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PREFATORY  NOTE. 


The    chanobs   which  tho    Author   has   nad    occasion    co 

make  in  the  new  edition  of  the  third  and  fourth  volumes  of 
this  work,  have  chieflj  arisen  out  of  the  recent  discovery 

of  the  Fragments  of  Licinianus,  which  have  supplemented 

our  defective  information  as  to  the  epoch  from  the  battle  of 

Pydna  to  the  revolt  of  Lepidus  in  various  not  unimporUnt 

points,  but  have  also  suggest  various  fresh  difficultieSb 
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THE  REVOLUTION. 

**  Aber  sie  trciben's  toll ; 
Ich  farcht\  es  brejfae.*' 
NIchtJeden  Wochsnschhifls 
Kaoht  Gott  die  Zeche 


CHAPTER   I. 

SUBJECT   COmrTRIKS    DOWN   TO   THB   TIMES   OF   TBI 

ORACCHI. 

Ov  the  abolition  of  the  Macedoninn  monarchy,  the  su- 
premacy  of  Rome  was  not  only  an  established 
fact  from  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  to  the  moulhi 
of  the  Nile  and  the  Orontes  but,  as  if  it  were  the  final 
decree  of  fate,  pressed  on  the  nations  with  all  the  weight 
of  an  inevitable  necessity,  and  seemed  to  leave  them  merely 
the  choice  of  perishing  in  hopeless  resistance  or  in  hopeless 
endurance.  If  history  were  not  entitled  to  insist  that  the 
earnest  reader  should  accompany  her  through  good  and  evil 
days,  through  landscapes  of  winter  as  well  as  of  spring,  the 
historian  might  be  tempted  to  shun  the  cheerless  task  of 
tracing  the  manifold  and  yet  monotonous  turns  of  this 
struggle  between  power  and  weakness,  both  in  the  Spanish 
provinces  already  annexed  to  the  Roman  empire  and  in  the 
African,  Hellenic,  and  Asiatic  territories  which  were  6lili 
treated  as  clients  of  Rome.  But,  however  unimportant  and 
subordinate  the  individual  conflicts  may  appear,  they  possess 
collectively  a  deep  historical  significance ;  and,  in  particular, 
the  state  of  things  in  Italy  at  this  period  only  becomes 
intelligible  in  the  light  of  the  reaction  which  the  provinces 
exercised  over  the  mother-country. 

In  addition  U)  the  territories  which  may  be  regarded  ai 
natural  appendages  of  Italy — in  which,  however, 
the  natives  were  still  far  from  being  completely 
subdued,  and  Ligurians,  Sardinians,  and  Corsicans  were,  not 
greatly  to  the  credit  of  Rome,  continually  furnishing  occa- 
sion for  "village  triumphs" — the  formal  sovereignty  of 
Rome  at  the  commencement  of  this  period  was  established 
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only  in  the  two  Spanish  provinces,  which  embraced  the 
larger  astern  and  southern  portions  of  the  peninsula  be- 
yond ♦.he  Pyrenees.  We  have  already  (Ii.  24  bet  seq,)  at- 
tempted to  describe  the  state  of  matters  in  the  peninsula. 
Iberians  and  Celts,  Phoenicians,  Hellenes,  and  Romans  were 
there  strangely  intermingled.  The  most  diverse  kinds  and 
itages  of  civilization  subsisted  there  simultaneously  and  at 
various  points  crossed  each  other,  the  ancient  Iberian  cul* 
ture  side  by  side  with  utter  barbarism,  the  civilized  rela- 
tions of  Phoenician  and  Greek  mercantile  cities  side  by  side 
with  the  growth  of  a  Latinizing  culture,  which  was  espe- 
cially promoted  by  the  numerous  Italians  employed  in  the 
silver  mines  and  by  the  large  standing  garrison.  In  this 
respect  the  Roman  township  of  Italica  (near  Seville)  and 
the  Latin  colony  of  Carteia  (on  the  bay  of  Gibraltar)  de- 
serve mention — the  latter  being,  next  to  Agrigentum  (ii. 
179),  the  first  transmarine  civic  community  of  Latin  tongue 
and  Italian  constitution.  Italica  was  founded  by  Scipio  the 
Elder,  before  he  left  Spain  (548),  for  his  vete- 
rans who  were  inclined  to  remain  in  the  penin- 
sula— probably  not  as  a  burgess-communitv,  however,  but 
merely  as  a  market-place.*  Carteia  was  found- 
ed in  583  and  owed  its  existence  to  the  multi- 
tude of  camp-children — the  offspring  of  Roman  soldiers 
and  Spanish  slaves — who  grew  up  as  slaves  de  jure  but  as 
free  Italians  cfo  factOy  and  were  now  manumitted  on  behalf 
of  the  state  and  constituted,  along  with  the  old  inhabitants 
of  Carteia,  into  a  Latin  colony.  For  nearly  thirty  years 
after  the  regulation  of  the  province  of  the  Ebro  by  Tibe- 
rius Sempronius  Gracchus  (575,  576 ;  ii.  25 1 ) 
the  Spanish  provinces,  on  the  whole,  enjoyed  th 
bless' r.gs  of  peace  undisturbed,  although  mention  is  made 

*  Itali'a  must  have  been  intejided  by  Scipio  lo  be  what  was  called 
in  Italy  forum  et  eonciliabulum  eivium  Romanorum  ;  Aquae  Sexiiuo  it 
Gaul  had  a  similar  origin  afterwards.  The  formation  of  transmarine 
burgess-communities  only  began  at  a  later  date  with  Carthage  and 
Karbo :  yet  it  is  remarkable  that  Scipio  already  made  a  first  step  in  a 
fertain  scmc,  in  that  direction. 
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of  one  or  two  expeditions  against  the  Celtiberians  and  Lusi- 
tanians. 

But  more  serious  events  occurred  in  600.  The  Lusita* 
nianSy  under  the  leadership  of  a  chief  called 
Punicus,  invaded  the  Roman  territory,  dcfeater. 


the  two  Roman  governors  who  had  united  tci 
oppoM  them,  and  slew  a  great  number  of  their  troops. 
The  Vettones  (between  the  Tagus  and  the  Upper  Douro) 
were  thereby  induced  to  make  common  cause  with  the 
Lusitanians;  and  these,  thus  reinforced,  were  enabled  to 
extend  their  excursions  as  far  as  the  Mediterranean,  and  to 
pillage  even  the  territory  of  the  Bastulo-Phoenicians  not 
far  from  the  Roman  capital  New  Carthage  (Cartagena). 
The  Romans  at  home  took  the  matter  so  seriously  as  to 
resolve  on  sending  a  consul  to  Spain,  a  step  which  had  not 

been  taken  since  559 ;  and,  in  order  to  accelerate 

196. 

the  despatch  of  aid,  they  even  made  the  new 
consuls  enter  on  office  two  months  and  a  half  before  the 
l^al  time.  For  this  reason  the  day  for  the  consuls  enter- 
ing on  office  was  shifted  from  the  15th  of  March  to  the  1st 
of  January ;  and  thus  was  established  the  beginning  of  the 
year  which  we  still  make  use  of  at  the  present  day.  But, 
before  the  consul  Quintus  Fulvius  Nobilior  arrived  with  his 
army,  a  very  serious  encounter  took  place  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Tagus  between  the  praetor  Lucius  Munimius, 
governor  of  Further  Spain,  and  the  Lusitanians,  now  led 
after  the  fall  of  Punicus  by  his  successor  Cae- 
sarus  (601).  Fortune  was  at  first  favourable  to 
the  Romans;  the  Lusitanian  army  was  broken  and  theii 
ramp  was  taken.  But  the  Romans,  already  fatigued  hy 
Jieir  march  and  falling  out  of  their  ranks  in  the  disorder 
ol  the  pursuit,  were  at  length  completely  defeated  by  theii 
already  vanquished  antagonists,  and  lost  their  own  camp  in 
addition  to  that  of  the  enemy,  as  well  as  9,000  dead. 

Hie  flame  of  war  now  blazed  forth  far  and  wide.  The 
CeitibOTiaa  Lusitanians  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tagus,  led 
^*''  by  Caueaenus,  threw  themselves  on  the  Celtic! 

iubject  to  the  Romans  (in  Alentejo),  and  tu(»k  their  town 
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Conistorgis.  The  Lusitauians  seat  the  standards  taker 
from  Mum  mi  us  to  the  Celtiberians  at  once  as  an  announce 
ment  of  victory  and  a  summons  to  arms ;  and  among  these, 
too,  there  was  no  want  of  ferment.  Two  small  Celtiberian 
tribes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  powerful  Arevacae  (near 
the  sources  of  the  Douro  and  Tagus),  the  Belli  and  the 
Titthi,  had  resolved  to  settle  together  in  Segeda,  one  of  their 
towns.  While  they  were  occupied  in  building  the  walla 
the  Romans  ordered  them  to  desist,  because  the  Semproniati 
regulations  prohibited  the  subject  communities  from  found- 
ing towns  at  their  own  discretion ;  and  they  at  the  same 
time  required  the  contribution  of  money  and  men  which 
was  due  by  treaty  but  for  a  considerable  period  had  not 
been  demanded.  The  Spaniards  refused  to  obey  either 
command,  alleging  that  they  were  engaged  merely  in  en- 
larging, not  in  founding,  a  city,  and  that  the  contribution 
had  been  not  merely  suspended,  but  remitted  by  the  Ro 
mans.  Thereupon  Nobilior  appeared  in  Hither  Spain  with 
an  army  of  nearly  30,000  men,  including  some  Numidian 
horsemen  and  ten  elephants.  The  walls  of  the  new  town 
of  Segeda  still  stood  unfinished :  most  of  the  inhabitants 
submitted.  But  the  most  resolute  men  fled  with  their 
wives  and  children  to  the  powerful  Arevacae,  and  sum- 
moned  these  to  make  common  cause  with  them  against  the 
Romans.  The  Arevacae,  emboldened  by  the  victory  of  the 
Lusitanians  over  Mummius,  consented,  and  chose  Cams, 
one  of  the  Segedan  refugees,  as  their  general.  On  the 
third  day  afler  his  election  the  valiant  leader  had  fallen,  but 
the  RoiTian  army  was  defeated  and  nearly  6,000  Roman 
burgebses  were  slain  ;  the  23rd  day  of  August,  the  festival 
of  the  Volcanalia,  was  thenceforth  held  in  sad  remembrance 
by  the  Romans.  The  fall  of  their  general,  however,  in- 
duced the  Arevacae  to  retreat  into  their  strongest  town 
Numantia  (Guarray,  a  Spanish  league  to  the  north  of  Soria 
on  the  Douro),  whither  Nobilior  followed  them.  Under 
the  walls  of  the  town  a  second  engagement  took  place,  in 
which  the  Romans  at  first  by  means  of  their  elephants 
irove  the  Spaniards  back  into  the  town ;   dut  while  doin^ 
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8o  they  were  thrown  into  confiision  in  consequence  of  onfl 
of  tlie  animalB  being  wounded,  and  sustained  a  second  defeat 
at  the  hands  of  the  enemy  again  issuing  from  the  walls* 
His  and  other  misfortunes — such  as  the  destruction  of  a 
corps  of  Roman  cavalry  despatched  tc  call  forth  the  contin- 
gents— imparted  to  the  affairs  of  the  Romans  in  the  Hither 
province  so  unfavourable  an  aspect  that  the  fortress  of 
Ocilis,  where  the  Romans  had  their  chest  and  their  stores, 
passed  over  to  the  enemy,  and  the  Arevacae  were  in  a  posi 
tion  to  think  of  dictating  peace,  although  without  success, 
to  the  Romans.  These  disadvantages,  however,  were  in 
some  measure  counterbalanced  by  the  successes  which 
Mummius  achieved  in  the  southern  province.  Weakened 
though  his  army  was  by  the  disaster  which  it  had  sufferec' 
he  yet  succeeded  in  inflicting  a  defeat  on  the  Lusitanian.- 
who  were  imprudently  scattered  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tagus ;  and  passing  over  to  the  lefb  bank,  where  the  Lusi- 
tanians  had  overrun  the  whole  Roman  territory,  and  had 
even  made  a  foray  into  Africa,  he  cleared  the  southern 
province  of  the  enemy. 

To  the  northern  province  in  the  following  year  (602)  the 
1(2,  senate  sent  considerable  reinforcements  and  a 

^'•'**^*'^  new  commander-in-chief  to  succeed  the  incapable 
Nobilior,  the  consul  Marcus  Claudius  Marcellus,  who  had 
already,  when  praetor  in  586,  distinguished  him* 
self  in  Spain,  and  had  since  that  time  given 
proof  of  his  talents  as  a  general  in  two  consulships.  His 
skilful  leadership,  and  still  more  his  clemency,  speedily 
changed  the  position  of  affairs :  Ocilis  at  once  surrendered 
Vo  him ;  and  even  the  Arevacae,  confirmed  by  Marcellus  in 
'he  hope  that  peace  would  be  granted  to  them  on  payment 
\/  a  moderate  fine,  concluded  an  armistice  and  sent  envoys 
t()  Rome.  Marcellus  could  thus  proceed  to  tho  southern 
province,  where  the  Vettones  and  Lusitanians  had  professed 
submission  to  the  praetor  Marcus  Atilius  so  long  as  he  re- 
mained within  their  bounds,  but  afler  his  departure  had  im* 
mediately  revolted  afresh  and  chastised  the  allies  of  Rome 
The  arrival  of  the  consul  restored  tranquillity,  and,  whil« 
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he  spent  the  winter  in  Cordubay  hostilities  were  suspended 
throughout  the  peninsula.  Meanwhile  the  question  of  peace 
with  the  Arevacae  was  discussed  at  Rome.  It  is  a  siguifi- 
oant  indication  of  the  relations  subsisting  among  the  Span- 
lards  themselves,  that  the  emissaries  of  the  Roman  party 
among  the  Arevacae  were  the  chief  occasion  of  the  rejection 
of  the  proposals  of  peace  at  Rome,  by  representing  that,  if 
the  Romans  were  not  willing  to  sacrifice  the  Spaniards 
friendly  to  their  interests,  they  had  no  alternative  Eave 
either  to  send  a  consul  with  a  corresponding  army  every 
year  to  the  peninsula  or  to  make  an  emphatic  example  now. 
In  consequence  of  this,  the  ambassadors  of  the  Arevacae 
were  dismissed  without  a  decisive  answer,  and  it  was  re- 
solved that  the  war  should  be  prosecuted  with  vigour. 
Maroellus  accordingly  found  himself  compelled  in  the  fol- 
lowing spring  (603)  to  resume  the  war  against 
the  Arevacae.  But — either,  as  was  asserted, 
fVom  his  unwillingness  to  leave  to  his  successor,  who  was 
to  be  expected  soon,  the  glory  of  terminating  the  war,  or, 
as  is  perhaps  more  probable,  from  his  believing  like  Grac- 
chus that  a  humane  treatment  of  the  Spaniards  was  the 
Qrst  thing  requisite  for  a  lasting  peace — the  Roman  general 
after  holding  a  secret  conference  with  the  most  influential 
men  of  the  Arevacae  concluded  a  treaty  under  the  walls 
of  Numantia,  by  which  the  Arevacae  surrendered  to  the 
Romans  nt  discretion,  but  were  reinstated  in  their  formei 
stipulated  rights  on  their  undertaking  to  pay  money  and 
furnish  hostages. 

When  the  new  commander-in-chief,  the  consul  Lucius 
Lucullus,  arrived  at  head-quarters,  he  found  the 
war  which  he  had  come  to  conduct  already  tcr^ 
minated  by  a  formally  concluded  peace,  and  his  hopes  of 
bringing  home  honour  and  more  especially  money  from 
Spain  were  apparently  frustrated.  But  there  was  a  menns 
of  surmounting  this  difficulty.  Lucullus  of  his  own  accord 
attacked  the  western  neighbours  of  the  Arevacae,  the  Vm^ 
caei,  a  Celtiberian  nation  still  independent  and  living  on  the 
*»«st  terms  with  the  Romans.     The  question  of  the  Span 
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iards  as  to  what  fault  they  had  committed  was  answered  by 
a  sadden  attack  on  the  town  of  Cauca  (Coca,  eight  Spanish 
leagues  to  the  west  of  Segovia) ;  and,  while  the  terrified 
town  believed  that  it  had  purchased  a  capitulation  by  heavy 
sacrifices  of  money,  Roman  troops  marched  in  and  enslaved 
or  slaughtered  the  inhabitants  without  any  pretext  at  all. 
\f\er  this  heroic  feat,  which  is  said  to  have  cost  the  lives 
of  some  20,000  men,  the  army  proceeded  on  its  march. 
Far  and  wide  the  villages  and  townships  were  abandoned 
or,  as  in  the  case  of  the  strong  Intercatia  and  Pallantia 
(Palencia)  the  capital  of  the  Vaccaei,  closed  their  gates 
against  the  Roman  army.  Covetousness  was  caught  in  its 
own  net;  there  was  no  community  that  would  venture  to 
conclude  a  capitulation  with  the  perfidious  commander,  and 
the  general  flight  of  the  inhabitants  not  only  rendered  booty 
scarce,  but  made  it  almost  impossible  for  him  to  remain 
for  any  length  of  time  in  such  inhospitable  regions.  In 
front  of  Intercatia,  Scipio  Aemilianus,  an  esteemed  military 
tribune,  the  son  of  the  victor  of  Pydna  and  the  adopted 
grandson  of  the  victor  of  Zama,  succeeded,  by  pledging  his 
word  of  honour  when  that  of  the  general  no  longer  availed, 
in  inducing  the  inhabitants  to  conclude  an  agreement  by 
virtue  of  which  the  Roman  army  departed  on  receiving  a 
supply  of  cattle  and  clothing.  But  the  siege  of  Pallantia 
had  to  be  raised  for  want  of  provisions,  and  the  Roman 
army  in  its  retreat  was  pursued  by  the  Vaccaei  as  far  as  the 
Douro.  LucuUus  thereupon  proceeded  to  the  southern 
province,  where  in  the  same  year  the  praetor,  Servius  Sul- 
picius  Galba,  had  allowed  himself  to  bo  dr^cated  by  the 
Lusitanians.  They  spent  the  winter  not  far  from  each 
Dtlior — liucullus  in  the  territory  of  the  Turdetani,  Galba  at 
Ck)nistorgis — and  in  the  following  year  (C04) 
jointly  attacked  the  Lusitanians.  Lucullus  gain- 
ed some  advantages  over  them  near  the  straits  of  Gades. 
Galba  performed  a  greater  achievement,  for  he  concluded  n 
treaty  with  three  Lusitanian  tribes  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tagus  and  promised  to  transfer  them  to  l)ettcr  settlements ; 
whereupon  the  barbarians,  who  to  the  number  of  7,000 
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same  to  him  for  the  sake  of  the  expected  lands,  were  st^vv 
rated  into  three  divisions,  disarmed,  and  partly  carried  off 
into  slavery,  partly  masssicred.  War  has  hardly  ever  been 
waged  with  so  much  perfidy,  cruelty,  and  avarice  as  by 
these  two  generals ;  yet  by  means  of  their  criminally  ao. 
(]uired  treasures  the  one  escaped  condemnation,  and  the 
>ther  escaped  even  impeachment.  The  veteran  Cato  in  his 
eighty-fiA-h  year,  a  few  months  before  his  death,  attempted 
to  bring  Galba  to  account  before  the  burgesses ;  but  the 
weeping  childrcL  of  the  general,  and  the  gold  which  he  had 
brought  home  with  him,  demonstrated  to  the  Roman  people 
his  innocence. 

It  was  not  so  much  the  inglorious  successes  which  Lu- 

ViriathM.       cu^l^s  and  Galba  had  attained  in  Spain,  as  the 

outbrealc  of  the  fourth  Macedonian  and  of  the 

*°'  third  Carthaginian  war  in  605,  which  induced 

the  Romans  again  to  leave  Spanish  affairs  for  a  time  in  the 

hands  of  the  ordinary  governors.     Whereupon  the  Lusita- 

niand,  exasperated  rather  than  humbled  by  the  perfidy  of 

Galba,  immediately  overran  afresh  the  rich  territory  of 

Turdetania.     The  Roman  governor  Gains  Ve- 

tilius  (607-8  ?  *)  marched  against  them,  and  not 

only  defeated  them,  but  drove  the  whole  host  towards  a  hill 

where  it  seemed  lost  irretrievably.    The  capitulation  was 

*  The  chronology  of  the  war  with  YiriAthus  is  far  from  being  pre- 
cisely settled.     It  is  certain  that  the  appearance  of  Viriathus  dates  from 
the  conflict  with  Yetilius  (Appian,  //m/>.  61 ;  Lit.  lii. ;  Oros.  v.  4),  and 
that  be  pcric$hed  in  615  (Diod.  Vat,  p.  110,  &c.);  the  dura* 
tion  of  his  goveninient  is   reckoned  at  eight  (Appian, 
Hi»p,  63),  ten  (Justin,  xliv.  2),  cloven  (Diodorus,  p.  597),  fourteen 
(liv.  liv. ;  Eutrop.  iv.  16  ;  Oros.  v.  4 ;  Flor.  i.  83),  and  twenty  yean 
(Yellei.  ii.  90).    The  first  estimate  possesses  some  probability,  because 
the  appearance  of  Viriathus  is  connected  both  in  Diodorus  (p.  691  ; 
Vat.  p.  107,  108)  and  in  Orosius  (v.  4)  with  the  destruction  of  Corinth. 
Of  the  Roman  governors,  with  ^hom  Viriathus  fought,  several  undoubt- 
edly belong  to  tlie  northern  province;  for  though  Viriathus  was  at  work 
chiefly  in  the  southern,  he  was  not  exclusively  so  (Liv.  lii.) ;  conse- 
quently we  luut^t  not  calculate  the  number  of  the  years  of  his  leader 
■hip  by  the  number  of  these  names. 
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virtuallj  ooncluded,  when  Viriathus-— a  man  of  humble 
origin,  who  formerly,  when  a  youth,  had  bravely  defended 
his  flock  from  wild  beasts  and  robbers  and  was  now  in  more 
serious  conflicts  a  dreaded  guerilla  chief,  and  who  was  on« 
of  the  few  Spaniards  that  had  accidentally  escaped  from  the 
perfidious  onslaught  of  Galba — warned  his  countrymen 
against  relying  on  the  Roman  word  of  honour,  and  prom- 
ised them  deliverance  if  they  would  follow  him.  His  lan- 
guage and  his  example  produced  a  deep  eflect :  the  army 
entrusted  him  with  the  supreme  command.  Viriathus  gave 
orders  to  the  mass  of  his  men  to  proceed  in  detached  par- 
ties, by  different  routes,  to  the  appointed  rendezvous ;  he 
himself  formed  the  best  mounted  and  most  trustworthy 
mto  a  corps  of  1,000  horse,  with  which  he  covered  the 
departure  of  the  rest.  The  Romans,  who  wanted  light 
cavalry,  did  not  venture  to  disperse  for  the  pursuit  under 
the  eyes  of  the  enemy's  horsemen.  After  Viriathus  and 
his  band  had  for  two  whole  days  held  in  check  the  entire 
Roman  army,  he  suddenly  disappeared  during  the  night  and 
hastened  to  the  general  rendezvous.  The  Roman  genernl 
followed  him,  but  fell  into  an  adroitly  laid  ambuscade,  in 
which  he  lost  the  half  of  his  army  and  was  himself  cap- 
tured and  slain ;  with  difliculty  the  rest  of  the  troops  es- 
caped to  the  colony  of  Carteia  near  to  the  Straits.  In  all 
haste  5,000  men  of  the  Spanish  militia  were  despatched 
from  the  Ebro  to  reinforce  the  defeated  Romans ;  but  Viria- 
thus destroyed  the  corps  while  still  on  its  march,  and  com- 
manded so  absolutely  Uie  whole  interior  of  Carpetania  that 
the  Romans  did  not  even  venture  to  seek  him  there.  Viria- 
thus, now  recognized  as  lord  and  king  of  all  the  Lusitanian^, 
knew  how  to  combine  the  full  dignity  of  his  princely  posi- 
tion with  the  homely  habits  of  a  shepherd.  No  badge  dis- 
tmguished  him  from  the  common  soldier :  he  rose  from  the 
richly  adorned  marriage-table  of  his  father-in-law,  the  prince 
Astolpa  in  Roman  Spain,  without  having  touched  the  golden 
plate  and  the  sumptuous  fare,  lifted  his  bride  on  horseback, 
and  rode  off  with  her  to  his  mountains.  He  ne\er  took 
more  of  the  spoil  than  the  share  which  he  allotted  to  each 
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of  his  oomrudes.  The  soldier  recognized  the  genc^ral  simply 
by  his  tall  figure,  by  his  strilting  sallies  of  wit,  and  above 
all  by  the  fact  that  he  surpassed  every  oue  of  his  men  in 
temperance  as  well  as  in  toil,  sleeping  always  in  full  armoui 
and  fighting  in  front  of  all  in  battle,  it  seemed  as  if  in 
Uiat  thoroughly  prosa.c  age  one  of  the  Homeric  heroes  had 
f  eappciircd  :  the  name  of  Viriathus  resounded  far  and  wide 
through  Spain ;  and  the  bravo  nation  conceived  that  in  liim 
at  length  it  had  found  the  man  who  was  destined  to  break 
the  fetters  of  alien  domination. 

Extraordinary  successes  in  northern  and  southern  Spain 

marked  the  next  years  of  his  leadership  (60&-9). 

Histno-  After  destroying  the  vanguard  of  the  praetor 


Gains  Plautius,  Viriathus  had  the  skill  to  lure 
him  over  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Tagus,  and  there  to  de- 
feat him  so  emphatically  that  the  Roman  general  went  into 
winter  quarters  in  the  middle  of  summer— on  which  ac- 
count he  was  afler wards  charged  before  the  people  with  hav- 
ing disgraced  the  Roman  community,  and  was  compelled  to 
live  in  exile.  In  like  manner  the  army  of  the  governor — 
apparently  of  the  Hither  province — Claudius  Unimanus 
was  destroyed,  that  cf  Gains  Negidius  was  vanquished,  and 
the  level  country  wf-s  pillaged  far  and  wide.  Trophies  of 
victory,  decorated  with  the  insignia  of  the  Roman  govern- 
ors and  the  arms  of  the  legions,  were  erected  on  the  Span- 
ish mountains  ;  people  at  Rome  heard  with  shame  and  con- 
tfternation  of  the  victories  of  the  barbarian  king.  The  con- 
duct of  the  Spanish  war  was  now  committed  to  a  more 
trustworthy  oflTicer,  the  consul  Quintus  Fabius  Maximns 
Aemilianus,  the  second  son  of  the  victor  of 
Pydna  (609).  But  the  Romans  no  longer  ven* 
'tored  to  send  the  experienced  veterans,  who  had  just  re- 
tamed  from  Macedonia  and  Asia,  forth  anew  to  the  detested 
Spanish  war;  the  two  legions,  which  Maximus  brought 
with  him,  were  recent  levies  and  scarcely  more  to  be  trust- 
ed than  the  old  utterly  demoralized  Spanish  army.  AfVei 
the  (irst  conflicts  had  again  issued  favourably  for  the  Lusi- 
tanians,  the  prudent  general  kept  together  his  troops  fur  tht 
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remainder  of  the  year  in  the  camp  at  Urso  (Osuna,  south- 
east firom  Seville)  without  accepting  the  enemy's  offer  of 
battle,  and  only  took  the  field  afresh  in  the  following  yeai 
(610),  after  his  troops  had  been  qualified  fot 
fighting  by  pettier  war&re;  he  was  then  e& 
•bled  to  maintain  the  superiority,  and  afler  successful  feata 
of  arms  went  into  winter  quarters  at  Corduba.  But  when 
the  cowardly  and  incapable  praetor  Quinctius  took  the  oon^ 
maud  in  room  of  Maximus,  the  Romans  again  suffered  de- 
feat after  defeat,  and  their  general  in  the  middle  of  summer 
shHt  himself  up  in  Corduba,  while  the  bands  of 
Viriathus  overran  the  southern  province  (611). 
His  successor,  Quintus  Fabius  Mazimus  Servilianus,  the 
adopted  brother  of  Maxim  us  Aemilianus,  was  sent  to  the 
peninsula  with  two  fresh  legions  and  ten  elephants ;  he  en- 
deavoured to  penetrate  into  the  Lusitanian  country,  but 
after  a  series  of  indecisive  conflicts  and  an  assault  on  the 
Roman  camp,  which  was  with  difficulty  repulsed,  he  found 
himself  compelled  to  retreat  to  the  Roman  territory.  Viri- 
athus followed  him  into  the  province,  but,  as  his  troops  after 
the  wont  of  Spanish  insurrectionary  armies  suddenly  melted 
away,  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  Lusitania 
(612).  Next  year  (618)  Servilianus  resumed 
the  offensive,  traversed  the  districts  on  the  Baetis  and  Anas, 
and  then  advancing  into  Lusitania  occupied  a  great  many 
towns.  A  large  number  of  the  insurgents  fell  into  his 
hands ;  the  leaders — of  whom  there  were  about  500 — were 
executed ;  those  who  had  gone  over  from  Roman  territory 
to  the  enemy  had  their  hands  cut  off;  the  remaining  multi- 
tude were  sold  into  slavery.  But  on  this  occasion  also  the 
Bpaniah  war  proved  true  to  its  fickle  and  capricious  cliar* 
acter.  After  all  these  successes  the  Roman  army  was  at- 
tacked by  Viriathus  while  it  was  besieging  Erisane,  defeat* 
ed,  and  driven  to  ^  rock  where  it  was  wholly  in  the  power 
of  the  enemy.  Viriathus,  however,  was  content,  like  the 
Samnite  general  formerly  at  the  Caudine  pass,  to  conclude 
a  peace  with  Servilianus,  in  which  the  community  of  the 
Lusitanian 3  was  recognized  as  sovereign  and  Viriathus  &o 
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knowledged  as  its  king.  The  power  of  the  Romans  had  not 
increased  more  than  the  national  sense  of  honour  had  de< 
dined ;  in  the  capital  men  were  glad  to  be  rid  of  the  irk- 
some war,  and  the  senate  and  people  ratified  the  treaty. 
But  Quintus  Servilius  Caepio,  the  full  brother  of  Servilianna 
and  his  successor  in  office,  was  far  from  satisfied  with  thiy 
complaisance ;  and  the  senate  was  weak  enough  first  to 
authorize  the  consul  to  undertake  secret  machinations  against 
ViriathuSy  and  then  to  view  at  least  with  indulgence  his 
open  breach  of  faith,  for  which  there  was  no  palliation.  Sc 
Caepio  invaded  Lusitania,  and  traversed  the  land  as  far  as 
the  territories  of  the  Vettones  and  Gallaed ;  Viriathus  de- 
dined  a  conflict  with  the  superior  force,  and  by  dexterous 
140,  movements  evaded  his  antagonist  (614).    But 

**••  when  in  the  ensuing  year  (615)  Caepio  renewed 

the  attack,  and  was  supported  by  the  army,  which  had  in 
the  mean  time  become  available  from  the  northern  province, 
making  its  appearance  under  Marcus  Popillius  in  Lusitania, 
Viriathus  sued  for  peace  on  any  terms.  He  was  required 
to  give  up  to  the  Romans  all  who  had  passed  over  to  him 
from  the  Roman  territory,  amongst  whom  was  his  own 
&ther-in-law ;  he  did  so,  and  the  Romans  ordered  them  to 
be  executed  or  to  have  their  hands  cut  off.  But  this  was 
not  sufficient ;  the  Romans  were  not  in  the  habit  of  an- 
nouncing to  the  vanquished  all  at  once  the  fate  to  which  they 
were  destined. 

One  behest  after  another  was  issued  to  the  Lusitanians, 
_  .    ^        each  successive  demand  more  intolerable  than 

ffii  death. 

its  predecessor;  and  at  length  they  were  re- 
quired even  to  surrender  their  arms.  Then  Viriathus  recol- 
lected the  fate  of  his  countrymen  whom  Galba  had  caused 
CO  be  disarmed,  and  grasped  his  sword  afresh.  But  it  y^m 
already  too  late.  His  wavering  had  sown  the  seeds  of 
treachery  among  those  who  were  immediately  around  him ; 
three  of  his  confidants,  Audas,  Ditalco,  and  Minucius  from 
Urso,  despairing  of  the  possibility  of  renewed  victory,  pro- 
cured from  the  king  permission  once  more  tc  enter  into 
oc^tiations  for  peace  with  Caepio,  and  employed  it  for  the 
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purpose  of  selling  the  life  of  the  Lusitaniaii  hero  to  the 
foreigners  in  return  for  the  assurance  of  personal  amnestj 
and  further  rewards.  On  their  return  to  the  camp  they 
assured  the  king  of  the  favourable  issue  of  their  negotia- 
tions, and  in  the  following  night  stabbed  him  while  asleep 
ill  his  tent  The  Lusitanians  honoured  the  illustrious  chief 
by  an  unparalleled  funeral  solemnity  at  which  two  hundred 
{lairs  of  champions  fought  in  the  funeral  games ;  and  still 
more  highly  by  the  &ct,  that  they  did  not  renounce  the 
ttru^le,  but  nominated  Tautamus  as  their  commander-in- 
chief  in  room  of  the  fallen  hero.  The  plan  projected  by 
the  latter  for  wresting  Saguntum  from  the  Romans  was 
sufficiently  bold  ;  but  the  new  general  possessed  neither  the 
wise  moderation  nor  the  military  skill  of  his  predecessor. 
Hie  expedition  was  a  total  failure,  and  the  army  on  its  re- 
turn was  attacked  in  crossing  the  Baetis  and  compelled  to 
surrender  unconditionally.  Thus  was  Lusitania  subdued, 
far  more  by  treachery  and  assassination  on  the  part  of  for* 
eignei-s  and  natives  than  by  honourable  war. 

While  the  southern  province  was  scourged  by  Viriathus 
and  the  Lusitanians,  a  second  and  not  less  seri- 
ous war  had,  not  without  their  help,  brolcen  out 
in  the  northern  province  among  the  Celtiberian  nations. 
The  brilliant  successes  of  Viriathus  induced  the  Arevacae 
likewise  in  610  to  rise  against  the  Romans ;  and 
on  that  account  the  consul  Quintus  Caecilius 
Metellus,  who  was  sent  to  Spain  to  relieve  Maximus  Aemili- 
anus,  did  not  proceed  to  the  southern  province,  but  turned 
against  the  Celtiberians.  In  the  contest  with  them,  and 
more  especially  during  the  siege  of  the  town  of  Contrebia 
which  was  deemed  impregnable,  he  showed  the  same  ability 
which  he  had  displayed  in  vanquishing  the  Macedonian  pre- 
.^    ^  tender:    after   his    two   years'    administration 

(611,  612)  the  northern  province  was  reduced 
to  obedience.  The  two  cities  of  Termantia  and  Numantia 
alone  had  not  yet  opened  their  gates  to  the  Romans ;  but  in 
their  case  also  a  capitulation  had  been  almost  concluded, 
tad  the  greater  par^  of  the  conditions  had  been  iulfiJied  hj 
Vol.  111-^2 
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the  Spaniarda  When  required,  howevery  to  deliver  up 
their  arms^  they  were  restrained  like  Viriathus  by  their 
genuine  Spanish  pride  in  the  possession  of  a  well-handled 
sword,  and  they  resolved  to  continue  the  war  under  the 
daring  Megaravicus.  It  seemed  folly  :  the  consular  aimy, 
the  command  of  which  was  taken  up  iii  613  by 
the  consul  Quintus  Pompeius,  was  four  times  at 
numerous  as  the  whole  population  capable  of  bearing  amis 
in  Numantia.  But  the  general,  who  was  wholly  unac- 
quainted with  war,  sustained  defeats  so  severe  under  the 
walls  of  the  two  cities  (618,  614),  that  he  pre- 
ferred at  length  to  procure  by  means  of  negotia- 
tions the  peace  which  he  could  not  compel.  With  Terman- 
tia  a  definitive  agreement  must  have  taken  place.  In  the 
case  of  the  Numantines  the  Roman  general  liberated  their 
captives,  and  summoned  the  community  under  the  secret 
promise  of  favourable  treatment  to  surrender  to  him  at 
discretion.  The  Numantines,  weary  of  the  war,  consented, 
and  the  general  actually  limited  his  demands  to  the  small- 
est possible  measure.  Prisoners  of  war,  deserters,  and 
hostages  were  delivered  up,  and  the  stipulated  sum  of  mone} 
was  mostly  paid,  when  in  615  the  new  general 
Marcus  Popillius  Laenas  arrived  in  the  camp. 
As  soon  as  Pompeius  saw  the  burden  of  command  devolve 
on  other  shoulders,  he,  with  a  view  to  escape  from  the 
reckoning  that  awaited  him  at  Rome  for  a  peace  which  was 
according  to  Roman  ideas  disgraceful,  lighted  on  the  expe- 
dient of  not  merely  breaking,  but  of  disowning  his  word  ; 
and  when  the  Numantines  came  to  make  their  last  pay- 
ment, in  the  presence  of  their  officers  and  his  own  he  flatly 
denied  the  conclusion  of  the  agreement.  The  matter  waf 
referred  for  judicial  decision  to  the  senate  at  Rome.  While 
ft  was  discussed  there,  the  war  before  Numantia  was  sus- 
pended, and  Laenas  occupied  himself  with  an  expedition  to 
Lusitania  where  he  helped  to  accelerate  the  catastrophe  of 
Viriathus,  and  with  a  foray  against  the  Lusones,  neighbours 
of  the  Numantines.  When  at  length  the  decision  of  the 
senate  arrived,  its  purport  was  that  the  war  should  be  co» 
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tinned — the  state  became  thus  a  party  to  the  knaverj  of 
Pompeias, 

With  unimpaired  courage  and  increased  resentment  ihi 
Numaatines  resumed  the  struggle ;  Laenas  fc\3ghl 
against  them  unsuccessfully,  nor  was  his  suooe^ 
_^  sor  Gains  Hostilius  Mancinus  more  fortunate 

(617).  But  their  discomfiture  was  occasioned 
not  so  much  by  the  arms  of  the  Numantines,  as  by  the  lax 
and  wretched  military  discipline  of  the  Roman  generals 
and  by — what  was  its  natural  consequence — the  annually 
increasing  dissoluteness,  insubordination,  and  cowardice  of 
the  Roman  soldiers.  The  mere  rumour,  which  moreover 
was  false,  that  the  Cantabri  and  Vaocaei  were  advancing  to 
the  relief  of  Numantia,  induced  the  Roman  army  to  evacu« 
ate  the  camp  by  night  without  orders,  and  to  seek  shelter 
in  the  entrenchments  constructed  sixteen  years  before  by 
Nobilior  (p.  16).  The  Numantines,  informed  of  their  sud- 
den departure,  hotly  pursued  the  fbgitive  army,  and  sur- 
rounded it :  there  remained  to  it  no  choice  save  to  fight  its 
way  with  sword  in  hand  through  the  enemy,  or  to  conclude 
peace  on  the  terms  laid  down  by  the  Numantines.  Al- 
though the  consul  was  personally  a  man  of  honour,  he  was 
weak  and  little  known.  Tiberius  Gracchus,  who  served  in 
the  army  as  quaestor,  had  more  influence  with  the  Celtibe- 
rians  from  the  hereditary  respect  in  which  he  was  held  on 
account  of  his  father  who  had  so  wisely  regulated  the  prov- 
ince of  the  Ebro,  and  induced  the  Numantines  to  be  content 
with  an  equitable  treaty  of  peace  sworn  to  by  all  the  staffs 
officers.  But  the  senate  not  only  recalled  the  general  im- 
mediately, but  afker  long  deliberation  caused  a  proposal  to 
he  submitted  to  the  burgesses  that  the  convention  should  be 
treated  as  they  had  formerly  treated  that  of  Caudium,  in 
other  words,  that  they  should  refuse  its  ratification  and 
should  devolve  the  responsibility  on  those  who  had  con* 
eluded  it.  By  right  this  category  ought  to  have  included 
all  the  officers  who  had  sworn  to  the  treaty  ;  but  Gracchus 
and  the  others  were  saved  by  their  connections ;  Mancinus 
alone,  who  did  not  belong  to  the  circle  of  the  highest  ari» 
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tocraoy,  ytaa  destined  to  pay  the  penalty  for  his  own  and 
others'  guilu  Stripped  of  his  insignia,  the  Roman  conaubr 
was  conducted  to  tiie  enemy's  outposts,  and,  when  the  Nu- 
mantines  refiised  to  receive  him  that  they  might  not  on 
ilieir  part  acknowledge  the  treaty  as  null,  the  late  com- 
mandep-in  chief  stood  in  his  shirt  and  with  his  hands  tied 
behind  his  back  tor  a  whole  day  before  the  gates  of  No* 
mantia,  a  pitiful  spectacle  to  friend  and  foe.  Yet  the  bitter 
lesson  seemed  utterly  lost  on  the  successor  of  Mancinus,  hia 
colleague  in  the  consulship,  Marcus  Aemilius  LepiduSi 
While  the  discussions  as  to  the  treaty  with  Mancinus  were 
pending  in  Rome,  he  attacked  the  free  nation  of  the  VaOi 
caei  under  friTolous  pretexts  just  as  Lucullus  had  done  six- 
teen years  before,  and  began  in  concert  with  the  general  of 

the  Further  province  to  besiege  Pallantia  (618). 

A  decree  of  the  senate  enjoined  him  to  desist 
firom  the  war ;  nevertheless,  under  the  pretext  that  the  cir- 
cumstances had  meanwhile  changed,  he  continued  the  siege 
In  doing  so  he  showed  himself  m  bad  a  soldier  as  he  was  u 
bad  citizen.  Afier  lying  so  long  before  the  large  and  strong 
city  that  his  supplies  in  that  rugged  and  hostile  country 
failed,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  behind  all  the  sick  and 
wounded  and  to  undertake  a  retreat,  in  which  the  pursuing 
Pallantinea  destroyed  half  of  his  soldiers,  and,  if  they  had 
not  broken  off  the  pursuit  too  early,  would  probably  have 
utterly  annihilated  the  Roman  army,  which  was  already  in 
full  course  of  dissolution.  For  this  fault  a  fine  was  im« 
posed  on  the  highborn  general  at  his  return.  His  success 
139,  ors  Lucius  Furius  Philus  (618)  and  Gaius  CaU 

*•*•  pumius   Piso   (619)   had    again   to   wage   war 

■gainst  the  Numantines;  and,  inasmuch  as  they  did  nothing 
It  all,  they  fortunately  came  home  without  defeat. 

Even  the  Roman  government  began  at  length  to  per* 

ceive  that  matters  could  no  longer  continue  on 
'iMaiUA-        this  footing ;  they  resolved  to  entrust  the  subju- 

gation  of  the  small  Spanish  country-town,  as  an 
extraordinary  measure,  to  Scipio  Aemilianus  the  first  gen^ 
ral  of  Rome.    The  pecuniary  means  for  carrying  on  tfa« 
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war  were  indeed  doled  out  to  him  with  preposterous  parsi- 
mony,  and  the  permission  to  levy  soldiers  which  he  asked 
was  even  directly  refused — a  circumstance  due,  prohably, 
to  ooterie-intrigues  and  to  the  fear  of  being  burdensome  to 
the  sovereign  people.  But  a  great  numb^  of  friends  and 
dients  voluntarily  accompanied  him  ;  among  them  vas  hia 
brother  Maximos  Aemilianusy  who  some  years  before  had 
commanded  with  distinction  against  VhiathnSi  Supported 
by  this  trusty  band^  which  was  formed  into  a  guard  lor  the 
general,  Scipio  began  to  reorganize  the  deeply  disordered 
army  (620).  First  of  all,  the  camp-followers 
had  to  take  their  departure— there  were  as  many 
•s  2,000  courtesans,  and  an  endless  number  of  soothsayers 
and  priests  of  all  sorts — and,  if  the  soldier  was  not  avail- 
able  for  fighting,  he  had  at  least  to  work  in  the  trenches  and 
to  roarclu  During  the  first  summer  the  general  avoided 
any  conflict  with  the  Numantines;  he  contented  himself 
with  destroying  the  stores  in  the  surrounding  country,  and 
with  chastising  the  Vaccaeans  who  sold  corn  to  the  Numan* 
tines,  and  compelling  them  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy 
of  Rome.  It  was  only  towards  winter  that  Scipio  drew 
together  his  army  round  Numantia.  Besides  the  Numidian 
contingent  of  horsemen,  infantry,  and  twelve  elephants  led 
by  the  prince  Jugurtha^  and  the  numerous  Spanish  contin- 
gents, tiiere  were  four  legions,  in  all  a  force  of  60,000  men 
investing  a  city  whose  citizens  capable  of  bearing  arms  did 
not  exceed  8,000  at  the  most.  Nevertheless  the  besieged 
frequently  offered  battle;  but  Scipio,  perceiving  dearl} 
that  the  disorganization  of  many  years  was  not  to  be  re* 
paired  all  at  once,  refused  to  accept  it,  and,  when  confTiots 
iid  occur  in  connection  with  the  sallies  of  the  besieged,  the 
eowardly  flight  of  the  legionaries,  checked  with  diflkulty 
by  the  appearance  of  the  general  in  person,  justified  his 
tactics  only  too  forcibly.  Never  did  a  general  treat  his 
soldiers  more  contemptuously  than  Scipio  treated  the  Nn- 
mantine  army ;  and  he  showed  his  opinion  of  it  not  only 
by  bitter  speeches,  but  above  all  by  the  course  of  action 
which  h^  adopted.    For  the  first  time  the  Romans  waged 
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war  by  means  of  mattock  and  spade,  where  ii  depmded  oi 
Ihemselres  alone  whether  they  should  use  the  sword« 
Around  the  whole  circuit  of  the  dty,  which  was  nearly 
three  miles,  there  was  constructed  a  double  line  of  circum- 
vallation  of  twice  that  extent,  provided  with  walls,  towers, 
and  ditches ;  aiid  the  river  Douro,  by  which  at  first  soma 
•upplies  had  reached  the  besieged  through  the  efforts  of 
bold  boatmen  and  divers,  was  at  length  closed.  Thus  in  all 
probability  the  town,  which  they  did  not  venture  to  assault) 
could  not  fail  to  be  reduced  through  famine ;  the  more  so^ 
as  it  had  not  been  possible  for  the  citizens  to  lay  in  pro- 
visions during  the  last  summer.  The  Numantines  soon 
suffered  from  want  of  everything.  One  of  their  boldest 
men,  Retogenes,  cut  his  way  with  a  few  companions  through 
the  lines  of  the  enemy,  and  his  touching  entreaty  that  kin^ 
men  should  not  be  allowed  to  perish  without  help  produced 
a  great  effect  in  Lutia  at  least,  one  of  the  towns  of  the 
Arevacae.  But  before  the  citizens  of  Lutia  had  come  to  a 
decision,  Scipio,  having  received  information  from  the  parti> 
sans  of  llome  in  the  town,  appeared  with  a  superior  force 
before  its  vails,  and  compelled  the  authorities  to  deliver  up 
to  him  the  leaders  of  the  movement,  400  of  the  flower  of 
the  youth,  whose  hands  were  all  cut  off  by  order  of  the 
Roman  geberal.  The  Numantines,  thus  deprived  of  their 
last  hope,  sent  to  Scipio  to  negotiate  as  to  their  submission 
and  called  ou  the  brave  man  to  spare  the  brave  ;  b*dt  when 
the  envoys  on  their  return  announced  that  Scipio  required 
unconditional  surrender,  they  were  torn  in  pieces  by  the 
furious  multitude,  and  a  fresh  interval  elapsed  before  famine 
and  pestilence  had  completed  their  work.  At  length  a 
■eoond  message  was  sent  to  the  Roman  head-quart^'rs,  that 
the  town  was  now  ready  to  submit  at  discretion.  When 
the  citizens  were  accordingly  instructed  to  appear  on  the 
Allowing  day  before  the  ^atcs,  they  asked  for  some  days' 
delay,  to  allow  those  of  their  number  who  had  determined 
not  to  survive  the  loss  of  liberty  time  to  die.  It  was 
granted,  and  not  a  fe^  took  advantage  of  it.  At  last  the 
miserable  renmant  appeared  before  the  gates.    Scipio  choM 
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fifty  of  the  most  eminent  to  form  part  of  his  triumphal 
procession ;  the  rest  were  sold  into  slavery,  the  city  wai 
levelled  with  the  ground,  and  its  territory  was  distributed 

among  the  neighbouring  towns.    This  occurred 

in  the  autumn  of  621,  fifteen  months  after  Scipio 
lad  assumed  the  command. 

The  fim  of  Numantia  struck  at  the  root  of  the  opposi* 
tion  that  was  still  here  and  there  stirring  against  Rome ; 
military  demonstrations  and  the  imposition  of  fines  sufficec 
to  secure  the  acknowledgment  of  the  Roman  supremacy  ic 
all  Hither  Spain. 

In  Further  Spain  the  Roman  dominion  was  confirmed 

and  extended  by  the  subjugation  of  the  Lusita- 
iMcieoa-  nians.  The  consul  Decimus  Junius  Brutus,  who 
^^'^"^^  came  in  Caepio's  room,  settled  the  Lusitanian 

war-captives  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Saguntum,  and  gave 
to  their  new  town  Valentia  <(  Valencia),  like  Carteia,  a  Latin 
1S8.  I  constitution  (616) ;  he  moreover  (616-618) 
18S-1S6.  (  traversed  the  Iberian  west  coast  in  various  direc- 
tions, and  was  the  first  of  the  Romans  to  reach  the  shore 
of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  towns  of  the  Lusitanians, 
which  were  obstinately  defended  by  their  inhabitants,  both 
men  and  women,  were  subdued  by  him ;  and  the  hitherto 
independent  Gallaeci  were  united  with  the  Roman  province 
after  a  great  battle,  in  which  50,000  of  them  are  said  to 
have  fallen.  After  the  subjugation  of  tlie  Vaccaeans,  Lusi- 
tanians, and  Gallaecians,  the  whole  peninsula,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  north  coast,  was  now  at  least  nominally  sub* 
ject  to  the  Romans. 

A  senatorial  commission  was  sent  to  Spain  in  order  to 

organize,  in  concert  with  Scipio,  the  newly  won 
■Son of  provincial  territory  after  the  Roman  method; 
^"'  and  Scipio  did  what  he  could  to  obviate  the 

effects  of  the  infamous  and  stupid  policy  of  his  predecea- 
Bors.  The  Caucani  for  instance,  whose  shameful  maltreat 
ment  by  LucuUus  he  had  been  obliged  to  witness  nineteen 
years  before  when  a  military  tribune,  were  invited  by  him 
r>  return  to  their  town  and  to  rebuild  it.    Spain  begat 
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once  more  to  enjoy  better  tiroes.  The  8i<pprc88ion  of 
piracy,  which  found  dangerous  lurking-places  in  the  Baleares^ 
through  the  occupation  of  these  islands  by  Quintus  Caociliua 
Metellus  in  681  was  singularly  conducive  to  thi 
prosperity  of  Spanish  commerce ;  and  in  other 
respects  also  the  fertile  islands,  inhabited  by  a  dense  popu^ 
Lation  which  was  unsurpassed  in  the  use  of  the  sling,  weip 
a  valuable  possession.  How  numerous  the  Latinnspeaking 
population  in  the  peninsula  was  even  then,  is  shown  by  the 
settlement  of  8^000  Spanish  Latins  in  the  towns  of  Palma 
and  Pollentia  (Pollenza)  in  the  newly  acquired  islands.  In 
spite  of  various  grave  evils  the  Roman  administration  of 
Spain  preserved  on  the  whole  the  stamp  which  the  Catonian 
period,  and  primarily  Tiberius  Gracchus,  had  impressed  on 
it.  It  is  true  that  the  Roman  frontier  territory  had  not  a 
little  to  suffer  from  the  inroads  of  the  tribes  but  half  sub- 
dued or  not  subdued  at  all  on'  l9ie  north  and  west.  Among 
the  Lusitanians  in  particular  the  poorer  youths  regularly 
congregated  as  banditti,  and  in  large  gangs  levied  contribu- 
tions from  their  countrymen  or  their  neighbours,  for  which 
reason,  even  at  a  much  later  period,  the  isolated  homesteads 
in  this  region  were  constructed  in  the  style  of  fortresses, 
and  were,  in  case  of  need,  capable  of  defence ;  nor  did  the 
Romans  succeed  in  putting  an  end  to  these  predatory  habits 
in  the  inhospitable  and  almost  inaccessible  Lusitanian  moun- 
tains. But  what  had  previously  been  wars  assumed  more 
and  more  the  character  of  brigandage,  which  every  tolerably 
efficient  governor  was  able  to  repress  with  his  ordinary  re- 
sources ;  and  in  spite  of  such  inflictions  on  the  border  dis- 
tricts Spain  was  the  most  flourishing  and  best-organi2ed 
country  in  all  the  Roman  dominions ;  the  system  of  tentha 
and  the  middlemen  were  there  unknown ;  the  population 
was  numerous,  and  the  country  was  rich  in  com  and  cattle. 
Far  more  insupportable  was  the  condition — intermediate 
between  formal  sovereignty  and  actual  subjeo* 
tootod  tion— of  the  African,  Greek,  and  Asiatic  statet 


which  were  brought  within  the  sphere  of  Roman 
hegemony  through  the  wars  of  Rome  with  Carthage,  Mace 
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donia,  aiid  Syria,  and  their  consequences.  An  in^fependent 
state  does  not  pay  too  dear  for  its  independence  in  accept* 
ing  the  sufferings  of  war  when  it  cannot  avoid  them ;  a 
state  which  has  lost  its  independence  may  find  at  least  some 
compensation  in  the  &ct  that  its  protector  secures  for  it 
peaoe  with  its  neighbours.  But  these  client  states  of  Rome 
had  neither  independence  nor  peace.  In  Africa  there  prao* 
tkmlly  subsisted  a  perpetual  border-war  between  Carthage 
and  Numidia.  In  Egypt  Roman  arbitration  had  settled  the 
dispute  as  to  the  succession  between  the  two  brothers 
Ptolemy  Philometor  and  Ptolemy  the  Fat;  nevertheless 
the  new  rulers  of  Egypt  and  Cyrene  waged  war  for  the 
possession  of  Cyprus.  In  Asia,  not  only  were  most  of  die 
kingdoms — Bithynia,  Cappadocia,  Syria — likew?se  torn  by 
internal  quarrels  as  to  the  succession  and  by  the  interven* 
tions  of  neighbouring  states  to  which  these  quarrels  gave 
rise,  but  various  and  severe  wars  were  carried  on  between 
the  Attalids  and  the  Galatians,  between  the  Attalids  and 
the  kings  of  Bithynia,  and  even  between  Rhodes  and  Crete. 
In  Hellas  Proper,  in  like  manner,  the  pigmy  feuds  which 
were  customary  there  continued  to  smoulder;  and  even 
Kacedonia,  formerly  so  tranquil,  consumed  its  strength  in 
the  intestine  strife  that  arose  out  of  its  new  democratic  con- 
stitutions. It  was  the  fault  of  the  rulers  as  well  as  the 
ruled,  that  the  last  vital  energies  and  the  last  prosperity  of 
the  nations  were  expended  in  these  aimless  feuds.  The 
dieat  states  ought  to  have  perceived  that  a  state  which  can- 
not wage  war  against  every  one  cannot  wage  war  at  all,  and 
that,  aa  the  possessions  and  power  enjoyed  by  all  these 
■tates  wwe  practically  under  Roman  guarantee,  they  had  in 
the  event  of  any  difference  no  alternative  but  to  settle  the 
matter  amicably  with  their  neighbours  or  to  call  in  the 
Romans  as  arbiters.  When  the  Achaean  diet  was  urged 
by  the  Rhodians  and  Cretans  to  grant  them  the  aid  of  tho 
league,  and  seriously  deliberated  as  to  sending 
it  (601),  it  was  simply  a  political  farce;  the 
principle  which  the  leader  of  the  party  friendly  to  Rome 
then  laid  down — that  the  Achaeans  were  no  longer  at  lib 
Voi„  III.— 2* 
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erty  to  wage  war  without  the  permission  of  the  Roiiaan^— 
expressed,  doubtless  with  disagreeable  precision^  the  simple 
truth  that  the  formal  sovereignty  of  the  dependent  state« 
was  merely  formal,  and  that  any  attempt  to  give  lif^  to  tht 
shallow  must  necessarily  lead  to  the  destruction  of  the 
shadow  itself.  But  the  ruling  community  deserves  a  cen- 
sure more  severe  than  that  directed  against  the  ruled.  It  ii 
no  easy  task  for  a  state  any  more  than  for  a  man  to  become 
reconciled  to  insignificance ;  it  is  the  duty  and  right  of  the 
ruler  either  to  renounce  his  authority,  or  by  the  display  of 
an  imposing  itiaterial  superiority  to  compel  the  ruled  to 
resignation.  The  lioman  senate  did  neither.  Invoked  and 
importuned  on  all  hands,  the  senate  interfered  incessantly 
in  the  course  of  African,  Hellenic,  Asiatic,  and  Egyptian 
affairs ;  but  it  did  so  after  so  inconstant  and  loose  a  faidiion, 
that  its  attempts  to  settle  matters  usually  only  rendered 
the  confusion  worse.  It  was  the  epoch  of  commissions. 
Commissioners  of  the  senate  were  constantly  going  to  Car> 
thage  and  Alexandria,  to  the  Achaean  diet,  and  to  the  courts 
of  the  rulers  of  western  Asia ;  they  investigated,  inhibited, 
reported,  and  yet  decisive  steps  were  not  unfrequently  taken 
in  the  most  important  matters  without  the  knowledge,  or 
against  the  wishes,  of  the  senate.  Cyprus,  for  instanoe, 
which  the  senate  had  assigned  to  the  kingdom  of  Cyrene^ 
was  nevertheless  retained  by  Egypt ;  a  Syrian  prince 
ascended  the  throne  of  his  ancestors  under  the  pretext  that 
he  had  obtained  a  promise  of  it  from  the  Romans,  while 
the  senate  had  in  fact  expressly  refused  to  give  it  to  him, 
and  he  himself  had  only  escaped  from  Rome  bv  breaking 
their  interdict ;  even  the  open  murder  of  a  Roman  commie 
sioner  who  under  the  orders  of  the  senate  administered  at 
guardian  the  government  of  Syria,  passed  totally  unpun- 
ished. The  Asiatics  were  very  well  aware  that  they  were 
not  in  a  position  to  resist  the  Roman  legions;  but  they 
were  no  less  aware  that  the  senate  was  but  little  inclined  to 
give  the  burgesses  orders  to  march  for  the  Euphrates  or  tht 
Nile.  Thus  the  state  of  these  remote  countries  resembled 
that  of  the  schoolroom  when  the  teacher  is  absent  or  lax  * 
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aud  the  government  of  Borne  deprived  the  nations  at  once 
of  the  blessings  of  freedom  and  of  the  blessings  of  order. 
For  the  Romans  themselves,  moreover,  this  state  of  ma^ 
ters  was  so  far  perilous  that  it  to  a  certain  extent  left  their 
northern  and  eastern  frontier  exposed.  In  these  quarter  i 
kingdoms  might  be  formed  by  the  aid  of  the  inland  coun- 
tries situated  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Roman  hegemony 
and  in  antagonism  to  the  weak  states  under  Roman  protect 
tion,  without  Rome  being  able  directly  or  speedily  to  inteiv 
fere,  and  might  develop  a  power  dangerous  to,  and  entering 
■Doner  or  later  into  rivalry  with,  Rome.  No  doubt  the 
condition  of  the  borderiug  nations — everywhere  split  into 
fragments  and  nowhere  favourable  to  political  development 
on  a  great  scale— formed  some  sort  of  protection  against 
Uiis  danger ;  yet  we  very  clearly  perceive  in  the  history  of 
the  East,  that  at  this  period  the  Euphrates  was  no  longer 
guarded  by  the  phalanx  of  Seleucus  and  was  not  yet  watched 
by  the  legions  of  Augustus. 

It  was  high  time  to  put  an  end  to  this  uncertain  state  of 
things.  But  the  only  possible  way  of  ending  it  was  by 
converting  the  client  states  into  Roman  provinces.  This 
could  be  done  all  the  more  easily,  that  the  Roman  provincial 
constitution  in  fact  only  concentrated  military  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  Roman  governor,  while  administration  and 
jurisdiction  in  the  main  were,  or  at  any  rate  were  intended 
to  be,  retained  by  the  communities,  so  that  as  much  of  the 
old  political  independence  as  was  at  all  capable  of  life 
might  be  preserved  in  the  form  of  communal  freedom. 
The  necessity  for  this  administrative  reform  could  not  well 
be  mistaken ;  the  only  question  was,  whether  the  senate 
would  put  it  off  and  mar  it,  or  whether  it  would  have  the 
eonrage  and  the  power  clearly  to  discern  and  energetically 
to  execute  what  was  needful. 

Let  us  first  glance  at  Africa.    The  order  of  things  es> 

tablished  by  the  Romans  in  Libya  rested  in  sub- 

■adK»r        Stance  on  a  balance  of  power  between  the  No- 


mad kingdom  of  Massinissa  and  the  city  of 
Carthage.     While  the  former  was  enlarged,  confirmed,  and 
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civiliied  under  the  vigorous  and  sagacious  government  ol 
Massinissa  (ii.  243),  Carthage  in  consequence  simply  of  ■ 
Htate  of  peace  became  once  more,  at  least  in  wealth  and 
population,  what  it  had  been  at  the  height  of  its  political 
power.  The  Romans  saw  with  ill-concealed  and  enviouf 
fear  the  apparently  indestructible  prosperity  of  their  old 
rival ;  while  hitherto  they  had  refused  to  grant  to  it  any 
real  protection  against  the  constantly  repeated  encroach 
ments  of  Massinissa,  they  now  began  openly  to  interfere  in 
fiivour  of  the  neighbouring  prince.  The  dispute  which  had 
been  pending  for  more  than  thirty  years  between  the  city 
and  the  king  as  to  the  possession  of  the  province  of  Em* 
poria  on  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  one  of  the  most  fertile  in  the 
Carthaginian  territory,  was  at  length  (about 
593)  decided  by  Roman  commissioners  to  th« 
effect  that  the  Carthaginians  should  evacuate  those  towns 
of  Emporia  which  still  remained  in  their  possession,  and 
should  pay  500  talents  (£120,000)  to  the  king  as  compen- 
sation for  the  illegal  enjoyment  of  the  territory.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  Massinissa  immediately  seized  another 
Carthaginian  district  on  the  western  frontier  of  their  terri* 
lory,  the  town  of  Tusca  and  the  great  plains  near  the  Bap 
gradas ;  no  course  was  left  to  the  Carthagmians  but  to  com- 
mence another  hopeless  process  at  Rome.  After  long  and, 
beyond  doubt,  intentional  delay  a  second  commission  ap 
peared  in  Africa ;  but,  when  the  Carthaginians  were  unwill- 
ing to  commit  themselves  unconditionally  to  a  decision  to 
be  pronounced  by  it  as  arbiter  without  an  exact  preliminary 
investigation  into  the  question  of  right,  and  insisted  on  a 
thorough  discussion  of  the  latter  question,  the  commission- 
ei9  without  further  ceremony  returned  to  Rome, 

The  question  of  right  between  Carthage  ana  Maminisaa 
_  thus  remained  unsettled  ;  but  the  mission  inive 

ttcn  sf  Otf-    rise  to  a  more  important  decision.    The  head  of 
wSSidLon  at     the  Commissi  :>n  had  been  the  old  Marcus  Catc 
at  that  time  perhaps  the  most  influential  man  in 
the  senate,  and,  as  a  veteran  survivor  from  the  BannibalU 
war,  still  filled  with  thorough  hatred  and  thorough  dread  of 
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Hhe  PhoeDician^.  With  surprise  and  jealousy  Cato  had 
rith  his  own  eyes  the  flourishing  state  of  the  hereditary 
Ices  of  Rome,  the  luxuriant  country  and  the  crowded 
streets,  the  immense  stores  of  arms  in  the  magazines  and 
the  rich  materials  for  a  fleet ;  already  he  in  spirit  beheld  a' 
seoond  Hannibal  wielding  all  these  resources  against  Rome. 
h  his  honest  and  manly,  but  thoroughly  narrow-minded, 
Ihahion,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Rome  could  not  b« 
■eeure  until  Carthage  had  disappeared  from  the  face  of  th# 
earth,  and  immediately  after  his  return  set  forth  this  view 
In  the  senate.  Those  of  the  aristocracy  whose  ideas  were 
more  enlarged,  and  especially  Scipio  Nasica,  opposed  this 
paltry  policy  with  great  earnestness;  and  showed  how 
blind  were  the  fears  entertained  regarding  a  mercantile  city 
whose  Phoenician  inhabitants  were  becoming  more  and 
more  disused  to  warlike  arts  and  ideas,  and  how  the  exists 
ence  of  that  rich  commercial  city  was  quite  compatible 
with  the  political  supremacy  of  Rome.  Even  the  conver> 
rion  of  Carthage  into  a  Roman  provincial  town  might  have 
been  practicable,  and  indeed,  compared  with  the  present 
condition  of  the  Phoenicians,  perhaps  even  not  unwelcome. 
Cato,  however,  desired  not  the  submission,  but  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  hated  city.  His  policy,  as  it  would  seem,  found 
allies  partly  in  the  statesmen  who  were  inclined  to  bring 
the  transmarine  territories  into  immediate  dependence  on 
Rome,  partly  and  especially  in  the  mighty  influence  of  the 
Roman  bankers  and  great  capitalists  on  whom,  after  the 
destruction  of  the  rich  moneyed  and  mercantile  city,  its 
inheritance  would  necessarily  devolve.  The  majority  ro- 
solved  at  the  flrst  fitting  opportunity — respect  for  public 
opinion  required  that  they  should  wait  for  such — to  bring 
about  war  with  CartJiage,  or  rather  the  destruction  of  the 
«ty. 

Hie  desired  occasion  was  soon  found.  The  provoking 
War  b«-  violations  of  right  on  the  part  of  Massinissa  and 
SuMttBT  ^^^  Romans  brought  to  the  helm  in  Carthage 
<'*'*>>*«^  Hasdrubal  and  Carthalo,  the  leaders  of  the 
patriotic  party  which  was  nol  ir.deed,  like  the  Achaeans 
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disposod  to  roTclt  against  the  Roman  supicinacy,  but  wat 
at  least  resolved  to  defend,  if  necessary,  by  arms  against 
Massinissa  the  stipulated  rights  of  the  Carthaginians.  Th« 
patriots  ordered  forty  of  the  most  decided  partisans  of 
Massinissa  to  be  banished  from  the  city,  and  made  the  peo- 
ple siiear  that  they  would  on  no  account  ever  permit  theit 
reliim ;  at  the  same  time,  in  order  to  repel  the  attacks  that 
might  be  expected  from  Massinissa,  they  formed  out  of  the 
free  Numidians  a  numerous  army  under  Aroobarzanes,  the 
grandson  of  Syphax  (about  600).  Massinisaai 
however,  was  prudent  enough  not  to  take  arms 
now,  but  to  submit  himself  unconditionally  to  the  decision 
of  the  Romans  respecting  the  disputed  territory  on  the 
Bagradas ;  and  thus  the  Romans  could  assert  with  some 
plausibility  that  the  Carthaginian  preparations  must  have 
been  directed  against  them,  and  could  insist  on  the  immedi- 
ate dismissal  of  the  army  and  destruction  of  the  naval 
stores.  The  Carthaginian  senate  was  disposed  to  consent, 
but  the  multitude  prevented  the  execution  of  the  decree, 
and  the  Roman  envoys,  who  had  brought  this  order  to  Car- 
thage, were  in  peril  of  their  lives.  Massinissa  sent  his  son 
Gulussa  to  Rome  to  report  the  continuance  of  the  Carthi^ 
ginian  warlike  preparations  by  land  and  sea,  and  to  hastra 
the  declaration  of  war.  After  a  further  embassy  of  ten 
men  had  confirmed  the  statement  that  Carthage  was  in 
reality  arming  (602),  the  senate  rejected  the  de- 
mand of  Cato  for  an  absolute  declaration  of  war, 
but  resolved  in  a  secret  sitting  that  war  should  be  declared 
if  the  Carthaginians  would  rot  consent  to  dismiss  their 
army  and  to  burn  their  materials  for  a  fleet.  Meanwhile 
the  conflict  had  already  begun  in  Africa.  Massinissa  had 
•ent  back  the  men  whom  the  Carthaginians  had  banished, 
under  the  escort  of  his  son  Gulussa,  to  the  city.  When  the 
Carthaginians  closed  their  gates  against  them  and  killed  also 
tome  of  the  Numidians  returning  home,  Massinissa  put  hu 
troops  in  motion,  and  the  patriot  party  in  Carthage  also 
prepared  for  the  struggle.  But  Hasdrubal,  who  was  placed 
%t  the  head  of  their  army,  was  one  of  the  usual  incapablet 
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whom  the  Carthaginians  were  in  the  habit  of  eniploj  iiig  ai 
generals;  strutting  about  in  his  general's  purple  like  a 
theatrical  king,  and  pampering  his  portly  person  even  ia 
the  camp,  that  Tain-glorious  and  unwieldy  man  was  little 
fitted  to  render  help  in  an  exigency  which  perhaps  even  th« 
genius  of  Hamilcar  and  the  arm  of  Hannibal  could  have  dp 
longer  averted.  Before  the  eyes  of  Scipio  Aemilianu8| 
whoy  at  that  time  a  military  tribune  in  the  Spanish  army, 
had  been  sent  to  Massinissa  to  bring  over  African  elephanta 
for  his  commander,  and  who  on  this  occasion  looked  down 
on  the  conflict  from  a  mountain  '^  like  Zeus  from  Ida,''  the 
Carthaginians  and  Numidians  fought  a  great  battle,  in  which 
the  former,  though  reinforced  by  6,000  Numidian  horsemen 
brought  to  them  by  discontented  captains  of  Massinissa^ 
and  superior  in  number  to  the  enemy,  were  worsted.  After 
this  defeat  the  Carthaginians  offered  to  make  cessions  of 
territory  and  payments  of  money  to  Massinissa,  and  Scipio 
at  their  solicitation  attempted  to  bring  about  an  agreement; 
but  the  project  of  peace  was  frustrated  by  the  refusal  of 
the  Carthaginian  patriots  to  surrender  the  deserters.  Has- 
drubal,  however,  closely  hemmed  in  by  the  troops  of  his 
antagonist,  was  compelled  to  grant  to  the  latter  all  that  he 
demanded — the  surrender  of  the  deserters,  the  return  of  the 
Allies,  the  delivery  of  arms,  the  marching  off  under  the 
yoke,  the  payment  of  100  talents  (£SM,000)  annually  for 
the  next  fifty  years.  But  even  this  convention  was  not 
kept  by  the  Numidians ;  on  the  contrary  the  disarmed  rem- 
nant of  the  Carthaginian  army  was  cut  to  pieces  by  them 
on  the  way  home. 

The  Romans,  who  had  careflilly  abstained  from  prevent- 
^^^  ing  the  war  itself  by  seasonable  interposition, 

BiTwar  had  now  what  they  wished :  namely,  a  service- 
^  able  pretext  for  war — for  the  Carthaginians  had 

oertamly  now  transgressed  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty^ 
that  they  should  not  wage  war  against  the  allies  of  Rome 
or  beyond  their  own  bounds  (ii.  223,  237)-  -aid  an  antago- 
nist already  beaten  beforehand.  The  Italian  contingents 
were  summoned  to  Rome,  and  the  ships  were  assembled : 
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thr  declaration  of  war  might  issue  at  any  moment.  Tht 
Carthaginians  made  every  effort  to  avert  the  impending 
blow.  Hasdrubal  and  Carthalo,  the  leaders  of  the  patriol 
party,  were  condemned  to  death,  and  an  embassy  was  soot 
to  Home  to  throw  the  responsibility  on  them.  But  at  tbt 
■ame  time  envoys  from  Utica,  the  second  city  c^  the  Lib- 
jran  Phoenicians,  arrived  there  with  full  powers  to  surrender 
their  community  wholly  to  the  Romans-— compared  with 
such  obliging  submissiveness,  it  seemed  almost  an  iiisolenet 
that  the  Carthaginians  had  rested  content  with  ordering, 
unbidden,  the  execution  of  their  most  eminent  men.  The 
senate  declared  that  the  excuse  of  the  Carthaginians  was 
found  insufficient ;  to  the  question,  what  in  that  case  would 
suffice,  the  reply  was  given  that  the  Carthaginians  knew 
t^t  themselves.  They  might,  no  doubt,  have  known  whal 
the  Romans  wished ;  but  yet  it  seemed  impossible  to  be> 
lieve  that  the  last  hour  of  their  loved  native  city  had  really 
come.  Once  more  Carthaginian  envoys — on  this  oocasioc 
thirty  in  number  and  with  unlimited  powers — were  sent  to 
Rome.  When  they  arrived,  war  was  already  declared 
(beginning  of '605),  and  the  double  consular 
army  had  embarked.  Yet  they  even  now  at^ 
tempted  to  dispel  the  storm  by  complete  submission.  The 
senate  replied  that  Rome  was  ready  to  guarantee  to  the 
Carthaginian  community  its  territory,  its  municipal  free- 
dom  and  its  laws,  its  public  and  private  property,  provided 
that  it  would  furnish  to  the  consuls  who  had  just  departed 
for  Sicily  within  the  space  of  a  month  at  Lilybaeum  300 
hostages  from  the  children  of  the  leading  &milies,  and 
would  fulfil  the  further  orders  which  the  consuls  in  conft>rm* 
ity  with  their  instructions  should  give  forth.  The  reply 
«as  been  called  ambiguous ;  but  very  erroneously,  as  eveo 
at  the  time  clearsighted  men  among  the  Carthaginians  them- 
selves pointed  out.  The  circumstance  that  everything 
which  ^hey  could  ask  was  guaranteed  with  the  single  excep> 
tion  of  the  city,  and  that  nothing  was  said  as  to  stopping 
the  embarkation  of  the  troops  for  Africa,  showed  very 
dearly  what  the  Roman  intentions  were  ;  the  senale  actei^ 
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with  tearful  harahnesfi,  but  it  did  not  put  on  the  semblance 
of  concession.  The  Carthaginians,  however,  would  not 
open  their  eyes ;  there  was  no  statesman  found,  who  had 
the  power  tc  move  the  unstable  multitude  of  the  citj'  either 
to  thorough  resistance  or  to  thorough  resigijition.  Wheo 
they  heard  at  the  same  time  of  the  horrible  decree  of  wai 
and  of  the  endurable  demand  for  hostages,  they  complied 
Immediately  with  the  latter,  and  still  clung  to  hope,  be- 
cause they  had  not  the  courage  fully  to  realize  the  import 
of  surrendering  themselves  beforehand  to  the  arbitrary  will 
of  a  mortal  foe.  The  consuls  sent  the  hostages  from  Lily- 
baeum  to  Rome,  and  informed  the  Carthaginian  envoys 
thai  they  would  learn  further  particulars  in  Africa.  The 
landing  was  accomplished  without  resistance,  and  the  pro- 
visions demanded  were  supplied.  When  the  Gerusia  of 
Carthage  appeared  in  a  body  at  the  headrquarters  in  Utica 
to  receive  the  further  orders,  the  consuls  required  in  the 
first  instance  the  disarming  of  the  city.  To  the  question 
of  the  Carthaginians,  who  was  in  that  case  to  protect  them 
even  against  their  own  emigrants — against  the  army,  which 
had  swelled  to  20,000  men,  under  the  command  of  Has* 
drubal  who  had  saved  himself  from  the  sentence  of  death 
by  flight — it  was  replied,  that  this  would  be  provided  for 
by  the  Romans.  Accordingly  the  council  of  the  city  ob- 
sequiously appeared  before  the  consuls  with  all  their  flee^* 
material,  all  the  military  stores  of  the  public  magazines, 
all  the  arms  that  were  found  in  the  possession  of  private 
persons — to  the  number  of  3,000  catapults  and  200,000 
sets  of  armour — and  inquired  whether  anything  more  was 
desired.  Then  the  consul  Lucius  Marcius  Censorinus  rose 
and  announced  to  the  council,  that  in  accordance  with  the 
instructions  given  by  the  senate  the  existing  city  was  to  be 
destroyed,  but  that  the  inhabitants  were  at  liberty  to  settle 
loew  in  their  territory  wherever  they  chose,  provided  it 
were  at  a  distance  of  at  least  ten  miles  from  the  sea. 

This  fearful  command  aroused  in  the  breasts  of  the  Phoe- 
nicians all  the— shall  we  say   magnanimous  or 


frenzied  ?— enthusiasm,  which  was  displayed  ]»re 
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iriously  by  the  Tyriaris  against  Alexander,  and  subsequentlj 
k>y  the  Jews  against  Vespasian.  Unparalleled  as  was  th< 
patience  with  which  this  nation  could  endure  bondage  and 
oppression,  as  unparalleled  was  now  the  tumultuous  furj 
of  that  mercantile  and  sea&ring  population,  when  the  thingi 
at  stake  were  not  the  state  and  freedom,  but  the  beloved 
soil  of  their  ancestral  city  and  their  venerable  and  deal 
home  beside  the  sea.  Hope  and  deliverance  were  out  of 
the  question ;  sound  policy  enjoined  even  now  an  uncondi* 
tional  submission.  But  the  voice  of  the  few  who  couii- 
Belled  the  acceptance  of  what  was  inevitable  was,  like  Um 
call  of  a  pilot  during  a  hurricane,  drowned  amidst  the  furi« 
ous  yells  of  the  multitude ;  which,  in  its  frantic  rage,  laid 
hands  on  the  magistrates  of  the  city  who  had  counselled  the 
surrender  of  the  hostages  and  arms,  made  such  of  the  inno- 
cent bearers  of  the  news  as  had  ventured  at  all  to  return 
home  expiate  their  terrible  tidings,  and  tore  in  pieces  the 
Italians  who  chanced  to  be  sojourning  in  the  city  by  way 
of  avenging  beforehand,  at  least  on  them,  the  destruction 
of  its  native  home.  No  resolution  was  taken  to  defend 
themselves ;  unarmed  as  they  were,  this  was  a  matter  of 
course.  The  gates  were  closed  ;  stones  were  carried  to  the 
battlements  of  the  walls  that  had  been  stripped  of  the  cata- 
pults ;  the  chief  command  was  entrusted  to  Hasdrubal,  the 
grandson  of  Massinissa ;  the  slaves  in  a  body  were  declared 
free.  The  army  of  refugees  under  the  fugitive  Ilasdrubdi 
— which  was  in  possession  of  the  whole  Carthaginian  terri* 
tory  with  the  exception  of  the  towns  on  the  east  coast  occu- 
pied by^  the  Romans,  viz.,  Hadrumetum,  Little  Leptis, 
Thapsus  and  AchuUa,  and  the  city  of  Utica,  and  offered  an 
invaluable  support  for  the  defence — 'vas  entreated  not  to 
refuse  its  aid  to  the  commonwealth  in  this  dire  emergency. 
At  the  same  time,  concealing  in  true  Phoenician  style  the 
most  unbounded  resentment  under  the  cloak  of  humility 
they  attempted  to  deceive  the  enemy.  A  message  was  sent 
to  tho  consuls  to  request  a  thirty  days^  armistice  for  the 
despatch  of  an  embassy  to  Rome.  The  Carthaginians  wero 
well  aware  that  the  generals  neither  would  nor  could  granf 
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this  request,  wliich  had  been  refused  already  ;  but  the  con 
sols  were  oonfirmed  bj  it  in  the  natural  supposition  that 
aiter  the  first  outbreak  of  despair  the  utterly  defenceless 
city  would  submit,  and  accordingly  postponed  the  attack. 
The  precious  interval  was  employed  in  preparing  catapults 
■nd  armour ;  day  and  night  all,  without  distinction  of  age 
or  sex,  were  occupied  in  constructing  machines  and  forging 
arms ;  the  public  buildings  were  torn  down  to  procure  tim* 
ber  and  metal ;  women  cot  off  their  hair  to  furnish  the 
strings  indispensable  for  the  catapults;  in  an  incredibly 
short  time  the  walls  and  the  men  were  once  more  armed. 
That  all  this  could  be  done  without  the  consuls,  who  were 
bat  a  few  miles  off,  learning  anything  of  it,  is  not  the  least 
marvelloos  feature  in  this  marvellous  movement  animated 
by  a  truly  enthusiastic,  and  in  fact  superhuman,  national 
liatred.  When  at  length  the  consuls,  weary  of  waiting, 
broke  up  from  their  camp  at  Utica,  and  thought  that  they 
should  be  able  to  scale  the  naked  walls  with  ladders,  they 
Cdund  to  their  surprise  and  horror  the  battlements  crowned 
anew  with  catapults,  and  the  large  populous  city,  which  they 
had  hoped  to  occupy  like  an  open  village,  able  and  ready  to 
defend  itself  to  the  last  man. 

Carthage  was  rendered  very  strong  both  by  the  nature 
Otnation  of  ^^  ^^  situation  *  and  by  the  art  of  its  inhabit- 
^■'^^■^•'  ants,  who  had  very  frequently  to  depend  on  the 
protection  of  its  walls.  Into  the  broad  gulf  of  Tunis,  which 
b  bounded  on  the  west  by  Cape  Farina  and  on  the  e&st  by 
Cape  Bon,  there  projects  in  a  direction  from  west  to  east  a 
promontory,  which  is  encompassed  on  three  sides  by  the 
•ea  and  is  connected  with  the  mainland  only  towards  the 
west.  This  promontory,  at  its  narrowest  part  only  about 
fewo  miles  broad  and  on  the  whole  flat,  again  expands  tow* 

*  The  line  of  the  ooest  has  been  in  the  course  of  centuries  so  much 
changed  that  the  former  local  relations  are  but  imperfectly  recognizable 
•n  the  ancient  site.  The  name  of  the  city  is  preserved  by  Cope  Carti^ 
gena — also  called  from  the  saint^s  tomb  found  there  Ras  Sidi  bu  Said— 
the  eastern  headland  of  the  peninsula,  projecting  into  the  gulf  with  itr 
highest  point  risiimp  to  898  feet  aboTe  the  level  of  the  sea. 
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arcis  tho  gul^  and  terminates  diere  in  the  two  heights  of 
Jebel-Khawi  and  Sidi  bu  Said,  between  which  extends  thi 
plain  of  £1  Mersa.  On  its  southern  portion  which  ends  in 
the  height  of  Sidi  bu  Said  lay  the  city  of  Carthage.  Tbt 
pretty  steep  declivity  of  that  height  towards  the  gull  uni 
its  numerous  rooks  and  shallows  gave  natural  strength  l6 
the  side  of  the  city  next  to  the  gulf,  and  a  simple  cirouniF 
vallation  was  sufficient  there.  On  the  wall  along  the  wetl 
or  landward  side,  on  the  other  hand,  where  nature  afforded 
no  protection,  every  appliance  within  the  power  of  the  art 
of  fortification  in  those  times  was  expended.  It  consisted| 
as  its  recently  discovered  remains  exactly  tallying  with  the 
description  of  Polybius  have  shown,  of  an  outer  wall  of 
six  and  a  half  feet  in  thickness  and  immense  casemates  oon- 
structed  behind  this  wall  probably  along  its  whole  extent ; 
these  were  separated  from  the  outer  wall  by  a  covered  way 
six  feet  broad,  and  had  a  width  of  fourteen  feet,  exclusive 
of  the  front  and  back  walls,  each  of  which  was  fully  three 
feet  broad.*    This  enormous  wall,  composed  throughout  of 

*  The  dimensiona  given  by  Beu]6  (FouiUet  d  Carthag*^  1861)  srs 
•■  follows  in  m&irea  and  in  Greek  feet  (1  =  0*309  m&tre) : — 

Outer  wall. 2iDdtro8=6j^ilBet. 

Corridor 1-9    "    =6       " 

Front  waU  of  OBAeznatcB 1      **     ^Z)i   ** 

CMemato  rooma. 4-2    ••     =14     *' 

BMk  waU  of  easematea. 1      *•     =SX  <* 

Whole  breadth  of  the  walla. 10*1  mdt  =  8S  feet. 

Or,  as  Diodonis  (p.  522)  states  it,  22  oubita  (1  Greek  cubit  =  1^  ibelX 
while  IiiTy  (ap.  Oros.  iv.  22)  and  Appian  (Pun,  95),  who  seem  to  hsft 
bad  before  them  ancther  less  accurate  passage  of  PoljbiuSi  state  tbs 
breadth  of  the  walls  at  80  feet.  The  triple  wall  of  Appian — as  to 
which  a  &lse  idea  has  hitherto  been  difibsed  by  Floras  (i.  81)— denotes 
tiie  outer  wall,  and  the  fVont  and  back  walls  of  the  casemates.  Th«l 
this  coincidence  is  not  accidental,  and  that  we  have  here  in  reality  tht 
remains  of  the  famed  walls  of  Carthage  before  us,  will  be  eridenl  to 
every  one :  the  objections  of  Dayis  {Carthage  and  her  Remaint,  p.  87U 
ti  teg,)  only  show  how  little  even  the  utmost  zeal  can  educe  in  oppoai* 
tion  to  the  nmin  results  of  BeuM.  Only  we  must  maintain  that  all  tht 
ancient  authorities  give  the  statements  of  which  we  are  now  speaking 
with  reference  not  to  the  oitadeUwall,  but  to  the  dty-wall  on  the  lantf 
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large  hewn  blooks,  roee  in  two  stories,  exclusive  of  :lie  bat- 
tleoi^ita  and  the  huge  towers  four  stories  high,  to  a  height 
of  forty-fiTe  feet^*  and  furnished  in  the  lower  range  of  the 
•asematea  stables  and  provender-stores  for  300  elephant^ 
in  the  upper  range  stalls  for  horses,  magazines,  and  baiw 
nck8.f  llie  citadel^iill,  the  Byrsa  (Syriac,  6lr Ma  =  cita- 
del), a  comparatively  considerable  rocic  having  a  height  of 
188  feet  and  at  its  base  a  circumference  of  fully  2,000 
double  paces,!  was  joined  to  this  wall  at  its  southern  end, 

wird  side,  of  which  the  wall  along  the  south  side  of  the  dtadel  biU  was 
in  integral  part  (Oroe.  iv.  22).  In  accordance  witii  this  view,  the  exca- 
Tations  at  the  citadel  hill  on  the  east,  north,  and  west,  have  shown  no 
traces  of  fortifications,  whereas  on  the  south  side  they  have  brought  to 
fight  the  Tery  remains  of  this  great  waU.  There  is  no  reason  for  re- 
garding these  as  the  remains  of  a  separate  fortification  of  the  citadel 
disttoct  from  the  city-waU ;  it  mny  be  presumed  that  further  excavations 
at  a  corresponding  depth— ^e  foundation  of  the  city  wall  discovered  at 
the  Byrsa  lies  fifty-six  feet  beneatii  the  present  surface — will  bring  to 
light  like,  or  at  any  rate  analogous,  foundations  along  the  whole  land, 
ward  side,  although  it  is  probable  that  at  the  point  where  the  walled 
suborb  of  Magalia  adjoined  the  main  wall  the  fortification  was  either 
weaker  from  the  first  or  was  early  neglected.  The  length  of  the  wall 
as  a  whole  cannot  be  stated  with  precision ;  but  it  must  have  been  very 
considerable,  for  Uiree  hundred  elephants  were  stabled  there,  and  the 
stores  for  their  fodder  and  perhaps  other  spaces  also  as  well  as  the 
gates  are  to  be  taken  into  account.  It  was  very  natural  that  the  inner 
cHy,  within  whose  walls  the  Byrsa  was  included,  should,  especially  by 
way  of  contrast  to  the  suburb  of  Magalia  which  had  its  separate  cir* 
comTallation,  be  sometimes  itself  called  Byrsa  (App.  Pun,  117 ;  Nepoa, 
ap.  Serv.  Aen.  i.  868). 

*  Such  is  the  height  given  by  Appian,  /.  e.  ;  Diodorus  gives  th« 
height,  probably  inclusive  of  the  battlements,  at  40  cubits  or  6^>  feet 
The  remnant  preserved  is  still  from  IS  to  16  feet  (4-6  metres)  high. 

f  The  rooms  of  a  horse-shoe  shape  brought  to  light  in  excavation 
have  a  depth  of  14,  and  a  breadth  of  11,  Greek  feet ;  the  width  of  the 
Mtranees  is  not  specified.  Whether  these  dimensions  and  the  proper- 
HODS  of  the  corridor  suffice  for  our  recognizing  them  as  elephants' 
•tails,  remdns  to  be  settled  by  a  more  accurate  investigation.  The  par* 
tttion-walls,  which  separate  the  apartments,  have  a  thicknpess  of  1*1 
mdtre  =  3^  feet. 

\  Oros.  iv.  22.  Fully  2,000  paces,  or — as  Polybius  must  bave  said 
^\^  tiadia^  are  =  about  S,000  mMret.    The  citadeUhill,  on  which  thf 
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juBt  as  the  rock-wall  of  the  Gapitol  war  joined  to  the  oity* 
wall  of  Rome.  Its  summit  bore  the  huge  temple  of  th« 
God  of  Healing,  resting  on  a  basement  of  sixty  steps.  The 
south  side  of  the  city  was  washed  partly  by  the  shallow 
lake  of  Tunes  towards  the  south-west,  which  was  separated 
almost  wholly  from  the  gulf  by  a  narrow  and  low  tongue 
of  land  running  southwards  from  the  Carthaginian  penin* 
^ula,*  partly  by  the  open  gulf  towards  th^  south-east.  A 
this  last  spot  was  situated  the  double  harbour  of  the  city,  a 
work  of  human  hands ;  the  outer  or  commercial  harbour,  a 
longish  rectangle  with  the  narrow  end  turned  to  the  sea, 
from  whose  entrance,  only  seventy  feet  wide,  broad  quayi 
stretched  along  the  water  on  both  sides,  and  the  inner  di^ 
cular  war-harbour,  the  Cothon,f  with  the  island  containing 
the  admiral's  house  in  the  middle,  which  was  approached 
through  the  outer  harbour.  Between  the  two  passed  the 
city-wall,  which  turning  eastward  from  the  Byrsa  excluded 
the  tongue  of  land  and  the  outer  harbour,  but  included  the 
war-harbour,  so  that  the  entrance  to  the  latter  must  be  oon- 
ceived  as  capable  of  being  closed  like  a  gate.  Not  far  from 
the  war^harbour  lay  the  market-place,  which  was  connected 
by  three  narrow  streets  with  the  citadel  open  on  the  side 
towards  the  town.  To  the  north  of,  and  beyond,  the  city 
proper,  the  pretty  considerable  space  of  the  modern  El 
Mersa,  even  at  that  time  occupied  in  great  part  by  villas 
and  well-watered  gardens,  and  then  called  Magalia,  had  a 
circumvallation  of  its  own   dovetailed  into  the  city-walL 

charch  of  St.  Louis  now  stand?,  measures  at  the  top  about  1,400,  half 
iray  up  about  2,600,  metres  in  circumference  (Beul6,  p.  22) ;  for  tht 
circiimforence  at  the  base  that  estimate  will  very  well  suffice. 

*  It  now  bears  the  fort  Guletta. 

f  That  this  Phoenician  word  sigrifies  a  basin  excavated  in  a  droular 
ihape,  is  shown  both  by  Diodorus  (iii.  44)  and  by  its  being  employed  bf 
the  Greeks  to  denote  a  **  cup.'*  It  thus  suits  only  the  inner  harbour  of 
Carthage,  and  in  that  sense  it  is  used  by  Strabo  (xyil  2,  14,  where  it  if 
ttrictly  applied  to  the  admiral's  island)  and  Fest.  Ep,  v,  Oothonet^  p.  97 
Appian  {Pun,  127)  is  not  quite  accurate  in  describing  the  rectangoJai 
harbour  in  front  of  the  Coihon  as  part  of  it. 
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On  the  opposite  point  of  the  peninsula,  the  JebelRhawi 
near  the  modem  village  of  Ghamart,  lay  the  necrojpolis. 
These  three — the  old  city,  the  suburb,  and  the  necropolis— 
U^ether  filled  the  whole  breadth  of  the  promontory  on  its 
side  next  the  gulf,  and  were  only  accessible  by  the  two 
highways  leading  to  Utica  and  Tunes  along  that  narrow 
«cmgue  of  land,  which,  although  not  closed  by  a  wall,  yet 
afforded  a  most  advantageous  position  for  the  armies  taking 
th)ir  stand  under  the  protection  of  the  capital  with  the 
view  of  protecting  it  in  return. 

The  difficult  task  of  reducing  so  well  fortified  a  city  was 
rendered  still  more  difficult  by  the  fact,  that  the  resources 
of  the  capital  itself  and  of  its  territory  which  still  included 
800  townships  and  was  mostly  under  the  power  of  the  emi- 
grant party  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  numerous  tribes  of 
the  free  or  'half-free  Libyans  hostile  to  Massinissa  on  the 
other,  enabled  the  Carthaginians  simultaneously  with  their 
defence  of  the  city  to  keep  a  numerous  army  in  the  field—  • 
an  army  which,  from  the  desperate  temper  of  the  emigrants 
and  the  serviceableness  of  the  light  Numidian  cavalry,  the 
besiegers  could  not  afford  to  disr^ard. 

The  consuls  accordingly  had  by  no  means  an  easy  task 
to  perform,  when  they  now  found  themselves 
compelled  to  commence  a  regular  siege.  Manius 
Manilius,  who  commanded  the  land  army,  pitched  his  camp 
opposite  the  wall  of  the  citadel,  while  Lucius  Censorinua 
stationed  himself  with  the  fleet  on  the  lake  and  there  began 
operations  on  the  tongue  of  land.  The  Carthaginian  army 
under  Hasdrubal,  encamped  on  the  other  side  of  the  lake 
near  the  fortress  of  Nepheris,  whence  it  obstructed  the 
labours  of  the  Roman  soldiers  despatched  to  cut  timber  for 
constructing  machines,  and  the  able  cavalry-leader  in  paiv 
dcnlar,  Ilimilco  Phameas,  slew  many  of  the  Romans. 
Censorinus  fitted  up  two  large  battering-rams  on  the  tongue, 
and  made  a  breach  with  them  at  this  weakest  place  of  the 
wall ;  but,  as  evening  had  set  in,  the  assault  had  to  be  post 
poned.  During  the  night  the  besieged  succeeded  in  filling 
up  a  great  part  of  the  breach,  and  in  so  damaging  the  Ro 
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DTiat)  machines  by  a  sortie  that  they  could  not  work  nen 
day.  Nevertheless  the  Romans  ventured  on  the  assaoli; 
but  they  found  the  breach  and  the  portions  of  the  wall  and 
houses  in  the  neighbourhood  so  strongly  occupied,  and  ad 
vanced  with  such  imprudence,  that  they  were  repulsed  witli 
tevere  loss  and  would  have  suffered  still  greater  damage 
had  not  the  military  tribune  Scipio  Aemilianus,  foreseeing 
the  issue  of  the  foolhardy  attack,  kept  together  his  men  in 
front  of  the  walls  and  thus  intercepted  the  fugitives.  Ma 
nilius  accomplished  still  less  against  the  impregnable  wall 
of  the  citadel.  The  siege  thus  lingered  on.  The  diseases 
engendered  in  the  camp  by  the  heat  of  summer,  the  depart- 
ure of  Censorinus  the  abler  general,  the  ill-humour  and  in- 
action of  Massinissa  who  was  naturally  far  from  pleased  to 
see  the  Romans  taking  for  themselves  the  booty  which  h« 
had  long  coveted,  and  the  death  of  the  king  at  the  age  of 
ninety  which  ensued  soon  after  (end  of  605), 
utterly  arrested  the  offensive  operations  of  the 
Romans.  They  had  enough  to  do  in  protecting  their  shipt 
against  the  Carthaginian  incendiaries  and  their  camp  against 
nocturnal  surprises,  and  in  securing  food  for  their  men  an 
horses  by  the  construction  of  a  harbour-fort  and  by  forayi 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Two  expeditions  directed  against 
Hasdrubal  remained  without  success ;  and  in  fact  the  first, 
badly  led  over  difficult  ground,  had  almost  terminated  in  a 
formal  defeat.  But,  while  the  course  of  the  war  was  in* 
glorious  for  the  general  and  the  army,  the  military  tribune 
Scipio  achieved  in  it  brilliant  distinction.  It  was  he  who, 
on  occasion  of  a  nocturnal  attack  by  the  enemy  on  the  Ro- 
man camp,  starting  with  some  squadrons  of  horse  and  taking 
the  enemy  in  rear,  compelled  him  to  retreat.  On  the  first 
pipedition  to  Nepheris,  when  the  passage  of  the  river  had 
taktm  place  in  opposition  to  his  advice  and  had  almost  ocei^ 
aioned  the  destruction  of  the  army,  by  a  bold  attack  in 
flank  he  relieved  the  pressure  on  the  retreating  troops,  and 
by  his  devoted  and  heroic  courag)  rescued  a  division  which 
had  been  given  up  as  lost.  While  the  other  officers,  and 
the  consul  in  particular,  by  their  perfidy  deterred  the  townf 
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and  party-leaders  that  were  inclined  to  negotiate  Scipio 
succeeded  in  inducing  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  latter,  Hi- 
milco  Phameas,  to  pass  over  to  the  Romans  with  2,200 
cavalry.  Lastly,  after  he  had  in  fulfilment  of  the  charge 
of  the  dying  Massinissa  divided  his  kingdom  among  his 
three  sons,  Micipsa,  Gulussa,  and  Mastanabal,  he  brough 
U>  the  Roman  army  in  Gulussa  a  cavalry-leader  worthy  of 
bis  father,  and  thereby  remedied  the  want,  which  had  hith- 
erto been  seriously  felt,  of  light  cavalry.  His  refined  and 
yet  simple  demeanour,  which  recalled  rather  his  own  &ther 
than  him  whose  name  he  bore,  overcame  even  envy,  and  in 
the  camp  as  in  the  capital  the  name  of  Scipio  was  on  the 
lips  of  all.  Even  Cato,  who  was  not  liberal  with  his  praise, 
a  few  months  before  his  death — ^he  died  at  the 

148. 

end  of  605  without  having  seen  the  wish  of  his 
life,  the  destruction  of  Carthage,  accomplished — applied  to 
the  young  officer  and  to  his  incapable  comrades  the  Ho* 
meric  line : — 

He  only  is  a  liviDg  man,  the  rest  are  gliding  shades.* 

While  these  events  were  passing,  the  close  of  the  year 
had  come  and  with  it  a  change  of  commanders ;  the  consul 
Lucius  Piso  (606)  was  somewhat  late  in  appear- 
ing and  took  the  command  of  the  land  army, 
while  Lucius  Mancinus  took  charge  of  the  fleet.  But,  if 
their  predecessors  had  done  little,  these  did  nothing  at  all. 
Instead  of  prosecuting  the  siege  of  Carthage,  or  subduing 
the  army  of  Hasdrubal,  Piso  employed  himself  in  attacking 
the  small  maritime  towns  of  the  Phoenicians,  and  that 
mostly  without  success.  Clupea,  for  example,  repulsed 
him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  retire  in  disgrace  fr6m  Hippo 
Diarrhytus,  after  having  lost  the  whole  summer  in  front  of 
it  and  having  had  his  besieging  apparatus  twice  burnt 
Neapolis  was  no  doubt  taken  ;  but  the  pillage  of  the  town 
in  opposition  to  his  pledged  word  of  honour  was  not  spe- 
dally  favourable  to  the  progress  of  the  Roman  arms.  The 
oourage  of  the  Carthaginians  rose.    Bithyas,  a  Numidian 

Vol.  IlL'-a 
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sheik,  passed  over  to  them  with  800  horse;  llarthaginiaa 
Anvoys  were  enabled  to  attempt  negotiations  with  the  kings 
of  Numidia  and  Mauretania  and  even  with  Philip  the  Maoe* 
donian  pretender.  It  was  perhaps  internal  intriguea— Ha»> 
drubal  the  emigrant  brought  the  general  of  the  same  name^ 
^ho  commanded  in  the  city,  into  suspicion  on  account  of 
his  relationship  with  Massinissa,  and  caused  him  to  be  put 
to  death  in  the  senate-house — ^rather  than  the  activity  of  th« 
Romans,  that  prevented  things  from  assuming  a  turn  still 
more  fovourable  for  Carthage. 

With  the  view  of  producing  a  change  in  the  state  of 
floipioAemi-  African  affairs,  which  excited  uneasiness,  t^e 
»*M«*  Romans  resorted  to  the  extraordinary  measure 

of  entrusting  the  conduct  of  the  war  to  the  only  man  who 
had  as  yet  brought  home  honour  from  the  Libyan  plains, 
and  who  was  recommended  for  this  war  by  his  very  name. 
Instead  of  calling  Scipio  to  the  aediieship  for  which  he  was 
a  candidate,  they  gave  to  him  the  consulship  before  the 
usual  time,  setting  aside  the  laws  to  the  contrary  effect,  and 
committed  to  him  by  special  decree  the  conduct  of  the 
African  war.  He  arrived  (007)  in  Utica  at  a 
very  critical  moment.  The  Roman  admiral 
Mancinus,  charged  by  Piso  with  the  nominal  continuance 
of  the  siege  of  the  capital,  had  occupied  a  steep  cliff,  fiir 
remote  from  the  inhabited  district  and  scarcely  defended, 
on  the  almost  inaccessible  seaward  side  of  the  suburb  of 
Magalia,  and  had  united  nearly  his  whole  not  very  nume* 
rous  force  there,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  penetrate 
thence  into  the  outer  town.  In  fact  the  assailants  had  been 
for  a  moment  within  its  gates  and  the  oamp-followers  had 
flocked  forward  in  a  body  in  the  hope  of  spoil,  when  they 
were  again  driven  back  to  the  cliff  and,  being  without  su(> 
plies  and  almost  cut  off,  were  in  the  greatest  danger.  Scipio 
ibund  matters  in  that  position.  He  had  hardly  arrived 
when  he  despatched  the  troops  which  he  had  brought  with 
him  and  the  militia  of  Utica  by  sea  to  the  threatened  point, 
and  succeeded  in  saving  its  garrison  and  holding  the  cliff 
itself     Ailer  this  danger  >tas  averted,  the  genera]  proceeded 
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U'  tbe  camp  of  Piso  to  take  the  oommand  and  briug  th« 
army  bade  to  Gartbage.  Hasdrubal  and  Bithjaa  availed 
theiDseWes  of  his  absoioe  to  move  their  camp  immediately 
vp  to  the  cktjy  and  to  renew  the  attack  on  the  garrison  of 
the  diff  before  Magalia ;  but  Sdpio  appeared  with  the  van* 
f^uard  of  the  main  army  in  sufficient  time  to  afford  asaial* 
Bnoe  to  the  post.  Tben  the  siege  began  afresh  and  mora 
eameaUy.  First  of  all  Scipio  cleared  the  camp  of  the 
mass  of  camp-followers  and  sutlers  and  once  more  tight- 
ened the  relaxed  reins  of  discipline.  Military  operations 
were  soon  resumed  with  increased  vigour.  In  an  attack  by 
night  on  the  suburb  the  Romans  succeeded  in  passing  from 
a  tower — ^placed  in  front  of  the  walls  and  equal  to  them  in 
height— on  to  the  battlements,  and  opened  a  little  gate 
through  which  the  whole  army  entered.  The  Carthaginians 
abandoned  the  suburb  and  their  camp  before,  the  gates,  and 
gave  the  chief  command  of  the  garrison  of  the  city,  amount- 
ing to  30,000  men,  to  Hasdrubal.  The  new  commander 
displayed  his  energy  in  the  first  instance  by  giving  orders 
that  all  the  Roman  prisoners  should  be  brought  to  the  bat- 
tlements and,  after  undergoing  cruel  tortures,  should  be 
thrown  over  before  the  eyes  of  the  besieging  army ;  and, 
when  voices  were  raised  in  disapproval  of  the  act,  a  reign 
of  terror  was  introduced  with  reference  to  the  citizens  also. 
Scipio,  meanwhile,  after  having  confined  the  besieged  to  the 
eity  itself,  sought  totally  to  cut  oflT  their  intercourse  with 
the  outer  world.  He  took  up  his  head-quarters  on  the 
ridge  by  which  the  Carthaginian  peninsula  was  connected 
with  lihe  mainland,  and,  notwithstanding  the  various  at- 
tempts of  the  Carthaginians  to  disturb  his  operations,  oi>n« 
•tructed  a  great  camp  across  the  whole  breadth  of  the  isth- 
mus, which  completely  shut  off  the  city  from  the  landward 
side.  Nevertheless  ships  with  provisions  still  ran  into  the 
harbour,  partly  bold  merchantmen  allured  by  the  great 
gain,  partly  vessels  of  Bithyas,  who  availed  himself  of 
every  &vourable  wind  to  cx>nvey  supplies  to  the  city  from 
Nepheris  at  the  end  of  the  lake  of  Tunes ;  whatever  might 
now  be  the  sufferings  of  the  citizens,  the  garrison  was  stil' 
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sufficiently  provided  for.  Scipio  therefore  constructed  a 
ttone  mole,  96  feet  broad^  running  from  the  tongue  of  land 
between  the  lake  and  gulf  into  the  latter,  so  as  thus  to  close 
the  mouth  of  the  harbour.  The  city  seemed  lost,  when  the 
success  of  this  undertaking,  which  was  at  first  ridiculed  by 
^he  Carthaginians  as  impracticable,  became  evident  But 
me  surprise  was  balanced  by  another.  While  the  Romao 
lAbourers  were  constructing  the  mole,  work  was  going  for* 
ward  night  and  day  for  two  months  in  the  CarthaginiaL 
harbour,  without  even  the  deserters  being  able  to  tell  what 
were  the  designs  of  the  besieged.  All  of  a  sudden,  just  as 
the  Romans  had  completed  the  bar  across  the  entrance  to 
the  harbour,  fifty  Carthaginian  triremes  and  a  number  of 
boats  and  skifls  sailed  forth  from  that  same  harbour  into 
the  gulf — while  the  enemy  were  stopping  up  the  old  mouth 
of  the  harbour  towards  the  south,  the  Carthaginians  had  by 
means  of  a  canal  formed  in  an  easterly  direction  procured 
for  themselves  a  new  outlet,  which  owing  to  the  depth  of 
the  sea  at  that  spot  could  not  possibly  be  closed.  Had  the 
Carthaginians,  instead  of  resting  content  with  a  mere  dem- 
onstration, thrown  themselves  at  once  and  resolutely  on 
the  half-dismantled  and  wholly  unprepared  Roman  fleet,  it 
roust  have  been  lost ;  when  they  returned  on  the  third  day 
to  give  battle,  they  found  the  Romans  in  readiness.  The 
conflict  came  off  without  decisive  result ;  but  on  their  re- 
turn the  Carthaginian  vessels  so  ran  foul  of  each  other  in 
and  before  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  that  the  damage 
thus  occasioned  was  equivalent  to  a  defeat.  Scipio  now 
directed  his  attacks  against  the  outer  quay,  which  lay  out- 
aide  of  the  city  walls  and  was  only  protected  for  the  ex> 
Igency  by  an  earthen  rampart  of  recent  constiuction.  The 
machines  were  stationed  on  the  tongue  of  land,  and  a  breach 
was  easily  made ;  but  with  unexampled  intrepidity  the  Car- 
thaginians, wading  through  the  shallows,  assailed  the  bcv 
sieging  implements,  chased  away  the  covering  force  which 
ran  off  in  such  a  manner  that  Scipio  was  obliged  to  make 
his  own  troopers  cut  them  down,  and  destroyed  the  ma^ 
chines*    In  this  way  they  gained  time  to  dose  the  breach 
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Sdpio  again  established  the  maehiDes  and  set  on  fire  tht 
wooden  tourers  of  the  enemy  ;  by  which  means  he  obtained 
possession  of  the  quay  and  of  the  outer  harbour  along  witli 
it  A  rampart  equalling  the  city  wall  in  height  was  hert 
eonstruoted,  and  the  town  was  now  at  length  completely 
blockaded  by  land  and  sea,  for  the  inner  harbour  could  only 
be  reached  through  the  outer.  To  ensure  the  completeness 
of  the  blockade,  Sdpio  ordered  Gains  Laelius  w  attack  the 
camp  at  Nepheris,  where  Diogenes  now  held  the  command  * 
it  was  captured  by  a  fortunate  stratagem,  and  the  whole 
countless  multitude  assembled  there  were  put  to  death  or 
taken  prisoners.  Winter  had  now  arrived  and  Scipio  sus- 
pended his  operations,  leaving  famine  and  pestilence  to 
complete  what  he  had  begun. 

How  fearfully  these  mighty  agencies  had  laboured  in 
CaptQTe  of  ^^®  work  of  destruction  during  the  interval  whil« 
liMdij.  Hasdrubal  continued  to  vaunt  and  to  gorman- 
dizoi  appeared  so  soon  as  the  Roman  army  proceeded  in  the 
spring  of  608  to  attack  the  inner  town.  Has- 
drubal gave  orders  to  set  fire  to  the  outer  har- 
bour and  made  himself  ready  to  repel  the  expected  assault 
on  the  Cothon  ;  but  Laelius  succeeded  in  scaling  the  wall, 
hardly  longer  defended  by  the  famished  garrison,  at  a  point 
fiurther  up  and  thus  penetrated  into  the  inner  harbour.  Thf 
city  was  captured,  but  the  struggle  was  still  by  no  meaiis 
at  an  end.  The  assailants  occupied  the  market-place  con- 
tiguous to  the  small  harbour,  and  slowly  pushed  their  way 
along  the  three  narrow  streets  leading  from  this  to  the 
citadel — slowly,  for  the  huge  houses  of  six  stories  in  height 
had  to  be  taken  one  by  one ;  on  the  roofs  or  on  beams  laid 
over  the  street  the  soldiers  penetrated  from  one  of  these 
fortress-like  buildings  to  that  which  was  adjoining  or  oppo- 
site, and  cut  down  whatever  they  encountered  there.  Thus 
six  days  elapsed,  terrible  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  and 
full  of  difficulty  and  clanger  also  for  the  assailants;  at 
length  they  an^  ved  in  front  of  the  steep  citadel-rock,  whither 
Hasdrubal  and  the  force  still  surviving  had  retreated.  To 
procure  a  wider  approach,  Scipio  gave  orders  to  set  fire  ta 
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the  captured  streets  and  to  level  the  ruins ;  en  which  ocoa^ 
sion  a  number  of  persons  unable  to  fight,  who  were  eooi 
oealed  in  the  houses,  miserably  perished.  Then  at  last  the 
renmant  of  the  population,  crowded  together  in  the  citadel, 
besought  for  mercy.  Life  was  barely  conceded  to  them, 
and  they  appeared  before  the  victor,  80,000  men  and  25,000 
women,  not  the  tenth  part  of  the  former  population.  The 
Roman  deserters  alone,  900  in  number,  and  the  general 
Hasdrubal  with  his  wife  and  his  two  children  had  thrown 
themselves  into  the  temple  of  the  Grod  of  Healing;  fcr 
them — for  soldiers  who  had  deserted  their  posts,  and  for 
the  murderer  of  the  Roman  prisoners — there  were  no  terms. 
But  when,  yielding  to  famine,  the  most  resolute  of  them  set 
fire  to  the  temple,  Hasdrubal  could  not  endure  to  &oe 
death ;  alone  he  ran  forth  to  the  victor  and  falling  upon  his 
knees  pleaded  for  his  life.  It  was  granted;  but^  when 
nis  wife  who  with  her  children  was  among  the  rest  on  the 
roof  of  the  temple  saw  him  at  the  feet  of  Scipio,  her  proud 
heart  swelled  at  this  disgrace  brought  on  her  beloved  per- 
ishing home,  and,  with  bitter  words  bidding  her  husband  be 
careful  to  save  his  life,  she  plunged  first  her  sons  and  then 
herself  into  the  flames.  The  struggle  was  at  an  end.  The 
joy  in  the  camp  and  at  Rome  was  boundless ;  the  noblest 
of  the  people  alone  were  in  secret  ashamed  of  the  most 
recent  achievement  of  the  nation.  The  prisoners  were 
mostly  sold  as  slaves ;  several  were  allowed  to  languish  in 
prison ;  the  most  notable,  Hasdrubal  and  Bithyas,  were 
sent  to  the  interior  of  Italy  as  Roman  state-prisoners  and 
tolerably  treated.  The  moveable  property,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  gold,  silver,  and  votive  gifts,  was  abandoned  to  the 
pillage  of  the  soldiers.  As  to  the  temple  treasures,  the 
booty  that  had  been  in  better  times  carried  off  by  the  Car- 
thaginians from  the  Sicilian  towns  was  restored ;  the  bull 
of  Phalaris,  for  example,  was  returned  to  the  Agrigentinea ; 
the  rest  fell  to  the  Roman  state. 

But  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  city  still  remained 
Destmo-  Standing.  We  may  believe  that  Scipio  desin 
m^  ^^"^     ed  its  preservation ;  at  least  he  addressed  a  ape 
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eial  inquiry  to  the  Roman  genate  on  the  subject.  Seipic 
Nasica  once  more  attempted  to  gain  a  hearing  for  the  de- 
mands of  reason  and  honour;  but  in  vain.  The  senate 
ordered  the  general  to  level  the  city  of  Carthage  and  the 
luburb  of  Magalia  with  the  ground,  and  to  do  the  same 
with  all  the  townships  which  had  held  by  Carthage  to  tne 
last ;  and  thereafter  to  pass  the  plough  over  the  site  of  Car* 
thage  so  as  to  put  an  end  in  legal  form  to  the  existence  of 
the  city,  and  to  curse  the  soil  and  site  for  ever,  that  neither 
house  nor  cornfield  might  ever  reappear  on  the  spot.  The 
command  was  punctually  obeyed.  The  ruins  burned  for 
Be7enteen  days :  recently,  when  the  remains  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian city  wall  were  excavated,  they  were  found  to  be  cov- 
ered with  a  layer  of  ashes  from  four  to  five  feet  deep,  filled 
with  half-charred  pieces  of  wood,  fragments  of  iron,  and 
projectiles.  Where  the  industrious  Phoenicians  had  bustled 
and  trafficked  for  five  hundred  years,  Roman  slaves  hence- 
forth pastured  the  herds  of  their  distant  masters.  Scipio, 
however,  whom  nature  had  destined  for  a  nobler  part  than 
that  of  an  executioner,  gazed  with  horror  on  his  own  work ; 
and,  instead  of  the  joy  of  victory,  the  victor  himself  was 
haunted  by  a  presentiment  of  the  retribution  that  would 
inevitably  follow  such  a  misdeed. 

Arrangements  had  still  to  be  made  as  to  the  future 
FkoTinoeof  organization  of  the  country.  The  earlier  plan 
^'^*°^  of  investing  the  allies  of  Rome  with  the  trans- 

marine possessions  that  she  acquired  was  no  longer  viewed 
with  &vour.  Micipsa  and  his  brothers  retiined  in  sub- 
stance their  former  territory,  including  the  districts  recently 
wrested  from  the  Carthaginians  on  the  Bagradas  and  in 
Emporia ;  their  long-cherished  hope  of  obtaining  Carthage 
as  a  capital  was  for  ever  frustrated ;  the  senate  presented 
them  instead  with  the  Carthaginian  libraries.  The  Cartha- 
giniau  territory  as  possessed  by  the  city  in  its  last  days— « 
via.,  the  narrow  border  of  the  African  coast  lying  immedi- 
ately opposite  to  Sicily,  from  the  river  Tusca  (Wady  Saine, 
opposite  to  the  island  of  Gralita)  to  Thenae  (opposite  to  the 
inland  of  Karkenah)— -became  a  Roman  province.    In  the 
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interior,  where  the  constant  encroachments  of  MassinisM 
had  more  and  more  narrowed  the  Carthaginian  dominions 
and  Vacca,  Zama,  and  Bulla  already  belonged  to  Numidia, 
the  Numidians  retained  what  they  possessed.  But  the 
c«reful  regulation  of  the  boundary  between  the  Roman 
pnivince  and  the  Numidian  kingdom,  which  enclosed  it  os 
three  sides,  showed  that  Rome  would  by  no  means  tolerate 
in  reference  to  herself  what  she  had  permitted  in  reference 
to  Carthage ;  while  the  name  of  the  new  province,  Africa, 
on  the  other  hand  appeared  to  indicate  that  Rome  did  not 
at  all  regard  the  boundary  now  marked  off  as  a  definitive 
A/^  one.  The  supreme  administration  of  the  new  province  was 
entrusted  to  a  Roman  governor,  whose  seat  was  Utica.  Its 
frontier  did  not  need  any  regular  defence,  as  the  allied  Nu- 
midian kingdom  everywhere  separated  it  from  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  desert.  In  the  matter  of  taxes  Rome  dealt  on 
the  whole  with  moderation.  Those  communities  which 
from  the  b^inning  of  the  war  had  taken  part  with  Rome— 
viz.,  only  the  maritime  towns  of  Utica,  Hadrumetum,  Lit> 
tie  Lcptis,  Thapsus,  Achulla,  and  Usalis,  and  the  inland 
town  of  Theudalis — retained  their  territory  and  became 
free  cities  ;  which  was  also  the  case  with  the  newly  founded 
community  of  deserters.  The  territory  of  the  city  of  Car- 
thage— with  the  exception  of  a  tract  presented  to  Utica— 
and  that  of  the  other  destroyed  townships  became  Roman 
domainland,  which  was  let  on  lease.  The  remaining  town- 
ships likewise  forfeited  in  law  their  property  in  the  soil  and 
their  municipal  liberties ;  but  their  land  and  their  constitu- 
tion were  lefl  to  them  on  sufferance  for  the  time  being  and 
until  further  orders  from  the  Roman  government,  and  the 
communities  paid  annually  to  Rome  for  the  use  of  their 
soil  which  had  become  Roman  a  definitely  fixed  tribute 
{stipendium),  which  they  in  their  turn  raised  by  means  of  a 
property-tax  levied  fiom  the  individuals  liable.  The  rea! 
gainers,  however,  by  this  destruction  of  the  first  commer- 
cial city  of  the  West  were  the  Roman  merchants,  who,  as 
•oon  as  Carthage  lay  in  ashes,  flocked  in  troops  to  Utica, 
and  from  this  as  their  head-quarters  began  to  turn  to  profit 
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ible  aooount  not  only  the  Roman  province,  but  also  thi 
Numidian  and  Gaetulian  regions  which  had  hitherto  been 
closed  to  them. 

Macedonia  also  disappeared  about  the  same  time  as  Car 
Kaor^dnnift  thage  from  the  ranks  of  the  nations.  The  four 
pjjo^  small  confederacies,  into  which  the  wisdom  of 

'^^^  the  Roman  senate  had  parcelled  out  the  ancient 

kingdom,  could  not  live  at  peace  either  internally  or  one 
with  another.  The  state  of  matters  in  the  country  appears 
from  a  single  accidentally  mentioned  occurrence  at  Phacus, 
where  the  whole  governing  council  of  one  of  these  confede* 
racies  were  murdered  on  the  instigation  of  one  Damasippus. 
yj^  Neither  the  commissions  sent  by  the  senate 

(590),  nor  the  foreign  arbiters,  such  as  Scipio 
Aemilianus  (603)  called  in  afler  the  Greek  fash- 
k>n  by  the  Macedonians,  were  able  to  establish  any  tolera* 
ble  order.  Suddenly  there  appeared  in  Thrace  a  young 
man,  who  called  himself  Philip  the  son  of  king  Persens, 
whom  he  strikingly  resembled,  and  of  the  Syrian  Laodice. 
He  had  passed  his  youth  in  the  Mysian  town  of  Adramyt- 
tium;  there  he  asserted  that  he  had  preserved  the  sure 
proofi  of  his  illustrious  descent.  With  these  he  had,  aA»r 
a  vain  attempt  to  obtain  recognition  in  his  native  country, 
resorted  to  Demetrius  Soter,  king  of  Syria,  his  mother*« 
brother.  There  were  in  fact  some  who  believed  the  Adra* 
myttene  or  professed  to  believe  him,  and  urged  the  king 
either  to  reinstate  the  prince  in  his  hereditary  kingdom  or 
to  cede  to  him  the  crown  of  Syria ;  whereupon  Demetrius, 
to  put  an  end  to  the  foolish  proceedings,  arrested  the  pre^ 
tender  and  sent  him  to  the  Romans.  But  the  senate  at- 
tached ao  little  importance  to  the  man,  that  it  confined  him 
in  an  Italian  town  without  taking  steps  to  have  him  even 
seriously  guarded.  Thus  he  had  escaped  to  Miletus,  where 
the  civic  authorities  once  more  seized  him  and  asked  the 
Roman  commissioners  what  they  should  do  with  the  pris- 
oner. The  latter  advised  them  to  let  him  go ;  and  they  did 
so.  He  now  tried  his  fortune  further  in  Thrace ;  and,  sin 
gnlarly  enough,  he  obtained  recognition  and  support  thert 

Voi.  ni.— 3* 
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not  only  from  Teres  the  chief  of  the  Thracian  barbarian^ 
the  husband  of  his  father^s  sister,  and  Barsabas,  but  also 
from  the  prudent  Byzantines.  With  Thracian  support  tlit 
so-called  Philip  invaded  Macedonia,  and,  although  he  waa 
defecated  at  first,  he  soon  gained  one  victory  over  the  Mace* 
donian  militia  in  the  district  of  Odomantice  beyond  the 
Strymon,  followed  by  a  second  on  the  west  side  of  the 
iiver,  which  gave  him  possession  of  all  Macedonia.  Apoo- 
ryphal  as  his  story  sounded,  and  decidedly  as  it  was  eatab* 
lished  that  the  real  Philip,  the  son  of  Perseus,  had  died 
when  eighteen  years  of  age  at  Alba,  and  that  this  maii»  eo 
fiur  from  being  a  Macedonian  prince,  was  Andriscua  a  fuller 
of  Adramyttium,  yet  the  Macedonians  were  too  much  ac- 
customed to  the  rule  oi  a  king  not  to  be  readily  satisfied 
on  the  point  of  legitimacy  and  to  return  with  pleasure  into 
the  old  paths.  Messengers  arrived  from  the  Thessaliansi 
anioundng  that  the  pretender  had  advanced  into  their  ter- 
ritory ;  the  Roman  commissioner  Nasica,  who,  in  the  ex- 
pectation that  a  mere  remonstrance  would  put  an  end  to 
the  foolish  enterprise,  had  been  sent  by  the  senate  to  Mace- 
donia without  soldiers,  was  obliged  to  call  out  Uie  Achaean 
and  Pergamene  troops  and  to  protect  Thessaly  agunst  the 
superior  force  by  means  of  the  Achaeans,  as  far  as  was 
1^  practicable,  till  (605?)   the  praetor  Juventiua 

appeared  with  a  legion.  The  latter  attacked  the 
Macedonians  with  his  small  force ;  but  he  himself  fell,  his 
army  was  almost  wholly  destroyed,  and  the  greater  part  of 
Thessaly  fell  into  the  power  of  the  Pseudo-Philip,  who  con* 
ducted  his  government  there  and  in  Macedonia  with  cruelty 
y^^ryat  ^^^  arrogance.  At  length  a  stronger  Roman 
MeteUu.  army  under  Quintus  Caecilius  Metellus  appeared 
on  the  scene  of  conflict,  and,  supported  by  a  Pergamene 
fleet,  advanced  into  Macedonia^  In  the  first  cavalry  combat 
the  Macedonians  retained  the  superiority  ;  but  soon  dissen- 
sions ar.d  desertions  occurred  in  the  Macedonian  army,  and 
the  blunder  of  the  pretender  in  dividiLg  his  army  and  de 
taching  half  of  it  to  Thessaly  procured  for  the  Romans  an 
Jit  easy  and  decisive  victory  (606).     Philip  fed  tc 
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the  i:hieftaln  Byzes  in  Thrace,  whither  Meteli  us  followed  him 
nod  after  a  second  victory  obtained  his  surrender. 

The  four  Macedonian  confederacies  had  not  voluntarily 
PkoTinceof  submitted  to  the  pretender,  but  had  yielded 
M>ci>dairi>.  Q^iy  ^  force.  According  to  the  policy  hitherto 
pursued  there  was  therefore  no  reason  for  depriving  the 
Ifaoedonians  of  the  shadow  of  independence  which  the  bat- 
tle of  Pydna  had  still  lefb  to  them ;  nevertheless  the  king- 
don-'  of  Alexander  was  now,  by  order  of  the  senate,  con- 
verted by  Metelius  into  a  Roman  province.  This  case 
dearly  showed  that  the  Roman  government  had  changed  its 
system,  and  had  resolved  to  substitute  the  relation  of  sub- 
jection for  that  of  dependence ;  and  accordingly  the  sup- 
pression of  the  four  Macedonian  confederacies  was  felt 
throughout  the  whole  range  of  the  client-states  as  a  blow 
directed  against  all.  The  possessions  in  Epirus  which  were 
formerly  afler  the  first  Roman  victories  detached  from 
Macedonia — the  Ionian  Islands  and  the  ports  of  Apollonia 
and  Epidanmus  (ii.  91,  32S),  that  had  hitherto  been  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Italian  magistrates — were  now  re- 
united with  Macedonia,  so  that  the  latter,  probably  as  early 
u  this  period,  reached  on  the  north-west  to  a  point  beyond 
Scodra,  where  lUyria  bc^n.  The  protectorate  which  Rome 
daimed  over  Greece  Proper  likewise  devolved,  of  course, 
on  the  new  governor  of  Macedonia.  Thus  Macedonia  re- 
covered its  unity  and  nearly  the  same  limits  which  it  had 
in  its  most  flourishing  times.  It  had  no  longer,  however, 
the  unity  of  a  kingdom,  but  that  of  a  province,  retaining 
its  communal  and  even  as  it  would  seem  its  district  organi* 
latlon,  but  placed  under  an  Italian  governor  and  quaestori 
whose  names  make  their  appearance  on  the  native  coins 
along  with  the  name  of  the  country.  As  tribute  there  was 
retained  in  the  old  moderate  land-tax,  as  Paullus  had  ar- 
ranged it  (ii.  858)— a  sum  of  100  talents  (£24,000)  which 
was  allocated  in  fixed  proportions  <  n  the  several  communi- 
ties  Yet  the  land  could  not  forget  its  old  glorious  dynasty 
A  few  years  afler  the  subjugation  of  the  Pseudo*PhiU{ 
another  pretended  Fon  of  Perseus,  Alexander,  raised  tkt 
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tMuiL^r  of  insurrection  on  the  Nestus  (Karasu),  aD<4  /^  ui 
a  short  time  collected  16,000  men  ;  but  the  quaestor  i  4Ksmm 
Trcmcllius  mastered  the  insurrection  without  diffiot  Ay  and 
pursued  the  fugitive  pretender  as  far  iA  Daiv 
dania  (612).  This  was  the  last  mov/meDt  ef 
the  proud  national  spirit  of  Macedonia,  which  t^o  hnndred 
years  before  had  accomplished  so  great  things  ui  Uellas 
and  Asia.  Henceforward  there  is  scarcely  anytiitai|:  else  to 
be  told  of  the  Macedonians,  save  that  they  conHnued  to 
reckon  their  inglorious  years  from  the  date  nt  THhioh  tke 
country  received  its  definitive  provmoitl  orgiHii* 
zation  (608). 
Thenceforth  the  defence  of  the  northern  wd  eastern 
frontiers  of  Macedonia  or,  in  other  words,  o/  the  frontier 
of  Hellenic  civilization  against  the  barbarians  devolv\3d  on 
the  Romans.  It  was  not  conducted  by  them  ▼'ith  adequate 
forces  or,  on  the  whole,  with  befitting  energy ;  but  with  a 
primary  view  to  this  military  object  the  great  7:!gnatian 
highway  was  constructed,  which  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Polybius  ran  from  Apollonia  and  Dyrrhachium,  the  two 
chief  ports  on  the  west  coast,  across  the  interior*  to  Thes- 
salonica,  and  was  afterwards  prolonged  to  t^e  Hebrus 
(Maritza).*  The  new  province  became  the  ntitural  basis, 
on  the  one  hand  for  the  movements  against  If'iie  turbulent 
Dalmatians,  and  on  the  other  hand  for  the  mxa,  erous  expedi« 
tions  against  the  Illyrian,  Celtic,  and  Thradat^  tribes  settled 
to  the  north  of  the  Grecian  peninsula,  whicL  we  shall  aftei^ 
wards  have  to  exhibit  in  their  historical  coniiection. 

Greece  Proper  had  greater  occasion  tlian  Macedonia  to 
congratulate  herself  on  the  fa\  ^ur  of  the  ruling 
power;    and  the   Philhellene^  of  Home  were 

*  This  road  was  known  eren  to  the  author  oi  he  pseado-AriskoteUaii 
treatise  2>e  MirabUibuM  as  a  commercial  route  U.tween  the  Adriatic  and 
Black  seas,  viz.,  aa  that  along  which  Uie  wine  jars  from  Corcyra  met 
Ixalf  way  those  from  Thasos  and  Lesbos.  Evca  now  it  runs  substantiallj 
in  the  same  direction  fh>m  Durazzo,  crossing  tlie  mountains  of  Bagon 
(Oandavian  chain)  at  the  lake  of  Ochiida  /Ljchnitis),  by  way  of  Honastir 
leSskiBica. 
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probably  of  opinion  that  the  calamitous  effects  of  the  wat 
with  Perseus  were  disappearing,  and  that  the  state  of  thingi 
in  general  was  improving  there.  The  bitterest  abettors  of 
the  now  dominant  party,  Lyciscus  the  Aetolian,  Mnasipput 
the  Boeotian,  Chrematas  the  Acamanian,  the  infamous 
Epiri't  Charops  whom  honourable  Romans  forbade  even  to 
filter  their  houses,  descended  one  afler  another  to  thf 
gmye ;  another  generation  grew  up,  in  which  the  old  recol 
leetions  and  the  old  antagonisms  had  faded.  The  senate 
tlfHight  that  the  time  for  general  forgiveness  and  oblivion 
had  come,  and  in  604  released  the  survivors  of 
those  Achaean  patriots  who  had  been  confmed 
for  seventeen  years  in  Italy,  and  whose  liberation  the 
Achaean  diet  had  never  ceased  to  demand.  Nevertheless 
they  were  mistaken.  How  little  the  Romans  with  all  theii 
Philhellenism  had  been  successful  in  really  conciliatinp 
Hellenio  patriotism,  was  nowhere  more  clearly  apparent 
than  in  the  attitude  of  the  Greeks  towards  the  Attalids. 
King  Eumenes  II.  had  been,  as  a  tnend  of  the  Romans,  ez*^ 
tremely  hated  in  Greece  (ii.  344) ;  but  scarcely  had  a  cold* 
ness  arisen  between  him  and  the  Romans,  when  he  became 
suddenly  popular  in  Greece,  and  the  Hellenic  votary  of 
hope  expected  the  deliverer  from  a  ibreign  yoke  to  come 
now  from  Pergamus  as  formerly  from  Macedonia.  Social 
disorganization  more  especially  was  visibly  on  the  increase 
among  the  petty  states  of  Hellas  now  loll  to  themselves. 
Hie  country  became  desolate  not  through  war  and  pesti- 
lence, but  through  the  daily  increasing  disinclination  of  the 
higher  classes  to  trouble  themselves  with  wife  and  children ; 
on  the  other  hand  the  criminal  or  the  thoughtless  flocked  as 
hitherto  chiefly  to  Greece,  to  await  the  recruiting  ofiicer 
there.  The  communities  sank  into  daily  deeper  debt,  and 
into  financial  dishonour  and  a  corresponding  want  of  credit : 
•ome  cities,  more  especially  Athens  and  Thebes,  resorted  in 
their  financial  distress  to  direct  robbery,  and  plundered  the 
neighbouring  communities.  The  internal  dissensions  in  th« 
leagues  also— «.  ^.,  between  the  voluntary  and  involuntary 
members  of  the  Achaean  oonfederacy — wwo  by  no  meant 
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composed.  If  the  Romans,  as  seems  to  have  been  the  case, 
believed  what  they  wished  and  confided  in  the  calm  which 
for  the  moment  prevailed,  they  were  soon  to  learn  that  the 
younger  generation  in  Hellas  was  in  no  respect  better  or 
wiser  than  the  older.  The  Greeks  directty  sought  an  oppor^ 
tunity  of  picking  a  quarrel  with  the  Romans. 

In  order  to  screen  a  foul  transaction,  Diaeus,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Achaean  league  for  the  time  beingi 
AdMMui         about  605  threw  out  in  the  diet  the  assertion 


that  the  special  privileges  conceded  by  the 
Achaean  league  to  the  Lacedaemonians  as  members — viz^ 
their  exemption  from  the  Achaean  criminal  jurisdiction, 
and  the  right  to  send  separate  embassies  to  Rome — were 
not  at  all  guaranteed  to  them  by  the  Romans.  It  was  an 
audacious  falsehood ;  but  the  diet  naturally  believed  what 
it  wished,  and,  when  the  Achaeans  showed  themselves  ready 
to  make  good  their  assertions  with  arms  in  hand,  the  weak- 
er Spartans  yielded  for  the  time,  or.  to  speak  more  cor- 
rectly, those  whose  surrender  was  demanded  by  the  Achae- 
ans lefl  the  city  to  appear  as  complainants  before  the  Ro- 
man senate.  The  senate  answered  as  usual  that  it  would 
send  a  commission  to  investigate  the  matter ;  but  instead 
of  reporting  this  reply  the  envoys  stated  in  Achaia  as  well 
as  in  Sparta,  and  in  both  cases  falsely,  that  the  senate  had 
decided  in  their  favour.  The  Achaeans,  who  felt  more  than 
ever  their  equality  with  Rome  as  allies  and  their  political 
importance  on  account  of  the  aid  which  the  league  had  just 
rendered  in  Thessaly  against  the  Pseudo-Philip,  advanced 
in  606  under  their  strategus  Damocritus  into 
Laoonia :  in  vain  a  Roman  embassy  on  its  way 
to  Asia,  at  the  suggestion  of  Metellus,  admonished  them  to 
keep  the  peace  and  to  await  the  commissioners  of  the  senate. 
A  battle  took  place,  in  which  nearly  1,000  Spartans  fell, 
»nd  Sparta  might  have  been  taken  if  Damocritus  had  not 
been  equally  incapable  as  an  officer  and  as  a  statesman. 
He  was  supersedt^d,  and  his  successor  Diaeus,  the  insti- 
gator of  all  this  mischief,  zealously  continued  the  war,  while 
at  the  tame  time  he  gave  to  the  dreaded  commandant  o/ 
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Hiioedoikia  assui-ances  of  tihe  full  loyalty  vf  the  Achaeac 
league.  Thereupon  the  long-expected  Roman  commiadoc 
made  its  appearance,  with  Aurellus  Orestes  at  its  head; 
hoatilitiea  were  now  suspended,  and  the  Achaean  diet  issem* 
bled  at  Corinth  to  receive  its  communications.  They  were 
of  an  unexpected  and  fiur  from  agreeable  character.  The 
Romans  had  resolved  to  cancel  the  unnatural  and  forced 
(ij.  829)  inclusion  of  Sparta  amor^  the  Achaean  states,  and 
generally  to  act  with  vigour  against  the  Achaeans.  Soma 
years  before  (591)  these  had  been  obliged  to 
release  from  their  league  the  Aetolian  town  of 
Pleuron  (ii.  880) ;  now  they  were  directed  to  renounce  all 
the  acquisitions  which  they  had  made  since  the  second 
Macedonian  war — viz.,  Corinth,  Orchomenus,  Argos,  Sparta 
in  the  Peloponnesus,  and  Heradea  near  Oeta— -and  to  re- 
duce their  league  to  the  condition  in  which  it  stood  at  the 
end  of  the  Hannibalic  war.  When  the  Achaean  deputies 
learned  this,  they  rushed  immediately  to  the  market-place 
without  even  hearing  the  Romans  to  an  end,  and  communi-- 
cated  the  Roman  demands  to  the  multitude ;  whereupon 
the  governing  and  the  governed  rabble  determined  with  one 
voice  to  arrest  at  once  the  whole  Lacedaemonians  present 
in  Corinth,  because  Sparta  forsooth  had  broiight  on  them 
this  misfortune.  The  arrest  accordingly  took  place  in  the 
most  tumultuary  fashion,  so  that  the  possession  of  Laconian 
names  or  Laconian  shoes  appeared  sufficient  ground  for  im- 
prisonment :  in  fiiot  they  even  entered  the  dwellings  of  tie 
Roman  envoys  to  seize  the  Lacedaemonians  who  had  taken 
shelter  there,  and  severe  expressions  were  uttered  against 
the  Romans,  although  they  did  not  lay  hands  on  their  per* 
sons.  The  envoys  returned  home  in  indignatior,  and  made 
bitter  and  even  exaggerated  complaints  in  the  senate ;  but 
the  latter,  with  the  same  moderation  which  marked  all  ita 
measures  against  the  Greeks,  confined  itself  at  first  to  repre 
tentations.  In  the  mildest  form,  and  hardly  mentioning 
satisfiiotion  for  the  insults  which  they  had  suflered,  Sextui 
Julius  Caeaar  repeated  the  commands  of  the  Romans  at  thf 
lit.  diet  in  Aegiuir   (spring  of  607).     But  the  lead 
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era  of  affairs  in  Achaia  with  the  new  9trateg%u 
U7-UC  Critolaus   at  their  head   (straUgw  from   May 

607  to  May  608),  as  men  versed  in  state  tfffiurt 
and  ^niiiar  with  political  arts,  merely  drew  from  that  ftd 
the  inference  that  the  position  of  Rome  with  reference  to 
Carthage  and  Viriathus  could  not  but  be  very  unfavourable^ 
and  continued  at  once  to  cheat  and  to  affront  the  RomaQi» 
Caesar  was  requested  to  arrange  a  conference  of  deputiei 
of  the  contending  parties  at  Tegea  for  the  settlement  of  the 
question.  He  did  so ;  but,  after  Caesar  and  the  Lacedae- 
monian deputies  had  waited  there  long  in  vain  for  th« 
AchaeanF,  Critolaus  at  last  appeared  alone  and  informed 
them  that  the  general  assembly  of  the  Achaeans  was  solely 
competent  in  this  matter,  and  that  it  could  only  be  settled 
at  the  diet  or,  in  other  words,  in  six  months.  Caesar  ther^ 
upon  returned  to  Rome ;  and  the  next  national  assembly 
of  the  Achaeans  on  the  proposal  of  Critolaus  formally  d^ 
clared  war  against  Sparta.  Even  now  Metellus  made  an 
attempt  amicably  to  settle  the  quarrel,  and  sent  envoys  to 
Corinth ;  but  the  noisy  ecclesia^  consisting  mostly  of  the 
populace  of  that  wealthy  commercial  and  manu&cturing 
city,  drowned  the  voice  of  the  Roman  envoys  and  com- 
pelled them  to  leave  the  platform.  The  declaration  of  Cri- 
tolaus, that  they  wished  the  Romans  to  be  their  friends  but 
not  their  mastera,  was  received  with  inexpressible  delight ; 
and,  when  the  members  of  the  diet  wished  to  interpose,  the 
mob  protected  the  man  after  its  own  heart,  and  applauded 
the  sarcasms  as  to  the  high  treason  of  the  rich  and  the  need 
of  a  military  dictatorship  as  well  as  the  mysterious  hints 
regarding  an  impending  insurrection  of  numerous  peoples 
and  kings  against  Rome.  The  spirit  animating  the  move^ 
ment  is  shown  by  the  two  resolutions,  that  all  clubs  should 
be  permanent  and  all  actions  for  debt  should  be  suspended 
till  the  restoration  of  peace. 

The  Achaeans  thus  had  war ;  and  they  had  even  actual 
allies^  namely  the  Thebans  and  Boeotians  and  also  the  Chal- 

cidians.     At  the  beginning  of  608  the  Achaeans 

advanced  into  Thessaly  to  reduce  to  obedipno# 
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Heraclea  near  Oeta,  which,  'in  accordance  with  the  decree 
of  the  senate,  had  detached  itself  from  the  Achaean  league. 
The  consul  Lucius  Muramius,  whom  the  senate  had  resolved 
to  »3nd  to  Greece,  had  not  yet  arrived ;  accordingly  Metel> 
Ills  undertook  to  protect  Heraclea  with  the  Macedonian 
legions.  When  the  advance  of  the  Romans  was  announced 
to  the  Achaeo-Theban  army,  there  was  no  more  talk  of 
%ating;  they  considered  only  how  they  might  best  suo 
oeed  in  reaching  once  more  the  secure  Peloponnesus ;  in  all 
haste  the  army  made  oflT,  and  did  not  even  attempt  to  hold 
the  position  of  Thermopylae.  But  Metellus  quickened  the 
pursuit,  and  overtook  and  defeated  the  Greek  army  near 
Scarpheia  in  Locris.  The  loss  in  prisoners  and  dead  was 
considerable ;  Critolaus  was  never  heard  of  after  the  battle. 
The  remains  of  the  defeated  army  wandered  to  and  fro  in 
single  troops,  and  everywhere  sought  admission  in  vain; 
the  division  of  Patrae  was  destroyed  in  Phocis,  the  Arcadian 
select  corps  at  Chaeronea ;  all  northern  Greece  was  evacu- 
ated, and  only  a  small  portion  of  the  Achaean  army  and  of 
the  citizens  of  Thebes,  who  fled  in  a  body,  reached  the 
Peloponnesus.  Metellus  sought  by  the  utmost  moderation 
to  induce  the  Greeks  to  abandon  their  foolish  resistance, 
and  gave  orders,  for  example,  that  all  the  Thebans,  with  a 
single  exception,  should  be  allowed  their  liberty  ;  his  well- 
meant  endeavours  were  thwarted  not  by  the  energy  of  the 
people,  but  by  the  desperation  of  the  leaders  apprehensive 
for  their  own  safety.  Diaeus,  who  after  the  fall  of  Crito- 
laus had  resumed  the  chief  command,  summoned  all  men 
capable  of  bearing  arms  to  the  isthmus,  and  ordered  12,000 
slaves,  natives  of  Greece,  to  be  enrolled  in  the  army  ;  the 
ri^h  were  applied  to  for  advances,  and  the  ranks  of  the 
fi^nnds  of  peace,  so  far  as  they  did  not  purchase  their  lives 
by  bribing  their  tyrannical  masters,  were  thinned  by  bloody 
prosecutions.  The  war  accordingly  was  continued,  and 
after  the  same  style.  The  Achaean  vanguard,  which,  4,O0C 
strong,  was  stationed  under  Alcamenes  at  Megara,  dispersed 
as  soon  as  it  saw  the  Roman  standards.  Metellus  was  just 
abtHit  to  order  an  attack  upon  the  main  force  on  the  isth 
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mus,  when  the  consul  Lucius  Muminius  with  a  few  attend 
ants  arrived  at  the  Roman  head-quarters  and  took  the  com* 
mand.  Meanwhile  the  Achaeans,  emboldened  by  a  suooes^ 
ful  attack  on  the  too  unguarded  Roman  outposts,  offered 
battle  to  the  Roman  army,  which  was  about  twioe  at 
strong,  at  Lcucopetra  on  the  isthmus.  The  Romans  were 
not  slow  to  accept  it.  At  the  very  first  the  Achaean  horso 
men  broke  off  en  masse  before  the  Roman  cavalry  of  ail 
times  their  strength  ;  the  hoplites  withstood  the  enemy  till 
a  flank  attack  by  the  Roman  select  corps  brought  confu- 
sion into  their  ranks.  This  terminated  the  resistance. 
Diaeus  fled  to  his  home,  put  his  wife  to  death,  and  took 
poison  himself.  All  the  cities  submitted  without  opposi- 
tion ;  and  even  the  impregnable  Corinth,  into  which  Muni« 
mius  for  three  days  hesitated  to  enter  because  he  feared  an 
ambush,  was  occupied  by  the  Romans  without  a  blow. 

The  renewed  regulation  of  the  affairs  of  Greece  was  en- 
ProTinoeof  trusted  to  a  commission  of  ten  senators  in  con- 
^********  cert  with  the  consul  Mummius,  who  lefl  behind 

him  on  the  whole  a  favourable  reputation  in  the  conquered 
country.  Doubtless  it  was,  to  say  the  least,  a  foolish  thing 
in  him  to  assume  the  name  of  ^^  Achaicus  "  on  account  of 
his  feats  of  war  and  victory,  and  to  build  in  the  fulness  of 
his  gratitude  a  temple  to  Hercules  Victor ;  but,  as  he  had 
not  been  reared  in  aristocratic  luxury  and  aristocratic  cor^ 
ruption  but  was  a  ''*  new  man  "  and  comparatively  poor,  he 
showed  himself  an  upright  and  indulgent  administrator. 
The  statement,  that  none  of  the  Achaeans  perished  but 
Diaeus  and  none  of  the  Boeotians  but  Pytheas,  is  a  rhe- 
torical exaggeration :  in  Chalcis  especially  sad  outrages 
occurred ;  but  yet  on  the  whole  moderation  was  observed 
fu  the  infliction  of  punishment.  Mummius  rejected  the 
proposal  to  throw  down  the  statues  of  Philopoemen,  the 
founder  of  the  Achaean  patriotic  party  ;  the  fines  imposed 
on  the  communities  were  destined  not  for  the  Roman  ex* 
ahcquer,  but  for  the  injured  Greek  cities,  and  were  mostlj 
remitt^ed  afterwards ;  and  the  property  of  those  ^raiton 
who  had  parenta  or  children  was  not  sold  on  public  account 
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but  handed  over  to  their  relatives.  The  works  of  art  alone 
were  carried  away  from  CoriLth,  Thespiae,  and  other  cities, 
and  were  erected  partly  in  the  capital,  partly  in  the  country 
towns  of  Italy  :  *  several  pieces  were  also  presented  to  the 
Isthmian,  Delphic,  and  Olympic  temples.  In  the  definitive 
oi^nization  of  the  country  also  moderation  was  in  gen«wa] 
displayed.  It  Is  true  that,  as  wae  implied  in  the  verj  in* 
troduction  of  the  provincial  constitution  (ii.  83),  the  special 
confederacies,  and  the  Achaean  in  particular,  were  as  such 
dissolved ;  the  communities  were  isolated ;  and  intercourse 
between  them  was  hampered  by  the  rule  that  no  one  might 
acquire  landed  property  simultaneously  in  two  communi- 
ties. Moreover,  as  Flamininus  had  already  attempted  (il. 
297),  the  democratic  constitutions  of  the  towns  were  alto 
gether  set  aside,  and  the  government  in  each  community 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  council  composed  of  the 
wealthy.  A  fixed  land-tax  to  be  paid  to  Rome  was  imposed 
on  each  community  ;  and  they  were  all  subordinated  to  the 
governor  of  Macedonia  in  such  a  manner  that  the  latter,  as 
supreme  military  chief,  exercised  a  superintendence  over 
administration  and  justice,  and  could,  fur  example,  person- 
ally assume  the  decision  of  the  more  important  criminal 
processes.  Yet  the  Greek  communities  retained  "free- 
dom," that  is,  a  formal  sovereignty — reduced,  doubtless, 
by  the  Roman  hegemony  to  a  name — which  involved  the 
property  of  the  soil  and  the  right  to  a  distinct  adminis- 
tration and  jurisdiction  of  their  own.f    Some  years  later 

*  In  the  Sabine  villages,  at  Parma,  and  e?en  at  Italioa  in  Spain 
(p.  14),  several  pediments  marked  with  the  name  of  Muumius  have  been 
brooght  to  light,  which  onoe  supported  gifts  forming  part  of  the  spoil 

t  Hio  question  whether  Greece  did  or  did  not  become  a  Roman 
proTince  in  608,  virtually  runs  into  a  dispute  about  words. 
It  is  certain  that  the  Greelc  communities  throughout  re^ 
malned  ''free"  (C.  I,  Or.  1548,  15;  Oaesar,  B.  C.  iii.  4;  Appian, 
Miihr.  58 ;  Zonar.  ix.  $1).  But  it  is  no  less  certain  that  Greece  wai 
then  ** taken  possession  of**  by  the  Romans  (Tac.  Ann,  xiv.  21;  1 
Maeeab.  viii.  9,  10);  that  thenceforth  each  community  paid  a  fixed 
tribute  lo  Rome  (PaoMUwvii.  16,  6 ;  comp.  CSc.  De  Prov.  Cons,  8,  6) 
the  little  atflaiid  of  Gyaros,  for  instance,  paying  150  draehma$  annnall; 
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not  only  were  the  old  confederacies  again  allowed  to  have  a 
shadowy  existence,  but  the  oppressive  restriction  on  th« 
alienation  of  landed  property  was  removed. 

The  communities  of  Thebes,  Chalcis,  and  Corintb  ex* 

(Strabo,  X.  485) ;  that  the  "  rods  and  axes  "  of  the  Roman  gov«raof 
thenceforth  ruled  in  Greece  (Polyb.  xxxviiL  1  c.  /  comp.  Cio  Vtrr,  L  L 
21,  56),  and  that  he  thenceforth  exerdsed  the  superintendence  over  tht 
constitutions  of  the  cities  {C,  L  Or,  1543),  as  well  as  in  certain  caaef 
the  criminal  jurisdiction  {O.  L  Or.  1648 ;  Pint.  Cixm  2),  jost  as  tbo 
senate  had  hitherto  done ;  and  that,  lastly,  the  Macedonian  proTincia] 
era  was  also  in  use  in  Greece.  Between  these  facts  there  is  no  incon- 
sistency, or  at  any  rate  none  further  than  is  involved  in  the  position  of 
the  free  cities  generally,  which  are  spoken  of  sometimes  as  if  excladed 
from  the  province  («.  g.  Sueton.  Caet.^  25  ;  Colum.  xi.  3,  26),  sometimes 
as  assigned  to  it  (e.  g,  Joseph.  AnU  JwL  xiv.  4,  4).  The  Roman  do> 
manial  possessions  in  Greece  were,  no  doubt,  restricted  to  the  territory 
of  Corinth  and  possibly  some  portions  of  Enboea  (C.  I.  Or.  6879),  and 
there  were  no  subjects  in  the  strict  sense  there  at  all ;  yet  if  we  look  to 
the  relations  practically  subsisting  between  the  Greek  communities  and 
the  Macedonian  governor,  Greece  may  be  reckoned  as  included  in  tint 
province  of  Macedonia  in  the  same  manner  as  Massilia  in  the  province 
of  Narbo  or  Dyrrhachium  in  that  of  Macedonia.    We  find  even  cases 

that  go  much  further :  Cisalpine  Gaul  consisted  after  665 

of  mere  burgess  or  Latin  communities  and  was  yet  made  a 
province  by  Sulla,  and  in  the  time  of  Caesar  we  meet  with  regions 
which  consisted  exclusively  of  burgess-conmiunities  and  yet  by  no 
means  ceased  to  be  provinces.  In  these  cases  the  fundamental  idea  oi 
the  Roman  provineia  comes  out  very  clearly ;  it  was  primarily  nothing 
bnt  a  **  command,**  and  all  the  administrative  and  judicial  functUnis  of 
tlie  commandant  were  originally  collateral  duties  and  corollaries  of  hia 
military  position. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  look  to  the  formal  sovereignty  of  the  ires 
communities,  it  must  be  granted  that  the  position  of  Greece  was  not 

altered  in  point  of  constitutional  law  by  the  events  of  608. 

It  was  a  difference  de  facto  rather  than  de  jure^  when  in* 
f tead  of  the  Achaean  league  the  individual  communities  of  Achaia  ixcm 
appeared  by  the  side  of  Rome  as  tributary  protectci  states,  and  when, 
after  the  erection  of  Macedonia  as  a  distinct  Roman  province,  the  lattei 
relieved  the  authorities  of  the  capital  of  the  superintcudence  over  th« 
Greek  client-states.  Greece  therefore  may  or  may  not  be  regarded  at 
a  part  of  the  ^  command  **  of  Macedonia,  according  as  the  practical  oi 
the  formal  point  of  >'iew  preponderates ;  but  the  former  is  justly  reck 
oned  as  the  more  important 
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[),gi,,2gtj0Q  perienced  a  treatment  morn  severe*  There  if 
of  oorinth.  jjQ  ground  for  censure  in  the  fact  that  the  two 
former  were  disarmed  and  converted  by  the  demolition  of 
kheir  walls  into  open  villages ;  but  the  wholly  uncalled*fof 
deBtructi<m  of  the  flourishing  Corinth,  the  first  commercial 
city  in  Greece,  remains  a  dark  stain  on  the  annals  of  Rome, 
By  express  orders  from  the  senate  the  Corinthian  citizens 
were  seized,  and  such  as  were  not  killed  were  sold  into 
slavery ;  the  city  itself  was  not  only  deprived  of  its  walls 
and  its  dtadel — a  measure  which,  if  the  Romans  were  not 
disposed  permanently  to  garrison  it,  was  certainly  inevitable 
—but  was  levelled  with  the  ground,  and  all  rebuilding  on 
the  desolate  site  was  prohibited  in  the  usual  forms  of  ac 
cursing ;  part  of  its  territory  was  given  to  Sicyon  under 
the  obligation  that  the  latter  should  defray  the  expense  of 
the  Isthmian  national  festival  in  room  of  Corinth,  but  the 
greater  portion  was  declared  to  be  public  land  of  Rome. 
Thus  was  extinguished  '*  the  eye  of  Hellas/'  the  last  pre- 
cious  ornament  of  the  Grecian  land,  once  so  rich  in  cities. 
If^  however,  we  review  the  whole  catastrophe,  the  impartial 
historian  must  acknowledge — what  the  Greeks  of  this  period 
themselves  candidly  confessed — that  the  Romans  were  not 
to  blame  for  the  war  itself,  but  that  on  the  contrary  the 
foolish  perfidy  and  the  feeble  temerity  of  the  Greeks  com- 
pelled  the  Roman  intervention.  The  abolition  of  the  mock 
sovereignty  of  the  leagues  and  of  all  the  vague  and  perni- 
cious dreams  connected  with  them  was  a  blessing  for  the 
country ;  and  the  government  of  the  Roman  commander- 
inKihief  of  Macedonia,  however  much  it  fell  short  of  what 
was  to  be  wished,  was  yet  far  better  than  the  previous  con- 
Aision  and  misrule  of  Greek  confederaciea  and  Roman  conv* 
missions.  The  Peloponnesus  ceased  to  be  the  great  har- 
bour of  mercenaries ;  it  is  aflirmed,  and  may  readily  be 
believed,  that  with  the  direct  government  of  Rome  security 
and  prosperity  in  some  measure  returned  throughout  the 
land.  The  epigram  of  Themistocles,  that  ruin  had  averted 
ruin,  was  applied  by  the  Hellenes  of  that  day  not  altogethei 
without  reason  to  the  loss  of  Greek  independence.    TIk 
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singular  indulgence,  which  Rome  even  now  showed  towwds 
^he  Greeks,  becomes  fully  apparent  only  when  compared 
with  the  contemporary  conduct  of  the  same  aiithoritiefl 
towards  the  Spaniards  and  Phoenicians.  To  trcAt  barban 
ans  with  cruelty  seemed  not  unallowable,  but  the  Romans 
of  this  period,  like  the  emperor  Trajan  in  later  timfs, 
deemed  it  ^  harsh  and  barbarous  to  deprive  Ath^ia  and 
Sparta  of  the  shadow  of  freedom  which  they  still  retained." 
All  the  more  marked  is  the  contrast  between  this  generaf 
moderation  and  the  revolting  treatment  of  Corinth — a  treat- 
ment disapproved  even  by  the  apologists  of  the  destmctioii 
of  Numantia  and  Carthage,  and  far  from  justified,  even  ao> 
cording  to  Roman  international  law,  by  the  abusive  lan- 
guage uttered  against  the  Roman  deputies  in  the  streets  of 
Corinth.  And  yet  it  by  no  means  proceeded  from  the  bru- 
tality ol  any  single  individual,  least  of  all  of  Mumroius, 
but  was  a  measure  deliberated  and  resolved  on  by  the  Ro- 
man senate.  We  shall  not  err,  if  we  recognize  it  as  the 
work  of  the  mercantile  party,  which  even  thus  early  began 
to  interfere  in  politics  by  the  side  of  the  aristocracy  proper, 
and  which  in  destroying  Corinth  got  rid  of  a  commercial 
rival.  If  the  great  merchants  of  Rome  had  anything  to 
aay  in  the  r^ulation  of  Greece,  we  can  understand  why 
Corinth  was  singled  out  for  punishment,  and  why  the  Ro- 
mans not  only  destroyed  the  city  as  it  stood,  but  also  pro- 
hibited any  future  settlement  on  a  site  so  pre-eminently 
favourable  for  commerce.  The  Peloponnesian  Ai^os  thence- 
forth became  the  rendezvous  for  the  Roman  merchants,  who 
were  very  numerous  even  in  Greece.  For  the  Roman 
wholesale  traffic,  however,  Delos  was  of  greater  import- 
ance  ;  a  Roman  free  port  as  early  as  586,  it  had 
attracted  a  great  part  of  the  business  of  Rhodes 
(ii.  364),  and  now  in  a  similar  way  entered  on  the  heritagt 
of  Corinth.  This  island  remained  for  a  considerable  time 
the  chief  emporium  for  merchandise  going  from  the  East  to 
>he  West.* 

*  A  remarkable  proof  of  this  is  found  in  the  names  employod  to 
iesignate  the  Ann  brooac  and  copper  wares  of  Greece,  which  in  the  tim# 
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In  Uie  third  and  more  distant  continent  the  Roinas 

^^  dominion  exhibited  a  development  more  imperi 

feet  than  in  the  African  and  Macedono-FIellenio 

eountriee.  which  were  separated  from  Italy  only  by  uairow 


In  Asia  Minor,  afler  the  Seleucidae  were  driven  back| 
the  kingdom  of  Pergamus  had  become  the  first 
rffcir*        power.     Not  led  astray  by  the  traditions  of  the 
gamiu.  Alexandrine  monarchies,  but  sagacious  and  dis- 

passionate enough  to  renounce  what  was  impossible,  the 
Attalids  kept  quiet ;  and  endeavoured  not  to  extend  theii 
bounds  nor  to  withdraw  from  the  Roman  hegemony,  but  to 
promote  the  prosperity  of  their  empire,  so  far  as  the  Ro- 
mans allowed,  and  to  foster  the  arts  of  peace.  Neverthe- 
less they  did  not  escape  the  jealousy  and  suspicion  of 
Rome.  In  possession  of  the  European  shore  of  the  Pro 
pontis,  of  the  west  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and  of  the  interior 
as  far  as  the  Cappadocian  and  Cilician  frontiers,  and  in  close 
connection  with  the  Syrian  kings— one  of  whom,  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  (  +  590),  had  ascended  the  throne  by 
the  aid  of  the  Attalids — king  Eumenes  II.  had 
by  his  power,  which  seemed  still  more  considerable  from 
the  more  and  more  deep  decline  of  Macedonia  and  Syria, 
instilled  apprehension  in  the  minds  even  of  its  founders. 
We  have  already  related  (ii.  359)  how  the  senate  sought  to 
humble  and  weaken  this  ally  afVer  the  third  Macedonian 
war  by  unbecoming  diplomatic  artifices.  The  relations- 
perplexing  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case — of  the  rulers 
of  Pergamus  towards  the  free  or  half'free  commercial  cities 
within  their  kingdom,  and  towards  their  barbarous  neigh- 
bours on  its  borders,  became  complicated  still  more  pain- 
Ibily  by  this  ill  humour  on  the  part  of  their  patrons.  At 
it  was  not  clear  whether,  according  to  the  treaty  of  pcacd 

of  Cicero  were  called  LjdiBcriminately  "Corinthian**  or  "Delian" 
eopper.  Their  deaignation  in  Italj  was  naturally  derived  not  from  tht 
pisoM  of  manii&ctiire  bat  from  those  of  export  (Plin.  H.  N,  xxxir.  8, 
•);  alUKMgb,  of  oodzse,  we  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  similar  ytmet 
aMomfactiirsd  in  Corinth  audJ)elot  themaely^ML . 
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in  565,  the  heights  of  the  Taurus  in  l^amphjlia 
and  Pisidia  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of  Syria 
or  to  that  of  Pergamus,  the  brave  Selgians,  nominally 
recognizing,  as  it  would  seem,  the  Syrian  supremacy,  made 
a  prolonged  and  energetic  resistance  to  Eumenes  IL  and 
Attalus  11.  in  the  almost  inaccessible  mountains  of  Pisidia 
The  Asiatic  Celts  also,  who  for  a  time  with  the  permission 
of  the  Romans  had  yielded  allegiance  to  Pergamus,  revolt- 
ed from  Eumenes  and,  in  concert  with  Prusias  king  of* 
Bithynia  the  hereditary  enemy  of  the  Attalids,  suddenly 
began  war  against  him  about  587.  The  king 
had  had  no  time  to  hire  mercenary  troops ;  all 
his  skill  and  valour  could  not  prevent  the  Celts  from  de- 
feating the  Asiatic  militia  and  overrunning  his  territory ; 
the  peculiar  mediation,  to  which  the  Romans  condescended 
at  the  request  of  Eumenes,  has  already  been  mentioned 
(ii.  861).  But,  as  soon  as  he  had  found  time  with,  the  help 
of  his  well-filled  exchequer  to  raise  an  army  capable  of 
taking  the  field,  he  speedily  drove  the  wild  hordes  over  the 
frontier ;  and,  although  Galatia  remained  lost  to  him,  and 
his  obstinately  continued  attempts  to  maintain  his  footing 
there  were  frustrated  by  Roman  influence,*  he  yet,  in  spite 

*  Several  letters  receDtly  brought  to  light  (Moncheuer  Sitzungs- 

bcrichte,  1860,  p.  180  et  seg.)  from  the  kings  Eumenes  II.  and  Attalus 

U.  to  the  priest  of  Pessinus,  who  was  uniformly  called  Attis  (comp. 

Polyb.  xxii.  20),  very  clearly  illustrate  these  relations.    The  earliest  of 

tiieee  and  the  only  one  with  a  date,  written  in  the  84th  year  of  the 

reign  of  Eumenes  on  the  7th  day  before  the  end  of  (iorpiaeua,  and 

therefore  in  690-1  u.  c,  offers  to  the  priest  miUtary  aid  in 

order  to  wrest  from  the  Pesongians  (not  otherwise  known) 

a  holy  place  occupied  by  them  ;  the  following,  likewise  from  Eumenes, 

exhibits  the  king  as  a  party  in  the  feud  between  the  priest  of  Pessinus 

and  his  brother  Aioriz.    Beyond  doubt  both  acts  of  ISamenes  were  in- 

eluded  among  those  which  were  reported  at  Rome  in  690 

et  aeg.  as  attempts  on  bis  part  to  interfere  further  in  Gallic 

affairs,  and  to  support  his  partisans  in  that  quarter  (Polyb.  xzzi.  6,  9 ; 

zxxii.  8,  6).    On  the  other  band  it  is  plain  from  one  of  the  letters  of 

his  successor  Attalus  that  the  times  bad  changed  and  his  wishes  bad 

lowered  their  tone.    The  priest  Attis  appears  to  have  at  a  conference  al 

ApaiDM  obtained  once  more  from  Attalus  the  promise  of  anned 
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of  all  the  open  attacks  and  secret  machinations  which  hia 
neighbours  and  the   Romans  directed  against 
him,  at  his  death  (about  595)  lefl  his  k  mgdoni 
m  undiminished  power.     His  brother  Attalus  IL  Philadel- 
phus  (  +  616)  with  Roman  dd  repelled  the  at- 
tempt of  Phamaces  king  of  Pontus  to  seize  the 
gi  ardiaoship  of  Eumenes'  son  who  was  a  minor,  and  reigned 
in  the  room  of  his  nephew,  like  Antigonus  Doson,  as  guar- 
^un  for  life.    Adroit,  able,  pliant,  a  genuine  Attalid,  he 
bad  the  art  to  oonvince  the  suspicious  senate  that  the  appre- 
hensions which  it  had  formerly  cherished  were  baseless. 
The  anti-Roman  party  accused  him  of  applying  himself  to 
keep  the  land  for  the  Romans,  and  of  acquiescing  in  every 
insult  and  exaction  at  their  hands ;  but,  sure  of  Roman  pro- 
tection, he  was  able  to  interfere  decisively  in  the  disputes 
as  to  the  succession  in  Syria,  Cappadocia,  and  Bithynia. 
Even  in  the  dangerous  Bithynian  war,  which  king  Prusias 
IL,  sumamed  the  Hunter  (572  ?-605),  a  ruler 
who  combined  in  his  own  person  all  the  vices  of 
barbarism  and  of  civilization,  began  against  him,  Roman 
intervention  saved  him — although  not  until  he  had  been 
himself  besieged  in  his  capital,  and  a  first  warning  given 
by  the  Romans  had  remained  unattended  to  and  had  even 
fi»-iM.  ^®^  scoflfed  at  by   Prusias   (598-600).     But, 

when  his  ward  Attalus  III.  Philometor  ascended 
"*""*•  the  throne  (616-621),  the  peaceful  and  moderate 

rule  of  the  citizen  kings  was  replaced  by  the  tyranny  of  an 
Asiatic  sultan.  The  new  king  for  instance,  with  a  view  to 
rid  himself  of  the  inconvenient  counsel  of  his  father's 
friends,  assembled  them  in  the  palace,  and  ordered   his 

•nee ;  but  afterwatds  ihe  king  writes  to  him  that  in  a  state  council  held 
for  the  porpose,  at  which  Athenaeus  (certainly  the  known  brother  of 
the  kii^),  Soeander,  Menogenee,  Ghlorus,  and  other  relatives  {avayxaToi) 
had  been  present,  after  long  hesitation  the  miyority  had  at  length 
■ooeded  to  the  opinion  of  Chlonis  that  nothing  should  be  done  without 
prerioasly  conRalUng  the  Romans ;  for,  even  if  success  were  obtained, 
thej  would  ezpoee  themselves  to  Its  forfeiture  and  to  the  evil  suspidoo 
'*  wblcl)  they  had  cherished  also  against  bis  brother  "  (Eumeoes  11.). 

Vol.  ra.— 4 
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mercenaries  to  put  to  death  first  them,  aud  then  tboir  wivet 
and  children.  Along  with  such  recreations  he  wrote  treat- 
ises on  gardening,  cultivated  poisonous  plants,  and  prepared 
wax  models,  till  a  sudden  death  carried  him  off 

With  him  the  house  of  the  Attalids  became  extinct.  In 
rtovinoeof  ^"^^  ^^  event,  according  to  the  constituUonal 
^'^  law  which  held  good  at  least  fbr  the  client-states 

of  Rome,  the  last  ruler  might  dispose  of  the  succession  bj 
testament  Whether  it  was  the  insane  rancour  against  hii 
subjects  which  had  tormented  the  last  Attalid  during  life 
that  now  su^ested  to  him  the  thought  of  bequeatiiing  his 
kingdom  bj  will  to  the  Romans,  or  whether  his  doing  so 
was  merely  a  further  recc^ition  of  the  practical  supremacy 
of  Rome,  cannot  be  determined.  The  testament  was  made ; 
the  Romans  accepted  the  bequest,  and  the  question  as  to 
the  land  and  the  treasure  of  the  Attalids  threw  a  new  apple 
of  contention  among  the  conflicting  political  parties  in 
Rome. 

In  Asia  also  this  royal  testament  kindled  a  civil  war. 
War  ngaiiut  Relying  on  the  aversion  of  the  Asiatics  to  the 
Aristonicaa.  foreign  rule  which  awaited  them,  Aristonicus,  a 
natural  son  of  Eumenes  11.,  made  his  appearance  in  Leucae, 
a  small  seaport  between  Smyrna  and  Phocaea,  as  a  pr^ 
tender  to  the  crown.  Phocaea  and  other  towns  joined  him, 
but  he  was  defeated  at  sea  off  Cyme  by  the  Ephesians  who 
siiw  that  a  steady  adherence  to  Rome  was  the  only  possible 
way  of  preserving  their  privileges,  and  was  obliged  to  floe 
into  the  interior.  The  movement  was  believed  to  have 
died  away  when  he  suddenly  reappeared  at  the  head  of  the 
new  "  citizens  of  the  city  of  the  sun,"  *  in  other  words^  rf 
the  slaves  whom  he  had  called  to  freedom  en  masse^  ma^ 
te**ed  the  Lydian  towns  if  Thyatira  and  Apollonis  as  well 

*  These  Btnnge  *' Heliopolites  **  may  aoeordiog  to  the  probabU 
▼iew  which  a  friend  tias  expressed  to  me,  be  accounted  for  by  luppoetng 
Uiat  the  liberated  slayea  cons<tituted  themselves  citizeiis  of  a  tuwa 
Ueliopolis  not  otherwise  mentioned  or  perhaps  having  an  existenot 
merely  In  imagination,  which  derived  its  name  from  the  God  of  the  Bnm 
10  highly  honoured  in  Syria. 
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••  a  por^n  of  the  Attalio  townships,  and  summoned  bands 
of  Thracian  firee-lanoes  to  join  his  standard.  The  strugglf 
was  seriouSi  There  were  no  Roman  troops  in  Asia ;  the 
Asia^c  firee  cities  and  the  contingents  of  the  client-prinoes 
of  Bithjniay  Paphlagonia,  Cappadocia,  Pontus,  Armenia 
could  not  withstand  the  pretender ;  he  penetrated  by  fores 
of  arms  mto  Colophon,  Samos,  and  Myndus,  and  already 
ruled  over  almost  all  his  Other's  kingdom,  when  at  the 
elose  cf  623  a  Roman  army  landed  in  Asia.  Ita 
commander,  the  consul  and  ponti/ex  maxim%% 
Poblius  Licinius  Crassus  Mucianus,  one  of  the  wealthiest 
and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  roost  cultivated  men  in 
Rome,  equally  distinguished  as  an  orator  and  as  a  jurist^ 
was  about  to  besiege  the  pretender  in  Leucae,  but  during 
his  preparations  for  that  purpose  allowed  himself  to  be 
surprised  and  defeated  by  his  too  much  undervalued  oppo- 
nent, and  was  made  a  prisoner  in  person  by  a  Thracian 
band.  But  he  did  not  allow  such  an  enemy  the  triumph 
of  exhibiting  the  Roman  commander-in-chief  as  a  captive ; 
he  provoked  the  barbarians,  who  had  captured  him  without 
knowing  who  he  was,  to  put  him  to  death  (be- 
ginning of  624),  and  the  consular  was  only 
reoognized  when  a  corpse.  With  him,  as  it  would  seem, 
fell  Ariarathes  king  of  Cappadocia.  But  not  long  afler 
^is  victory  Aristonicus  was  attacked  by  Marcus  Perpenna, 
the  soooessor  of  Crassus ;  his  army  was  dispersed,  he  hin> 
self  was  besieged  and  taken  prisoner  in  Stratonicea,  and 
was  soon  afterwards  executed  in  Rome.  The  subjugation 
of  tlw  last  towns  that  still  offered  resistance  and  the  defini* 
tive  regulation  of  the  country  were  committed,  after  the 
sudden  death  of  Perpenna,  to  Manius  Aquillius 
(625).  The  same  policy  was  followed  as  in  ths 
case  of  the  Carthaginian  territory.  The  eastern  portion  of 
tb)  kingdom  of  the  Attalids  was  assigned  to  the  client 
kings,  so  as  to  release  the  Romans  from  the  defence  of  the 
frontier  and  thereby  from  the  necessity  of  niaintaining  a 
standing'  fierce  in  Asia ;  Telmissus  (ii.  825)  went  to  the 
Lycian  oonfederacy ;   the  European  possessions  in  Thraot 
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were  annexed  to  the  province  of  Maoedon.ia ;  the  rest  of 
the  territory  was  organized  as  a  new  Roman  proyinoe^ 
which  like  that  of  Carthage  was,  not  without  design,  des*^ 
Dated  by  the  name  of  the  continent  in  which  it  lay.  Thi 
land  was  released  from  the  taxes  which  had  been  paid  to 
Tergamus ;  and  it  was  treated  with  the  same  moderation 
M  Hellas  and  Macedonia.  Thus  the  most  eonsiderabif 
ttfile  in  Asia  Minor  became  a  Roman  province. 

The  numerous  other  small  states  and  cities  of  western 
w«8teni  -^BiA — ^^^  kingdom  of  Bithynia,  the  Paphlago- 
^'^^  nian  and  Gallic  principalities,  the  Lyciaii,  Carian. 

and  Paraphylian  confederacies,  the  free  cities  of  Cyzicus  and 
Rhodes— continued  in  their  former  circumscribed  relations. 

Beyond  the  Hnlys  Cappadocia — after  king  Ariarathes 

V.  Philopator  (591-624)  had,  chiefly  by  the  aid 

Oapp»-'  of  the  Attalids,   held   his  ground  against  his 


brother  and  rival  Holophernes  who  was  sup- 
ported by  Syria — followed  substantially  the  Pergamene 
policy,  as  respected  both  absolute  devotion  to  Rome  and 
the  tendency  to  adopt  Hellenic  culture.  He  was  the  means 
of  introducing  that  culture  into  the  hitherto  almost  barbar- 
ous Cappadocia,  and  along  with  it  its  extravagancies  also, 
such  as  the  worship  of  Bacchus  and  the  dissolute  practices 
of  the  bands  of  wandering  actors — the  "  artists  "  as  they 
were  called.  In  reward  for  the  fidelity  to  liome  whkh  had 
cost  this  prince  his  life  in  the  struggle  with  the  Pergamene 
pretender,  his  youthful  heir  Ariarathes  VI.  was  not  only 
protected  by  the  Romans  against  the  usurpation  attempted 
by  the  king  of  Pontus,  but  received  also  the  south-eastern 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Attalids,  Lycaonia,  along  with 
the  district  bordering  on  it  to  the  eastward  and  in  earlier 
times  included  in  Cilicia. 

In  the  remote  north-east  of  Asia  Minor  '*  Ci^padocia 
on   the   sea,"  or   more    briefly   the   '^maritime 
state,"  Pontus,  increased  in  extent  and  import- 
ance.    Not  long  afler  the  battle  of  Magnesia  king  Phar* 
naccs  1.  had  extended  his  dominion  far  beyond  the-Halys  t4j 
Tiuf  ru  tho  frontier  of  BithyniSj  and  in  particular  had  pos 
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sessed  himself  of  the  rich  Sinope,  which  was  converted 
from  a  Grreek  free  city  into  the  residence  of  the  kings  of 
Pontus.  The  neighbouring  states  endangered  by  these  en 
sroachments,  \irith  king  Eumenes  II.  at  their  head,  had  on 
that  account  waged  war  against  him  (571-576), 
and  under  Roman  mediation  had  exacted  (roiii 
him  a  promise  to  evacuate  Galatia  and  Paphlagonia ;  hal 
the  course  of  events  shows  that  Phamaces  as  well  as  his 
successor  Mithradates  V.  Euergetes  (598 1-634), 
fiuthful  allies  of  Rome  in  the  third  Punic  war 
as  well  as  in  the  struggle  with  Aristonicus,  not  only  re- 
mained in  possession  beyond  the  Ha]ys,  but  also  virtually 
retained  the  protectorate  over  the  Paphlagonian  and  Gala- 
tian  dynasts.  This  hypothesis  alone  serves  to  explain  how 
MithradateSy  ostensibly  for  his  brave  deeds  in  the  war 
against  Aristonicus,  but  in  reality  for  considerable  sums 
pud  to  the  Roman  general,  came  to  receive  Great  Phrygia 
firom  the  latter  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Attalid  kingdom. 
How  &r  on  the  other  hand  the  kingdom  of  Pontus  about 
(his  time  extended  in  the  direction  of  the  Caucasus  and  the 
sources  of  the  Euphrates,  cannot  be  precisely  determined ; 
but  it  seems  to  have  embraced  the  western  part  of  Armenia 
about  Enderes  and  Diwirigi,  or  what  was  called  Lesser 
Armenia,  as  a  dependent  satrapy,  while  the  Greater  Arme- 
nia and  Sophene  formed  distinct  and  independent  kingdoms. 
While  in  the  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor  Rome  thus  sub- 
%m^mnii  stantiflily  conducted  the  government  and,  al- 
'^^  though  various  things  were  done  without  or  in 

opposition  to  her  wishes,  yet  determined  on  the  whole  the 
state  of  possession,  the  wide  tracts  on  the  other  hand  be- 
yond the  Taurus  and  the  Upper  Euphrates  as  far  down  as 
the  valley  of  tiie  Nile  continued  to  be  mainly  left  to  then^ 
selves.  No  doubt  the  principle  on  which  the 
peace  of  565  with  Syria  was  based,  viz.,  that 
the  Halys  and  the  Taurus  should  form  the  eastern  boundary 
of  the  Roman  dependeudea  (ii.  326),  was  not  adhered  to 
by  the  senate  and  was  in  its  very  nature  untenable.  Ths 
political  horizon  rests  on  illusion  as  well  as  the  physical 
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if  the  state  of  Syria  had  the  number  of  ships  cf  war  and 
war-eh)phants  allowed  to  it  prescribed  in  the  treaty  of  peaos 
(IL  324),  and  if  the  Syrian  army  evftcuated  Egypt  wliet 
)ialf-won  at  the  bidding  of  the  Roman  senate  (il.  M5)| 
Iheise  things  implied  the  most  complete  recognition  of  hege- 
mony and  dependence.     Accordingly  the  disputes  as  to  the 
throne  in  Syria  and  in  Egypt  were  referred  for  «ettlem«4it 
to  the  Roman  government.    In  the  former  after  the  death 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (590)  Demetrius  after- 
wards named  Soter,  the  son  of  Seleucus  IV., 
living  as  a  hostage  at  Rome,  and  Antiochus  Eupator,  a 
minor,  the  son  of  the  last  king  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  con- 
tended for  the  crown ;   in  the  latter  Ptolemy 
mm.  Philometor  (573-608),  the  elder  of  the  two 

m  brothers  who  had  reigned  jointly  since  584,  had 

161  been  driven  from  the  country  (590)   by  the 

younger    Ptolemy    Euergetes   II.  or  the    Fat 
117.  ( +  637),  and  had  appeared  in  person  at  Rome 

to  obtain  his  restoration.  B(»th  affairs  were 
arranged  by  the  senate  entirely  through  diplomatic  agency, 
and  substantially  in  accordance  with  Roman  advantage.  In 
Syria  Demetrius,  who  had  the  better  title,  was  set  aside, 
and  Antiochus  Eupator  was  recognized  as  king ;  while  the 
guardianship  of  the  royal  boy  was  entrusted  by  the  senate 
to  the  Roman  senator  Gnaeus  Octavius,  who,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  governed  thoroughly  in  the  interest  of  Rome^  re- 
duced the  war-marine  and  the  army  of  elephants  agreeably 
to  the  treaty  of  565,  and  was  in  the  fair  way  of 
completing  the  military  ruin  of  the  country. 
In  Egypt  not  only  was  the  restoration  of  Philometor  acv 
oomplished,  but — partly  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the 
quarrel  between  the  brothers,  partly  in  order  to  weaken  the 
still  considerable  power  of  Egypt — Cyrene  was  separated 
fix>m  that  kingdom  and  assigned  as  a  provision  for  Euer- 
getes. ^*The  Romans  make  kings  of  those  whom  thcv 
choose,**  a  Jew  wrote  not  long  after  this,  '^  and  whom  they 
do  not  choose  they  drive  away  from  their  country  and  theii 
p'tople."     But  this  was  the  last  occasion — ^for  a  long  timt 
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•^Q  which  the  Roman  senate  came  forward  in  the  afTairi 
of  the  £ast  with  that  ability  and  energy  which  it  had  unv 
fonnly  displayed  in  the  complications  with  Philip,  Antio> 
chus^  and  Perseus.  Though  the  internal  decline  of  th« 
government  was  late  in  affecting  the  treatment  of  foreign 
•flairs,  yet  it  did  affect  them  at  length.  The  govemmtnt 
became  unsteady  and  vacillating ;  they  allowed  the  reins 
which  they  had  just  grasped  to  slacken  and  almost  to  slip 
from  their  hands.  The  guardian-regent  of  Syria  was  mur- 
dered  at  Laodicea;  the  rejected  pretender  Demetrius  es- 
caped from  Rome  and,  setting  aside  the  youthful  prince, 
seized  the  government  of  his  ancestral  kingdom  under  the 
bold  pretext  that  the  Roman  senate  had  fully  empowered 
him  to  do  so  (592).  Soon  afterwards  war  broke 
out  between  the  kings  of  Egypt  and  Cyrene  re- 
specting the  possession  of  the  island  of  Cyprus,  which  the 
senate  had  assigned  first  to  the  elder,  then  to  the  younger ; 
and  in  opposition  to  the  most  recent  Roman  decision  it 
finally  remained  with  Egypt.  Thus  the  decrees  of  the  Ro- 
man government,  in  the  plenitude  of  its  power  and  during 
the  most  profound  inward  and  outward  peace  at  home,  were 
derided  by  the  impotent  kings  of  the  East ;  its  name  was 
abused,  its  ward  and  its  commissioner  were  murdered. 
Seventy  years  before,  when  the  lllyrians  had  in  a  similar 
way  laid  hands  on  Roman  envoys,  the  senate  of  that  day 
had  erected  a  monument  to  the  victim  in  the  market-place, 
and  had  with  an  army  and  fleet  called  the  murderers  to 
account.  The  senate  of  this  period  likewise  ordered  a 
monument  to  be  raised  to  Gnaeus  Octavius,  as  ancestral 
custom  prescribed ;  but  instead  of  embarking  troops  for 
Syria  they  recognized  Demetrius  as  king  of  the  land. 
They  were  forsooth  now  so  powerful,  that  it  seemed  super- 
fluous to  guard  their  own  honour.  In  like  manner  not  only 
was  Cyprus  retained  by  Egypt  in  spite  of  the  decree  of  the 
leuate  to  the  contrary,  but,  when  after  the  death  of  Philo- 
metor  (608)  Euergetes  succeeded  him  and  so 
reunited  the  divided  kingdom,  the  senate  allowed 
this  also  to  tal:e  place  without  opposition. 
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After  such  oeourrenoes  the  Boiuan  influence  in  thest 
India.  countries  was  practically  destroyedy  and  eventJi 

^•**''^  pursued  their  course  there  for  the  present  with, 

out  the  help  of  the  Romans ;  but  it  is  necessary  for  tli« 
right  understanding  of  the  sequel  that  we  should  not  wholly 
omit  to  notice  the  history  of  the  nearer,  and  even  of  tlM 
remoter,  East.  While  in  Egypt,  shut  off  as  it  is  on  all 
sides,  the  ntatua  quo  did  not  so  easily  admit  of  change,  in 
Asia  both  to  the  west  and  east  of  the  Euphrates  the  peo- 
ples and  states  underwent  essential  modifications  during, 
and  partly  in  consequence  of,  this  temporary  suspension  of 
the  Roman  superintendence.  Beyond  the  great  desert  of 
Iran  there  had  arisen  not  long  after  Alexander  the  Great 
the  kingdom  of  Palimbothra  under  Chandragupta  (Sandra* 
cottus)  on  the  Indus,  and  the  powerful  Bactrian  state  on  the 
upper  Oxus,  both  formed  from  a  mixture  of  national  ele- 
ments with  the  most  eastern  offshoots  of  Hellenic  civiliza- 
tion. 

To  the  west  of  these  began  the  kingdom  of  Asia,  which, 

although  diminished  under  Antiochus  the  Great, 
uie  kingdom    Still  stretched  its  unwieldy  bulk  ^om  the  HeU 

lespont  to  the  Median  and  Persian  provinces, 
and  embraced  the  whole  basin  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris. 
That  king  had  still  carried  his  arms  beyond  the  desert  into 
the  territory  of  the  Parthians  and  Bactrians ;  it  was  only 
under  him  that  the  vast  state  had  begun  to  melt  away. 
Not  only  had  western  Asia  been  lost  in  consequence  of  the 
battle  of  Magnesia;  the  total  emancipation  of  the  two 
Cappadocias  and  the  two  Armenias — Armenia  proper  in 
the  north-east  and  the  region  of  Sophene  in  the  south-west 
—and  their  conversion  from  principalities  dependent  on 
Syria  into  independent  kingdoms  also  belong  to  this  period 
(iL  324).  Of  these  states  Great  Armenia  in  particular 
under  the  Artaxiads,  soon  attained  to  a  considerable  posi- 
tion. Wounds  perhaps  still  more  dangerous  were  inflicted 
on  the  empire  by  the  foolish  levelling  policy  of  his  sucv 

cesser   Antiochus  Epiphanes   (579-590).     Al* 

though  it  was  true  that  his  kingdom  resembled 
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<^  aggregation  of  countries  rather  than  a  single  state,  and 
that  the  difierences  of  nationality  and  religion  among  hii 
suhjeoU  placed  the  most  material  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
Ihe  government^  yet  the  plan  of  introducing  throughout  hii 
dominions  Hellenico-Roman  manners  and  Hellenico-Roman 
worship  and  of  equalizing  the  various  peoples  in  a  political 
as  well  as  a  religious  point  of  view  was  under  any  circum* 
stances  an  absurdity ;  and  all  the  more  so  from  the  fact^ 
that  this  caricatured  Joseph  11.  was  personally  far  from 
equal  to  so  gigantic  an  enterprise,  and  introduced  his  re- 
forms in  the  very  worst  way  by  plundering  temples  on  the 
greatest  scale  and  insanely  peraeouting  heretics. 

One  consequence  of  this  policy  was,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  province  next  to  the  Egyptian  frontier, 
the  Jews,  a  people  formerly  submissive  even  to 
humility  and  extremely  active  and  industrious,  were  driven 
by  systematic  religious  persecution  to  open  re- 
volt (about  587).    The  matter  came  to  the  sen- 
ate ;  and,  as  it  was  just  at  that  time  with  good  reason  in- 
dignant at  Demetrius  Soter  and  apprehensive  of  a  combina- 
tion between  the  Attalids  and  Seleucids,  while  the  establisli- 
ment  of  a  power  intermediate  between  Syria  and  Egypt 
was  at  any  rate  for  the  interest  of  Rome,  it  made  no  diffi* 
culty  in  at  once  recognizing  the  freedom  and  autonomy  of 
the  insurgent  nation   (about  593).      Nothing, 
however,  was  done  by  Rome  for  the  Jews  ex- 
cept what  could  be  done  without  personal  exertion :   ii\ 
spite  of  the  clause  of  the  treaty  concluded  between  the  Ro- 
mans and  the  Jews  which  promised  Roman  aid  to  the  latter 
in  the  event  of  their  being  attacked,  and  in  spite  of  the  in- 
junction addressed  to  the  kings  of  Syria  and  Egypt  not  to 
march  their  troops  through  Judaea,  it  was  of  course  entire!  j 
lell  to  the  Jews  themselves  to  hold  their  ground  against  the 
Syrian  kings.    The  brave  and  prudent  conduct  of  the  insur* 
rection  by  the  heroic  house  of  the  Maccabees  and  the  inter- 
nal dissension  in  the  Syrian  empire  did  more  for  them  than 
the  letters  of  their  powerful  allies ;   during  the  strife  be- 
tween the  Syrian  kings  Trypho  and   Demetrius  Nicator 
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autonomy  and  exemption  from  tribute  were  formally  ao 
corded  to  the  Jews  (012) ;  and  soon  aAierwardi 
the  head  of  the  Maocabaean  house,  Simon  son 
of  Mattathias,  was  even  formally  acknowledged  by  the  nap 
tion  as  well  as  by  the  great  king  of  Syria  »■ 
high  priest  and  prince  of  Israel  (615).* 
Of  still  more  importance  in  the  sequel  than  this  Xmsof^ 
rection  of  the  Israelites  was  the  oontemporary 
tkfam  em-       movement — probably  originating  from  the  sama 
^^^^  cause — ^in  the  eastern  provinces,  where  Antiodma 

Epiphanes  emptied  the  temples  of  the  Persian  gods  just  at 
he  had  emptied  that  at  Jerusalem,  and  doubtless  accorded 
no  better  treatment  to  the  adherents  of  Ahuramaida  and 
Mithra  than  to  those  of  Jehovah.  Just  as  in  Judaea— only 
with  a  wider  range  and  ampler  proportions — ^the  result  was 
a  reaction  on  the  part  of  the  native  manners  and  the  native 
religion  ag^unst  Hellenism  and  the  Hellenic  gods  ;  the  pro- 
moters of  this  movement  were  the  Parthians,  and  out  of  it 
arose  the  great  Parthian  empire.  The  ''  Parthwa,^  or  Par- 
thians,  who  are  early  met  with  as  one  of  the  numeroua 
tribes  merged  in  the  great  Persian  empire,  living  first  of  all 
in  the  modem  Khorasan  to  the  south-east  of  the  Caspian 
sea,  appear  after  500  as  an  independent  state 
under  the  Scythian,  t.  e.,  Turanian,  dynasty  of 
the  Arsacidae.  This  state,  however,  only  emerged  from  its 
obscurity  about  a  century  afler wards.  The  sixth  Arsaces, 
Mithradates  L  (579  ?-618  ?),  was  the  real  founder 
of  the  great  Parthian  power.  The  Bactrian  em* 
pire,  in  itself  far  more  powerful,  but  already  shaken  to  the 
Tery  foundation  partly  by  hostilities  with  the  hordes  of 
Boythian  horsemen  from  Turan  and  with  the  states  of  the 
InduSi  partly  by  internal  disorders,  succumbed  to  him.  He 
adiieved  almost  equal  successes  in  the  countries  to  the  west 

*  From  him  proceed  the  coins  with  the  inscription  '*8hekd  ol 
brad,"  and  the  date  of  the  "  holy  Jerusalew,"  or  the  '*  deliveranoe  of 
Bion."  The  similar  coins  with  the  name  of  Simon,  the  prince  (Nesai] 
of  Israel,  belong  not  to  him,  but  to  Bar-Gochba  the  leader  of  tlie  Inaiir 
lentB  in  the  time  of  Hadrian. 
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of  the  great  desert.  The  Syrian  empire  ira«  just  then  ib 
the  utmost  disorganization,  partly  through  the  failure  of  Xki^ 
Ilelleninng  attempts  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  partly  through 
the  troubles  as  to  the  succession  that  occurred  afler  hie 
death ;  and  the  provinces  of  the  interior  were  in  full  counts 
of  breaking  off  from  Antioch  and  the  region  of  tlie  coast. 
h  Commagene  for  instance,  the  most  northerly  province  of 
Syria  on  the  Oappadocian  frontier,  the  satrap  Ptolemaeut 
asserted  his  independence,  as  did  also  on  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  Euphrates  the  prince  of  Edessa  in  northern  Mesopo* 
tamla  or  the  province  of  Osroene,  and  the  satrap  Timarchus 
in  the  important  province  of  Media ;  in  £ict  the  latter  got 
bis  independence  confirmed  by  the  Roman  senate,  and,  sup- 
ported by  Armenia  as  his  ally,  ruled  as  far  down  as  Seleu- 
cia  on  the  Tigris.  Disorders  of  this  sort  were  permanent 
features  of  the  Asiatic  empire :  the  provinces  under  their 
partially  or  wholly  independent  satraps  were  in  continual 
revolt,  as  was  also  the  capital  with  its  insubordinate  and  re* 
fractory  populace  resembling  that  of  Rome  or  Alexandria. 
The  whole  pack  of  neighbouring  kings — ^those  of  Egypt, 
Armenia^  Cappadocia,  Pergamus — ^incessantly  interfered  in 
the  affairs  of  Syria  and  fostered  disputes  as  to  the  succes- 
sion, so  that  civil  war  and  the  division  of  the  sovereignty  . 
de  facto  among  two  or  more  pretenders  became  almost 
standing  calamities  of  the  country.  The  Roman  protecting 
power,  if  it  did  not  instigate  these  neighbours,  was  an  in^ 
active  spectator.  In  addition  to  all  this  the  new  Parthian 
emjnre  from  the  eastward  pressed  hard  on  the  aliens  not 
merely  with  its  material  power,  but  with  the  whole  supe- 
riority of  its  national  language  and  religion  and  cf  \ts  mr 
tional  military  and  political  organization.  This  is  not  yet 
the  place  for  a  description  of  the  revived  empire  of  Cyrus ; 
H  is  sufficient  to  mention  generally  the  fact  that  powerful  as 
was  the  influence  of  Hellenism  in  its  composition,  the  Par- 
thian state,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  Seleucidae,  was 
based  on  a  national  and  religious  reaction,  and  that  the  old 
Iranian  language,  the  order  of  the  Magi  and  the  worship  of 
Mithra,  the  oriental  feudal  constitution,  the  cavalry  of  tbf 
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desert  and  the  bow  aud  arrow,  first  emerged  there  in  »» 
newed  and  triumphant  opposition  to  Hellenism.  The  joii- 
tion  of  the  kings  of  Syria  in  presence  of  all  this  was  really 
pitiable.  The  family  of  the  Seleucidae  was  by  no  meani 
so  enervated  as  that  of  the  Lagidae  for  instance,  and  80iu€ 
of  them  were  not  deficient  in  valour  and  ability ;  they  re* 
duced,  it  may  be,  one  or  another  of  those  numerous  rebdii 
pretenders,  and  intermeddlers  to  order ;  but  their  domiuioB 
had  so  little  of  a  firm  foundation  that  it  was  unable  to  iov 
pose  even  a  temporary  check  on  anarchy.  The  result  waa 
inevitable.  The  eastern  provinces  of  Syria  under  their  un* 
protected  or  even  insurgent  satraps  fell  into  subjection  to 
the  Parthians;  Persia,  Babylonia,  Media  were  for  ever 
severed  from  the  Syrian  empire ;  the  new  state  of  the  Par- 
thians reached  on  both  sides  of  the  great  desert  from  the 
Oxus  and  the  Hindoo  Coosh  to  the  Tigris  and  the  desert  of 
Arabia— once  more,  like  the  Persian  empire  and  all  the 
older  great  states  of  Asia,  a  pure  continental  monarchy,  and 
once  more,  just  like  the  Persian  empire,  engaged  in  per- 
petual feud  on  the  one  side  with  the  peoples  of  Turan,  on 
the  other  with  the  Occidentals.  The  Syrian  state  embraced 
at  the  most  Mesopotamia  in  addition  to  the  region  of  the 
coast,  and  disappeared,  more  in  consequence  of  its  internal 
disorganization  than  of  its  diminished  size,  for  ever  from 
the  ranks  of  the  great  states.  If  the  danger — which  was 
repeatedly  imminent— of  a  total  subjugation  of  the  land  by 
the  Parthians  was  averted,  that  result  must  be  ascribed  not 
to  the  resistance  of  the  last  Seleucidae  and  still  less  to  the 
influence  of  Rome,  but  rather  to  the  manifold  internal  dis- 
turbances in  the  Parthian  empire  itself,  and  above  all  to  the 
iDOursioDs  of  the  peoples  of*  the  Turanian  bteppes  into  ita 
eastern  provinces. 

This  revoluMon  m  the  relations  of  the  peoples  in  the 
.««ft9tion  of  interior  of  Asia  is  the  turning-point  in  the  hiei 
iStolt  uie  ^^^y  ^*  antiquity.  The  tide  of  national  move 
^•■^  ment,  which  had  hitherto  poured  from  the  weal 

to  the  east  and  had  found  in  Alexander  the  Great  its  last 
and  highest  exp?  ?asion,  was  followed  by  the  ebb.     On  ths 
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wtablishment  cf  the  Parthian  stale  not  only  were  such  He)* 
leoio  elements  as  may  still  perhaps  have  been  preserved  in 
Bactria  and  along  the  Indus  lost,  but  western  Iran  also  re 
lapsed  into  the  track  which  had  been  abandoned  for  centu- 
ries but  still  was  not  yet  obliterated.  The  Roman  senate 
aaorifioed  the  first  essential  result  of  the  policy  of  Alex 
ander,  and  thereby  paved  the  way  for  that  retrograde  mov» 
ment^  whose  last  ofi&hoots  ended  in  the  Alhambra  of  Gn^ 
oada  and  in  the  great  Mosque  of  Ck>nstantinople.  So  long 
as  the  country  from  Ragae  and  Persepolis  to  the  Mediter* 
raaean  obeyed  the  king  of  Aiitioch,  the  power  of  Rome 
extended  to  the  border  of  the  great  desert ;  the  Parthian 
•tate  could  never  take  its  place  among  the  dependencies  of 
the  Mediterranean  empire,  not  because  it  was  so  very  pow- 
erful, but  because  it  had  its  centre  far  from  the  coast  in  the 
interior  of  Asia.  Since  the  time  of  Alexander  the  world 
had  obeyed  the  Occidentals  alone,  and  the  East  seemed  to 
be  for  these  merely  what  America  and  Australia  afterwards 
became  for  the  Europeans.  With  Mithradates  1.  the  East 
re-entered  the  sphere  of  political  movement.  The  worli 
had  again  two  masters. 

It  remains  that  we  glance  at  the  maritime  relations  of 
Marttime  ^^^  period ;  although  there  is  hardly  anything 
raiAtioiu.        ^  i^y  g^y^  except  that  there  no  longer  existed 

anywhere  a  naval  power.  Carthage  was  annihilated ;  the 
war-fleet  of  Syria  was  destroyed  in  accordance  with  the 
treaty ;  the  war-marine  of  Egypt,  once  so  powerful,  was 
under  its  present  indolent  rulers  in  deep  decay.  The  minor 
BtateSy  and  particularly  the  mercantile  cities,  had  doubtless 
some  armed  transports ;  but  these  were  not  even  adequate 
for  tka  task — so  difficult  in  the  Mediterranean — of  repress 
ing  piracy  Thii  task  r.xessarily  devolved  0i4 
Rome  as  the  leading  power  in  the  Mediter 
ruiean«  While  a  century  previously  the  Romans  had  con* 
forward  in  this  matter  with  especial  and  salutaiy  vigour 
and  had  in  particular  introduced  their  supremacy  in  the 
East  by  a  maritime  police  energetically  handled  for  the 
general  good  (ii.  91),  the  complete  i  ullity  of  this  police  al 
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the  Yory  lioginning  of  this  period  is  a  distinct  indii«tioB  of 
the  fuirfully  rapid  decline  of  the  aristocratic  government 
Rome  no  longer  possessed  a  fleet  of  her  own ;  she  was  con 
tent  tc  make  requisitions  for  ships,  when  It  seemed  neoe» 
tar}',  from  the  maritime  towns  of  Italy,  Asia  Minor,  anfl 
elsewhere.  The  consequence  naturally  was,  that  buccaneei^ 
Ing  became  organized  and  consolidated.  Something,  per^ 
haps,  though  not  enough,  was  done  towards  its  suppression, 
so  far  as  the  direct  power  of  the  Romans  extended,  in  tht 
Adriatic  and  Tyrrhene  seas.  The  expeditions  directed 
against  the  Dalmatian  and  Ligurian  coasts  at  this  epo^ 
aimed  more  especially  at  the  suppression  of  piracy  in  the 
two  Italian  seas ;  for  the  same  reason  the  Balearic  islands 
were  occupied  in  631  (p.  32).  But  in  the  Mau> 
retanian  and  Greek  waters  the  inhabitants  along 
the  coast  and  the  mariners  were  left  to  settle  matters  with 
the  corsairs  in  one  way  or  another,  as  they  best  could  ;  for 
Roman  policy  adhered  to  the  principle  of  troubling  itself 
as  little  as  possible  about  these  more  remote  regicms.  The 
disorganized  and  bankrupt  commonwealths  in  the  states 
along  the  coast  thus  led  to  themselves  naturally  became 
places  of  refuge  for  the  corsairs  ;  and  there  was  no  want  of 
such,  more  especially  in  Asia. 

A  bad  pre-eminence  in  this  respect  belonged  to  Crete, 
which,  from   its   favourable  situation   and   the 
^^  weakness  or  laxity  of  the  great  states  of  the 

West  and  East,  was  the  only  one  of  all  th<^  Greek  settle- 
ments that  had  preserved  its  independence.  Roman  com- 
missioners doubtless  came  and  went  to  the  island,  but  ao* 
oomplished  still  less  there  than  they  did  even  m  Syria  aud 
Egypt  It  seemed  almost  as  if  fate  had  left  liberty  to  the 
Cretans  only  in  order  to  show  what  was  the  result  of  Hel« 
lenic  independence.  It  was  a  dreadful  picture.  The  old 
Doric  rigour  of  the  Cretan  institutions  had  become  just  as 
in  Tarentum  changed  into  a  licentious  democracy,  and  tht 
chivalrous  spirit  of  the  inhabitants  into  a  wild  love  of  quar 
relling  and  plunder ;  a  respectable  Greek  himself  testifiea 
that  in  Crete  alone  nothing  was  accounted  disgraceful  thai 
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WAS  lueratiTe,  and  even  the  Apostle  Paul  quotes  with  ap' 
proYal  the  saying  of  a  Cretan  poet, 

Kipfrcc  cui  tpiifCtcu,  nana  &ij^i€i,  j^curti^iq  a^yai. 

Perpetual  civil  mars,  notwithstanding  the  Roman  effi.'^rts  tc 
bring  about  peace,  converted  one  flourishing  township  after 
another  on  the  old  *Msland  of  the  hundred  cities"  into 
heaps  of  ruins.  Its  inhabitants  roamed  as  robbers  at  home 
and  abroad,  by  land  and  by  sea ;  the  island  became  the  re* 
oruiting  ground  for  the  surrounding  kingdoms  after  that 
evil  was  no  longer  tolerated  in  the  Peloponnesus,  and  above 
all  the  true  seat  of  piracy  ;  about  this  period,  for  instance, 
the  island  of  Siphnus  was  thoroughly  pillaged  by  a  fleet  of 
Cretan  corsairs.  Rhodes — which,  besides,  was  unable  to 
recover  from  the  loss  of  its  possessions  on  the  mainhmd 
and  from  the  blows  inflicted  on  its  commerce  (ii.  363) — ex- 
pended its  last  energies  in  the  wars  whi(^  it  found  itself 
compelled  to  wage  against  the  Cretans  for  the  suppression 
of  piracy  (about  600),  and  in  which  the  Romans 
sought  to  mediate,  but  without  earnestness  and 
apparently  without  success. 

Along  with  Crete,  Cilicia  soon  began  to  become  a  second 
home  for  this  buccaneering  system.      Piracy 
there  not  only  gained  ground  owing  to  the  im- 
potence of  the  Syrian  rulers,  but  the  usurper  Diodotut 
IVyphon,  who  had  risen  from  a  slave  to  be  king  of  Syrii 
(608-615),  encouraged  it  by  all  means  in  its 
chief  seat,  the  rugged  or  western  Cilicia,  with  a 
view  to  strengthen  his  throne  by  the  aid  of  the  corsairs. 
The  uncommonly  lucrative  character  of  the  trafllic  with  the 
pirates,  who  were  at  once  the  principal  captors  of,  and  deal* 
era  in,  slaves,  procured  for  them  among  the  mercantile  pub- 
liQ^  even  iu  Alexandria,  Rhodes,  and  Delos,  a  certain  tolera* 
tkm,  in  which  the  very  governments  sympathized  at  least 
by  inaction.    The  evil  was  so  serious  that  the  senate,  about 
611,  sent  its  best  man  Scipio  Aemilianus  to 
Alexandria  and  Syria,  in  order  to  ascertain  oc 
Ihe  spot  what  could  be  done  with  it     But  diplomatic  i*ep 
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reaeutatioiiS  by  the  Romans  did  not  make  weak  gover» 
ments  strong ;  there  was  no  other  remedy  but  that  of  di- 
rectly maintaining  a  fleet  in  these  waters,  and  for  this  the 
Boman  government  lacked  energy  and  perseverance.  So 
all  things  just  remained  on  the  old  footing ;  the  piratic  fleet 
was  the  only  considerable  naval  power  in  the  Mediter* 
ranean  ;  the  capture  of  men  was  the  only  trade  Uiat  flour* 
Mhed  there.  The  Roman  government  was  an  onlooker; 
hut  the  Roman  merchants,  as  the  best  customers  in  the 
kdave  market,  kept  up  an  active  and  friendly  traffic  with  the 
pirate  captains,  as  the  most  important  wholesale  dealera  in 
that  commodity,  at  Delos  and  elsewhere. 

We  have  followed  the  transformation  of  the  outward 
iMneni  relations  of  Rome  and  the  Romano-Heilenio 

^^^^^  world  generally  in  its  leading  outlines,  from  tlie 

battle  of  Pydna  to  the  period  of  the  Gracchi,  from  the 
Tagus  and  the  Bagradas  to  the  Nile  and  the  Euphrates.  U 
was  a  great  and  difficult  problem  which  Rome  undertook, 
when  she  undertook  to  govern  this  Romano-Hellenic  world : 
it  was  not  wholly  misunderstood,  but  it  was  by  no  means 
solved.  The  untenubleness  of  the  idea  of  Cato's  time — that 
the  state  should  be  limited  to  Italy,  and  that  its  rtile  beyond 
Italy  should  be  only  a  protectorate — was  doubtless  discerned 
by  the  leading  men  of  the  following  generation ;  and  the 
necessity  of  substituting  for  this  protectorate  a  direct  sove- 
reignty of  Rome,  that  should  preserve  the  liberties  of  the 
communities,  was  doubtless  recognized.  But  instead  of 
carrying  out  this  new  arrangement  firip  |y,  speedily,  and 
uniformly,  they  annexed  isolated  provinces  just  as  con- 
venience, caprice,  collateral  advantage,  or  accident  led  them 
to  do  so ;  whereas  the  greater  portion  of  the  dependent 
ftates  either  remained  in  the  intolerable  uncertainty  of  their 
former  position,  or  even,  as  was  the  case  with  Syria  esp» 
cially,  withdrew  entirely  from  the  influence  of  Rome.  And 
even  the  government  itself  degenerated  more  and  more  into 
a  feeble  and  short-sighted  selfishness.  They  were  content 
with  governing  from  one  day  to  another,  and  merely  tran» 
acting  the   current  business  as  exigency  required.     IVf 
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were  steTii  masters  towards  the  weak.  When  the  free  city 
of  Mylasa  in  Caria  sent  to  Publius  Crassus,  con- 
sul in  623,  a  beam  for  the  construction  of  a 
battering-ram  different  from  what  he  had  asked,  the  chief 
m:igistrate  of  the  town  was  scourged  for  it ;  and  Ci*as8U8 
iras  not  a  bad  man,  and  a  strictly  upright  magistrate.  On 
the  other  hand  sternness  was  wanting  in  those  cases  whert 
It  would  have  been  in  place,  as  in  dealing  with  the  barbari- 
aas  on  the  frontiers  and  the  pirates.  When  the  central 
government  renounced  all  superintendence  and  aU  oversight 
of  provincial  affairs,  it  entirely  abandoned  not  only  the  in- 
terests of  the  subjects,  but  also  those  of  the  state,  to  the 
governor  of  the  day.  The  events  which  occurred  in  Spain, 
unimportant  in  themselves,  are  instructive  in  this  respect. 
In  that  country,  where  the  government  was  less  able  than 
in  other  provinces  to  confine  itself  to  the  part  of  a  mere 
onlooker,  the  law  of  nations  was  directly  trampled  under 
foot  by  the  Roman  governors ;  and  the  honour  of  Rome 
was  permanently  dragged  in  the  mire  by  a  perfidy  and 
foithlessness  without  parallel,  by  the  most  wanton  trifling 
with  capitulations  and  treaties,  by  massacring  people  who 
had  submitted  and  instigating  the  assassination  of  the  gene- 
rals of  the  enemy.  Nor  was  this  all ;  war  was  even  waged 
and  peace  concluded  against  the  expressed  will  of  the  su- 
preme authority  in  Rome,  and  unimportant  incidentii,  such 
as  the  disobedience  of  the  Numantines,  were  developed  by 
a  rare  combination  of  perversity  and  folly  into  a  crisis  of 
fiktal  moment  for  the  state.  And  all  this  took  place  with- 
out any  effort  to  visit  it  with  even  a  serious  penalty  in 
Rome.  The  sympathies  and  rivalries  of  the  different  oo< 
teriea  in  the  senate  contributed  to  determine  the  filling  up 
of  the  most  important  places  and  the  treatment  of  the  most 
momentous  political  questions ;  and  even  thus  early  the 
money  of  foreign  dynasts  found  its  way  to  the  senators  of 
Borne.  Timarchus,  the  envoy  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
king  of  Syria  (  +  590),  is  mentioned  as  the  first 
who  attempted  with  success  to  bribe  the  Romai 
senate ;  the  bestowal  of  presents  from  foreign  kings  on  in 
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fluent iai  senators  soon  became  so  oomroony  that  surprise  was 
excited  when  Soipio  Aemilianus  cast  into  the  military  chesl 
the  giUs  from  the  king  of  Syria  which  reached  him  in  camp 
before  Numanlia.  The  ancient  principle,  that  rule  was  iti 
own  sole  reward  and  that  such  rule  was  as  much  a  duty  and 
a  burden  as  a  privilege  and  a  benefit,  was  allowed  to  fiill 
wholly  into  abeyance.  Thus  there  arose  the  new  political 
economy  which  desisted  from  the  taxation  of  the  burgesses, 
but  regarded  the  body  of  subjects,  on  the  other  hand,  as  a 
profitable  possession  of  the  community,  which  it  partly 
worked  out  for  the  public  benefit,  partly  handed  oyer  to  be 
worked  out  by  the  burgesses.  Not  only  was  free  scope 
allowed  with  criminal  indulgence  to  the  unscrupulous  greed 
of  the  Roman  merchant  in  the  provincial  administration, 
but  even  the  commercial  rivals  who  were  disagreeable  to 
him  were  cleared  away  by  the  armies  of  the  state,  and  the 
most  glorious  cities  of  neighbouring  lands  were  sacrificed, 
not  to  the  barbarism  of  the  lust  of  power,  but  to  the  fiir 
more  horrible  barbarism  of  speculation.  By  the  ruin  of 
the  earlier  military  organization,  which  certainly  imposed 
heavy  burdens  on  the  burgesses,  the  state,  which  was  solely 
dependent  in  the  last  resort  on  its  military  superiority,  un- 
dermined its  own  support.  The  fleet  was  allowed  to  go  to 
ruin  ;  the  system  of  land  warfare  fell  into  the  most  incredi- 
ble decay.  The  duty  of  guarding  the  Asiatic  and  African 
frontiers  was  devolved  on  the  subjects ;  and  what  could  not 
be  so  devolved,  such  as  the  defence  of  the  frontier  in  Italy, 
Macedonia,  and  Spain,  was  managed  after  the  most  wretched 
fashion.  The  better  classes  began  to  disappear  so  much 
from  the  army,  that  it  was  already  diflficult  to  raise  the 
necessary  number  of  oflScers  for  the  Spanish  armies.  .  The 
daily  increasing  aversion  to  the  Spanish  war-service  in  par- 
ticular, combined  with  the  partiality  shown  by  the  magia 
tratefi  in  the  levy,  rendered  it  necessary  in  ©02 
to  abandon  the  old  practice  of  leaving  the  seleo 
tion  of  tJie  requisite  number  of  soldiers  from  the  men  liabla 
to  serve  to  the  free  discretion  of  the  officers,  and  to  substi* 
tute  for  it  a  drawing  of  the  necessary  number  by  ballot,-^ 
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certainly  not  to  the  advantage  of  the  military  esp-  ii  rfe 
eorpSf  or  of  the  warlike  efficiency  of  the  individual  divi- 
Bions.  The  authorities,  instead  of  acting  with  vigour  and 
ttrictnessy  extended  their  pitiful  flattery  of  the  people  even 
to  this  field ;  whenever  a  consul  in  the  discharge  of  bit 
iuty  instituted  rigorous  levies  for  the  Spanish  service,  the 
tribunes  made  use  of  their  constitutional  right  to  arrest 
him  (603»  ^1^);  and  it  has  been  already  ob- 
served, that  Scipio's  request  that  he  should  b« 
allowed  a  levy  for  the  Numantine  war  was  directly  rejected 
by  the  senate.  Accordingly  the  Roman  armies  before  Car- 
thage or  Numantia  already  remind  one  of  those  Syrian 
armies,  in  which  the  number  of  bakers,  cooks,  actors,  and 
other  non-combatants  exceeded  fourfold  that  of  the  so-called 
soldiers ;  already  the  Roman  generals  are  little  behind  their 
Carthaginian  colleagues  in  the  art  of  destroying  armies,  and 
the  wars  in  Africa  as  in  Spain,  in  Macedonia  as  in  Asia,  are 
regularly  opened  with  defeats;  the  murder  of  Gnaeut 
Octavius  is  now  passed  over  in  silence ;  the  assassination 
of  Viriathus  is  now  a  masterpiece  of  Roman  diplomacy ; 
the  conquest  of  Numantia  is  now  a  great  achievement. 
How  completely  the  idea  of  national  and  manly  honour  was 
already  lost  among  the  Romans,  was  shown  with  epigram- 
matic point  by  the  statue  of  the  stripped  and  bound  Man- 
dnus,  which  he  himself,  proud  of  his  patriotic  devotedness, 
caused  to  be  erected  in  Rome.  Wherever  we  turn  our 
eyes,  we  find  the  internal  energy  as  well  as  the  external 
power  of  Rome  rapidly  on  the  decline.  The  ground  won 
in  gigantio  struggles  is  not  extended,  nor  in  fact  even  main- 
tained, in  this  period  of  peace.  The  government  of  the 
world,  difficult  in  the  attainment,  was  still  more  difficult  in 
tho  preservation;  tiie  Roman  senate  bad  mastered  thi 
fermer  task*  but  it  broke  down  under  the  latter. 


CHAPTER  a 

IBS  REFORM   MOVEMENT   AKD   TIBERIUS   GRAOCHUI. 

For  a  whole  generation  after  the  battle  of  Pydna  Uii 
•  j^^^  Roman  state  enjoyed  a  profound  calm,  scarcely 
■mniment  varied  by  a  ripple  here  and  there  on  the  surfaoa 
period  of  tiw  Its  dominion  extended  over  the  three  continentK; 
the  lustre  of  the  Roman  power  and  the  glory 
of  the  Roman  name  were  constantly  on  the  increase ;  all 
eyes  rested  on  Italy,  all  talents  and  all  riches  flowed  thither; 
it  seemed  as  if  a  golden  age  of  peaceful  prosperity  and  in* 
tellectual  enjoyment  of  life  could  not  but  there  b^in.  The 
Orientals  of  this  period  told  each  other  with  astonishment 
of  the  niighty  republic  of  the  West,  *^  which  subdued  king- 
doms far  and  near,  so  that  every  one  who  heard  its  name 
trembled ;  but  which  kept  good  fiiith  with  its  friends  and 
clients.  Such  was  the  glory  of  the  Romans,  and  yet  no  one 
usurped  the  crown  and  no  one  glittered  in  purple  dress ; 
but  they  obeyed  whomsoever  from  year  to  year  they  made 
their  master,  and  there  was  among  them  neither  envy  nor 
discord." 

So  it  seemed  at  a  distance;  matters  wore  a  differenl 
Spread  of  aspect  on  a  closer  view.  The  government  of 
****y-  the  aristocracy  was  in  full  train  to  destroy  iti 

own  work.  Not  that  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  the  vanp 
quished  at  Cannae  and  the  victors  of  Zama  had  so  utterly 
degenerated  from  their  fathers  and  grandfathers ;  the  difTer* 
once  was  not  so  much  in  the  men  who  now  sat  in  the  senats 
as  in  the  times.  Where  a  limited  number  of  old  families 
of  established  wealth  and  hereditary  political  importance 
conducts  the  government,  it  will  display  in  seasons  of  dan* 
gor  an  incomparable  tenacity  of  purpose  and  power  ot 
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heroic  self-sacrifioey  just  as  in  seasons  of  tranquiJUity  it  will 
be  shoH-sighted,  selfish,  and  negligent — the  germs  of  botk 
results  are  essentially  involved  in  its  hereditary  and  col- 
l^iate  character.  The  morbid  matter  had  been  long  it 
existence,  but  it  needed  the  sun  of  prosperity  to  develop  it. 
There  was  a  profound  meaning  in  the  question  of  Cato, 
*•  Wliat  was  to  become  of  Rome  when  she  should  no  longer 
have  any  state  to  fear  1 "  That  point  had  now  been  reached 
Every  neighbour  whom  she  might  have  feared  was  politi- 
cally annihilated;  and  of  the  men  who  had  been  reared 
under  the  old  order  of  things  in  the  severe  school  of  the 
HaoDibalic  war,  and  whose  words  still  sounded  as  echoes  of 
thai  mighty  epoch  so  long  as  they  survived,  death  called 
one  after  another  away,  till  at  length  the  voice  of  the  lost 
of  them,  the  veteran  Cato,  ceased  to  be  heard  in  the  senate* 
house  and  in  the  Forum.  A  younger  generation  came  to 
-^e  helm,  and  their  policy  was  a  sorry  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion of  the  veteran  patriot.  We  have  already  spoken  of 
the  shape  which  the  government  of  the  subjects  and  the 
eztomal  policy  of  Rome  assumed  in  their  hands.  In  inter- 
nal affairs  they  were,  if  possible,  still  more  disposed  to  let 
the  ship  drive  before  the  wind  :  if  we  understand  by  inter- 
nal government  more  than  the  transaction  of  current  busi- 
ness, there  was  at  this  period  no  government  in  Rome  at 
all.  The  single  leading  thought  of  the  governing  corpora- 
tion was  the  maintenance  and,  if  possible,  the  increase  of 
their  usurped  privileges.-  It  was  not  the  state  that  had  a 
title  to  get  the  right  and  best  man  for  its  supreme  magis- 
tracy ;  but  every  member  of  the  coterie  had  an  inborn 
title  to  the  highest  office  of  the  state^~a  title  not  to  be 
prejudiced  by  the  unfair  rivalry  of  his  peers  or  by  the  en 
eroachments  of  the  excluded.  Accordingly  the  clique  proi 
posed  to  itself,  as  its  most  important  political  aim,  tho 
restriction  of  re-election  to  the  consulship  and  the  exclusion 
of  "  new  Tdcn  ;  "  *  and  in  nict  it  succeeded  in  ootaining  the 

*  In  587  the  law  restricting  re-election  to  tlic  consulship  was  sua 
pfiixied  during  the  continuance  of  the  war  in  Italy,  that  la,  down  to  551 
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legal  prohibition  of  the  former  about  608,  sod 

contented  itself  with  a  goveroment  of  ansto 
oratic  nobodies.  Even  the  inaction  of  the  government  in 
Its  outward  relations  was  doubtless  connected  with  this 
policy  of  the  nobility,  exclusive  towards  comrooner^i  and 
distrustful  towards  the  individual  members  of  tlieir  owa 
oi*der.  By  no  surer  means  could  they  keep  commonerSi 
whose  deeds  were  their  patent  of  nobility,  aloof  from  the 
pure  circles  of  the  aristocracy  than  by  giving  no  oppoiv 
tunity  to  any  one  to  perform  deeds  at  all ;  to  the  existing 
government  of  general  mediocrity  even  an  aristooratio  con* 
queror  of  Syria  or  Egypt  would  have  proved  extremely 
inconvenient. 

it  IS  true  that  now  also  there  was  no  want  of  opposition, 

and  it  was  even  to  a  certain  extent  effectual. 
MtcmpUat  ipjj^  administration  of  justice  was  improved, 
^roanent  ^^^  administrative  juri^iction,  which  the  senate 
gJJJJ**"         exercised  either  personally  or  by  extimordinary 

commissions,  as  occasion  required,  over  the  pro* 
vincial  magistrates,  was  confessedly  inadequate.  It  was  an 
innovation  with  a  momentous  bearing  on*  the  whole  publie 

life  of  the  Rom  ah  community,  when  in  605,  on 
14a 

the  proposal  of  Lucius  Calpurnius  Piso,  a  stand- 
ing senatorial  commission  (quaestio  ordinaria)  was  insti* 
tuted  to  try  in  judicial  form  the  complaints  of  the  provin- 
cials  regarding  the  extortion  of  their  Roman  magiscrates. 
An  effort  was  made  to   emancipate  the  comitia  from  the 

(il  884 ;  Liv.  xxvii.  6).  But  after  the  death  of  Marcellus  in  646  to- 
elections  to  the  consulship,  if  we  do  not  include  the  abdicati/ig  oodbqIi 
of  692,  only  occurred  in  the  years  647,  564,  660,  679,  686,  686,  69], 
696,  599,  602 ;  consequently  not  oftencr  in  those  filly-six  yean  thai^ 
for  instance,  in  the  ten  years  401-410.  Only  one  of  these,  ami  that 
the  very  last,  took  place  in  violation  of  the  ten  years'  inteml  (I  403) ; 
and  beyond  doubt  the  singular  election  of  Marcus  Marcellus  who  wai 
consul  in  688  and  599  to  a  third  consulship  in  602,  with  the  special  cir- 
cumstances of  which  we  urc  not  acquainted,  gave  occasion  to  the  law 
prohibiting  re-election  to  the  consulship  altogether  (Liv.  Ep.  66) ;  es 
podnlly  as  this  proposal  must  have  been  introduced  before  606,  seeing 
ihtt  it  WW  supported  by  Cato  (p.  65,  Jordan). 
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Tota  by         preponderating  influence  of  the  aristocracy.    Tlie 
*••*•*•  panacea  of  Roman  democracy  was  vote  by  bal^ 

lot  in  the   assemblies  of  the  burgesses,  which  was  intro- 
duced first  for  the  elections  of  magistrates  by 
*••  the  Gabinian  law  (615),  then  for  the  publio  tri- 

Iff.  bunals  by  the  Cassian  law  (017),  lastly  foi  the 

voting  on  legislative  proposals  by  the  Papirian 
VSL  law  (623).     In  a  similar  way  soon  aftenrarda 

i«i  (about  625)  the  senators  were  by  decree  of  the 

EsdnsioDof    people  enjoined  to  surrender  their  public  horse 
^JJ^^^^**     on  admission  to  the  senate,  and  thereby  to  re- 
uoSxie^       nounce  their  privilege  of  voting  in  the  eighteen 
equestrian  centuries  (ii.  379).     These  measures^ 
directed  to  the  emancipation  of  the  electors  from  the  ruling 
aristocratic  order,  may  perhaps  have  seemed  to  the  party 
which  suggested  them  the  first  steps  towards  a  regeneration 
of  the  state ;  in  fact  they  made  not  the  slightest  change  u) 
the  nullity  and  want  of  freedom  of  the  legally  supreme 
organ  of  the  Roman  community ;  indeed  that  nullity  waa 
only  the  more  palpably  evinced  to  all  whom  it  did  or  did 
not  concern.     Equally  ostentatious  and  equally  empty  waa 
the  formal  recognition  accorded  to  the  independence  and 
sovereignty  of  the  burgesses  by  the  transference  of  their 
place  of  assembly  from  the  old  Comitium  below 
the  senate-house  to  the  Forum  (about  609). 
But  this  hostility  between  the  formal  sovereignty  of  the 
TlMimbite       people  and  the  practically  subsisting  constitu- 
•*™®^         tion   was  in   great  part  a  semblance.     Party 
phrases  were  in  free  circulation :  of  the  parties  themselves 
there  was  little  trace  in  matters  really  and  directly  practi- 
oal.     Throughout  the  whole  seventh   centuiy  the  annual 
public  elections  to  the  civil  magistracies,  especially  to  the 
oonsulship  and  censorship,  formed  the  real  standing  question 
of  the  day  and  the  focus  of  political  agitation  ;  but  it  was 
only  in  isolated  and  rare  instances  that  the  different  candi* 
dates  represented  opposite  political  principles ;  ordinarily 
Ike  question  related  purely  to  persons,  and  it  was  for  the 
eonrse  of  allairs  a  matter  of  indifference  wh<%ther  the  majot* 
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ity  of  the  votes  fell  to  a  Caecilian  or  to  a  Ck>rDeliaru  Tht 
Romans  thus  lacked  that  which  outweighs  and  oompensatef 
all  the  evils  of  party-life — the  free  and  common  movement 
of  Uie  masses  towards  what  they  discern  as  a  befitting  a:m 
*Hind  yet  endured  all  those  evils  solely  for  the  benefit  of 
the  paltry  game  of  the  ruling  coteries.  It  was  company 
tively  easy  for  the  Roman  noble  to  enter  on  the  career  of 
office  as  quaestor  or  tribune  of  the  people ;  but  the  consul- 
ship and  the  censorship  were  attainable  by  him  only  through 
great  exertions  prolonged  for  years.  The  piizes  wer« 
many,  but  those  really  worth  having  were  few ;  the  com- 
petitors ran,  as  a  Roman  poet  once  said,  as  it  were  ofer  a 
race-course  wide  at  the  starting-point  but  gradually  navrow- 
ing  its  dimensions.  This  was  right,  so  long  as  the  magi» 
tracy  was — what  it  was  called-r-an  "  honour  ^  aiid  men  of 
military,  political,  or  juristic  ability  were  rival  competitors 
for  the  rare  chaplets ;  but  now  the  practical  exclusiveness 
of  the  nobility  did  away  with  the  benefit  of  competition, 
and  left  only  its  disadvantages.  With  few  exceptions  the 
young  men  belonging  to  the  ruling  &milies  crowded  into 
the  political  career,  and  their  impetuous  and  premature  am- 
bition soon  caught  at  means  more  effective  than  useful  action 
for  the  public  good.  The  first  requisite  for  a  public  career 
came  to  be  powerful  connections ;  and  therefore  that  career 
began,  not  as  formerly  in  the  camp,  but  in  the  ante-cham- 
bers of  influential  men.  A  new  and  genteel  body  of  otients 
now  undertook — what  had  formerly  been  done  only  by  de- 
pendents and  freedmen — to  come  and  wait  on  their  patron 
early  in  the  mornir^,  and  to  appear  publicly  in  his  train. 
But  the  populace  also  was  a  great  lord,  and  desired  as  such 
to  receive  attention.  The  rabble  began  to  demand  as  its 
right  that  the  future  consul  should  recognize  and  honour  the 
•overeign  people  in  every  ragged  idler  of  the  street,  and 
that  every  candidate  should  in  his  "  going  round  "  {amhit%$9) 
salute  every  individual  voter  by  name  and  press  his  hand« 
The  world  of  quality  readily  entered  into  this  degrading 
canvass.  The  true  candidate  cringed  not  only  in  the  palace^ 
but  also  on  the  street,  and  recommended  himself  to  tht 
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multitude  by  flattering  attentions,  indulgences,  and  civilitiei 
more  or  less  refined.  Demagogism  and  the  cry  for  reforms 
wore  sedulously  employed  to  attract  the  notice  and  fiivour 
of  the  public ;  and  they  were  the  more  effective,  the  more 
they  attacked  not  things  but  persons.  It  became  the  cue* 
tom  for  beardless  youths  of  genteel  birth  to  introduce  them- 
selves  with  ^lat  into  public  life  by  playing  afresh  the  part 
of  Cato  with  the  immature  passion  of  their  boyish  elo- 
quence, and  by  constituting  and  proclaiming  themselves 
state-prosecutors,  if  possible,  against  some  man  of  very 
high  standing  and  very  great  unpopularity ;  the  Romans 
suffered  the  grave  institutions  of  criminal  justice  and  of 
political  police  to  become  a  means  of  soliciting  office.  The 
provision  or,  what  was  still  worse,  the  promise  of  magnifi- 
cent popular  amusements  had  long  been  the,  as  it  were 
legal,  prerequisite  to  the  obtaining  of  the  consulship  (ii. 
409)  ;  now  the  votes  of  the  electors  began  to  be  directly 
purchased  with  money,  as  is  shown  by  the  prohibition 
issued  against  this  about  595.  Perhaps  the 
worst  consequence  of  the  continual  courting  of 
the  &vour  of  the  multitude  by  the  ruling  aristocracy  was 
the  incompatibility  of  such  a  begging  and  fawning  pai*t  with 
the  position  which  the  government  should  rightfully  occupy 
in  relation  to  the  governed.  The  government  was  thus  con 
verted  from  a  blessing  into  a  curse  for  the  people.  They 
no  longer  ventured  to  dispose  of  the  property  and  blood  of 
the  burgesses,  as  exigency  required,  for  the  good  of  their 
country.  They  allowed  the  burgesses  to  become  habituated 
to  the  dangerous  idea  that  they  were  legally  exempt  from 
the  payment  of  direct  taxes  even  by  way  of  advance — afler 
the  war  with  Perseus  no  further  advance  was  a^ked  fronri 
the  community.  They  allowed  their  military  system  to 
decay  rather  than  compel  the  burgesses  to  enter  the  odious 
transmarine  service ;  how  it  fared  with  the  individual  magi»> 
trates  who  attempted  to  carry  out  the  conscription  accord- 
ing to  the  strict  letter  of  the  law,  has  already  been  related 

(p.  »i). 

In  the  Rome  of  this  epoch  the  two  evils  of  a  degenerate 
Vol.  in.- 
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oligarchy  and  a  democraoy  still  undeveloped  but 
^^       already  cankered  in  the  bud  were  interwoven  in 

a  manner  pr^nant  with  fttal  results.  Aooord* 
ing  to  their  party  names,  which  were  first  hesrd  during  this 
period,  the  **  Optimates  "  wished  to  give  effect  to  the  will 
of  the  besty  the  '*  Populares  "  to  that  of  the  community ; 
but  in  fact  there  was  in  the  Rome  of  that  day  neither  k  true 
aristocracy  nor  a  truly  self-determining  community.  Both 
parties  contended  alike  for  shadows,  and  numbered  fai  thdr 
ranks  none  but  enthusiasts  or  hypocrites.  Both  were 
equally  alTeeted  by  political  corruption,  and  both  were  in 
fact  equally  worthless.  Both  were  necessarily  tied  down  to 
the  status  quo^  for  neither  on  the  one  side  nor  on  the  other 
was  there  found  any  political  idea — to  say  nothing  of  any 
political  plan — reaching  beyond  the  existing  state  of  things ; 
and  accordingly  the  two  parties  were  so  entirely  in  agree- 
ment that  they  met  at  every  step  as  respected  both  meam 
and  ends,  and  a  change  of  party  was  a  change  of  political 
tactics  more  than  of  political  sentiments.  The  common- 
wealth would  beyond  doubt  have  been  a  gainer,  if  either 
the  aristocracy  had  directly  introduced  a  hereditary  rota- 
tion instead  of  election  by  the  burgesses,  or  the  democracy 
had  produced  from  within  it  a  real  demagogic  government. 
But  these  Optimates  and  these  Populares  of  the  beginning 
of  the  seventh  century  were  far  too  indispensable  for  each 
other  to  wage  such  internecine  war ;  they  not  only  could 
not  destroy  each  other,  but,  even  if  they  had  been  able  to 
do  so,  they  would  not  have  been  willing.  Meanwhile  the 
commonwealth  was  politically  and  morally  more  and  more 
unhinged,  and  was  verging  towards  utter  disoi^anization. 

The  crisis  with  which  the  Roman  revolution  was  opened 
■m4^  arose  not  out  of  this  paltry  political  conflict,  but 

out  of  the  economic  and  social  relations  which 
the  Roman  government  allowed,  like  everything  else,  8lni< 
ply  to  take  their  course,  and  which  thus  found  opportunity 
to  bring  the  morbid  matter,  that  had  been  long  fermenting^ 
without  hindrance  and  with  fearful  rapidity  and  violence,  to 
maturity.    Froioi  a  very  early  period  the  Reman  ecoi.omy  ^ 
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was  baaed  on  tiie  two  fiu^tors — always  in  quest  of  each 
other,  and  always  at  varianoe — the  husbandry  of  the  small 
&rmer  and  the  money  of  the  capitalist  The  latter  in  the 
eloseat  alliance  with  landholding  on  a  great  scale  had  already 
for  centuries  waged  against  the  farmer-class  a  war,  which 
seemed  as  though  it  could  not  but  terminate  in  the  destruo 
tkm  first  of  the  &rmers  and  thereafter  of  the  whole  com 
monwealth,  but  was  broken  off  without  being  properly  d» 
dded  in  consequence  of  the  successful  wars  and  the  compre^ 
hensive  and  ample  distribution  of  domains  for  which  these 
wars  gave  facilities.  It  has  already  been  shown  (ii.  441- 
448)  that  in  the  same  age,  which  renewed  the  distinction 
between  patricians  and  plebeians  under  altered  names,  the 
disproportionate  accumulation  of  capital  was  preparing  a 
second  assault  on  the  farming  system.  It  is  true  that  the 
method  was  different.  Formerly  the  small  farmer  had 
been  ruined  by  advances  of  money,  which  practically  re- 
duced him  to  be  the  mere  steward  of  his  creditor ;  now  he 
was  crushed  by  the  competition  of  transmarine,  and  espe- 
cially of  slave-grown,  com.  The  capitalists  kept  pace  with 
the  times ;  capital,  while  waging  war  against  labour  or  in 
other  words  against  the  liberty  of  the  person,  of  course  as 
it  had  always  done  under  the  strictest  form  of  law,  waged 
ii  no  longer  in  the  unseemly  fashion  which  converted  the 
free  man  on  account  of  debt  into  a  slave,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, with  slaves  regularly  bought  and  paid ;  the  former 
usurer  of  the  capital  appeared  in  a  shape  conformable  to 
the  times  as  the  owner  of  industrial  plantations.  But  the 
ultimate  result  was  in  both  cases  the  same — the  deprecia- 
tion of  the  Italian  farms ;  the  supplanting  of  the  petty  hu*i 
bandry,  first  in  a  part  of  the  provinces  and  then  in  Italy, 
by  the  farming  of  large  estates ;  the  prevailing  tendency  to 
devote  the  latter  in  Italy  to  the  rearing  of  cattle  and  the 
culture  of  the  olive  and  vine ;  finally,  the  replacing  of  the 
free  labourers  iu  the  provinces  as  in  Italy  by  slaves.  Just 
as  the  nobility  was  more  dangerous  than  the  patriciate,  be- 
cause the  former  could  not  like  the  latter  be  set  aside  by  a 
shange  of  the  constitution ;  so  this  new  power  of  capital 
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was  more  daugerous  than  that  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
titries,  because  nothing  could  be  done  to  oppose  it  hf 
dianges  in  the  law  of  the  land. 

Before  we  attempt  to  describe  the  course  of  this  second 
great  conflict  between  labour  and  capital,  \t  is 
u/eoSe-  necessary  to  give  here  some  indication  of  1^8 
*•*"***•  nature  and  extent  of  the  system  of  slavery. 
W  e  have  not  now  to  do  with  the  old,  in  some  measure  in- 
nocent, rural  slavery,  under  which  the  farmer  either  tilled 
the  field  along  with  his  slave,  or,  if  he  possessed  more  land 
than  he  could  manage,  placed  the  slav^^-either  as  steward 
or  as  a  sort  of  lessee  obliged  to  render  up  a  portion  of  the 
produce— over  a  detached  farm  (i.  255).  Sudi  relations  no 
doubt  existed  at  all  times — around  Comum,  for  instance, 
they  were  still  the  rule  in  the  time  of  the  empire — ^but  as 
exceptional  features  in  privileged  districts  and  on  humanely 
managed  estates.  What  we  now  refer  to  is  the  system  of 
slavery  on  a  great  scale,  which  in  the  Roman  state,  as  fbi- 
merly  in  the  Carthaginian,  grew  out  of  the  ascendancy  of 
capital.  While  the  captives  taken  in  war  and  the  heredi* 
tary  transmission  of  slavery  sufficed  to  keep  up  the  stock 
of  slaves  during  the  earlier  period,  this  system  of  slavery 
was,  just  like  that  of  America,  based  on  the  methodically 
prosecuted  hunting  of  man ;  for,  owing  to  the  manner  in 
which  slaves  were  used  with  little  regard  to  their  life  or 
propagation,  the  slave  population  was  constantly  on  the 
wane,  and  even  the  wars  which  were  always  furnishing 
ttes>h  masses  to  the  slave  market  were  not  sufficient  to  cover 
the  deficit.  No  country  whore  this  species  of  game  could 
be  hunted  remained  exempt  from  visitation ;  even  in  Italy 
H  was  a  thnig  by  no  means  unheard  of,  that  the  poor  free- 
man was  placed  by  his  employer  among  the  slaves.  But 
fehe  Negroland  of  that  period  was  western  Asia,*  where  the 

*  It  wu  BMertcd  even  then,  that  the  human  race  in  that  qntrlsi 
was  pre-eminently  fitted  for  slarery  by  its  ispecial  power  of  eDditmaeo 
Plautos  (TWn.  542)  commends  the  Syrians :  genu*  quod  paii£tmi$mnm 
«ff  Aomtnvm. 
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Cretan  and  Cilician  corsairs,  the  real  professional  staves 
hunters  and  slave-dealers^  robbed  the  ooosts  of  Syria  and 
the  Greek  islands;  and  where,  emulating  their  feats,  the 
Roman  revenue-farmers  instituted  human  hunts  in  the  di 
ent  states  and  incorporated  those  whom  they  captured 
among  their  slaves.  This  was  done  to  such  an  extent,  thai 
about  650  the  king  of  Bithynia  declared  himo 
self  unable  to  furnish  the  required  contingent| 
because  all  the  people  capable  of  labour  had  been  dragged 
off  from  his  kingdom  by  the  revenue-farmers.  At  the 
great  slave  market  in  Delos,  where  the  slave-dealers  of  Asia 
Minor  disposed  of  their  wares  to  Italian  speculators,  on  one 
day  as  many  as  10,000  slaves  are  said  to  have  been  disem* 
barked  in  the  morning  and  to  have  been  all  sold  before 
evening — a  proof  at  once  how  enormous  was  the  number 
of  slaves  delivered,  and  how,  notwithstanding,  the  demand 
still  exceeded  the  supply.  It  was  no  wonder.  Already  in 
describing  the  Roman  economy  of  the  sixth  century  we 
have  explained  that  it  was  based,  like  all  the  great  dealings 
of  antiquity  generally,  on  the  employment  of  slaves  (ii« 
434  et  seq,  451).  In  whatever  direction  speculation  applied 
itself^  its  instrument  was  invariably  man  reduced  in  law  to 
the  status  of  a  beast  of  burden.  Trades  were  in  great  part 
carried  on  by  slaves,  so  that  the  proceeds  belonged  to  the 
master.  The  levying  of  the  public  revenues  in  the  lower 
departments  was  regularly  conducted  by  the  slaves  of  the 
associations  that  leased  them.  Servile  hands  performed  the 
operations  of  mining,  making  pitch,  and  others  of  a  similar 
kind ;  it  became  early  the  custom  to  send  herds  of  slaves 
to  the  Spanish  mines,  whose  superintendents  readily  r^ 
oeived  them  and  paid  a  high  rent  for  them.  The  vine  and 
olive  harvest  in  Italy  was  not  conducted  by  the  people  on 
the  estate,  but  was  contracted  for  by  a  slave-owner.  Tlie 
tending  of  cattle  was  universally  performed  by  slaves. 
We  have  already  mentioned  the  armed,  and  frequently 
mounted,  slave-herdsmen  in  the  great  pastoral  districts  of 
Italy  (ii.  441);  and  the  same  sort  of  pastoral  husbandry 
soon  became  in  the  provinces  also  a  favourite  object  r  f  Ro 
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man  speoulatioD — Dalmatia,  for  instanoe,  was  hardljf  to 
quired  (699)  when  the  Roman  capitaliBts  began 
to  prosecute  the  rearing  of  catde  there  on  a 
great  scale  after  the  Italian  fashion.  But  fiir  worse  in  eyeiy 
respect  was  the  plantation-system  proper^— the  cultlvattoa 
of  the  fields  by  a  band  of  slaves  not  unfirequently  branded 
with  iron,  who  with  shackles  on  their  legs  performed  the 
labours  of  the  field  under  overseers  during  the  day,  and 
were  locked  up  together  by  night  in  the  common,  frequent* 
ly  subterranean,  labourers'  prison.  This  plantatio&«ystem 
had  migrated  from  the  East  to  Carthage  (iL  16),  and  seems 
to  have  been  brought  by  the  Carthaginians  to  Sicily,  where^ 
probably  for  this  reason,  it  ^pea|rs  developed  earlier  and 
more  fiilly  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Roman  domin- 
ions.* We  find  the  territory  of  Leontini,  about  30,000 
iugera  of  arable  land,  which  was  let  on  lease  as  Roman 
domain  (iu  178)  by  the  censors,  divided  some  deeennia  aftei 
the  time  of  the  Gracchi  among  not  more  than  84  lessees,  to 
each  of  whom  there  thus  fell  on  an  avei*age  300  tti^sra,  and 
among  whom  only  one  was  a  Leontine ;  the  rest  were  for* 
eign,  mostly  Roman,  speculators.  We  see  from  this  in- 
stance with  what  zeal  the  Roman  speculators  there  walked 
in  the  footsteps  of  their  predecessors,  and  what  extensive 
dealings  in  Sicilian  cattle  and  Sicilian  slave-corn  must  have 
been  carried  on  by  the  Roman  and  non*Roman  speculators 
who  covered  the  beautiful  island  with  their  pastures  and 
plantations.  Italy  however  still  remained  for  the  present 
substantially  exempt  from  this  worst  form  of  slave-hua* 
bandry.  Although  in  Etruria,  where  the  plantation-system 
seems  to  have  first  emerged  in  Italy,  and  where  it  existed 
most  extensively  at  any  rate  forty  years  afterwards,  it  is 
extremely  probable  that  even  now  ergattula  were  not  want» 
ing ;  yet  Italian  agriculture  at  this  epoch  was  still  chieflj 

*  The  hybrid  Greek  name  for  the  workhouse  {ergaduhan,  him 
ii^yatoficu,  after  the  uialogy  of  ttabulwn,  opercvlum)  is  an  indicattoa 
that  this  mode  of  husbandry  came  to  the  Romans  from  a  region  when 
Ihe  Greek  language  was  used,  but  at  a  period  when  a  thorough  HeUtsIl 
aulture  was  not  yet  attained. 
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etrried  on  by  free  perse  nt  or  at  any  rate  by  unchained 
slavesy  while  the  greater  labours  were  frequently  let  out  to 
contractors.  The  difference  between  Ital'um  and  Sicilian 
tlaTery  is  very  clearly  apparent  from  the  (ad^  that  the 
•laTca  of  the  Mamertine  community,  which  lived  after  the 

Italian  fiishion.  were  the  only  slaves  who  did  not 

take  part  in  the  Sicilian  servile  revolt  of  610* 

The  abyss  of  misery  and  woe,  which  opens  before  our 
eyes  in  this  most  miserable  of  all  proletariates,  we  leave  to 
be  fiithomed  by  those  who  venture  to  gaze  into  such  depths ; 
it  is  very  possible  that,  compared  with  the  sufferings  of  the 
Roman  slaves,  the  sum  of  all  Negro  suffering  is  but  a  drop 
Here  we  are  not  so  much  concerned  with  the  hardships  of 
the  slaves  themselves  as  with  the  perils  which  they  brought 
upon  the  Roman  state,  and  with  the  conduct  of  the  govern* 
ment  in  confronting  them.  It  is  plain  that  this  proletariate 
was  not  called  into  existence  by  the  government  and  could 
not  be  directly  set  aside  by  it ;  this  could  only  have  been 
accomplished  by  remedies  which  would  have  been  still 
worse  than  the  disease.  The  duty  of  the  government  was 
simply,  on  the  one  hand,  to  avert  the  direct  danger  to  prop- 
erty and  life,  with  which  the  slav&>proletariate  threatened 
the  members  of  the  state,  by  an  earnest  system  of  precau* 
tionary  police ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  to  aim  at  the  restric- 
tion of  the  proletariate,  as  &r  as  possible,  by  the  elevation 
of  free  labour.  Let  us  see  how  the  Roman  aristocracy 
aiecuted  these  two  tasks. 

The  servile  conspiracies  and  servile  wars,  breaking  out 

^_  everywhere,  illustrate  their  management  as  re* 

ikM  <f  tiM     spects  police.    In  Italy  the  scenes  of  disorder 

which  were  among  the  immediate  painful  conse- 

%iienoes  of  the  Hannibalic  war  (iL  466),  seemed  now  to  be 

renewed ;  all  at  once  the  Romais  were  obliged  to  se'ze  and 

execute  in  the  capital  150,  in  Minturnae  450,  in  Smuessi 

even  4,000  slaves  (621).    Still  worse,  as  may 

be  conceived,  was  the  state  of  the  provinces. 

At  the  great  slave-market  at  Delos  and  in  the  Attic  silver 
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oiinos  about  the  same  period  the  revolted  slaves  had  to  bs 
put  down  by  force  of  arms.  The  war  against  Aristonicuf 
and  his  ^  Heliopolites  "  in  Asia  Minor  was  in  substance  a 
war  of  the  landholders  against  the  revolted  slaves  (p.  74). 
But  worst  of  alL  of  course,  was  the  condlu^ 
sidUtt  of  Sicily,  the  chosen  land  of  the  plantation  v^% 

«iftT«  war.       ^^^^    Brigandage  had  long  been  a  standing  evil 

there,  especially  in  the  interior ;  it  began  to  swell  into  in 
surrection.     Damophilus,  a  wealthy  planter  of  Enna  (Caa 
trogiovanni),  who  emulated  the  Italian  lords  in  the  Indus 
trial  investment  of  his  living  capital,  was  attacked  and  mur 
dered  by  his  exasperated  rural  slaves ;  whereupon  the  8av« 
age  band  flocked  into  the  town  of  Enna,  and  there  repeated 
the  same  process  on  a  greater  scale.    The  slaves  rose  in  a 
body  against  their  masters,  killed  or  enslaved  them,  and 
summoned  to  the  head  of  the  already  considerable  insurgent 
army  a  juggler  from  Apamea  in  Syria  who  knew  how  to 
vomit  fire  and  utter  oracles,  formerly  as  a  slave  named 
Eunus,  now  as  chief  of  the  insurgents  styled  Antiocbus 
king  of  the  Syrians.     And  why  not  1     A  few  years  before 
another  Syrian  slave,  who  was  not  even  a  prophet,  had  in 
Antioch  itself  worn  the  royal  diadem  of  the  Seleuddae 
(p.  87).    The  Greek  slave  Achaeus,  the  brave  ^  general  ^ 
of  the  new  Icing,  traversed  the  island,  and  not  only  did  the 
wild  herdsmen  flock  from  far  and  near  to  the  strange  stand- 
ards, but  the  free  labourers  also,  who  bore  no  goodwill  to 
the  planters,  made  common  cause  with  the  revolted  slaves, 
in  another  district  of  Sicily  Cleon,  a  Cilician  slave,  formerly 
in  his  native  land  a  daring  bandit,  followed  the  example 
irhich  had  been  set  and  occupied  Agrigentum ;  and,  when 
(he  leaders  came  to  a  mutual  understanding,  after  gaining 
various  minor  advantages  they  succeeded  in  at  last  totally 
defeating  the  praetor  Lucius  Hypsaeus  in  person  and  hia 
army,  consisting  mostly  of  Siciliau  militia,  and  in  capturing 
his  camp.     By  this  means  almost  the  whole  island  came 
into  the  power  of  the  insurgents,  whose  numbers,  according 
to  the  most  moderate  estimates,  are  alleged  to  have  amount* 
sd  to  70,000  men  capable  of  bearing  arms.    The  Romanf 
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found   themselves    compelled  for  three   suooeflsive   years 
(620-*622)   to  despatch   consuls   and   cmsulat 
armies  to  Sicily,  till,  after  several  undecided  and 
even  some  unfavourable  conflicts,  the  revolt  was  at  Ic  ugth 
subdued  by  the  capture  of  Tauromenium  and  of  Enna 
The  most  resolute  men  of  the  insurgents  threw  themselvei 
into  the  latter  town,  in  order  to  ho.d  their  ground  in  that 
impregnable  position  with  the  determination  of  men  who 
dsa^ur  of  deliverance  or  of  pardon;  the  consuls  Lucini 
Oslpumius  Piso  and  Publius  Rupilius  lay  before  it  for  twc 
years,  and  reduced  it  at  last  more  by  famine  than  by  arms.* 
These  were,  the  results  of  the  preventive  police  system 
as  it  was  handled  by  the  Roman  senate  and  its  officials  h\ 
Italy  and  the  provinces.     While  the  task  of  getting  quit  of 
the  proletariate  demands  and  only  too  often  transcends  ths 
whole  power  and  wisdom  of  a  government,  its  repressioi 
by  measures  of  police  on  the  other  hand  is  for  any  largei 
commonwealth  comparatively  easy.     It  would  be  well  witl 
states,  if  the  unpropertied  masses  threatened  them  with  np 
other  danger  than  that  with  which  they  are  menaced  b^ 
bears  and  wolves ;  only  the  timid  and  those  who  trade  upoi 
the  silly  fears  of  the  multitude  prophesy  the  destruction  of 
civil  order  through  servile  revolts  or  insurrections  of  the  pro 
letariate.     But  even  to  this  easier  task  of  restraining  the 
oppressed  masses  the  Roman  government  was  by  no  meani* 
equal,  notwithstanding  the  profound  peace  and  the  inex 
haustible  resources  of  the  state.    This  was  a  sign  of  iti 
weakness;  but  not  of  its  wealcness  alone.     By  right  th# 
Roman  governor  was  bound  to  keep  the  highways  dear  an^ 
to  have  the  robbers  who  were  caught  crucified,  if  they  wer» 
•laves ;  and  that  as  a  matter  of  course,  for  slavery  is  not 
possible  without  a  reign  of  terror.    At  this  period  in  Sidly 
%  razaia  was  occasionally  doubtless  set  on  foot  by  the  gov- 

*  8f«n  now  there  are  not  iinfrequ«ntlj  found  in  troni  of  C&stn> 
glovanui,  at  the  point  where  the  asoent  is  least  abrapt 
.  *"'  Roman  projectiles  with  the  name  of  the  connul  of  b%^ 

t,  Fim  L.f.  eot. 

Vol.  III.— 6* 
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ooold  not  like  the  latter  be  called  away  to  military  oervite , 
and  thus  reduced  the  free  proletariate  to  the  same  level  of 
misery  with  the  slaves.  They  continued  to  supersede  Ital* 
ian  grain  in  the  market  of  the  capital,  and  to  lessen  its  value 
over  the  whole  peninsula,  by  selling  Sicilian  slave-oom  at  a 
mere  nominal  price.  In  Etruria  the  old  native  aristocracj 
in  league  with  the  Roman  capitaliata  had  ai 
early  as  620  brought  matters  to  sudi  a  pao^ 
that  there  was  no  longer  a  free  £urmer  there,  k  oould  bo 
•aid  aloud  in  the  market  of  the  capital,  that  the  beasts  had 
their  lairs  but  nothing  was  left  to  the  burgesses  save  the  air 
and  sunshine,  and  that  those  who  were  styled  the  masters 
of  the  world  had  no  longer  a  clod  that  they  oould  call  their 
own.  The  census  lists  of  the  Roman  burgesses  furnished 
the  commentary  on  these  words.  From  the  end  of  the 
Hannibalic  war  down  to  595  the  numbera  of  the 
burgesses  were  steadily  on  the  increase,  the 
cause  of  which  is  mainly  to  be  sought  in  the  continuous  and 
considerable  distributions  of  domain*land  (iL 
406) :  after  595  again,  when  the  census  yielded 
S28,000  burgesses  capable  of  bearing  arms,  there  appears  a 
\bL  regular  falling  off,  for  the  list  in  600  stood  at 

U7.  181.  324,000,  that  in  607  at  322,000,  that  in  623  at 
319,000  burgesses  fit  for  service — an  alarming 
result  for  a  period  of  profound  peace  at  home  and  abroad. 
If  matters  were  to  go  on  at  this  rate,  the  burgess-body 
would  resolve  itself  into  planters  and  slaves ;  and  the  Ro* 
man  state  might  at  length,  as  was  the  case  with  the  Parthi- 
ans,  purchase  its  soldiers  in  the  slave-market. 

Such  was  the  external  and  internal  condition  of  Rome^ 
lAcM  of  when  the  state  entered  on  the  seventh  century 
c«JmiL  Qf  \^  existence.     Wherever  the  eye  turned,  it 

encountered  abuses  and.  decay  ;  the  question  could  not  but 
force  itself  on  ev3ry  sagacious  and  well-disposed  mat), 
whether  this  stat.e  of  things  were  not  capable  of  remedy  or 
amendment.  There  was  no  want  of  such  men  in  Rome 
but  no  one  seemed  niore  called  to  the  great  work  of  politi* 
sal  and  social  reform  than  Publius  Cornelius  Sdpio  Aem^ 
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lianus  Africanus  (570-625),  the  favourite  son  of 
Aemillus  Paullus  and  the  adopted  grandson  of 


the  great  Scipio,  whose  glorious  surname  of 
Africanus  he  bore  by  virtue  not  merely  of  hereditary  but 
(^personal  right.  Like  his  father,  he  was  a  man  teimperatt 
ind  thoroughly  healthy,  never  ailing  in  body,  and  never  at 
a  loes  to  decide  on  the  immediate  and  necessary  course  of 
action*  Even  in  his  youth  he  had  kept  aloof  from  the 
aauaJ  occupations  of  political  novices — ^die  attending  in  the 
antechambers  of  leading  senators  and  the  delivery  of  foren- 
uc  declamations.  On  the  other  hand  he  loved  the  chase-— 
when  a  youth  of  seventeen,  afler  having  served  with  distinct 
tion  under  his  ^Either  in  the  campaign  against  Perseus,  he 
had  asked  as  his  reward  the  free  range  of  the  deer  forest  of 
the  kings  of  Macedonia  which  had  been  untouched  for  four 
yeara— iuid  he  was  especially  fond  of  devoting  his  leisure 
to  scientific  and  literary  enjoyment.  By  the  care  of  his 
fiitiier  he  had  been  early  initiated  into  that  genuine  Greek 
culture,  which  elevated  him  above  the  insipid  Hellenizing 
of  the  semi-culture  commonly  in  vogue;  by  his  earnest 
and  apt  appreciation  of  the  good  and  bad  qualities  in  the 
Greek  duuacter,  and  by  his  aristocratic  carriage,  this  Ro- 
num  made  an  impression  on  the  courts  of  the  East  and  even 
on  the  scoffing  Alexandrians.  His  Hellenism  was  especially 
reo^nizable  in  the  delicate  irony  of  his  discourse  and  in 
the  classic  purity  of  his  Latin.  Although  not  strictly  an 
author,  he  yet,  like  Cato,  committed  to  writing  his  political 
speeches — ^they  were,  like  the  letters  of  his  adopted  sister 
the  mother  of  the  Gracchi,  esteemed  by  the  later  litteraiorM 
at  masterpieces  of  model  prose— -and  took  pleasure  in  sur* 
roondlng  himself  with  the  better  Greek  and  Roman  li^ 
Hrati^  a  plebeian  society  which  was  doubtless  regarded  with 
no  small  suspidou  by  those  colleagues  in  the  senate  whose 
ttoble  birth  was  their  sole  distinction.  A  man  morally 
•teadfiwt  and  trustworthy,  his  word  held  good  with  friend 
and  foe ;  he  avoided  buiJdings  and  speculations,  and  lived 
with  simplicity ;  while  in  money  matters  he  acted  not 
sieruly  h*VH)urably  and  disinterestedly,  but  also  with  a  te» 
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derness  and  libenility  which  seemed  singulAr  to  the  mercaii 
tile  spirit  of  his  contemporaries.  He  was  an  able  soldie* 
and  officer;  he  brought  home  from  the  African  war  the 
honorary  wreath  which  was  wont  to  be  conferred  on  those 
who  saved  the  lives  of  dtisens  in  danger  at  the  peril  of 
Iheir  own.  and  terminated  as  general  the  war  which  he  had 
oegim  as  an  oflicer ;  circumstances  gave  him  no  opporUmity 
of  trymg  his  skill  as  a  general  on  tasks  reallj  difficuit 
Bcipio  was  not,  any  more  than  his  fiither,  a  man  of  genioi 
—as  is  indicated  by  the  very  foct  of  his  predilectioQ  fer 
Xenophon,  the  sober  soldier  and  correct  author— bat  ks 
was  an  honest  and  true  man,  who  seemed  pre-eminendj 
called  to  stem  the  incipient  decay  by  organic  refonna.  All 
the  more  significant  is  the  &ct  that  he  did  not  attempt  ik 
It  is  true  that  he  helped,  as  he  had  means  and  opportunitj, 
to  redress  or  prevent  abuses,  and  laboured  in  partieolar  aft 
the  improvement  of  the  administration  of  jostioe.  It  w«s 
chieAy  by  his  assistance  that  Lucius  Cassins,  an  able  maB 
of  the  old  Roman  austerity  and  uprightness,  was  enabled  So 
carry  against  the  most  vehement  opposition  of  the  Opl^ 
mates  his  law  as  to  voting,  which  introduced  vote  by  ballol 
&Mr  thi^ee  popular  tribunals  which  still  embraced  the  Bkoat 
impcHTlant  part  of  the  criminal  jurisdiccion  (p.  95).  In  lika 
manner,  although  he  had  not  chosen  to  take  part  in  bojiak 
impeachments^  he  him^lf  in  his  mature  yeara  pot  npoa 
their  Vial  sereral  of  the  guiltiest  of  the  artstocracy.  k  a 
«ae  spirit,  whec  Ci^ramanding  before  Carthage  and  Ni 
tia^  be  drore  KMth  the  vomen  and  priests  to  the 
tlie  eamp«  and  subjected  the  rabble  of  soldiers  ooee 
l»  the  inm  yoke  of  the  dd  military  disicipline ; 
ceMci  ^61:2 1,  be  ckarsd  away  the 
ciNX«v«nbs  araor^  the  world  of  qnafity 
eanwsC  kngcace  wgeid  the  ci:iaH3s  loadl 
to  the  h^«e^  T«2»osns  of  cbifir  i^he! 
least  cf  all  he  luc:«el£  Ardd  iui  ao  tee  t£a: 
f^rec'v  in  the  adniir.»cra:xc  of  tcicx«  aw: 
<pcen<e  w«r«  rff?t  evec  frsc  sSiept  wwftrd» 
ftfanv  erik  misr  whk-a  ths 
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did  not  touch.    Gaius  Laeliut  (oonsol  hi  614), 

Sdpio*8  elder  friend  and  his  political  instruotor 
oA  confidant,  had  conceived  the  plan  of  proposing  the  con- 
^fia^adon  of  the  Italian  domain-land  which  had  not  been 
given  away  but  had  been  temporarily  iKXiupied,  and  of  giv* 
iBg  relief  by  its  distribution  to  the  visiMy  decaying  Italian 
fiurrners;  but  he  desisted  from  the  project  when  he  saw 
wha^  a  storm  l»e  was  going  to  raise,  and  was  thenceforth 
named  the  ^  Judicious."  Scipio  was  of  the  same  opinion. 
He  was  fully  persuaded  of  the  greatness  of  the  evil,  and 
with  a  courage  deserving  of  honour  he  without  respect  of 
persons  remorselessly  assailed  it  and  carried  his  point, 
where  he  risked  himself  alone ;  but  he  was  also  persuaded 
that  the  country  could  only  be  relieved  at  the  price  of  a 
revolution  similar  to  that  which  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  cen- 
turies had  sprung  out  of  the  question  of  reform,  and,  righU 
ly  or  wrongly,  the  remedy  seemed  to  him  worse  than  the 
disease.  So  with  the  small  circle  of  his  friends  he  held  a 
middle  position  between  the  aristocrats,  who  never  forgave 
him  for  his  advocacy  of  the  Cassian  law,  and  the  democrats, 
whom  he  neither  satisfied  nor  wished  to  satisfy ;  solitary 
during  his  life,  praised  after  his  death  by  both  parties,  now 
as  the  champion  of  the  aristocracy,  now  as  the  promoter 
ci  reform.  Down  to  his  time  the  censors  on  laying  down 
thdr  office  had  called  upon  the  gods  to  grant  greater  power 
and  glory  to  the  state :  the  censor  Scipio  prayed  that  they 
might  deign  to  preserve  the  state.  His  whole  confession 
of  &ith  lies  in  that  painful  exclamation. 

But  where  the  man  who  had  twice  led  the  Roman  army 
liw         ^01  deep  disorganization  to  victory  despaired, 

a  youth  without  achievements  had  the  boldness 
lo  give  himself  forth  as  the  saviour  of  Italy.     He  was 

called  Tiberius  Sempronius  Gracchus  (591-621). 

His  &ther  who  bore  the  same  name  (consul  in 
*^W"  \     ^^'  ^^^  >  censor  in  586),  was  the  true  mode] 

of  a  Roman  aristocrat.  The  brilliant  magnifi* 
eeoce  of  his-aedilioian  games,  not  produced  without  oppress- 
ing the  dependent  communities,  had  drawn  upon  him  the 
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severe  and  deserved  censure  cf  the  senate  (ii  400); 
interference  in  the  pitiful  process  directed  against  the  Scipios 
who  were  personally  hostile  to  him  (ii.  335)  gave  proof  of 
his  chivalrous  feeling,  and  perhaps  of  his  rega.^d  for  his  owq 
order ;  and  his  energetic  action  against  the  freednien  in  hiii 
censorship  (ii.  420)  evinced  his  conservative  dispoaitioiu 
As  governor,  moreover,  of  the  province  of  the  £bro  (ii 
251 ),  by  his  bravery  and  above  all  by  his  integrity  he  ren- 
dered a  permanent  service  to  his  country,  and  at  the 
time  raised  to  himself  in  the  hearts  of  the  subject  nation 
enduring  monument  of  reverence  and  affection. 
\/  His  moUier  Cornelia  was  the  daughter  of  the  conqueror 

of  Zama,  who,  simply  on  account  of  that  generous  inter- 
vention, had  chosen  his  former  opponent  as  a  son-in-law ; 
she  herself  was  a  highly  cultivated  and  notable  woman,  who 
after  the  death  of  her  much  older  husband  had  refused  the 
hand  of  the  king  of  Egypt  and  reared  her  three  surviving 
children  in  memory  of  her  husband  and  her  &ther.  Ti- 
berius, the  elder  of  the  two  sons,  was  of  a  good  and  moral 
disposition,  of  gentle  aspect  and  quiet  temper,  apparently 
fitted  for  anything  rather  than  for  an  agitator  of  the  masses. 
In  all  his  relations  and  views  he  belonged  to  the  Scipionic 
circle,  whose  refined  and  thorough  culture,  Greek  and  na- 
tional, he  and  his  brother  and  sister  shared.  Scipio  Aemi- 
lianus  was  at  once  his  cousin  and  his  sister's  husband ;  under 
him  Hberius,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  had  taken  part  in  the 
storming  of  Carthage,  and  had  by  his  valour  acquired  th« 
*  commendation  of  the  stem  general  and  warlike  distinctions. 
It  was  natural  that  the  able  young  man  should  adopt  and 
develop,  with  all  the  vivacity  and  all  the  rigorous  predsioo 
of  youth,  the  views  as  to  the  pervading  decay  of  the  stale 
which  were  prevalent  in  that  circle,  and  more  espeoialiy 
theii  ideas  as  to  the  elevation  of  the  Italian  farmers.  Nor 
was  it  to  the  young  men  alone  that  the  shrinking  of  Laeliut 
from  the  execution  of  his  ideas  of  reform  seemed  to  be  not 
judicious,  but  weak.  Appius  Gaudius,  who  had  already 
been  consul  (611)  and  censor  (618),  one  of  the 
most  respected  men  in  the  ser.ate,  (jansured  thf 
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tidpioiiio  circle  for  having  so  soon  abandoned  the  schemi 
of  distributing  the  domain-lands  with  all  the  passionate 
vehemeuoe  which  was  the  hereditary  characteristic  of  iha 
Qaudian  house ;  and  with  the  greater  bitterness,  apparently 
because  he  had  come  into  personal  conflict  with  Scipio 
Aemllianus  in  his  candidature  for  the  censorship.  Similar 
riews  were  expressed  by  Publius  Crassus  Mucianus  (p.  75)| 
ihis^  panUfex  maxtmus  of  the  day,  who  was  held  in  universal 
honour  by  the  senate  and  the  citizens  as  a  man  and  a  jurist. 
Even  his  brother  Publius  Mucins  Scaevola,  the  founder  of 
sdentifio  jurisprudence  in  Rome,  seemed  not  averse  to  the 
plan  of  reform ;  and  his  voice  was  of  the  greater  weighti 
as  he  stood  in  some  measure  aloof  from  party.  Similar 
were  the  sentiments  of  Quintus  Metellus,  the  conqueror  of 
Macedonia  and  of  the  Achaeans,  but  respected  not  so  much 
on  account  of  his  warlike  deeds  as  because  he  was  a  model 
c^  the  old  discipline  and  manners  alike  in  his  domestic  and 
his  public  life,  Tiberius  Gracchus  was  closely  connected 
with  these  men,  particularly  with  Appius  whose  daughter 
he  had  married,  and  with  Mucianus  whose  daughter  was 
married  to  his  brother.  It  was  no  wonder  that  he  cherished 
the  idea  of  resuming  in  person  the  scheme  of  reform,  so 
soon  as  he  should  find  himself  in  a  position  which  would 
eonstitutionally  allow  him  the  initiative.  Personal  motives 
may  have  strengthened  this  resolution.  The  treaty  of  peace 
which  Mancinus  concluded  with  the  Numantinea 
in  617,  was  in  substance  the  work  of  Gracchus 
(p,  27) ;  the  recollection  that .  the  senate  had  cancelled  it^ 
that  the  general  had  been  on  its  account  surrendered  to  the 
enemy,  and  that  Gracchus  with  the  other  superior  officers 
had  only  escaped  a  like  &te  through  the  greater  favour 
whidi  he  enjoyed  among  the  burgesses,  could  not  put  the 
yoifflg,  upright^  and  proud  man  in  better  humour  with  the 
niliiig  aristocracy.  The  Hellenic  rhetoricians  with  whom 
he  was  fooi  of  discussing  philosophy  and  politics,  Dio* 
phanes  of  My  tilene  and  Gains  Blossius  of  Cumae,  nourished 
within  his  soul  the  ideals  over  which  he  brooded :  when  hii 
iftteutions  became  known  in  wider  circles,  there  was  mt 
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wiuit  of  approving  voices,  and  many  a  public  placard  auiD 
moneci  ihe  grandson  of  Africanus  to  think  of  the  poor  peo 
pie  and  the  deliverance  of  Italy. 

Tiberius  Gracchus  was  invested  with  the  tribunate  o! 
the  people  on  the  10th  of  December,  020.  Tb 
MbBMEie  fearful  consequences  of  the  previous  misgovern 
^  ment,  the  political,  military,  econ(»nic,  aod 
moral  decay  of  the  burgesses,  were  just  at  that  time  nakfld 
and  open  to  the  eyes  of  all.  Of  the  two  consuls  of  thb 
^oar  one  fought  without  success  in  Sicily  against  the  revolt 
ed  slaves,  and  the  other,  Scipio  Aemilianus,  was  employed 
for  months  not  in  conquering,  but  in  crushing  a  small  Span* 
iah  country  town.  If  Gracchus  still  needed  a  special  sum* 
mona  to  carry  his  resolution  into  effect,  he  found  it  in  thia 
state  of  matters  which  filled  the  mind  of  every  patriot  with 
unspeakable  anxiety.  His  fathei^in-law  promised  assistanoe 
in  counsel  and  action ;  the  support  of  the  jurist  Scaevolai 
who  had  shortly  before  been  elected  consul  for 
Htoaanziaa  621,  might  be  hoped  for.  So  Gracchus,  imme- 
diately aflor  entering  on  office,  proposed  the 
enactment  of  an  agrarian  law,  which  in  a  certain  sense  was 
nothing  but  a  renewal  of  the  Licinio-Sextian  law 
of  387  (i.  382).  Under  it  all  the  state-landa 
which  were  occupied  and  enjoyed  by  the  possessors  without 
remuneration — those  that  were  let  on  lease,  such  as  the  ter- 
ritory of  Capua,  were  not  affected  by  the  law-^were  to  be 
resumed  on  behalf  of  the  state;  but  with  the  restiiction, 
that  each  occupier  should  reserve  for  himself  500  iugera 
and  for  each  son  250  (so  as  not,  however,  to  exceed  1,000 
iugera  in  all)  in  permanent  and  guaranteed  possession,  of 
should  be  entitled  to  claim  compensation  in  land  to  thai 
extent.  Indemnification  appears  to  have  been  granted  for 
any  improvements  executed  by  the  former  holders,  such  aa 
buildings  and  plantations.  The  domain-land  thus  resumed 
was  to  be  broken  up  into  lots  of  30  iugera  ;  and  these  were 
to  be  distributed  partly  to  burgesses,  partly  to  Italian  allieai 
not  as  their  own  free  property,  but  as  inalienable  heritable 
leaseholds,  whose  holders  bound  themselves  to  use  the  laiia 
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for  agriculture  aod  to  pay  a  moderate  rent  to  the  state.  A 
wlUgiwm  a[  three  men,  who  were  regarded  as  ordinarj  a&d 
standing  magistrates  of  the  state  and  were  annually  elected 
by  the  assembly  of  the  people,  was  entrusted  with  tho  work 
of  resumption  and  distribution ;  to  which  was  afterwards 
added  the  important  and  difficult  function  of  legally  settling 
what  was  domain-land  and  what  was  priyate  property.  The 
distribution  was  accordingly  designed  to  go  on  continuously, 
and  to  embrace  the  whole  class  that  should  be  in  need  of  it ; 
and  in  that  view  we  must  probably  assume  that,  when  the 
Italian  domains  which  were  Tery  extensive  and  difficult  of 
adjustment  should  be  finally  regulated,  farther  measures 
were  contemplated,  such  as,  for  instance,  the  disbursement 
to  the  allotment-oommissioners  of  a  definite  sum  annually 
'^m  the  public  chest  for  the  purchase  of  Italian  lands  for 
distribution.  The  new  features  in  the  Sempronian  agrarian 
iiWy  as  compared  with  the  Lioinio-Sextian,  were,  first,  the 
cause  in  &your  of  the  hereditary  possessors ;  secondly,  the 
leasehold  and  inalienable  tenure  proposed  for  the  new  allot- 
ments ;  thirdly  and  especially,  the  pei*manent  executive,  the 
want  of  which  under  the  older  law  had  been  the  chief  rea- 
son why  it  had  remained  without  lasting  practical  applica- 
iloii. 

War  was  thus  declared  against  the  great  landholders 
who  now,  as  three  centuries  ago,  found  substantially  their 
organ  in  the  senate ;  and  once  more,  after  a  long  interval, 
a  single  magistrate  stood  forth  in  earnest  opposition  to  the 
aristooratio  government.  It  took  up  the  corflict  in  the 
mode  sanctioned  by  use  and  wont  for  such  cases  of  para- 
lysing the  excesses  of  the  magistrates  by  means  of  the 
nuigistraoy  itself  (L  405).  A  colleague  of  Gracchus,  Mar- 
ens  Octayius,  a  resolute  man  who  was  seriously  persuaded 
vt  the  objectionable  character  of  the  proposed  domain  law 
interposed  his  yeto  wlkm  it  was  about  to  be  put  to  tht 
vote ;  a  step,  the  constitutional  efiect  of  which  was  to  set 
aside  the  proposal.  Gracchus  in  his  turn  suspended  ths 
bnsiness  of  the  state  and  the  sdministration  of  justice,  and 
kosd  hb  aoal  on  the  public  chest.    The  goyernrocnt  a^ 
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quiesced — it  was  inconvenient,  but  the  year  would  draw  t« 
an  end.  Gracchus,  in  perplexity,  brought  his  law  to  tha 
vote  a  soound  time.  Octavias  of  course  rq^ated  bis  voto ; 
and  to  the  ui^ent  entreaty  of  his  colleague  and  Ibrmai 
friondy  that  he  would  not  obstruct  the  salvation  of  Italy,  hf 
might  reply  that  on  that  very  question,  as  to  how  Italy 
oould  be  saved,  opinions  differed,  but  that  his  constitutiobal 
right  U>  use  his  veto  against  the  proposal  of  his  colleague 
was  beyond  all  doubt.  The  senate  now  made  an  attempt 
to  open  up  to  Gracchus  a  tolerable  retreat ;  two  consjlarr 
challenged  him  to  discuss  the  matter  further  in  the  senate 
house,  and  the  tribune  entered  into  the  scheme  with  zeaL 
He  sought  to  construe  this  proposal  as  implying  that  the 
senate  had  conceded  the  principle  of  distributing  the  do* 
main-land ;  but  neither  was  this  implied  in  it,  nor  was  the 
senate  at  all  disposed  to  yield  in  the  matter ;  the  discus- 
sions ended  without  any  result.  Constitutional  means  were 
exhausted.  In  earlier  times  under  such  circumstances  men 
were  not  indisposed  to  let  the  proposal  go  to  sleep  for  the 
moment,  and  to  take  it  up  again  in  each  successive  year,  till 
the  earnestness  of  the  demand  and  the  pressure  of  publio 
opinion  overbore  resistance.  Now  things  were  carried  with 
a  higher  hand.  Gracchus  seemed  to  himself  to  have  reached 
the  point  when  he  must  either  wholly  renounce  his  reform 
or  begin  a  revolution.  He  chose  the  latter  course ;  for  he 
came  before  the  burgesses  with  the  declaration  that  either 
ke  or  Octavius  must  retire  from  the  college,  and  suggested 
'jO  Octavius  that  a  vote  of  the  burgesses  should  be  taken  as 
to  which  of  them  they  wished  to  dismiss.  Deposition  from 
office  was,  according  to  the  Roman  constitution,  a  constitu- 
tional impossibility ;  Octavius  naturally  refused  to  oontenl 
to  a  proposal  insulting  to  the  laws  and  to  himsel£  Then 
Gracchus  broke  off  the  discussion  with  his  colleague,  and 
turned  to  the  assembled  multitude  with  the  question  whether 
a  tribune  of  the  people,  who  acted  in  opposition  to  the  peo* 
pie,  had  not  forfeited  his  office;  and  Uie  assembly,  long 
accustomed  to  agree  to  all  proposals  presented  to  it,  and  for 
the  moat  part  composed  of  the  agricultural  proletariaN 
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which  had  flocked  in  from  the  ix)untry  and  was  peiflcnallj 
interested  in  the  carrying  of  the  law,  gave  almost  unanh 
mously  an  afiirmative  answer.  Marcus  Octavius  was  at 
the  bidding  of  Gracchus  removed  by  the  licturs  from  the 
tribunes'  bench ;  and  then,  amidst  universal  rejoicing,  the 
agrarian  law  was  carried  and  the  first  allotmeutKsommis 
•loners  were  nominated.  The  votes  fell  on  the  author  of 
the  law  along  with  his  brother  Gaius,  who  was  only  twenty 
years  of  age,  and  his  father-in-law  Appius  Claudius.  Sudi 
a  fiunily-selection  augmented  the  indignation  of  the  aristCKy 
racy.  When  the  new  magistrates  applied  as  usual  to  the 
senate  to  obtain  the  moneys  for  their  equipment  and  for 
their  daily  allowance,  the  former  was  refused,  and  a  daily 
allowance  was  assigned  to  them  of  24  a98€8  (1  shilling). 
The  feud  spread  daily  more  and  more,  and  became  more 
envenomed  and  more  personal.  The  difficult  and  intricate 
task  of  defining,  confiscating,  and  distributing  the  domains 
carried  strife  into  every  burgess-community,  and  even  into 
the  allied  Italian  towns. 

The  aristocracy  made  no  eecret  that,  while  they  would 
acquiesce  perhapb  in  the  law  because  they  could 
i^Mof  not  do  otherwise,  the  officious  legislator  should 

**'  not  escape  their  vengeance ;  and  the  announce- 
ment of  Quintus  Pompeius,  that  he  would  impeach  Grac- 
dius  on  the  very  day  of  his  resigning  his  tribunate,  was  fieir 
from  being  the  worst  of  the  threats  thrown  out  against  the 
tribune.  Gracchus  believed,  probably  w  ith  reason,  that  his 
personal  safety  was  imperilled,  and  no  longer  appeared  in 
the  Forum  without  a  retinue  of  3,000  or  4,000  men — a  step 
which  drew  down  on  him  bitter  expressions  in  the  senate, 
tren  fi*om  Metellus  who  was  not  averse  to  reform  ii.  \tsel£ 
Altogether,  if  he  had  expected  to  reach  the  end  by  the  car- 
rying of  his  agrarian  law.^  he  had  now  to  learn  that  he  was 
only  at  the  beginning.  The  '^  people  "  owed  him  gratitude  *, 
but  he  was  a  lost  man,  if  he  had  no  farther  protection  thaa 
this  gratitude  of  the  people,  if  he  did  not  continue  indis* 
penaable  to  them  and  did  not  constantly  attach  to  himself 
freah  interests  and  hopes  by  means  of  ^er  and  Jsiore  com 
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prehensivf  propoeals.  Just  at  that  time  the  kingr^oni  and 
wealth  oi  the  Attalida  had  fallen  to  the  Romans  by  the 
testament  of  the  last  king  of  Pergamus  (57) ;  Oraooliuf 
propiuied  to  the  people  that  the  Pergamene  treasure  should 
be  distri  bated  among  the  new  landholders  for  the  procurinf 
of  the  requisite  implements  and  stock,  and  vindicated  gene- 
raliy,  in  opposition  to  the  existing  practice,  the  right  of  iia 
burgesses  to  decide  definitively  as  to  the  new  prorinoe. 
He  is  said  to  have  prepared  farther  popular  measures,  ^ot 
shortening  the  period  of  service,  for  extending  the  right  of 
appeal,  for  abolishing  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  senators 
to  act  as  civil  jurymen,  and  even  for  the  admission  of  the 
Italian  allies  to  Roman  citizenship.  How  far  his  projects 
in  reality  reached,  cannot  be  ascertained ;  this  alone  is  cer> 
tain,  that  Gracchus  saw  that  his  only  safety  lay  in  inducing 
the  burgesses  to  confer  on  him  for  a  second  year  the  oflSoe 
which  protected  him,  and  that,  with  a  view  to  obtain  this 
unconstitutional  prolongation,  he  held  forth  a  prospect  of 
further  reforms.  If  at  first  he  had  risked  himself  in  ordet 
to  save  the  commonwealth,  he  was  now  obliged  to  put  the 
commonwealth  at  stake  in  order  to  his  own  safety. 

The  tribes  met  to  elect  the  tribunes  for  the  ensuing  year, 
He  miidta  ^"<^  ^^  ^rst  divisions  gave  their  votes  for  Grao- 
tTSetS?  chus;  but  the  opposite  party  in  the  end  pr^ 
*"***»*•  vailed  with  their  veto  so  far  at  least  that  the 

assembly  broke  up  without  having  accomplished  its  object, 
and  the  decision  was  postponed  to  the  following  day.  For 
this  day  Gracchus  put  in  motion  all  means  legitimate  and 
illegitimate ;  he  appeared  to  the  people  dressed  in  mourn* 
ing,  and  commended  to  them  his  youthful  son  ;  anticipating 
that  the  election  would  once  more  be  disturbed  by  the  yeto, 
he  made  provision  for  expelling  the  adherents  of  the  aris- 
tocracy by  force  from  the  place  of  assembly  in  front  of  the 
Capitoline  temple.  So  the  second  day  of  ele^ion  came  on  j 
the  votes  fell  as  on  the  preceding  day,  and  again  the  veto 
was  exercised ;  the  tumult  began.  The  burgesses  dispersed^ 
the  elective  assembly  was  practically  dissolved ;  the  Capi 
toline  tomple  was  closed  ;  it  was  rumoured  in  the  city,  non 
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diat  TiberiiM  had  deposed  all  the  tribunes,  now  (hat  he  had 
resolved  to  continue  his  magistracy  without  re-election. 

The  senate  assembled  in  the  temple  of  Fidelity,  close 
Dnihof         ^y  ^b®  temple  of  Jupiter;  the  bitterest  oppo- 
^'*****^*'        nents  of  Gracchus*  were  the  speakers  in  tl  e  sit- 
ting ;  when  Tiberius  moved  his  hand  towards  his  forehead 
lo  atgnify  to  the  people  amidst  the  wild  tumult  that  his 
head  was  in  danger,  it  was  said  that  he  was  already  sum- 
moning the  people  to  adorn  his  brow  with  the  regal  chaplet. 
The  consul  Scaevola  was  urged  to  have  the  traitor  put  to 
death  at  once.     When  that  temperate  man,  by  no  means 
averse  to  reform  in  itself,  indignantly  refused  the  equally 
irrational  and  barbarous  request,  the  consular  Publius  Scfpio 
Nasica,  a  harsh  and  passionate  aristocrat,  summoned  those 
who  shared  his  views  to  arm  themselves  as  they  could  and 
to  follow  him.    Almost  none  of  the  country  people  had 
come  into  town  for  the  elections ;  the  people  of  the  city 
timidly  gave  way,  when  they  saw  the  nobles  rushing  along 
with  fary  in  their  eyes,  and  legs  of  benches  and  clubs  in 
their  hands.     Gracchus  attempted  with  a  few  attendants  to 
escape.     But  in  his  flight  he  fell  on  the  slope  of  the  Capitol, 
and  was  killed  by  a  blow  on  the  temples  from  the  bludgeon 
of  one  of  his  furious   pursuers — Publius  Satureius  and 
Lucius  Rufus  afterwards  contested  the  infamous  honour — 
before  the  statues  of  the  seven  kings  at  the  temple  of  Fidel- 
ity ;  with  him  three  hundred  others  were  slain,  none  of 
them  by  weapons  of  iron.     When  evening  had  come  on,  the 
bodies  were  thrown  into  the  Tiber ;  Gaius  vainly  entreated 
that  the  corpse  of  his  brother  might  be  granted  to  him  for 
burial.     Such  a  day  had  never  before  been  seen  by  Rome. 
The  party-strife  lasting  for  more  than  a  century  during  the 
fcst  social  crisis  had  led  to  no  such  catastrophe  ks  that  with 
whicdi  the  second  began.     The  better  portion  of  the  aristoo 
racy  might  shudder,   but  they  could   ro  longer  recede 
lliej  had  no  choice  save  to  abandon  a  great  number  of 
their  most  trusty  partisans  to  the  vengeance  of  the  multi 
lode,  or  to  assume  collectively  the  responsibility  of  the  out 
nffii  the  latter  coarse  was  adopted.    They  g^ve  offida) 
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■uctioD  (o  tbe  assertion  that  Graodiiis  had  wished  to  seias 
the  crown,  and  justified  this  Utest  crime  bj  the  primitirB 
precedent  of  Ahala  (L  378) ;  in  fact^  thej  even  committed 
the  duty  of  further  in  /^estigation  as  to  the  accomplices  of 
Gracchus  to  a  special  commission,  and  made  its  head,  the 
cuisul   Publius  Popiliius,  take  care  that  a  sort  of  legal 
fllarap  should  be  suppleinentarily  impressed  on  the  murder 
d  GraccJius  by  bloody  sentences  directed  against  a  large 
numlier  of   inferior    persons    (622).      Naaica, 
against  whom  above  all  others  the  multitude 
breathed  vengeance,  and  who  had  at  least  the  courage  open- 
ly to  avow  his  deed  before  the  people  and  to  defend  it,  vraa 
under  honourable  pretexts  despatched  to  Asia,  and  soon 
afterwards  (624)  invested,  during  his  iU>sence, 
with  the  office  of  Pontifex  Maximus.    Nor  did 
the  moderate  party  dissociate  themselves  from  these  pro- 
ceedings of  their  colleagues.     Gaius  Laelius  bore  a  part  in 
the  investigations  adverse  to  the  partisans  of  Gracchus; 
Publius  Scaevola,  who  had  attempted  to  prevent  the  mur- 
der, afterwards  defended  it  in  the  senate ;   when  Scipic 
Aemilianus,  after  his  return  from  Spain  (622)^ 
was  challenged  publicly  to  declare  whether  he 
did  or  did  not  approve  the  killing  of  his  brother-in-law,  he 
gave  the  at  least  ambiguous  reply  that,  so  far  as  Tiberiun 
had  aspired  to  the  crown,  he  had  been  justly  put  to  death. 

Let  us  endeavour  to  form  a  judgment  regarding  these 
Thedomtin  momentous  events.  The  appointment  of  an 
^^^^  official  commission,  which  had  to  counteract  the 
itMif.  continual  diminution  of  the  farmer-class  by  tbe 

continual  establishment  of  new  small  holdings  from  the 
resources  of  the  state,  was  doubtless  no  sign  of  a  healthy 
condition  of  the  national  economy  ;  but  it  was,  under  i&e 
existing  circumstances  political  and  social,  a  judicious 
measure.  Tiie  distribution  of  the  domains,  moreover,  waa 
in  itself  no  political  party-question ;  it  might  have  been 
curried  out  to  the  last  sod  without  changing  the  existing 
oonstitutio )  or  at  all  shaking  the  government  of  the  aristti^ 
racy.    At  little  could  thore  be,  in  that  case,  any  oomphiini 
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of  a  violation  of  righto.  The  stote  was  ocnfe&sedly  the 
owner  of  the  occupied  land ;  the  holder  as  a  possessor  on 
mere  sufferance  could  not,  as  a  rule,  ascribe  to  himself  even 
a  hond  fide  proprietary  tenure,  and,  in  the  exceptional  in- 
stances  where  he  could  do  so,  he  was  confronted  by  the  &ct 
that  by  the  Boman  law  prescription  availed  not  against  the 
ilate.  The  distribution  of  the  domains  was  no  abolition, 
but  on  the  contrary  an  exercise,  of  the  nght  of  property  ; 
all  juristo  were  agreed  as  to  ito  formal  legality.  But  Uie 
attempt  now  to  carry  out  these  legal  claims  of  the  state 
was  fisur  from  being  politically  warranted  by  the  circum- 
stance that  the  distribution  of  the  domains  neither  infringed 
the  existing  constitution  nor  involved  a  violation  of  right. 
Such  objections  as  have  been  now  and  then  raised  in  our 
day,  when  a  great  landlord  suddenly  begins  to  assert  in  all 
their  compass  claims  belonging  to  him  in  law  but  sufiered 
for  a  long  period  to  lie  dormant  in  practice,  might  with 
equal  and  better  right  be  advanced  against  the  rogation  of 
Gracchus.  These  occupied  domains  had  been  undeniably  in 
heritable  private  possession,  some  of  them  for  three  hun« 
dred  years;  the  state's  proprietorship  of  the  soil,  which 
from  ito  very  nature  loses  more  readily  than  that  of  the 
burgess  the  character  of  private  right,  had  in  the  case  of 
these  lands  become  virtually  exdnct,  and  the  present  hold- 
ers had  universally  come  to  their  possession  by  purchase  or 
other  onerous  acquisition.  The  jurist  might  say  what  he 
would ;  to  men  of  business  the  measure  appeared  to  be  an 
ejection  of  the  great  landholders  for  the  benefit  of  the  agri- 
cultural proletariate ;  and  in  fact  no  statesman  could  give  it 
any  other  name.  That  the  leading  men  of  the  Catonian 
epoch  were  of  the  same  opinion,  is  very  clearly  shown  by 
their  treatment  of  a  similar  case  that  occurred  in  their  time. 
The  territory  of  Capua  and  the  neighbouring  towns,  which 
was  annexed  as  domain  in  543,  had  for  the  most 
part  practically  passed  into  private  possession 
duriiig  the  following  unsettled  times.  In  the  last  years  of 
the  sixth  century,  when  in  various  respects^  especially 
through  the  influence  of  Cato,  the  reins  of  government  were 

Vol.  in.— e 
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drawn  tighter^  the  burgesses  resoh  ed  to  resume  the  Cam* 
panum  territory  and  to  let  it  out  for  the  benefit  of  ths 
treasury  (582).  The  possession  in  this  instaiioi 
rested  on  an  occupation  justified  not  bj  previous 
faiyitation  but  at  the  most  by  the  conniYance  of  the  authorl* 
ties,  and  had  continued  in  no  case  much  beyond  a  genera- 
tion ;  but  the  holders  were  not  dispossessed  except  in  ootk- 
sideration  of  a  compensatory  sum  disbursed  under  the 
orders  of  the  senate  by  the  urban  praetor  Publius  Lentulu 
(c.  589).*  Less  objectionable  perhaps,  but  still 
not  without  hazard,  was  the  arrangement  by 
which  the  new  allotments  bore  the  character  of  heritable 
leaseholds  and  were  inalienable.  The  most  liberal  prin* 
ciples  in  regard  to  freedom  of  traffic  had  made  Rome  great ; 
and  it  was  very  little  consonant  to  the  spirit  of  the  Roman 
institutions,  that  these  new  farmers  were  peremptorily 
bound  down  to  cultivate  their  portions  of  land  in  a  definite 
manner,  and  that  their  allotments  were  subject  to  rights  of 
revocation  and  all  the  cramping  measures  associated  with  a 
system  of  commercial  restriction. 

It  will  be  granted  that  these  objections  to  the  Sem- 
pronian  agrarian  law  were  of  no  small  weight.  Yet  they 
were  not  decisive.  Such  a  practical  disinheriting  of  the 
holders  of  the  domains  was  certainly  a  great  evil ;  yet  it 
was  the  only  means  of  checking,  at  least  for  a  long  time,  an 
evil  much  greater  still  and  in  fact  directly  destructive  to 
the  state — the  decline  of  the  Italian  farmer-class.  We  can 
well  understand  therefore  why  the  most  distinguished  and 
patriotic  men  even  of  the  conservative  party,  headed  by 
Gaius  Laelius  and  Scipio  Aemilianus,  approved  and  desired 
the  distribution  of  the  domains  viewed  in  itself. 

*  This  fact,  hitherto  only  partially  known  from  Cicero  (Ih  Jh  A^, 
B.  81,  82 ;  comp.  Liv.  xlii.  2,  19),  is  now  substantiated  by  the  fragmenli 
of  Lidnianus,  p.  4.  The  two  accounts  are  to  be  combined  to  ibh 
effect,  that  Lentulua  ejected  the  possessors  in  consideration  of  a  oon^ 
penaatory  sum  fixed  by  him,  but  accomplished  nothing  with  actual  pro* 
prietora,  as  he  was  n'tt  entitled  to  dispossess  them  and  they  would  na# 
eonsont  to  9^11. 
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Buty  if  the  aim  of  Tiberius  Gracchus  probably  appeared 
tim  dfloaia  to  the  great  majority  of  the  wi«e  friends  of  theit 
C7£!bn^  ooontry  good  and  sdutary,  the  method  which  be 
v*""***  adopted,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not  and  oould 

not  meet  with  the  approval  of  a  single  man  of  note  or  ok 
palriotiBm*  Home  about  this  period  was  governed  by  the 
tenate.  Any  one  who  carried  a  measure  of  administration 
against  the  majority  of  the  senate  made  a  revolution.  It 
was  a  revolution  as  respected  the  spirit  of  the  constitution, 
when  Gracchus  submitted  the  domain  question  to  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  a  revolution  also  as  respected  the  letter,  when  he 
destroyed  not  only  for  the  moment  but  for  all  time  coming 
the  tribunician  veto-— the  corrective  of  the  state  machine, 
through  which  the  senate  constitutionally  got  rid  of  the  in- 
terferences with  its  government — ^by  the  unconstitutional 
deposition  of  his  colleague,  which  he  justified  with  unworthy 
sophistry.  But  it  was  not  in  this  step  that  the  moral  and 
political  mistake  )f  the  action  of  Gracchus,  lay.  There  are 
no  set  forms  of  high  treason  in  history  ;  whoever  provokes 
one  power  in  the  state  to  conflict  with  another  is  certainly 
a  revolutionist,  but  he  may  be  at  the  same  time  a  saga- 
cious and  praiseworthy  statesman.  The  essential  defect  of 
the  Gracchan  revolution  lay  in  a  fact  only  too  frequently 
overlooked-— in  the  nature  of  the  then  existing  burgess- 
assemblies.  The  agrarian  law  of  Spurius  Cassius  (i.  363) 
and  that  of  Tiberius  Gracchus  had  in  the  main  the  same 
tenor  and  the  same  object ;  but  the  enterprises  of  the  two 
men  were  as  diverse,  as  the  former  Roman  burgess-body 
which  shared  the  Volscian  spoil  with  the  Latins  and  Hemic! 
was  different  from  the  present  which  erected  the  provinces 
of  Asia  and  Africa.  The  former  was  a  eivio  community, 
which  could  meet  together  and  act  Wgetner ;  the  latter  was 
a  great  state,  the  union  of  whose  members  in  one  and  the 
same  collective  assembly,  and  the  leaving  to  this  assembly 
the  decision,  yielded  a  result  as  lamentable  as  it  was  ridicu- 
l6ii8  (iL  406).  The  fundamental  defect  of  the  policy  of 
tntiquity— that  it  never  fully  advanced  from  the  civic  form 
of  oonstitadon  to  that  of  a  state  or,  which  is  the  sami 
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thing,  irom  the  system  of  collective  atoemUieo  to  a  parliar 
nienUry  system — in  this  case  avenged  itself.  The  w>t» 
reign  assembly  of  Rome  was  what  the  sovereign  ass^nblj 
In  England  would  be,  if  instead  of  sending  representatives 
all  the  electors  of  England  should  meet  togedier  as  a  par- 
liament—an unwieldy  mass,  wildly  agitated  by  ail  interests 
And  al!  passions,  in  which  intelligence  was  totally  loat ;  a 
body,  which  was  neither  able  to  take  a  comprehensive  view 
of  things  nor  even  to  form  a  resolution  of  its  own ;  a  body 
above  all,  in  which,  saving  in  rare  exceptional  cases,  a 
couple  of  hundred  or  thousand  individuals  aoeidentally 
picked  up  from  the  streets  of  the  capital  acted  and  voted  in 
name  of  the  burgesses.  The  burgesses  Ibund  themselves, 
as  a  rule,  nearly  as  satisfactorily  represented  by  their  actual 
representatives  in  the  tribes  and  centuries  as  by  the  thirty 
lictors  who  legally  represented  them  in  the  curies ;  and  just 
as  what  was  called  the  decree  of  the  curies  was  notliing  but 
a  decree  of  the  magistrate  who  convoked  the  lictors,  so  the 
decree  of  the  tribes  and  centuries  at  this  time  was  in  4ul^ 
stance  simply  a  decree  of  the  proposing  magistrate,  legal* 
ized  by  some  consentients  assembled  for  the  occasion.  But 
while  in  these  voting-assemblies,  the  comiHaj  though  they 
were  far  from  dealing  strictly  in  the  matter  of  qualification, 
it  was  on  the  whole  burgesses  alone  that  appeared,  in  the 
mere  popular  assemblages  on  the  other  hand — the  eontionei 
—-every  one  in  the  shape  of  a  man  was  entitled  to  take  his 
place  and  to  shout,  Egyptians  and  Jews,  street-boys  and 
slaves.  Such  a  ^*  meeting  "  certainly  had  no  signi6oance  in 
the  eyes  of  the  law ;  it  could  neither  vote  nor  decree.  Bat 
It  practically  ruled  the  street,  and  already  the  opinion  of 
the  street  was  a  power  in  Rome,  so  that  it  was  of  some 
Importance  whether  this  confused  mass  received  the  oom« 
munications  made  to  it  with  silence  or  shouts,  whether  it 
applauded  and  rejoiced  or  hissed  and  howled  at  the  orator. 
Not  many  had  the  courage  to  lord  it  over  the  populace  at 
Bcipio  Aemilianus  did,  when  they  hissed  him  on  account  of 
his  expression  as  to  the  death  of  his  bi-other-in-law.  "  Ye, 
he  said,  **  to  whom  Italy  is  not  mothor  but  stepmothei 
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ought  to  keep  silence ! "  and  when  their  fury  grew  still 
louder,  ^  surdy  jou  do  not  think  that  I  will  fear  those  let 
loose,  whom  I  sent  in  chains  to  the  slave-market  1 " 

That  the  matj  machinery  of  the  comitia  should  be  made 
uae  of  for  the  eleotkma  and  for  legislation,  was  bad  enough. 
But  when  those  masse»— the  comitia  primarily,  and  praoti 
oally  also  the  eoni^ft— were  permitted  to  interfere  in  tha 
administrati(»iy  and  the  instrament  which  the  senate  em- 
ployed to  prevent  such  interferences  was  wrested  out  of  its 
hands;  when  this  so-called  burgess-body  was  allowed  to 
decree  to  itself  lands  and  all  their  appurtenances  out  of  the 
public  purse ;  when  any  one,  whom  circumstances  and  his 
influence  with  the  proletariate  enabled  to  command  the 
streets  for  a  few  hours,  found  it  possible  to  impress  on  his 
projects  the  legal  stamp  of  the  sovereign  people's  will, 
Rome  had  reached  not  the  beginning,  but  the  end  of  popu- 
lar freedom — had  arrived  not  at  democracy,  but  at  mon- 
ardiy.  For  that  reason  in  the  previous  period  Cato  and 
those  who  shared  his  views  never  brought  such  questions 
before  the  burgesses,  but  discussed  them  solely  in  the  sen- 
ate (ii.  426).  For  that  reason  contemporaries  of  Gracchus, 
the  men  of  the  Scipionic  circle,  described  the  Flaminian 
agrarian  law  of  522 — ^the  first  step  in  that  fatal 
career~-as  the  beginning  of  the  decline  of  Ro- 
man greatness.  For  that  reason  they  allowed  the  author 
of  the  domain-distribution  to  &11,  and  saw  in  his  dreadful 
end  as  it  were  a  means  of  warding  off  similar  attempts  in 
ftiture,  while  yet  they  maintained  and  turned  to  account 
with  all  their  energy  the  distribution  of  the  domains  which 
he  had  carried — so  sad  was  the  state  of  things  in  Rome, 
that  honest  patriots  were  forced  into  the  horrible  hypocrisy 
of  abandoning  the  criminal  and  yet  appropriating  the  fruit 
sf  his  crime.  For  that  reason  too  the  opponents  of  Grao 
dius  were  in  a  certain  sense  not  wrong,  when  they  accused 
him  of  aspiring  to  the  crown.  It  is  a  fresh  ground  of 
diarge  against  him  rather  than  a  justification,  that  he  him- 
self was  probably  a  stranger  to  any  such  thought.  Th« 
aristocratic  government  was  so  thoroughly  pernicious,  that 
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tlie  citizen  who  was  able  to  depose  the  senate  and  to  pui 
himself  in  its  room  might  perhaps  benefit  the  oommoa' 
wealth  more  than  he  injured  it. 

But  tuoh  a  bold  player  Tiberius  Gracchus  was  not     Hi 
^^  was  a  tolerably  able,  thoroughky  well-meaningi 

conservative  patriot,  who  simply  did  not  know 
what  he  was  doing ;  who  in  the  fullest  belief  that  he  was 
calling  the  people  evoked  the  rabble,  and  grasped  at  the 
crown  without  being  himself  aware  of  it,  till  the  inexorable 
concatenation  of  events  urged  him  irresistibly  into  the 
career  of  the  demagogue-tyrant.  Then  the  family  commis- 
sion, the  interferences  with  the  public  finances,  the  further 
''reforms"  exacted  by  perplexity  and  despair,  the  body- 
guard taken  from  the  pavement,  and  the  confiicts  in  the 
streets  displayed  the  melancholy  usurper  more  and  more 
clearly  to  himself  and  others ;  and  at  length  the  unchained 
spirits  of  revolution  seized  and  devoured  their  incapable 
conjurer.  The  in&mous  butchery,  through  which  he  per^ 
ished,  condemns  itself,  as  it  condemns  the  aristocratic  fiuy 
tion  whence  it  issued ;  but  the  glory  of  martyrdom,  with 
which  it  has  embellished  the  name  of  Tiberius  Gracchus, 
came  in  this  instance,  as  usually,  to  the  vrong  man.  The 
best  of  his  contemporaries  judged  otherwise.  When  the 
catastrophe  was  announced  to  Scipio  Aemilianus,  he  uttered 
the  words  of  Homer : 

and  when  the  younger  brother  of  Tiberius  seemed  dispoeed 
to  come  forward  in  the  same  career,  his  own  mother  wrote 
to  him  :  ^  Shall  then  our  house  have  no  end  of  madness  f 
where  shall  be  the  limit  1  have  we  not  yet  enough  to  be 
ashamed  of,  vx  having  confiised  and  disorganized  the  stato  t " 
Bo  spoke  not  the  anxious  mother,  but  the  daughter  of  Jm 
conqueror  of  Carthage,  who  knew  of  a  misfortune  jel 
greater  than  the  death  of  her  children. 


>.- 
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l^BRius  Gracchus  was  dead ;  but  his  two  works,  the 
distribution  of  land  and  the  revolution,  survived 
Mbii^ff*^  their  author.  In  presence  of  the  starving  agri- 
thedonMiaa.  cultural  proletariate  the  senate  might  venture 
on  a  murder,  but  it  could  not  avail  itself  of  that  murder  to 
annul  the  Sempronian  agrarian  law ;  the  law  itself  had  been 
&r  more  strengthened  than  shaken  by  the  frantic  outbreak 
of  party  fury.  The  party  of  the  aristocracy  friendly  tow- 
ards reform,  which  openly  favoured  the  distribution  of  the 
dom^ns — headed  by  Quintus  Metellus,  just  about  this  time 
(623)  censor,  and  Publius  Scaevola — in  concert 
with  the  party  of  Scipio  Aemilianus,  which  was 
at  least  not  disinclined  to  reform,  gained  the  upper  hand  for 
the  time  being  even  in  the  senate ;  and  a  decree  of  the  sen- 
ate expressly  directed  the  triumvirs  to  begin  their  labours. 
According  to  the  Sempronian  law  these  were  to  be  nomi- 
nated annually  by  the  community,  and  this  was  probably 
done ;  but  from  the  nature  of  their  task  it  was  natural  that 
the  election  should  fall  again  and  again  on  the  same  men, 
and  new  elections  in  the  proper  sense  occurred  only  when  a 
place  became  vacant  through  death.  Thus  in  the  place  of 
mberius  Gracchus  there  was  appointed  Publius  Crassua 
Mucianus,  the  father-in-law  of  his  brother  Gains ;  and  after 
the  fall  of  Mucianus  in  624  (p.  75)  and  the 
death  of  Appius  Claudius,  the  business  of  di9> 
tribution  was  managed  in  concert  with  the  young  Gaius 
Gracchus  by  two  of  the  most  active  leaders  of  the  mov^ 
ment  party,  Marcus  Fulvius  Flaccus  and  Gaius  Papirius 
Carbo.     The  verv  names  of  these  men  are  vouchers  that 
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the  work  of  resuming  and  distributing  the  oooupied  domaiu' 
land  was  prosecuted  vfith  zeal  and  energy;  and,  in  fact| 
proofs  to  that  effect  are  not  wanting*  As  earlj 
as  622  the  consul  of  that  year,  Publius  Popil- 
lius,  the  same  who  presided  over  the  prosecutions  of  tha 
adherents  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  recorded  on  a  public  nionu* 
ment  that  he  was  ^^  the  first  who  had  turned  the  shepherds 
out  of  the  domains  and  installed  farmers  in  their  stead ;  " 
and  tradition  otherwise  afiirms  that  the  distribution  extend* 
ed  over  all  Italy,  and  that  In  the  formerly  existing  oom- 
rounitied  the  number  of  farms  was  everywhere  augmeDted 
— for  it  was  the  design  of  the  Sempronian  agrarian  law  to 
elevate  the  farmer-class  not  by  the  founding  of  new  com- 
munities, but  by  the  strengthening  of  those  already  in  ex* 
istence.  The  extent  and  the  comprehensive  effect  of  these 
distributions  are  attested  by  the  numerous  arrangements  in 
the  Roman  art  of  land-measuring  referable  to  the  Gracohan 
assignations  of  land ;  for  instance,  the  due  placing  of  bound- 
ary-stones so  as  to  obviate  future  mistakes  appears  to  have 
been  first  suggested  by  the  Gracchan  courts  for  defining 
boundaries  and  by  the  distributions  of  land.  But  the  num- 
bers on  the  burgess-rolls  give  the  clearest  evidence.  The 
isi.  census,  which  was  published  in  628  and  actually 

^^  took  place  probably  in  the  beginning  of  622^ 

yielded  not  more  than  819,000  burgesses  capable  of  beaiv 
ing  arms,  whereas  six  years  afterwards  (629)  in 
place  of  the  previous  falling  off  (p.  108)  the  num- 
ber rises  to  895,000,  that  is  76,000  of  an  increase*— beyond 
all  doubt  solely  in  consequence  of  what  the  allotment<x>m« 
mission  did  for  the  Roman  burgesses.  Whether  it  multi« 
plied  the  &rms  among  the  Italians  in  the  same  proportioii 
may  be  doubted ;  at  any  rate  what  it  did  accomplish  yielded 
a  great  and  beneficent  result.  It  is  true  that  this  result  was 
not  achieved  without  various  violations  of  respectable  inter* 
ests  and  existing  rights.  The  allotment^ommission,  com- 
posed of  the  most  decided  partisans,  and  absolute  judge  in 
its  own  cause,  proceeded  with  its  labours  in  a  reckless  and 
even  tumultuary  fashion ;  public  notices  summoned  every 
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oDOy  who  was  able,  to  give  information  regarding  the  extent 
of  the  domain-lands ;  the  old  land-registers  were  inexorably 
referred  to,  and  not  only  was  occupation  new  and  old  r^ 
yoked  without  distinction,  but  in  various  cases  actual  pri- 
vate property,  as  to  which  the  holder  was  unable  satisfacy 
toi  ily  to  prove  his  tenure,  was  also  confiscated.  Loud  snd 
foi  the  most  part  well  founded  as  were  the  complaints,  die 
senate  allowed  the  distributors  to  pursue  their  course ;  it 
was  dear  that,  if  the  domain  question  was  to  be  settled  at 
all,  the  matter  could  not  be  carried  through  without  some 
sudi  unceremonious  vigour  of  action. 

But  this  acquiescence  had  its  limit.  The  Italian  domain- 
its  raflpeii*  l<^d  ^As  cot  exclusively  m  the  hands  of  Roman 
s^to^iUaii.  burgesses ;  large  tracts  of  it  had  been  assigned 
liauu.  Jq  exclusive  usufruct  to  particular  allied  com- 

munities by  decrees  of  the  people  or  senate,  and  other  por- 
tions had  been  occupied  with  or  without  permission  by 
Liatin  burgesses.  The  triumvirs  at  length  attacked  these 
possessions  also.  The  resumption  of  the  portions  simply 
occupied  by  non-burgesses  was  no  doubt  allowable  in  formal 
law,  and  not  less  in  all  probability  the  resumption  of  the 
domain-land  handed  over  by  decrees  of  the  senate  or  even 
by  state-treaties  to  the  Italian  communities,  since  thereby 
the  state  by  no  means  renounced  its  ownership  and  to  all 
appearance  gave  its  grants  to  communities,  just  as  to  pri- 
vate  persons,  subject  to  revocation.  But  the  complaints  of 
these  allied  or  subject  communities,  that  Rome  did  not 
keep  the  treaties  concluded  with  them,  could  not  be  simply 
disregarded  like  the  complaints  of  the  Roman  citizens  in- 
jured by  the  acts  of  the  commissioners.  Legally  the 
former  might  be  no  better  founded  than  the  latter;  but^ 
while  in  the  latter  case  the  matter  at  stake  was  the  private 
interests  of  members  of  the  state,  in  reference  to  the  Latin 
possessions  the  question  arose,  whether  it  was  politically 
right  to  give  fresh  offence  to  communities  so  important  in 
a  military  point  of  view  and  already  so  greatly  estranged 
from  Rome  by  numerous  disabilities  de  jure  and  de  facU 
\\u  398  et  itq.)  through  this  severe  injury  to  their  materia 

Vol.  lIL-^6* 
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interests.  The  decision  laj  in  the  hands  of  the  middli 
party ;  it  was  that  party  which  after  the  &11  of  Oraoohuf 
had,  in  league  with  his  adherents,  protected  reform  against 
the  :ligarchy,  and  it  aloLe  was  now  able  in  concert  with  the 
oligarchy  to  set  a  ^irnit  to  reform.  The  Latins  resorted 
personally  to  the  most  prominent  man  of  this  party,  Scipio 
Aemilianus,  with  a  request  that  he  would  protect  their 
rights.  He  promised  to  do  so;  and  mainly  through  his 
influence,*  in  025,  a  decree  of  the  people  with* 
drew  from  the  commission  its  jurisdiction,  and 
remitted  the  decision  respecting  what  were  domanial  and 
what  private  possessions  to  the  consuls,  to  whom,  where  no 
special  laws  enacted  otherwise,  it  constitutionally  pertained. 
This  was  simply  a  suspension  of  further  domainndistribution 
under  a  mild  form.  The  consul  Tuditanus,  by  no  means 
Gracchan  in  his  views  and  little  inclined  to  occupy  himself 
with  the  difficult  task  of  agrarian  definition,  embraced  the 
opportunity  of  going  off  to  the  lilyrian  army  and  leaving 
the  duty  entrusted  to  him  unfulfilled.  The  allotment-com- 
mission no  doubt  continued  to  subsist,  but,  as  the  judicial 
regulation  of  the  domain-land  was  at  a  standstill,  it  was 
impelled  to  remain  inactive.  The  reform-party  was  deep- 
ly indignant.  Even  men  like  Publius  Mucius  and  Quintus 
Metellus  disapproved  of  the  intervention  of  Scipio. 

Other  circles  were  not  content  with  expressing  disap* 
proval.     Scipio  had  announced  for  one  of  the 
Uonof  following  days  an  address  respecting  the  rela* 

^^  tions  of  the  Latins ;  on  the  morning  of  that  day 
he  was  found  dead  in  his  bed.  He  was  but  fifty-six  years 
of  age,  and  in  full  health  and  vigour ;  he  had  spoken  in 
piblio  the  day  before,  and  then  in  the  evening  had  retired 
earlier  than  usual  to  his  bedchamber  with  a  view  to  prepMO 
the  outline  of  his  speech  for  the  following  day.    That  he 

*  To  this  occasion  belongs  bis  oration  contra  legem  kuUeiariam  71. 
ffraeehi-^which  wc  are  to  understand  as  referring  not,  as  has  beea 
ssserted,  to  a  law  as  to  the  htdieia  puhlica^  but  to  the  supplementary  law 
•nnexed  to  his  agrarian  rogation  :  vt  triumviri  ittdicarefU^  qua  pubKnt 
Qfftr^  guaprivatuM  eaaet  (Li v.  Ep,  Iviii. ;  See  p.  114  above). 
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became  the  victim  of  a  political  assassination,  cannot  b« 
doubted ;  he  himself  shortly  before  had  publicly  mentioned 
tiie  plots  formed  to  murder  him.  What  assassin's  hand 
had  during  the  night  slain  the  first  statesman  and  the  first 
general  of  his  age  was  never  discovered ;  and  it  does  not 
become  history  either  to  repeat  the  reports  handed  down 
from  the  contemporary  gossip  of  the  city,  or  to  set  about 
the  childish  attempt  to  ascertain  the  truth  Qn\  of  such  mat^ 
rials.  This  much  only  is  clear,  that  the  instigator  of  the 
deed  must  have  belonged  to  the  Gracchan  party ;  the  assas 
nnation  of  Scipio  was  the  democratic  reply  to  the  aristo* 
cratic  massacre  at  the  temple  of  Fidelity.  The  tribunals 
did  not  interfere.  The  popular  party,  justly  fearing  that  its 
leaders  Gains  Gracchus,  Flaccus,  and  Carbo,  whether  guilty 
or  not,  might  be  involved  in  the  prosecution,  opposed  with 
all  its  might  the  institution  of  an  inquiry  ;  and  the  aristoc- 
racy, which  lost  in  Scipio  quite  as  much  an  antagonist  as 
an  ally,  was  not  unwilling  to  let  the  matter  sleep.  The 
multitude  and  men  of  moderate  views  were  shocked  ;  nono 
more  so  than  Quintus  Metellus,  who  had  disapproved  of 
Scipio's  interference  against  reform,  but  turned  away  with 
horror  from  such  confederates,  and  ordered  his  four  sons  to 
carry  the  bier  of  his  great  antagonist  to  the  funeral  pile. 
The  funeral  was  hurried  over ;  with  veiled  head  the  last  of 
the  fiunily  of  the  conqueror  of  Zama  was  borne  forth,  with- 
out any  one  having  been  previously  allowed  to  see  the  face 
of  the  deceased,  and  the  flames  of  the  fnneral  pUe  consumed 
the  remains  of  the  illustrious  hero  and  with  them  the  traces 
of  the  crime. 

The  history  of  Rome  presents  various  men  of  greater 
genius  than  Scipio  Aemilianus,  but  none  equalling  him  in 
moral  purity,  in  the  utter  absence  of  political  selfishness,  io 
generous  love  of  his  country,  and  none,  peruaps,  to  whom 
destiny  has  assigned  a  more  tragic  part.  Conscious  of  thfl 
best  intentions  and  of  no  common  abilities,  he  was*  doomed 
to  see  the  ruin  of  his  country  carried  out  before  his  eyes, 
and  to  repress  within  him  every  earnest  attempt  to  save  il| 
because  he  clearly  perceived  that  he  should  only  thereby 
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aggravate  the  evil ;  doomed  to  the  necessity  of  aanotioiiiiig 
outrages  like  that  of  Nasica  and  at  the  same  time  of  de^ 
(ending  the  work  of  the  victim  against  his  marderers.  Yet 
he  might  say  that  he  had  not  lived  in  vain.  It  was  to  him, 
at  least  quite  as  much  as  to  the  author  of  the  Semproniaii 
lawy  that  the  Roman  burgesses  were  indebted  for  an  in* 
crease  of  nearly  80,000  new  fitrm-allotments ;  he  it  was  too 
who  put  a  stop  to  this  distribution  of  the  domains,  when  il 
had  produced  such  benefit  as  it  could  produce.  That  it  wm 
time  to  leave  it  off,  was  no  doubt  disputed  at  the  moment 
even  by  well-meaning  men ;  but  the  &ct  that  Gains  OnMV 
ohus  did  not  seriously  recur  to  those  possessions  which 
mi^t  have  been  and  yet  were  not  distributed  under  the 
law  of  his  brother,  tells  very  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
belief  that  Scipio  hit  substantially  the  right  moment.  Both 
measures  were  extorted  from  the  parties — the  first  from  the 
aristocracy,  the  second  from  the  friends  of  reform  ;  the  lat* 
ter  its  author  paid  for  with  his  life.  It  was  his  lot  to  fight 
for  his  country  on  many  a  battle-field  and  to  return  home 
uninjured,  that  he  might  perish  there  by  the  hand  of  an 
assassin ;  but  in  his  quiet  chamber  he  no  less  died  for  Rome 
than  if  he  had  fallen  before  the  walls  of  Carthage. 

The  distribution  of  land  was  at  an  end  ;  the  revoludon 
j)«Bioaatie  went  on.  The  revolutionary  party,  whidi  pos- 
J^l^^,)^  sessed  in  the  allotment-commission  as  it  were  a 
and  Fiaoeua  constituted  leadership,  had  even  in  the  lifetime 
of  Scipio  skirmishes  now  and  then  with  the  etlstin^*  govern- 
ment. Carbo,  in  particular,  one  of  the  mopt  disuoguisbed 
men  of  his  time  in  oratorical  talent,  had  as  tribune  of  the 
people  in  623  given  no  small  trouble  to  the  sen- 
ate; had  carried  voting  by  ballot  in  the  bur* 
gesa-assemblies,  do  &lt  as  it  had  not  been  introduced  alreadj 
(p.  05);  and  had  even  made  the  significant  proposal  lo 
leave  the  tribunes  of  the  people  free  to  reappear  as  candi- 
dates foi  the  same  office  in  the  year  immediately  following^ 
and  thus  legally  to  remove  the  obstacle  by  which  Tiberiut 
Gracchus  had  primarily  been  thwarted.  The  scheme  bad 
been  at  that  time  frustrated  by  the  resistance  of  Scipio; 

X 
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•ome  years  later,  apparently  after  his  death,  the  law  passed. 
The  piiiidpal  object  of  the  party,  however,  was  to  revive 
the  action  of  the  allotment-cpminission  which   had  been 
practically  suspended ;  the  leaders  seriously  talked  of  re- 
moving the  obstacles  which  the  Italian  allies  interposed  to 
the  scheme  by  conferring  on  them  the  rights  of  citizenship, 
and  the  agitation  assumed  mainly  that  direction.    In  order 
to  meet  it,  the  senate  in  628  got  the  tribune  of 
the  people  Marcus  Junius  Pennus  to  propose  the 
ffismissal  of  all  non-burgesses  from  the  capital,  and  in  spite 
of  the  resistance  of  the  democrats,  particularly  of  Gains 
Gbaoehus,  and  of  the  ferment  occasioned  by  this  odious 
measure  in  the  Latin  commnnities,  the  proposal  was  carried. 
Marcus  Fulvius  Flaocus  retorted  in  the  follow* 

iSiw 

ing  year  (629)  as  consul  with  the  proposal  that 
every  ally  should  be  allowed  to  ask  for  Roman  citizenship 
and  to  get  a  vote  of  the  comitia  on  bis  request.  But  he 
stood  almost  alone — Carbo  had  meanwhile  changed  his 
colours  and  was  now  a  zealous  aristocrat,  Gaius  Gracchus 
was  absent  as  quaestor  in  Sardinia — and  the  project  was 
frustrated  by  the  resistance  not  of  the  senate  merely,  but 
also  of  tlie  burgesses,  who  were  but  little  inclined  to  extend 
their  privileges  to  a  still  wider  circle.  Flaccus  left  Rome 
to  undertake  the  supreme  command  against  the  Celts ;  by 
his  Transalpine  conquests  he  prepared  the  way  for  the  great 
sdiemes  of  the  democracy,  while  he  at  the  same  time  with- 
drew out  of  the  difficulty  of  having  to  bear  arms  against 
die  allies  instigated  by  himself. 

Fregellae,  situated  on  the  borders  of  Latium  and  Gam 
^  pania  at  the  principal  passage  of  the  Liris  in  the 

fCFr*.  midst  of  a  large  and  fertile  territory,  at  that 

**'**'  time  perhaps  the  second  citv  of  Italy  and  in  the 

dl8cuss)<ms  with  Rome  the  usual  moathpiece  of  all  the 
Latin  colonies,  b^an  war  against  Rome  in  consequence  of 
the  rejection  of  the  proposal  brought  in  by  Flaccus — the 
first  instance  which  had  occurred  for  a  hundred  and  fifty 
jrears  of  a  serious  insurrection,  not  brought  about  by  for 
sign  powers,  in  Italy  against  Uie  Roman  hegemony.    But 
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on  this  occasion  the  fire  was  successfully  extinguished  b» 
fore  it  had  caught  hold  of  other  allied  communities.  Nol 
through  the  superiority  of  the  Roman  arms,  but  through 
the  treachery  of  a  Fregellan  Quintus  Numitorius  Pullus, 
the  praetor  Lucius  Opimius  quickly  became  master  of  th« 
revolted  dty,  which  lost  its  civic  privileges  and  its  walla 
tnd  was  converted  like  Capua  into  a  village.  The  colony 
of  Fabrateria  was  founded  on  a  part  of  its  ter- 
ritory in  630;  the  remainder  and  the  former 
city  itself  were  distributed  among  the  surrounding  oom- 
munities.  This  rapid  and  fearful  punishment  alarmed  the 
allies,  and  endless  impeachments  for  high  treason  pursued 
not  only  the  Fregellans,  but  also  the  leaders  of  the  popular 
party  in  Rome,  who  naturally  were  regarded  by  the  aristoc- 
racy as  accomplices  in  this  insurrection.  Meanwhile  Gains 
Gracchus  reappeared  in  Rome.  The  aristocracy  had  first 
sought  to  detain  the  object  of  their  dread  in  Sardinia  by 
omitting  to  provide  the  usual  relief,  and  then,  when  without 
caring  for  that  point  he  returned,  had  brought  him  to  trial 
as  one  of  the  authors  of  the  Fregellan  revolt 

136-124.  ^ 

(629-30).  But  the  burgesses  acquitted  him ; 
and  now  he  too  threw  down  the  gauntlet,  became  a  candi* 
date  for  the  tribuneship  of  the  people,  and  was  nominated 

to  that  office  for  the  year  631  in  an  elective 

assembly  attended  by  unusual  numbers.  War 
was  thus  declared.  The  democratic  party,  always  poor  in 
leaders  of  ability,  had  from  sheer  necessity  remained  virtu- 
ally at  rest  for  nine  years ;  now  the  truce  was  at  an  end, 
And  this  time  it  was  headed  by  a  man  who,  with  more  hon- 
esty than  Carbo  and  with  more  talent  than  Flaecus,  was  in 
every  respect  called  to  take  the  lead. 

Gaius  Gracchus  (601-633)  was  very  different  from  hit 

brother,  who  was  about  nine  years  older.  Like 
Bidwt  the  latter,  he  had  no  relish  for  vulgar  pleasures 

^'^^^  and  vulgar  pursuits ;  he  was  a  man  of  thorough 
culture  and  a  brave  soldier  ;  he  had  served  with  distinction 
before  Numantia  under  his  brother-in-law,  and  afWwardf 
in  Sardinia.     But  in  talent,  in  character,  and  above  all  ii 
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passion  he  was  decidedly  superior  to  Tiberius.  The  clear* 
ness  and  selApossession,  "which  the  young  man  aflerwardt 
displayed  amidst  the  pressure  of  all  the  varied  labours 
i^equisite  for  the  practical  carrying  out  of  his  numerous 
laws,  betokened  his  genuine  statesmanly  talent ;  as  the 
passionate  devotedness  faithfol  even  to  death,  with  which 
his  intimate  friends  clung  to  him,  evinced  the  loveable  na- 
ture of  that  noble  mind.  The  discipline  of  suffering  which 
he  had  undergone,  and  his  compulsory  reserve  during  the 
hst  nine  years,  augmented  his  energy  of  purpose  and  ao* 
tion;  the  indignation  repressed  within  the  depths  of  his 
breast  only  glowed  there  with  an  intensified  fervour  against 
the  party  whidi  had  distracted  his  country  and  murdered 
his  brother.  By  virtue  of  this  fearful  vehemence  of  tem- 
perament he  became  the  foremost  orator  that  Rome  ever 
bad ;  without  it,  we  should  probably  have  been  able  to 
reckon  him  among  the  first  statesmen  of  all  times.  Among 
the  few  remains  of  his  recorded  orations  several  *  are,  even 
in  their  present  condition,  of  heart-stirring  power ;  and  we 
can  well  understand  how  those  who  heard  or  even  merely 
read  them  were  carried  away  by  the  impetuous  torrent  of 
his  words.  Yet,  great  master  as  he  was  of  language,  he 
was  himself  not  unfreqnently  mastered  by  anger,  so  that 
the  utterance  of  the  brilliant  speaker  became  confused  or 
faltering.  It  was  the  true  image  of  his  political  acting  and 
suffering.  In  the  nature  of  Gains  there  was  no  vein,  such 
as  his  brother  had,  of  that  somewhat  sentimental  but  yery 
short-sighted  and  confused  good-nature,  which  would  have 
desired  to  change  the  mind  of  a  political  opponent  by  en- 
treaties and  tears ;  fiilly  and  firmly  resolved,  he  entered  on 

*  Such  ara  the  words  spoken  on  the  announcing  of  his  prcgecis  of 
hw  >— ^  If  I  were  to  speak  to  yon  and  ask  of  you,  seeing  that  I  am  of 
Boble  deaoent  and  have  lost  my  brother  on  your  account  and  that  thero 
is  now  no  sunrivor  of  the  descendants  of  Publius  Africanus  and  Tiberius 
Graochns  excepting  only  myself  and  a  boy,  to  allow  me  to  take  rest  for 
liie  present,  in  order  that  our  stock  m%y  not  be  extirpated  and  that  ai 
oll^  of  that  family  may  still  tarrive ;  yon  would  perhaps  readily  graaf 
■le  soeh  a  Ttquett" 
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the  oareer  of  revolution  and  strove  to  reach  the  goal  of 
vengeance.  ^*  To  me  too,"  his  mother  wrote  to  him,  "  noth* 
ing  seems  finer  and  more  glorious  than  to  retaliate  on  an 
enemy,  so  far  as  it  can  be  done  without  the  coupti }  's  ruin. 
But  if  this  is  not  possible,  then  may  our  enemies  continut 
ind  remain  what  they  are,  a  thousand  times  rather  than  thai 
xir  country  should  perish."  Cornelia  knew  her  son ;  hit 
veed  was  just  the  reverse.  Vengeance  he  would  wreak  on 
the  wretched  government^  vengeance  at  any  price,  though 
he  himself  and  even  the  commonwealth  were  to  be  ruined 
by  it.  The  presentiment,  that  fikte  would  overtake  him  aa 
certainly  as  his  brother,  drove  him  only  to  make  haste,  like 
a  man  mortally  wounded  who  throws  himself  on  the  foe. 
The  mother  thought  more  nobly ;  but  the  son — wiUi  his 
deeply  provoked,  passionately  excited,  thoroughly  Italian 
cature— has  been  more  lamented  than  blamed  by  poaterityi 
and  posterity  has  been  right  in  its  judgment. 

Tiberius  Gracchus  had  come  before  the  bui^esses  vrith 
▲Iterations  *  siuglc  administrative  reform.  What  Gaiua 
«a^«««-  introduced  in  a  series  of  separate  proposals  was 
Osiiw  nothins  else  than  an  entirely  new  constitution : 

the  foundation*Btone  of  which  was  furnished  by 
the  innovation  previously  introduced,  that  a  tribune  of  the 
people  should  be  at  liberty  to  solicit  re-election  for  the  fol- 
lowing year.  While  this  step  enabled  the  popular  chief  to 
acquire  a  permanent  position  and  one  which  protected  ita 
holder,  the  next  object  was  to  secure  for  him  material  powei 
or,  in  other  words,  to  attach  the  multitude  of  the  capital-— 
for  that  no  reliance  was  to  be  placed  on  the  country  people 
coming  only  from  time  to  time  to  the  city,  had  been  suffi* 
eiently  apparent — with  its  interests  steadfastly  to  its  leader 
tMttrfb^tkm  '^^^  purpose  was  served,  first  of  all,  by  intro 
of  gr^  ducing  distributions  of  com  in  the  capital.  Thi 
grain  accruing  to  the  state  from  the  provincial  tenths  bad 
already  been  frequently  given  away  at  nominal  prices  to 
tha  bui^esses  (ii.  442).  Gracchus  enacted  that  every  bur 
gess  who  should  personally  present  himself  in  the  capital! 
ihould  thenceforth  be  allowed  monthly  a  definite  quantity  •« 
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apparently  5  modii  {\\  bushel) — from  the  public  stores,  at 
6^  atmn  (8dl)  for  the  modiiu^  or  not  quite  the  half  of  a  lo^ 
ayerage  price  (ii.  443,  note) ;  for  which  purpose  the  publie 
conKHtores  were  enlarged  by  the  construction  of  the  new 
Sempronlah  granaries.  This  distribution — which  coiis^ 
qumtly  excluded  the  burgesses  living  out  of  the  capital,  and 
could  not  but  attract  to  Rome  the  whole  mass  of  the  bui^ 
gess^proletariate— was  designed  to  bring  the  bui^ess^)role' 
tariate  of  the  capital,  which  hitherto  had  mainly  depended 
on  the  aristocracy,  into  dependence  on  the  leaders  of  the 
moTement>party,  and  thus  to  supply  the  new  master  of  the 
state  at  once  with  a  body*guard  and  with  a  firm  majority  in 
the  comitia.     For  greater  security  as  regards 


th«  Older  the  latter,  moreover,  the  order  of  voting  still 
"*'  subsisting  in  the  comitia  centuriatOy  according 
to  which  the  five  property-classes  in  each  tribe  gave  their 
votes  one  after  another  (ii.  418),  was  done  away ;  instead 
of  this,  all  the  centuries  were  in  future  to  vote  afler  one 
another  in  an  order  of  succession  to  be  fixed  on  each  occa- 
sion by  lot.  While  these  enactments  were  mainly  designed 
to  procure  for  the  new  chief  of  the  state  by  means  of  the 
dty-proletariate  the  complete  command  of  the  capital  and 
thereby  of  the  state,  the  amplest  control  over  the  comitial 
machinery,  and  the  power  in  case  of  need  of  striking  terror 
bito  the  senate  and  magistrates,  the  legislator  certainly  at 
the  same  time  set  himself  with  earnestness  and  energy  to 
redress  the  existing  social  evils.  It  is  true  that  the  Italian 
j^gn^rian  domain  question  was  in  a  certain  sense  settled* 
tow*.  'pjj^  agrarian  law  of  Tiberius  and  even  the  allot- 

ment-commission  still  continued  legally  in  force ;  the  agra- 
rian law  carried  by  Gracchus  can  have  enacted  nothing  new 
lave  the  restoration  to  the  commissioners  of  the  jurisdiction 
which  they  had  lost.  That  the  object  of  this  step  was  only 
tc  save  the  principle,  and  that  the  distribution  of  lands,  if 
rsaumed  at  all,  was  resumed  only  to  a  very  limited  extent| 
b  abown  by  t^e  burgess-roll,  which  gives  exactly  the  sams 

numbr^r  of  persons  for  the  years  629  and  689. 

Gaius  beyond  doubt  did  not  proceed  further  io 
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this  matter,  because  the  domain-land  intended  foi  distribu* 
tion  by  his  brother  was  already  in  substanoe  distributed| 
and  the  question  as  to  the  domains  enjoyed  by  the  Latins 
oould  ooly  be  taken  up  anew  in  connection  with  the  very 
^loiotij  of  difficult  question  as  to  the  extension  of  Romai; 
^^^^"^  citizenship.     On  the  other  hand  he  took  an  im- 

portant step  beyond  the  agrarian  law  of  Tiberius,  when  he 
proposed  Uie  establishment  of  colonies  in  Italy — at  Taren- 
tum,  and  more  especially  at  Capua — ^and  by  that  course 
rendered  the  domain-land  which  had  been  let  on  lease  by 
the  state  and  was  hitherto  excluded  firom  distribution,  liable 
to  be  also  parcelled  out,  not,  however,  according  to  the  pre* 
vious  method,  which  did  not  contemplate  the  founding  of 
new  communities  (p.  128),  but  according  to  the  colonial 
system.  Beyond  doubt  these  colonies  were  also  designed 
to  aid  in  permanently  defending  the  revolution  to  which 
they  owed  their  existence.  Still  more  signifi- 
rina  ooio-  Cant  and  momentous  was  the  measure,  by  which 
°*  Gains  Gracchus  first  proceeded  to  provide  for 
the  Italian  proletariate  in  the  transmarine  territories  of  the 
state.  He  despatched  to  the  site  on  which  Carthage  had 
stood  6,000  colonists  selected  perhaps  not  merely  from  Ro- 
man burgesses  but  also  from  the  Italian  allies,  and  con* 
ferred  on  the  new  town  of  Junonia  the  rights  of  a  Roman 
burgess-colony.  The  foundation  was  important,  but  still 
more  important  was  the  principle  of  transmarine  emign^ 
tion  which  it  established.  It  opened  up  for  the  Italian  pro- 
letariate a  permanent  outlet,  and  a  relief  in  fact  more  than 
provisional ;  but  it  certainly  abandoned  the  principle  of 
state-law  hitherto  in  force,  by  which  Italy  was  regarded 
exclusively  as  the  governing,  and  the  provincial  territory 
txclusively  as  the  governed,  land. 

To  these  measures  having  'm  mediate  reference  to  the 
great  question  of  the  proletariate  there  was 
lions  of  the  added  a  series  of  enactments,  which  arose  out 
^*"*^  ^'  of  the  general  tendency  to  introduce  piinc^plei 
milder  and  more  accordant  with  the  spirit  of  the  age  thar 
the  antiquated  severity  of  the  existing  constitution.     Tc 
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this  head  belong  the  modificatious  in  the  military  system. 
As  to  the  length  of  the  period  of  service  there  existed 
under  the  ancient  law  no  other  limit,  except  that  no  citizaii 
was  liable  to  ordinary  service  in  the  field  before  completing 
bis  sixteenth  or  after  completing  hi^t  forty-sixth  year. 
When,  in  consequence  of  the  occupation  of  Spain,  tlie  sei^ 
vice  began  to  become  permanent  (iL  249),  it  seems  to  have 
been  first  legally  enacted  that  any  one  who  had  been  in  the 
field  for  six  successive  years  acquired  thereby  a  right  to  dis- 
charge, although  this  discharge  did  not  protect  him  from 
being  called  out  again  afterwards.  At  a  later  period,  per- 
haps about  the  b^inning  of  this  century,  the  rule  arose, 
that  a  service  of  twenty  years  in  the  infantry  or  ten  years 
in  the  cavalry  gave  exemption  from  further  military  ser- 
vice.* Gracchus  renewed  the  rule — which  was  often,  in  all 
probability,  violently  infringed — that  no  burgess  should  be 
enlisted  in  the  army  before  the  commencement  of  his  seven- 
teenth year ;  and  idso,  apparently,  restricted  the  number  of 
campaigns  requisite  for  full  exemption  from  military  duty. 
Besides,  the  clothing  of  the  soldiers,  the  value  of  which  had 
hitherto  been  deducted  from  their  pay,  was  henceforward 
furnished  gratuitously  by  the  state. 

To  this  head  belongs,  moreover,  the  tendency  which  is 
on  various  occasions  apparent  in  the  Gracchan  legislation, 
if  not  to  abolish,  at  any  rate  to  restrict,  capital  punishment 
still  further  than  had  been  done  before — a  tendency,  which 
to  some  extent  made  itself  felt  even  in  military  jurisdiction. 
From  the  very  introduction  of  the  republic  the  magistrate 

*  TbiiB  the  itatement  of  Appian  (Hi^.  78)  that  six  years*  Bervioi 
entitled  a  man  to  demand  his  discharge,  may  perhaps  be  reconciled  wi^ 
the  better  known  statement  of  Fo^bius  (vl  19),  respecting  which  AiaT' 
qiurdt  (AUtrtk.  lit  2,  286  A.  1680)  has  formed  a  correct  jidgmeni 
The  time,  at  which  the  two  alterations  were  introduced,  cannot  bo  de- 
termined further  than  that  the  first  was  probably  in  existence  as  early 
as  608  (Nitzsch,  Gracehen,  p.  231),  and  the  second  cer- 
tdnly  as  early  as  the  time  of  Polybius.  That  Gracchus 
lednoed  the  number  of  the  I^al  years  of  seryice,  seems  to  fcUow  from 
Aaooniiis  in  ComtL  p  68 ;  comp.  Flatarch,  Ti.  Oraceh,  16 ;  Die,  J^ 
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had  lost  the  right  of  inflicting  capital  punishment  on  tht 
buigess  without  consulting  the  community,  except  undet 
martial  law  (i.  326,  501).     As  this  right  of  appeal  ol  the 
part  of  the  burgess  appears  soon  after  the  period  of  th« 
Gracchi  available  even  in  the  camp,  and  the  right  of  thf 
general  to  inflict  capital  punishments  appears  restricted  tb 
allies  and  subjects,  the  source  of  the  change  Is  probably  to 
he  sought  in  the  law  of  Gains  Gracchus  ds  provoeatum$. 
The  right  of  the  community  to  inflict  or  rather  to  oonflrm 
sentence  of  death  was  also  indirectly  but  materially  limited 
by  the  fact,  that  Graochus  withdrew  the  cognizance  of  thone 
public  crimes  which  most  frequently  gave  occasion  to  capi- 
tal sentences — ^poisoning  and  murder  general ly-*from  the 
burgesses,  and  entrusted  it  to  permanent  judicial  comvi^ 
sions,    Tliese  could  not,  like  the  tribunals  of  the  people,  be 
broken  up  by  the  intercession  of  a  tribune,  and  there  not 
only  lay  no  appeal  from  them  to  the  community,  but  their 
sentences  were  as  little  subject  to  be  annulled  by  the  com- 
munity as  those  of  the  old  institute  of  civil  jurymen.    In 
the  burgess-tribunals  it  had,  especially  in  strictly  political 
processes,  no  doubt  long  been  the  rule  that  the  accused  r^ 
mained  at  liberty  during  his  trial,  and  was  allowed  by  suiv 
rendering  his  burgess-rights  to  withdraw  from  punishment 
and  to  save  his  life  and  freedom  as  well  as  his  property,  so 
finr,  of  course,  as  no  civil  claims  were  made  good  against  the 
latten    But  preliminary  arrest  and  complete  execution  of 
the  sentence  remained  in  such  cases  at  least  legally  possible, 
and  were  still  sometimes  carried  into  effect  even  against 
persons  of  rank ;  for  instance,  Lucius  Hostilius  TubuluSi 
praetor  in  612,  who  was  capitally  impeached  for 
a  heinous  crime,  was  refused  the  privilege  of 
exile,  %rrested,  and  executed.     On  the  other  hand  the  judi- 
cial commissions,  which  originated  out  of  the  form  of  civil 
process,  could  not  from  the  first  touch  the  liberty  or  life  of 
the  citizen,  but  at  the  most  could  only  pronounce  sentence 
of  exile ;  this,  which  had  hitherto  been  a  mitigation  of  pun* 
Ishment  accorded  to  one  who  was  found  guilty,  now  became 
for  the  first  time  a  formal  penalty.    This  involuntary  exili 
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bowever,  like  the  voluntary,  lefb  to  the  person  banished  hk 
property,  ao  far  as  it  was  not  exhausted  in  satisfying  clainii 
for  compensation  and  fines. 

Lastly,  in  the  matter  of  debt  Gains  Gracchus  made  no 
alteration.  But  very  respectable  authorities  assert  that  he 
held  out  to  those  in  debt  the  hope  of  a  diminution  or  r» 
nisaion  of  dairos  ;  which,  if  it  is  correct,  must  likewise  be 
reckoned  among  those  popular  measures  of  a  radical  stamp. 

While  Gracchus  thus  leaned  on  the  support  of  the  mul* 
titude,  which  partly  expected,  partly  received 
Utf  afvM-  from  him  a  material  improvement  of  its  poai* 
tion,  he  laboured  with  equal  energy  at  the  ruin 
of  the  aristocracy.  Perceiving  clearly  how  insecure  was 
the  power  of  the  head  of  the  state  if  based  merely  on  the 
proletariate,  he  applied  himself  above  all  to  split  the  ari^ 
tocracy  and  to  draw  a  part  of  it  over  to  his  interests.  The 
elements  of  such  a  rupture  were  already  in  existence.  The 
aristocracy  of  the  rich,  which  had  risen  as  one  man  against 
Tiberius  Gracchus,  consisted  in  fact  of  two  essentially  dis- 
similar bodies,  which  may  be  in  some  measure  compared 
to  the  peerage  and  the  city  aristocracy  of  England.  The 
one  embraced  the  practically  close  circle  of  the  governing 
senatorial  &milies  who  kept  aloof  from  direct  speculation 
and  invested  their  immense  capital  partly  in  lunded  prop- 
erty, partly  as  sleeping  partners  in  the  great  companies. 
The  main  body  of  the  second  class  was  composed  of  the 
speculators,  who,  as  managers  of  these  companies,  or  on 
their  own  account,  conducted  the  large  mercantile  and  pecu« 
niary  transactions  throughout  the  range  of  the  Roman  hege- 
mony. We  have  already  shown  (ii.  449  et  seq,)  how  the 
Utter  daaa,  especially  in  the  course  of  the  sixth  century. 
gradually  took  its  place  by  the  side  of  the  senatorial  aris* 
locraey,  and  how  the  legal  exclusion  of  the  senators  from 
niereantile  pursuits  by  the  Claudian  ordinance,  suggested 
hy  Gains  Flaminius  the  precursor  of  the  Gracchi,  drew  an 
oatward  line  of  demarcation  between  the  senators  and  the 
mercantile  and  moneyed  men.  In  the  present  epoch  thi 
mercantile  aristocracy  began,  under  the  Lam^  of  the  eqviUt 
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feo  exercise  a  decisive  influenoe  in  political  afiairs.  Thii 
appellation,  which  originally  belonged  only  to  the  burgess* 
cavalry  on  service,  came  gradually  to  be  transferrdd,  at  any 
rate  in  ordinary  use,  to  all  those  who,  as  possc.'ssors  oi  an 
estate  of  at  least  400,000  sesterces,  were  liable  to  cavaiiy 
service  in  general,  and  thus  comprehended  the  whole  upper 
ranks,  senatorial  and  non-senatorial,  of  society  in  Kome. 
But  not  long  before  the  time  of  Gaius  Gracchus  the  law  had 
declared  a  seat -in  the  senate  incompatible  with  service  in 
the  cavalry  (p.  95),  and  the  senators  were  thus  marked  off 
from  those  capable  of  serving  as  equites  ;  and  accordingly 
the  equestrian  order,  taken  as  a  whole,  might  be  regarded 
as  representing  the  aristocracy  of  speculators  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  senate.  Nevertheless  those  members  of  sen- 
atorial families  who  had  not  entered  the  senate,  more  espe- 
cially the  younger  members,  did  not  cease  to  serve  as 
equites  and  consequently  to  bear  the  name ;  and,  in  fiict, 
the  burgess-cavalry  properly  so  called — that  is,  the  eighteen 
equestrian  centuries — in  consequence  of  being  made  up  by 
the  censors  continued  to  be  chiefly  filled  up  from  the  young 
senatorial  aristocracy  (ii.  379). 

This  order  of  the  equites — that  is  to  say,  subst.antially, 
of  the  wealthy  merchants — in  various  ways  came  roughly 
into  contact  with  the  governing  senate.  There  was  a  natu- 
ral antipathy  between  the  genteel  aristocrats  and  the  men 
to  whom  money  had  given  rank.  The  ruling  lords,  espe- 
cially  the  better  class  of  them,  stood  just  as  much  aloof 
from  speculations,  as  the  men  of  material  interests  wore 
indifferent  to  political  questions  and  coterie-feuds.  The 
two  classes  had  already  frequently  come  into  sharp  col- 
lision, particularly  in  the  provinces ;  for,  though  in  general 
the  provincials  had  far  more  reason  than  the  Roman  cap!* 
talists  had  to  complain  of  the  partiality  of  the  Roman 
magistrates,  yet  the  ruling  lords  of  the  senate  did  not  con* 
descend  to  countenance  the  greedinesses  and  injustices  of 
tlie  moneyed  men  at  the  expense  of  the  subjects  so  thor* 
onghly  and  absolutely  as  was  desired.  In  spite  of  their 
fgreement  in  opposing  a  common  foe  such  as  was  Tiberiuf 
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GnuxshuB,  a  deep  gulf  laj  between  the  nobility  and  the 
moneyed  aristocracy ;  and  Gaius,  more  adroit  than  hit 
brother,  enlarged  it  till  the  alliance  was  broken  up  and  the 
mercantile  dass  ranged  itself  on  his  side.  That  the  exUu> 
nal  privileges,  through  which  afterwards  the 
iTjEe  men   of  equestrian   census   were  distinguished 

**  from  the  rest  of  the  multitude — the  golden  fin- 

ger-ring instead  of  the  ordinary  ring  of  iron  or  copper,  and 
the  separate  and  better  place  at  the  burgess-festivals — were 
first  conferred  on  the  equites  by  Gaius  Gracchus,  is  not  cer- 
tain, but  is  not  improbable.  For  they  emerged  at  any  rate 
about  this  period,  and,  as  the  extension  of  these  hitherto 
mainly  senatorial  privileges  (ii.  874, 379)  to  the  equestrian 
order  which  he  brought  into  prominence  was  quite  in  the 
style  of  Gracchus,  so  it  was  in  very  truth  his  aim  to  in. 
press  on  the  equites  the  stamp  of  an  order,  similarly  close 
and  privileged,  intermediate  between  the  senatorial  aristoc- 
racy and  the  common  multitude ;  and  this  same  aim  was 
mpre  promoted  by  those  class-insignia,  trifling  though  they 
were  in  themselves  and  though  many  of  equestrian  rank 
might  not  avail  themselves  of  them,  than  by  many  an  ordi- 
nance far  more  intrinsically  important.  But  the  party  of 
material  interests,  though  it  by  no  means  despised  sucli 
honours,  was  yet  not  to  be  gained  through  these  alone. 
Gracchus  perceived  well  that  it  would  doubtless  duly  fall 
to  the  highest  bidder,  but  that  it  needed  a  great  and  sub- 
stantial bidding ;  and  so  he  oflered  to  it  the  revenues  of 
Asia  and  the  jury  courts. 

The  system  of  Roman  financial  administration,  undei 
luxation  which  the  indirect  taxes  as  well  as  the  domain- 
•'^■**"  revenues  were  levied  by  means  of  middlemen, 

m  iteeif  granted  to  the  Roman  capitalist-class  the  most  ex- 
tensivo  ac  vantages  at  the  expense  of  those  liable  ti\  taxa^ 
tion.  But  the  direct  taxes  consisted  either,  as  in  most 
provmces,  of  fixed  sums  of  money  payable  by  the  com- 
munities— which  of  itself  excluded  the  intervention  of  Ro 
man  capitalists— -or,  as  in  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  of  a  ground 
leoth,  the  levying  of  which  for  each  particular  community 
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was  Icfftsed  in  the  provinoes  themselves,  so  that  wealtbjf 
proTinaals  regularly,  and  the  tributary  communities  tliem* 
selTes  very  frequently,  &rmed  the  tenth  of  their  districls 
and  thereby  kept  at  a  distance  the  dangerous  Roman  mid- 
dlemen. Six  years  ago,  when  the  province  of  Asia  had 
fiillen  to  the  Romans,  the  senate  had  organized  it  substan 
^ially  according  to  the  first  system  (p.  75).  Gaius  Grrao 
ciius  *  overturned  this  arrangement  by  a  decree  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  not  only  burdened  the  province,  which  had  hithertc 
been  almost  free  from  taxation,  with  the  most  extensive  is* 
direct  and  direct  taxes,  particularly  the  ground-tenth,  but 
also  enacted  that  these  taxes  should  be  exposed  to  auction 
for  the  province  as  a  whole  and  in  Rome — a  rule  which 
practically  excluded  the  provincials  from  participation,  and 
called  into  existence  in  the  body  of  roiddlem^i  for  the 
decumae^  scrip tvra,  and  veciigalia  of  the  province  of  Asia 
an  association  of  capitalists  of  colossal  magnitude.  A  sig 
nificant  indication,  moreover,  of  the  endeavour  of  Gracchus 
to  make  the  order  of  capitalists  independent  of  the  senate 
was  the  enactment,  that  the  entire  or  partial  remission  of 
the  stipulated  rent  was  no  longer,  as  hitherto,  to  be  granted 
by  the  senate  at  discretion,  but  was  under  definite  coutin 
gencies  to  be  accorded  by  law. 

While  a  gold  mine  was  thus  opened  for  the  mercantile 
class,  and  the  members  of  the  new  partnership 
constituted  a  great  financial  power  imposing 
even  for  the  government — a  "  senate  of  merchants  ^ — ^a  defi« 
nite  sphere  of  public  action  was  at  the  same  time  assigned 
to  them  in  the  jury  courts.  The  field  of  the  criminal  pro- 
cedure which  by  right  fell  to  be  conducted  before  the  bur- 
gesses was  among  the  Romans  from  the  first  very  narrow, 
and  was,  as  wo  have  already  stated  (p.  140),  still  furthei 
narrowed  by  Gracchus.  Most  processes — both  such  aa  re- 
lated to  public  crimes,  and  civil  causes— -were  decided  eiihei 

*  That  he,  and  not  Tiberius,  was  the  author  of  this  law,  doh 
appears  from  Fronto  in  the  letters  to  Yerus,  init,  Comp.  Graodiua  t^ 
i^\l  xi.    0  ;  Cic  de  Hep.  ill  29,  and  Verr.  iil  6,  12  ;  Vellei.  il  «. 
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by  mngle  jurymen  \iudiceB\^  or  by  oommissions  partly  per- 
manent^ partly  extraordinary.  Hitherto  both  the  former 
and  the  latter  had  been  exolusively  taken  from  the  senate ; 
Gracchus  transferred  the  functions  of  jurymen — both  in 
ftrictly  civil  processes,  and  in  the  case  of  the  standing  and 
temporary  oommissions — ^to  the  equestrian  order,  directing 
a  new  list  of  jurymen  to  ba.^nnually  formed  after  the  anal- 
ogy of  the  equestrian  centuries  from  all  persons  of  eques- 
trian rating,  and  excluding  the  senators  directly,  and  the 
young  men  of  senatorial  families  by  the  fixing  of  a  certain 
limit  of  age,  from  judicial  functions.*  It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  selection  of  jurymen  was  chiefly  made  to  &11  on 
the  same  men  who  played  the  leading  part  in  the  great 
mercantile  associations,  particularly  those  farming  the  reve- 
nues in  Asia  and  elsewhere,  just  because  these  had  a  very 
doee  personal  interest  in  sitting  in  the  courts ;  and,  if  the 
lists  (^  iudiceM  and  the  societies  of  puhlicani  thus  coincided 
as  regards  their  chiefe,  we  can  all  the  better  understand  the 
significance  of  the  counter-senate  thus  constituted.  The 
substantial  effect  of  this  was,  that,  while  hitherto  there  had 
been  only  two  authorities  in  the  state — the  government  as 
the  administering  and  controlling,  and  the  burgesses  as  the 
legislative,  authority — and  the  courts  had  been  divided  be- 
tween them,  now  the  moneyed  aristocracy  was  not  only 
united  into  a  compact  and  privileged  class  on  the  solid 
basis  of  material  interests,  but  also,  as  a  judicial  and  con- 
trolling power,  formed  part  of  the  state  and  took  its  place 
almost  on  a  footing  of  equality  by  the  side  of  the  ruling 
aristocracy.  All  the  old  antipathies  of  the  merchants 
against  the  nobility  necessarily,  from  this  time  forth,  found 
only  too  practical  an  expression  in  the  sentences  of  the 
jarymen ;  above  all,  when  the  provincial  governors  were 
called  to  account,  the  senator  had  to  await  a  decision  in- 

^  Ws  still  POSM88  a  great  portion  of  the  new  ordinance— primarily 
•ocadoned  by  this  alteration  in  the  penonnd  of  the  judges—for  tilii 
standing  oonunisfflon  regarding  extortion ;  it  is  known  under  the  iiamf 
of  the  Servilisn,  or  rather  Aciliaxi,  law  ds  rtp€tundiM. 

Vol.  UI.— t 
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volving  his  oivil  ex  stenoe  at  the  hands  no  longer  as  formei^ 
Ij  of  his  peers,  but  of  great  merchants  and  bankers.  Thff 
feuds  between  the  Roman  capitalists  and  the  Roman  goiv* 
ernors  were  transplanted  from  the  provinoial  administra» 
tion  to  the  dangerous  field  of  '^hese  processes  of  reckoning 
Not  only  was  the  aristocracy  of  the  rich  divided,  bat  oara 
was  taken  that  the  variance  should  always  find  fresh  nouf* 
ishment  and  easy  expression. 

With  his  weapons — the  proletariate  and  the  mercantile 

MomxeUMi  ^^^^ — ^^"^  prepared,  Gracchus  proceeded  to  hia 
r»v«ni»«*  main  work,  the  overthrow  of  the  rulinir  aristoo* 
ftirthfttof  racy.  The  overthrow  of  the  senate  meant,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  depriving  it  of  its  essential 
functions  by  l^islative  changes ;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
the  ruining  of  the  existing  aristocracy  by  measures  of  a 
more  personal  and  transient  kind.  Gracchus  did  both. 
The  function  of  administration,  in  particular,  had  hitherto 
belonged  exclusively  to  the  senate ;  Gracchus  took  it  awayi 
partly  by  settling  the  most  important  administrative  ques* 
tions  by  means  of  comitial  laws  or,  in  other  words,  practi* 
cally  through  tribunician  dictation,  partly  by  restricting  the 
senate  as  much  as  possible  in  current  affairs,  partly  by 
taking  business  after  the  most  comprehensive  fashion  into 
his  own  hands.  The  measures  of  the  former  kind  have 
been  mentioned  already.  The  new  master  of  the  state 
without  consulting  the  senate  meddled  with  the  state-chest, 
by  imposing  a  permanent  and  oppressive  burden  on  the 
public  finances  in  the  distribution  of  corn ;  meddled  with 
the  domains,  by  sending  out  colonies  not  as  formerly  by 
decree  of  the  senate  but  by  decree  of  the  people ;  and  med- 
dled with  the  provincial  administration,  by  overturning 
through  a  law  of  the  people  the  financial  constitution  given 
by  tne  senate  to  the  province  of  Asia  and  substituting  for 
It  one  altogether  different.  One  of  the  most  important  of 
the  current  duties  of  the  senate — the  arbitrary  fixing  of  the 
respective  spheres  of  duty  of  the  two  consuls — was  not 
withdrawn  from  it;  but  the  indirect  pressure  hitherto  ex* 
er<n8ed  in  this  way  over  the  supreme  magistrates  was  neur 
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Iralized  bj  direotiDg  the  senate  to  fix  the  spheres  of  duty 
before  the  consuls  concerned  were  elected.  With  unrivaUed 
activitjy  lastly,  Gaius  concentrated  the  most  varied  and  most 
complicated  functions  of  government  in  his  own  person. 
He  himself  watched  over  the  distribution  of  grain,  selected 
the  jurymen,  founded  the  colonies  in  person  notwithstanding 
^bat  hk  magistracy  legally  chained  him  to  the  city,  regu 
lated  highways  and  concluded  building-contracts,  led  the 
discussions  of  the  senate,  settled  the  consular  elections — in 
short,  he  accustomed  the  people  to  the  fact  that  one  man 
was  foremost  in  all  things,  and  threw  the  lax  and  lame  ad- 
ministration of  the  senatorial  college  into  the  shade  by  the 
vigour  and  dexterity  of  his  personal  rule. 

Gracchus  interfered  with  the  jurisdiction,  still  more 
energetically  than  with  the  administration,  of  the  senate. 
We  have  already  mentioned  that  he  set  aside  the  senators 
from  the  ordinary  judicial  functions ;  the  same  course  was 
taken  with  the  jurisdiction  which  the  senate  as  the  supreme 
administrative  board  assumed  in  exceptional  cases.  Under 
severe  penalties  he  prohibited — ^apparently  in  his  renewal 
of  the  law  de  provocatione  * — the  appointment  of  extraor- 
dinary commissions  of  high  treason  by  decree  of  the  sen- 
ate, such  as  that  which  afler  his  brother's  murder  had  sat 
in  judgment  on  his  adherents.  The  effect  of  these  meas- 
ures was,  that  the  senatiB  wholly  lost  the  power  of  control, 
and  retained  only  so  much  of  administration  as  the  head  of 
the  state  thought  fit  to  leave  to  it.  But  these  organic  meas* 
ures  were  not  enough;  the  governing  aristocracy  for  the 
time  being  was  also  directly  assailed.  It  was  a  mere  act 
of  revenge,  which  assigned  retrospective  efiect  to  the  last* 
mentioned  law  and  by  virtue  of  it  compelled  Publius 
Popillius — the  aristocrat  who  after  the  death  of  Nasico, 
which  had  occurred  in  the  interval,  was  chiefly  obnoxious 
to  the  democrats-— to  leave  the  country.  It  is  remarkable 
that  this  proposal  was  only  carried  by  eighteen  to  seven 

*  ThSi  and  the  law  im  quU  iitdleio  tireumveniaiur  may  have  beei 
MontieaL 
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leen  votes  in  the  assembly  of  the  tribes — a  sign  how  muci 
the  influence  of  the  aristocracy  still  availed  with  the  muiti 
tude,  at  least  in  questions  of  a  personal  interest.  A  simi 
lar  but  &r  less  justifiable  decree — the  proposal,  directed 
against  Marcus  Octavius,  that  whoever  had  been  deprived 
of  his  office  by  decree  of  the  people  should  be  for  ever  inr 
capable  of  filling  a  public  post — was  recalled  by  Gracchus 
at  the  request  of  his  mother ;  and  he  was  thus  spared  the 
disgrace  of  openly  mocking  justice  by  legalizing  a  notorious 
violation  of  the  constitution,  and  of  taking  base  vengeance 
on  a  mail  of  honour,  who  had  not  spoken  an  angry  word 
against  Tiberius  and  had  only  acted  constitutionally  and  in 
accordance  with  what  he  conceived  to  be  his  duty.  But  of 
very  different  importance  from  these  measures  was  the 
scheme  of  Gaius — which,  it  is  true,  was  hardly  carried  into 
effect — to  reinforce  the  senate  by  300  new  members,  that  is, 
by  just  about  as  many  as  it  previously  had,  and  to  have 
them  elected  from  the  equestrian  order  by  the  comitia — a 
creation  of  peers  after  the  most  comprehensible  style,  which 
would  have  reduced  the  senate  into  the  most  complete  d&' 
pendence  on  the  chief  of  the  state. 

This  was  the  political  constitution  which  Gaius  Gracchus 

projected  and,  in  its  most  essential  points,  car- 
S?*thewtt-      ried  out  during  the  two  years  of  his  tribunate 
^to^nof      ^531^  ^2),  without,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  en 
Sr°°?aS        countering  any  resistance  worthy  of  mention, 

and  without  requiring  to  apply  force  for  the  at* 
tainment  of  his  ends.  The  order  in  which  these  measures 
were  carried  can  no  longer  be  recognized  in  the  broken  ac- 
counts handed  down  to  us,  and  various  questions  that  sugr 
gost  themselves  have  to  remain  unanswered.  But  it  does 
not  <«eem  as  if,  in  what  is  missing,  many  elements  of  mate- 
rial importance  can  have  escaped  us ;  for  as  to  the  principal 
matters  wo  have  information  entirely  trustworthy,  and 
Gaius  was  by  no  means  like  his  brother  urged  on  furthei 
and  further  by  the  current  of  events,  but  evidently  had  t 
well-considered  and  comprehensive  plan,  tiie  substance  o/ 
which  he  fully  embodied  in  a  series  of  special  laws. 
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Now  the  Seinpronian  oonstitution  itself  shows  very 
dearly  to  every  one  who  is  able  and  willing  to  see,  that 
Gains  Gracchus  did  not  at  all,  as  many  good-natured  people 
in  ancient  and  modern  times  have  supposed,  wish  to  placs 
ihe  Roman  republic  on  new  democratic  bases,  but  that  on 
the  contrary  he  wished  to  abolish  it  and  to  introduce  in  its 
stead  a  Tyrannis — that  is,  in  modem  language,  a  monarchy 
not  of  the  feudal  or  of  the  theocratic,  but  of  the  Napoleonic 
absolute,  type — ^in  the  form  of  a  magistracy  continued  for 
life  by  regular  re-election  and  rendered  absolute  by  an  un- 
conditional command  of  the  formally  sovereign  comida,  an 
unlimited  tribuneship  of  the  people  for  life.  In  fact  if 
Gracchus,  as  his  words  and  still  more  his  works  plainly 
testify,  aimed  at  the  overthrow  of  the  government  of  the 
senate,  what  other  political  organization  but  the  Tyrannis 
remained  possible,  after  overthrowing  the  aristocratic  gov- 
ernment, in  a  commonwealth  which  had  outgrown  collective 
assemblies  and  had  no  knowledge  of  parliamentary  govern- 
ment 1  Dreamers  such  as  was  his  predecessor,  and  knaves 
such  as  after  times  produced,  might  call  this  in  question ; 
but  Gains  Gracchus  was  a  statesman,  and  though  the  formal 
shape,  which  that  great  man  had  projected  for  his  great 
work,  has  not  been  handed  down  to  us  and  may  be  con- 
ceived of  yery  variously,  yet  he  was  beyond  doubt  aware 
of  what  he  was  doing.  While  the  intention  of  usurping 
monarchical  power  can  scarcely  be  mistaken,  those  who 
survey  the  whole  circumstances  will  scarcely  blame  Grao 
chua  for  it.  An  absolute  monarchy  is  a  great  misfortune 
fcr  a  nation,  but  it  is  a  less  misfortune  than  an  absolute 
oligarchy ;  and  history  cannot  censure  one  who  imposes  on 
a  nation  the  lesser  suffering  instead  of  the  greater,  least  of 
3II  in  the  case  of  a  nature  so  vehemently  earnest  and  so  far 
lloof  from  all  that  is  vulgar  as  was  that  of  Gains  Gracchus. 
Nevertheless  it  may  not  conceal  the  fact  that  his  whole 
legislation  was  pervaded  in  a  most  pernicious  way  by  con 
dieting  aims ;  for  on  the  one  hand  it  aimed  at  the  public 
good,  while  on  the  other  hand  it  ministered  to  the  personal 
ohjeela  and  in  fiict  the  personal  vengeance  of  the  ruler« 
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Gracchus  earnestly  laboured  to  find  a  remedy  for  social 
evils,  and  to  check  the  spread  of  pauperism ;  yet  he  at  tho 
same  time  intentionally  reared  up  a  street  proletariate  of 
the  worst  kind  in  the  capital  by  his  distributions  of  corn, 
which  were  designed  to  be,  and  became,  a  premium  to  all 
the  lazy  and  hungry  civic  rabble.  Gracchus  censured  in 
the  bitterest  terms  the  venality  of  the  senate,  and  in  par- 
ticular laid  bare  with  unsparing  and  just  severity  the  scan- 
dalous traffic  which  Manius  Aquillius  had  driven  with  the 
provinces  of  Asia  Minor ;  *  yet  it  was  through  the  efforts 
of  the  same  man  that  the  sovereign  populace  of  the  capital 
got  itself  alimented  in  return  for  its  cares  of  government 
by  the  body  of  its  subjects,  Gracchus  warmly  disapproved 
the  disgraceful  spoliation  of  the  provinces,  and  not  only 
instituted  proceedings  of  wholesome  severity  in  particular 
cases,  but  also  procured  the  abolition  of  the  thoroughly  in- 
8ufficiei)t  senatorial  courts,  before  which  even  Scipio  Aeml- 
lianus  had  vainly  staked  his  whole  influence  to  bring  the 
most  decided  criminals  to  punishment ;  yet  he  at  the  same 
time,  by  the  introduction  of  courts  composed  of  merchants, 
surrendered  the  provincials  with  their  hands  fettered  to  the 
party  of  material  interests  and  thereby  to  a  despotism  still 
more  unscrupulous  than  that  of  the  aristocracy  had  been, 
and  he  introduced  into  Asia  a  taxation,  compared  with 
which  even  the  form  of  taxation  established  after  the  Car 
thaginian  model  in  Sicily  might  be  called  mild  and  humane 

*  A  considerable  fragment  of  an  oration  of  GracchuB,  still  extant, 
relates  to  thia  traffioking  about  the  possession  of  Pbrygia,  which  after 
the  annexation  of  the  kingdom  of  Attains  was  offered  for  sale  by  Manias 
Aqnilliui  to  the  lungs  of  Bithynia  and  of  Pontua,  and  was  bongfat  bj 
the  latter  as  the  highest  bidder  (p.  70).  In  this  speech  he  observes  thai 
no  senator  troubled  himself  about  public  affairs  for  nothing,  and  adds 
lliat  with  reference  to  the  law  under  discussion  (as  to  the  granting  of 
Phrygia  to  king  Hithradates)  the  senate  wasdivisible  into  three  cbMM^ 
viz.,  those  who  were  in  fevour  of  it,  those  who  were  against  it,  an4 
those  who  wore  silent :  that  the  first  were  bribed  by  king  Mithradatet, 
the  second  by  king  Nicomedes,  while  the  third  were  the  most  cunning^ 
for  they  aooepted  money  from  the  envoys  of  both  kingr  and  made  sack 
party  Relieve  that  thoy  were  silent  in  its  interest. 
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—just  because  on  the  one  hand  he  needed  the  party  of  mon* 
eyed  men,  and  on  the  other  hand  required  new  and  compre- 
Kensive  resources  to  meet  his  distributions  of  grain  and  the 
other  burdens  newly  imposed  on  the  finances.  Gracchus 
beyond  doubt  desired  a  firm  administration  and  a  regular 
di8i>ensation  of  justice,  as  numerous  thoroughly  judiciouj? 
cnrdinances  testify ;  yet  his  new  system  of  administration 
rested  on  a  continuous  series  of  individual  usurpations  only 
formally  legalized,  and  he  intentionally  drew  the  judicial 
system — which  every  well-ordered  state  will  endeavour  as 
&r  as  possible  to  plaoe,  if  not  above  political  parties,  at  any 
rate  aloof  from  them — into  the  midst  of  the  whirlpool  of 
revolution.  Certainly  the  blame  of  these  conflicting  ten- 
dencies in  Gaius  Gracchus  is  chargeable  to  a  very  great  ex* 
tent  on  his  position  rather  than  on  himself  personally.  On 
the  very  threshold  of  the  Tyrannis  he  was  confronted  by 
the  fatal  dilemma,  moral  and  political,  that  the  same  man 
had  at  one  and  the  same  time  to  hold  his  groimd,  we  may 
say,  as  a  robber-chieflain  and  to  lead  the  state  as  its  first 
citizen — a  dilemma  to  which  Pericles,  Caesar,  and  Napoleon 
had  also  to  make  dangerous  sacrifices.  But  the  conduct  of 
Gaius  Gracchus  cannot  be  wholly  explained  from  this  neces- 
sity ;  along  with  it  there  worked  in  him  the  consuming  pas- 
sion, the  glowing  revenge,  which  foreseeing  its  own  destruo* 
tion  hurls  the  firebrand  into  the  house  of  the  foe.  He  has 
himself  expressed  what  he  thought  of  his  ordinance  as  to 
the  jurymen  and  similar  measures  intended  to  divide  the 
aristocracy ;  he  called  them  daggers  which  he  had  thrown 
into  the  Forum  that  the  burgesses — the  upper  ranks,  of 
eourse— might  lacerate  each  other  with  them.  He  was  a 
political  incendiary.  Not  only  was  the  hundred  yean* 
revolution  which  dates  from  him,  so  £eu*  as  it  was  one  man's 
work,  the  work  of  Gaius  Gracchus,  but  he  was  above  aQ 
*he  true  founder  of  that  terrible  urban  proletariate  flattered 
and  paid  by  the  classes  above  it,  which  was  through  its 
aggregation  in  the  capital — the  natural  consequence  of  the 
largesses  of  com — ^at  once  utterly  demoralized  and  mads 
eonscious  of  its  power,  and  which — with  its  demands,  some* 
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times  stupid,  sometimes  knavisli,  and  its  talk  of  the  9ove> 
reigDty  of  the  people — lay  like  an  incubus  for  five  hundred 
years  upon  the  Roman  commonwealth  and  only  perished 
along  with  it  And  yet  this  greatest  of  poliUcal  trans- 
gressors was  the  regenerator  of  his  country.  There  ii 
scarce  a  fruitful  idea  in  Roman  monarchy,  which  U  not 
traceable  to  Gaius  Gracchus.  From  him  proceeded  the 
maxim — founded  doubtless  in  a  certain  sense  in  the  nature 
of  the  traditionary  laws  of  war,  but  yet  in  the  extension 
and  practical  application  now  given  to  it  foreign  to  the  older 
state-law — ^that  all  the  land  of  the  subject  communities  was 
to  be  regarded  as  the  private  property  of  the  state;  a 
maxim  which  was  primarily  employed  to  vindicate,  the 
right  of  the  state  to  tax  that  land  at  pleasure,  as  was  the 
case  in  Asia,  or  to  apply  it  for  the  institution  of  colonies, 
as  was  done  in  Africa,  and  which  became  afterwards  a 
fundamental  principle  of  law  under  the  empire.  From 
him  proceeded  the  tactics  adopted  by  the  demagogues  and 
tyrants,  whereby  with  the  support  of  material  interests 
they  broke  down  the  governing  aristocracy,  but  subse- 
quently legitimized  the  change  of  constitution  by  substi- 
tuting a  strict  and  judicious  administration  for  the  previous 
misgovemment.  To  him,  in  particular,  are  traceable  the 
first  steps  towards  such  a  reconciliation  between  Rome  and 
the  provinces  as  the  establishment  of  monarchy  could  not 
but  bring  in  its  train ;  the  attempt  to  rebuild  Carthage 
destroyed  by  Italian  rivalry  and  generally  to  open  the  way 
for  Italian  emigration  towards  the  provinces,  formed  the 
first  link  in  the  long  chain  of  that  momentous  and  bene- 
ficial course  of  action.  Right  and  wrong,  fortune  and  mie> 
fortune  were  so  inextricably  blended  in  this  singular  mao 
and  in  this  marvellous  political  constellation,  that  it  maj 
well  beseem  history  in  this  case — though  it  beseems  her  but 
seldom — to  reserve  her  judgment. 

When  Gracchus  had  substantially  completed  the  new 

constitution  projected  by  him  for  the  state,  he 
Hon  M  to        applied  himself  to  a  second  and  difficult  work. 

The  question  as  to  the  Italian  allies  was  still  ud 
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decided*     What  were  the  views  of  the  democratic  leaden 
regardlDg  it,  had    been  rendered  sufficiently  apparent  (p, 
133).     They  naturally  desired  the  utmost  possible  exten- 
sion  of  the  Roman  franchise,  not  only  in  order  to  render 
the  domiuns  occupied  by  the  Latins  liable  to  distributioi\ 
but  aboTe  all  in  order  to  reinforce  their  following  by  the 
enormous  mass  of  the  new  burgesses,  to  bring  the  comitial 
machine  still  more  fully  under  their  power  by  widening  the 
body  of  privileged  electors,  and  generally  to  abolish  a  dis- 
tinctioii  which  had  now  with  the  fall  of  the  republican  con- 
stitution lost  all  serious  importance.     But  here  they  en- 
countered resistance  from  their  own  party,  and  especially 
from  that  band  which  otherwise  readily  gave  its  sovereign 
afllirmative  to  all  which  it  did  or  did  not  understand.     For 
the  simple  reason  that  Roman  citizenship  seemed  to  these 
people,  so  to  speak,  like  a  partnership  which  gave  them  a 
daim  to  share  in  sundry  very  tangible  profits,  direct  and 
indirect,  they  were  not  at  all  disposed  to  enlarge  the  num- 
ber  of  the  partners.     The  rejection  of  the  Ful- 
vian  law  in  629,  and  the  insurrection  of  the  Fre- 
gellans  arising  out  of  it,  were  significant  indications  both 
of  the  obstinate  perseverance  of  the  fraction  of  the  bur- 
gesses that  ruled  the  comitia,  and  of  the  urgent  impatience 
of  the  allies.     Towards  the  end  of  his  second 
tribunate  (632)  Gracchus,  probably  urged  by 
obligations  which  he  had  undertaken  towards  the  allies, 
ventured  on  a  second  attempt.     In  concert  with  Marcus 
Flaocus — who,  although  a  consular,  had  again  taken  the 
tribuneship  of  the  people,  in  order  now  to  carry  the  law 
which  he  had  formerly  proposed  without  success — he  made 
a  proposal  to  grant  to  the  Latins  the  full  franchise,  and  to 
the  other  Italian  allies  the  former  rights  of  the  Latins. 
But  the  proposal  encountered  the  united  opposition  of  the 
senate  and  the  mob  of  the  capital.    The  nature  of  this  coa- 
lition and  its  mode  of  conflict  are  clearly  and  distinctly  seen 
from   an   accidentally   preserved  fragment  of  the  speeok 
which  the  consul  Grains  Fannius  made  to  the  burgesses  in 
oppi^tiou  to  the  proposal.    "  Do  you  then  think,"  said  thf 
Vol-  IIL-^7* 
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Optimate,  ^'  that,  if  you  confer  the  franchise  on  the  Latin^ 
you  will  be  able  to  find  a  place  in  future — just  as  yon 
now  standing  there  in  front  of  me— in  the  burg 
bly  or  at  the  games  and  popular  amusements  1  Do  you 
Dot  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  those  people  will  occupy 
every  spot  1 "  Among  the  burgesses  of  the  fifth  century, 
who  on  one  day  conferred  the  franchise  on  all  the  SabineSi 
such  an  orator  might  perhaps  have  been  hissed ;  those  of 
the  seventh  found  his  reasoning  uncommonly  dear  and  the 
price  of  the  assignation  of  the  Latin  domains,  which  -was 
offered  to  it  by  Gracchus,  &r  too  low.  The  very  circum- 
stance, that  the  senate  carried  a  permission  to  eject  firom 
the  city  all  non-burgesses  before  the  day  for  the  decisive 
vote,  showed  the  fate  in  store  for  the  proposal.  And  when 
before  the  voting  Livius  Drusus,  a  colleague  of  GraochuSi 
interposed  his  veto  against  the  law,  the  people  received  the 
veto  in  such  a  way  that  Gracchus  could  not  venture  to  pro 
ceed  further  or  even  to  prepare  for  Drusus  the  &te  of  Mar 
cus  Octavius. 

It  was,  apparently,  this  success  which  emboldened  the 
Overtiirow  senate  to  attempt  the  overthrow  of  the  viotori- 
ofOraooima.  Q^g  demagogue.  The  weapons  of  attack  were 
substantially  the  same  with  which  Gracchus  himself  had 
formerly  operated.  The  power  of  Gracchus  rested  on  the 
mercantile  class  and  the  proletariate ;  primarily  on  the 
latter,  which  in  this  conflict,  wherein  neither  side  had  any 
military  reserve,  acted  as  it  were  the  part  of  an  army.  It 
was  clear  that  the  senate  was  not  powerful  enough  to  wrest 
either  from  the  merchants  or  from  the  proletariate  their 
new  privileges  ;  any  attempt  to  assail  the  corn-laws  or  the 
new  jury-arrangement  would  have  led,  under  a  somewhat 
grosser  or  somewhat  more  civilized  form,  to  a  street-riot  in 
presence  of  which  the  senate  was  utterly  defenceless.  But 
it  was  no  less  clear,  that  Gracchus  himself  and  these  mer^ 
chants  and  proletarians  were  only  kept  together  by  mutual 
advantage,  and  that  the  men  of  material  interests  were 
ready  to  accept  their  posU,  and  the  populace  strictly  so* 
called  its  bread,  quite  as  well  from  any  other  as  from  Gaini 
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Gracchus.  The  institutions  of  Gracchus  stood,  for  Uie  mo- 
ment at  least,  immoveably  firm  with  the  exception  of  a  sin* 
gle  one— his  own  supremacy.  The  weakness  of  the  latter 
laji  in  the  fact,  that  in  the  constitution  of  Gracchus  no  reli^ 
tions  of  allegiance  subsisted  at  all  between  the  chief  and  the 
army ;  and,  while  the  new  constitution  possessed  all  othei 
elements  of  vitality,  it  lacked  one— the  moral  tie  between 
ruler  and  ruled,  without  which  every  state  rests  on  a  pede» 
tal  of  clay.  In  the  rejection  of  the  proposal  to  admit  the 
Latins  to  the  firanchise  it  had  been  demonstrated  with  de- 
cisive  clearness  that  the  multitude  in  fact  never  voted  Sot 
Gracchus,  but  always  simply  for  itself.  The  aristocracy 
eonceived  the  plan  of  offering  battle  to  the  author  of  the 
corn-largesses  and  land-assignations  on  his  own  ground. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  the  senate  offered  to  the  prol^ 
Rirai  d«iiub-  tariatc  not  merely  the  same  advantages  as  Grao- 
8p8^  o'  chus  had  already  assured  to  it  in  com  and  other- 
TheUvian  wisc,  but  advantages  still  greater.  Commis- 
sioned  by  the  senate,  the  tribune  of  the  people 
Marcus  Livius  Drusus  proposed  to  release  those  who  re- 
ceived land  under  the  laws  of  Gracchus  from  the  rent  im- 
posed on  them  (p.  114),  and  to  declare  their  allotments  to 
be  free  and  alienable  property  ;  and,  further,  to  provide  for 
the  proletariate  not  in  transmarine,  but  in  twelve  Italian, 
colonies,  each  of  3,000  colonists,  for  the  planting  of  which 
the  people  might  nominate  suitable  men ;  only,  Drusus 
himself  declined — in  contrast  with  the  Gracchan  fiMnily- 
eollegium — to  take  part  in  this  honourable  duty.  Probably 
the  Latins  were  named  as  those  at  whose  expense  the  plan 
was  to  be  carried  out,  for  there  does  not  appear  to  hav« 
now  existed  in  Italy  other  occupied  domain-land  of  any  ex> 
tent  save  that  which  was  enjoyed  by  them.  We  find  enact* 
ments  of  Drusus — such  as  the  regulation  that  the  pimlsh- 
ment  of  scourging  should  only  be  allowed  to  be  inflicted  on 
the  Latin  soldier  by  the  Latin  officer  set  over  him,  and  not 
by  the  Roman  officer — which  were  to  all  appearance  intend* 
•d  to  indemnify  the  Latins  for  other  losses.  The  plan  was 
aol  the  most  refined.    The  attempt  at  rivalry  was  too  clear, 
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the  endeavour  to  draw  the  fair  bond  between  the  noblM 
and  the  proletariate  still  closer  by  their  exeroising  jointly  a 
tyranny  over  the  Latins  was  too  transparent ;  the  inquiry 
suggested  itself  too  readily,  In  what  part  of  the  peninsulsi 
now  that  the  Italian  domains  had  been  mainly  given  away 
already — even  granting  that  the  whole  domains  assigned  to 
thf  Latins  were  confiscated — was  the  occupied  domiun-land 
requisite  for  the  formation  of  twelve  new,  numerous,  and 
compact  burgesa-communities  to  be  discovoFed  %  Lastly 
the  declaration  of  Drusus,  that  he  would  have  nothiqg  to 
do  with  the  execution  of  his  law,  was  so  dreadfully  prudent 
that  it  was  almost  the  height  of  absurdity.  But  the  clumsy 
snare  was  quite  suited  for  the  stupid  game  which  they 
wished  to  catch.  There  was  the  additional  and  perhaps  de- 
cisive consideration,  that  Gracchus,  on  whose  personal  in* 
fluence  everything  depended,  was  just  then  establishing  the 
Carthaginian  colony  in  Africa,  and  that  his  lieutenant  in  the 
capital,  Marcus  Flaccus,  played  into  the  hands  of  his  oppo- 
nents by  his  vehemence  and  incapacity.  The  "people** 
accordingly  ratified  the  Livian  laws  as  readily  as  it  had 
before  ratified  the  Sempronian.  It  then,  as  usual,  repaid  its 
latest,  by  inflicting  a  gentle  blow  on  its  earlier,  benefiictor, 
declining  to  re-elect  him  when  he  stood  for  the  third  time 

as  a  candidate  for  the  tribunate  for  the  year  638 ; 

on  which  occasion,  however,  there  are  alleged  to 
have  been  unjust  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  tribune 
presiding  at  the  election,  who  had  been  formerly  offended 
by  Gracchus.  Thus  the  foundation  of  his  despotism  gave 
way  beneath  him.  A  second  blow  was  inflicted  on  him  by 
the  consular  elections,  which  not  only  proved  in  a  general 
sense  adverse  to  the  democracy,  but  which  placed  at  the 

head  of  the  state  Lucius  Opimius,  who  as  prae* 

tor  in  629  had  conquered  Fregellae,  one  of  the 
most  decided  and  least  scrupulous  chiefs  of  the  strict  arlilo 
cratic  party,  and  a  man  firmly  resolved  to  get  rid  of  theii 
dangerous  antagonist  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

Such  an  opportunity  soon  occurred.    On  the  lOth  of 
vtL  December,  632,  Gracchus  ceased  to  be  tribun# 
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^j  of  the  people;   on  the   1st  of  January,  633, 

^^ «       Opimius  entered  on  his  office.    The  first  attack, 


Buin*  ado-  as  was  fair^  wad  dir<K)ted  against  the  most  useful 
Downfldiof  and  the  most  unpopular  measure  of  Graochui^ 
^  the  restoration  of  Carthage.  While  the  trans* 
marine  colonies  had  hitherto  been  only  indirectly  assailed 
through  the  greater  allurements  of  the  Italian,  African  hy- 
aenas, it  was  now  alleged,  dug  up  the  newly  •placed  boundary- 
atones  of  Carthage,  and  the  Roman  priests,  when  requested| 
certified  that  such  signs  and  portents  ought  to  form  an  express 
warning  against  rebuilding  on  a  site  accursed  by  the  gods.  The 
senate  thereby  found  itself  in  conscience  compelled  to  have 
a  law  proposed,  which  prohibited  the  planting  of  the  colony 
of  Junonia.  Gracchus,  who  with  the  other  men  nominated 
to  establish  it  was  just  then  selecting  the  colonists,  appeared 
on  the  day  of  voting  at  the  Capitol  whither  the  burgesses 
were  convoked,  with  a  view  to  procure  by  means  of  his 
adherents  the  rejection  of  the  law.  He  wished  to  shun  acts 
of  violence,  that  he  might  not  himself  supply  his  opponents 
¥rith  tlie  pretext  which  they  sought ;  but  he  had  not  been 
able  to  prevent  a  great  portion  of  his  faithful  partisans, 
who  remembered  the  catastrophe  of  Tiberius  and  were  well 
acquainted  with  the  designs  of  the  aristocracy,  from  appear- 
ing in  arms,  and  amidst  the  immense  excitement  on  both 
sides  quarrels  could  hardly  be  avoided.  The  consul  Lucius 
Opimius  offered  the  usual  sacrifice  in  the  porch  of  the  Capi* 
toline  temple ;  one  of  the  attendants  assisting  at  the  cere* 
mony,  Quintus  Antullius,  with  the  holy  entrails  in  his  hand, 
haughtily  ordered  the  '^  bad  citizens  ^  to  quit  the  porch,  and 
seemed  as  though  he  would  lay  hands  on  Gains  himself; 
whereupon  a  zealous  Gracchan  drew  his  sword  and  cut  the 
man  down.  A  fearful  tumult  arose.  Gracchus  vainly 
sought  to  address  the  people  and  to  avert  from  himself  the 
responsibility  of  the  sacrilegious  murder;  he  only  fiimished 
Us  antagonists  with  a  fresh  and  formal  ground  of  accusa* 
tion,  as,  without  being  aware  of  it  in  the  confusion,  he  in 
temipted  a  tribune  in  the  act  )f  speaking  to  the  people-* 
an  oflence,  for  whidi  an  obsolete  statute,  originating  at  ^ 
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time  of  the  old  dissensions  between  the  orders  (L  855),  had 
prescribed  the  severest  penalty.  The  consul  Lucius  Opi- 
mius  took  his  measures  to  put  down  by  force  of  arms  the 
insurrection  for  the  overthrow  of  the  republican  oonstitu* 
tion^  as  they  chose  to  designate  the  events  of  this  day.  He 
Unoself  passed  the  night  in  the  temple  of  CSastor  in  th# 
Forum  ;  at  early  dawn  the  Capitol  was  filled  with  Cretan 
archers,  the  senate-house  and  Forum  with  the  men  of  the 
government  party — the  senators  and  the  section  of  the 
equites  adhering  to  them — ^who  by  order  of  the  consul  had 
all  appeared  in  arms  and  each  attended  by  two  armed 
slaves.  None  of  the  aristocracy  were  absent;  even  the 
aged  and  venerable  Quintus  Metellus,  well  disposed  to  re« 
form,  had  appeared  with  shield  and  sword.  An  officer  of 
ability  and  experience  acquired  in  the  Spanish  wars,  Deoi* 
mus  Brutus,  was  entrusted  with  the  command  of  the  armed 
force ;  the  senate  assembled  in  the  senate-house.  The  bier 
with  the  corpse  of  Antullius  was  deposited  in  front  of  it ; 
the  senate,  as  if  surprised,  appeared  en  masse  at  the  door  in 
order  to  view  the  dead  body,  and  then  retired  to  determine 
what  should  be  done.  The  leaders  of  the  democracy  had 
gone  from  the  Capitol  to  their  houses ;  Marcus  Flaccus  had 
spent  the  night  in  preparing  for  the  war  in  the  streets,  while 
Gracchus  apparently  disdained  to  strive  with  destiny.  Next 
morning,  when  they  learned  the  preparations  made  by  their 
opponents  at  the  Capitol  and  the  Forum,  both  proceeded  to 
the  Aventine,  the  old  stronghold  of  the  popular  party  in 
the  struggles  between  the  patricians  and  the  plebeians. 
Gracchus  went  thither  silent  and  unarmed ;  Flaccus  called 
the  slaves  to  arms  and  entrenched  himself  in  the  temple  of 
Diana,  while  he  at  the  same  time  sent  his  younger  son 
Quintus  to  the  enemy's  camp  in  order  if  possible  to  arrange 
a  compromise.  The  latter  returned  with  the  announcement 
that  the  aristocracy  demanded  unconditional  surrender ;  al 
the  same  time  he  brought  a  summons  from  the  senate  t9 
Gracchus  and  Flaccus  to  appear  before  it  and  to  answer  fof 
their  violation  of  the  majesty  of  the  tribimes.  Gracohuf 
wished  to  comply  with  the  summc  ns,  but  Flaccus  prevent 
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ed  him  from  doing  8o,  aud  repeated  the  equally  weak  and 
mistaken  attempt  to  move  such  antagonists  to  a  compro* 
mise.  When  instead  of  the  two  cited  leaders  the  young 
Quintus  Flaccus  once  more  presented  himself  alone,  the 
consul  treated  their  refusal  to  appear  as  the  beginning  of 
open  insurrection  against  the  government ;  he  ordered  the 
messenger  to  be  arrested  and  gave  the  signal  for  attack  on 
the  Aventine,  while  at  the  same  time  he  caused  proclamai 
tion  to  be  made  in  the  streets  that  the  goyemment  would 
give  to  whosoever  should  bring  the  head  of  Gracchus  or  of 
Flaocus  its  literal  weight  in  gold,  and  that  they  would 
guarantee  complete  indemnity  to  every  one  who  should 
leave  the  Aventine  before  the  beginning  of  the  conflict. 
The  ranks  on  the  Aventine  speedily  thinned ;  the  valiant 
nobility  in  union  with  the  Cretans  and  the  slaves  stormed 
the  almost  undefended  Mount,  and  killed  all  whom  they 
found,  about  250  persons,  mostly  of  humble  rank.  Marcus 
Flaocus  fled  with  his  eldest  son  to  a  place  of  concealment, 
where  they  were  soon  afterwards  hunted  out  and  put  to 
death.  Gracchus  had  at  the  beginning  of  the  conflict  rf^ 
tired  into  the  temple  of  Minerva,  and  was  there  about  to 
pierce  himself  with  his  sword,  when  his  friend  Publius 
Laetorius  seized  his  arm  and  besought  him  to  preserve  him- 
self if  possible  for  better  times.  Gracchus  was  induced  to 
make  an  attempt  to  escape  to  the  other  bank  of  the  Tiber ; 
but  when  hastening  down  the  hill  he  fell  and  sprained  his 
foot.  To  gain  time  for  him  to  escape,  his  two  attendants 
turned  to  &oe  his  pursuers  and  allowed  themselves  to  be 
cut  down,  Marcus  Pomponius  at  the  Porta  Trigemina  under 
the  Aventine,  Publius  Laetorius  at  the  bridge  over  the 
Tiber  where  Horatius  CJocles  was  said  to  have  once  singly 
withstood  the  Etruscan  army ;  so  Gracchus,  attended  only 
by  his  slave  Euporus,  reached  the  suburb  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Hber.  There,  in  the  grove  of  Furrina,  were  after- 
wards found  the  two  dead  bodies ;  it  seemed  as  if  the  slave 
had  put  to  death  first  his  master  and  then  himself.  The 
heads  of  the  two  fallen  leaders  were  handed  over  tc  the 
government  as  required  ;  the  stipulated  price  and  mork,  war 
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paid  to  Lucius  Septumuleius,  a  man  of  quality,  who  d» 
livered  up  the  head  of  Gracchus,  while  the  murderers  of 
Flaocus,  persons  of  humble  rank,  were  sent  away  with 
empty  hands.  The  bodies  of  the  dead  were  thrown  into 
the  river ;  the  houses  of  the  leaders  were  abandoned  to  th* 
pillage  of  the  multitude.  The  warfare  of  proseoutk»n 
aigainst  the  partisans  of  Gracchus  began  on  the  grandest 
scale;  as  many  as  8,000  of  them  are  said  to  have  been 
strangled  in  prison,  amongst  whom  was  Quintus  Flaccua, 
eighteen  years  of  age,  who  had  taken  no  part  in  the  conflict 
aud  was  universally  lamented  on  account  of  his  youth  and 
his  amiableness.  On  the  open  space  beneath  the  Capitol 
where  the  altar  consecrated  by  CamiUus  after  the  restora* 
tion  of  internal  peace  (i.  384)  and  other  shrines  erected  on 
similar  occasions  to  Concord  were  situated,  these  small 
chapels  were  pulled  down ;  and  out  of  the  property  of  Uie 
killed  or  condemned  traitors,  which  was  confiscated  even  to 
the  portions  of  their  wives,  a  new  and  splendid  temple  of 
Concord  with  the  basilica  belonging  to  it  was  erected  in 
accordance  with  a  decree  of  the  senate  by  the  consul  Lucius 
Opimius.  Certainly  it  was  an  act  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  the  age  to  remove  the  memorials  of  the  old,  and 
to  inaugurate  a  new,  concord  over  the  remains  of  the  three 
grandsons  of  the  conqueror  of  Zama,  all  of  whom— -first 
Tiberius  Gracchus,  then  Scipio  Aemilianus,  and  lastly  the 
youngest  and  most  vehement,  Gaius  Gracchus — ^had  now 
been  engulfed  by  the  revolution.  The  memory  of  the 
Gracchi  remained  officially  proscribed;  Cornelia  was  not 
allowed  even  to  put  on  mourning  for  the  death  of  her  last 
son ;  but  the  passionate  attachment,  which  very  many  had 
felt  towards  the  two  noble  brothers  and  especially  towards 
Gains  during  their  life,  was  touchingly  displayed  also  after 
their  death  in  the  almost  religious  veneration  which  tha 
multitude,  in  spite  of  all  precautions  of  police,  continued 
to  pay  to  their  memory  and  to  the  spots  where  they  had 
fidlen. 


CHAPTER  rV 

THB  BULB   OF  THB  BB8T0K  4T10/r« 

Tme  De\/  structure,  which  Gaius  GrLCchus  had  reared| 

^ became  on  his  death  a  ruin.     His  death  indeed, 

ihtmwD-  like  that  of  his  brother,  was  primarily  a  mere 
*^  act  of  vengeance ;  but  it  was  at  the  same  time 

a  very  material  step  towards  the  restoration  of  the  old  con- 
stitution, when  the  person  of  the  monarch  was  taken  away 
from  the  mcniarchy  just  as  it  was  on  the  point  of  being 
established.  It  was  all  the  more  so  in  the  present  instance, 
because  after  the  fall  of  Graius  and  the  sweeping  and  bloody 
prosecutions  of  Opimius  there  existed  at  the  moment  abso- 
lutely no  one,  who,  either  by  relationship  to  the  fiillen  chief 
of  the  state  or  by  pre-eminent  ability,  might  feel  himself 
warranted  in  even  attempting  to  occupy  the  vacant  place. 
Gaius  had  departed  from  the  world  childless,  and  the  son 
whom  Tiberius  had  left  behind  him  died  before  reaching 
manhood ;  the  whole  popular  party,  as  it  was  called,  was 
literaliy  without  any  one  who  could  be  named  as  leader. 
The  Gracchan  constitution  resembled  a  fortress  without  a 
commander;  the  walls  and  garrison  were  uninjured,  but 
the  general  was  wanting,  and  there  was  no  one  to  take  pos^ 
■esnon  of  the  vacant  place  save  the  very  government  whioh 
had  bteec  overthrown. 

So  it  accordingly  happened.  After  the  decease  of  Graiua 
Gracchus  without  heirs,  the  government  of  the 
•fit-  senate  as  it  were  spontaneously  resumed  its 
place;  and  this  was  the  more  natural,  that  it 
had  not  been,  in  the  strict  sense,  formally  abolished  by 
Gsius  Gracchus,  but  had  merely  been  reduced  to  a  practical 
nullity  by  his  exceptional  proceedings.     Yet  we  fbouM 
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greatly  err,  if  we  should  discern  in  this  restoration  nothing 
further  than  a  relapse  of  the  state-machine  into  the  old 
track  which  had  been  beaten  and  worn  for  centuries.  Res* 
toration  is  always  revolution  ;  but  in  this  case  it  was  not  so 
much  the  old  government  as  the  old  governor  that  was  re* 
stored.  The  oligarchy  made  its  appearance  newly  equipped 
in  the  armour  of  the  tyrannis  which  had  been  overthrown. 
As  the  senate  had  beaten  Gracchus  from  the  field  with  his 
own  weapons,  so  it  continued  in  the  most  essential  pointa 
to  govern  with  the  constitution  of  the  Graoehi ;  though  cer 
tainly  with  the  secret  intention,  if  not  of  setting  it  asido 
entirely,  at  any  rate  of  thoroughly  purging  it  in  due  time 
from  the  elements  really  hostile  to  the  ruling  aristocracy. 

At  first  the  reaction  was  mainly  directed  against  per* 
PioMea-  sons.  Pnblius  Popillius  was  recalled  irom  ban* 
demoGmteT  ishment  after  the  enactments  relating  to  him 
^^^  had  been  cancelled    (d33),  and  a  warfiire  of 

prosecution  was  waged  against  the  adherents  of  Gracchus ; 
whereas  the  attempt  of  the  popular  party  to  have  Ludua 
Opimius  after  his  resignation  of  office  condemned  for  high 
treason  was  frustrated  by  the  partisans  of  the  government 
(634).  The  character  of  this  government  of  the 
restoration  is  significantly  indicated  by  the  prog- 
ress cf  the  aristocracy  in  soundness  of  opinion.  Gaius 
Carbo,  once  the  ally  of  the  Gracchi,  had  for  long  been  a 
convert  (p.  133),  and  h^  but  recently  shown  his  zeal  and 
his  usefulness  as  defender  of  Opimius.  But  he  remiuned  a 
renegade :  when  the  democrats  raised  the  same  accusation 
against  him  as  against  Opimius,  the  government  were  not 
unwilling  to  let  him  fall,  and  Carbo,  seeing  himself  lost  be- 
tween the  two  parties,  died  by  his  own  hand.  Thus  the 
men  of  the  reaction  showed  themselves  in  personal  qu6» 
tions  pure  aristocrats.  But  the  reaction  did  not  immedi« 
ately  attack  the  distributions  of  grain,  the  taxation  of  the 
province  of  Asia,  or  the  Gracchan  ordinances  as  to  the  jury 
men  and  the  tribunals ;  on  the  contrary,  it  not  only  spared 
the  mercantile  class  and  the  proletariate  of  the  capital,  but 
oontinued  to  render  homage,  as  it  had  already  done  in  tht 
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introduction  of  the  Livian  laws,  to  these  powers  and  C8pe> 
cially  to  the  proletariate  &r  more  decidedly  than  had  been 
done  by  the  Gracchi.  This  course  was  not  adopted  merely 
because  the  Graoehan  revolution  retained  a  hold  on  the 
minds  of  its  contemporaries  and  protected  its  creations; 
the  fostering  and  cherishing  of  the  interests  of  the  populaea 
at  least  by  the  aristocracy  were  in  &ct  perfectly  compatibk 
with  their  own  advantage,  and  nothing  further  was  sacrificed 
by  such  a  policy  than  merely  the  public  weal. 

All  those  measures  which  were  devised  by  Gains  Grrao» 
The  domain  chus  for  the  promotion  of  the  public  welfare-* 
J£3^^  the  best  but,  as  may  readily  be  conceived,  also 
rartonUon.  \^^  most  Unpopular  part  of  his  legislation- 
were  allowed  by  the  aristocracy  to  drop.  Nothing  was  so 
speedily  and  so  successfully  assailed  as  the  noblest  of  hia 
projects,  the  scheme  of  introducing  a  legal  equality  first 
between  the  Roman  burgesses  and  Italy,  and  thereafter  be- 
tween Italy  and  the  provinces,  and — inasmuch  as  the  dia** 
tinction  between  the  merely  ruling  and  consuming  and  the 
merely  serving  and  working  members  of  the  state  was  thus 
done  away — at  the  same  time  solving  the  social  question 
by  the  most  comprehensive  and  systematic  emigration 
known  in  history.  With  all  the  determination  and  all  the 
peevish  obstinacy  of  dotage  the  restored  oligarchy  obtruded 
the  principle  of  deceased  generations — ^that  Italy  must  re- 
main the  ruling  land  and  Home  the  ruling  city  in  Italy — 
afiresh  on  the  present.  Even  in  the  lifetime  of  Gracchus 
the  claims  of  the  Italian  allies  had  been  decidedly  rejected, 
and  the  great  idea  of  transmarine  colonization  had  been 
subjected  to  a  very  serious  attack,  which  became  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  Gracchus'  fall  After  his  death  the  scheme 
of  restoring  Carthage  was  set  aside  with  little  difficulty  by 
the  government-party,  although  the  several  allotments 
already  distributed  there  were  lefl  to  the  recipients.  It  is 
true  that  they  could  not  prevent  a  similar  settlement  of  the 
democratic  party  from  succeeding  at  another  point :  in  the 
ci»ur8e  of  the  oonquests  beyond  the  Alps  which  Marcut 
J    ecus  had  begun,  the  colony  of  Narbo  (Narbonne)  was 
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While  the  restored  government  was  thus  careful  thoi^ 
oughly  to  eradicate  the  germs  of  improvement 
Mi&'aad  whioh  existed  in  the  Graechan  constitution^  it  r» 
J5U2f^[3Sr  niained  completely  powerless  in  presence  of  the 
tfoif*'****'  hostile  powers  that  had  been,  not  for  the  general 
weal,  aroused  by  Gracchus.  The  proletariate 
of  the  capital  continued  to  have  a  recognized  title  to  ali- 
ment ;  the  senate  likewise  acquiesced  in  the  selection  of  the 
jurymen  from  the  mercantile  order,  repugnant  though  this 
yoke  was  to  the  better  and  prouder  portion  of  the  aristoo- 
raoy.  The  fetters  which  the  aristocracy  wore  did  not  be> 
seem  its  dignity  ;  but  we  do  not  find  that  it  seriously  set 
itself  to  get  rid  of  them.    The  law  of  Marcus  Aemilius 

Scaurus  in  632,  which  at  least  enforced  the  con- 
iss. 

stitutional  restrictions  on  the  suffrage  of  freed- 

men,  was  for  long  the  only  attempt — and  that  a  very  tame 
one-— on  the  part  of  the  senatorial  government  once  more 
to  restrain  their  mob-tyrants.  The  proposal,  which  the  con- 
sul Quint  us  Caepio  seventeen  years  after  the  introduction 
of  the  equestrian  tribunals  (648)  brought  in  for 
again  entrusting  the  trials  to  senatorial  jurymen, 
showed  what  the  government  wished  ;  but  showed  also  how 
little  it  could  do,  when  the  question  was  one  not  of  squan- 
dering domains  but  of  carrying  a  measure  in  the  face  of  an 
influential  order.  It  broke  down.*  The  government  wa» 
not  emancipated  from  the  inconvenient  associates  who 
shared  its  power  ;  but  these  measures  probably  contributed 
still  further  to  disturb  the  never  sincere  agreement  of  the 
ruling  aristocracy  with  the  merchant-class  and  the  proletari- 
ate. Both  were  very  well  aware,  that  the  senate  granted 
all  its  concessions  only  from  fear  and  with  reluctance ;  per* 

*  This  18  apparent,  oa  is  woll  known,  from  the  ibrther  ocnne  of 
events.  In  opposition  to  this  view  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  i&ct  that 
in  Valerius  Maximus,  vi.  9,  13,  Quintus  Caepio  is  called  patroa  of  Um 
senate ;  but  on  the  one  hand  this  does  not  prove  enoogh,  and  on  th« 
other  hand  what  is  there  narratCMl  does  not  at  all  cuit  dit 
,  consul  of  648,  so  that  there  must  be  an  error  either  in  to 
lame  or  in  the  facts  reported. 
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tnanentlj  attached  to  the  rule  of  the  senate  by  considera- 
tions neither  of  gratitude  nor  of  interest,  both  were  verj 
ready  to  render  similar  services  to  any  other  master  who 
oflered  them  more  or  even  as  much,  and  had  no  objection, 
If  an  opportunity  occurred,  to  cheat  or  to  thwart  the  senate. 
Thus  the  restoration  continued  to  govern  with  the  desire* 
imd  opinions  of  a  legitimate  aristocracy,  and  with  the  con 
atitution  and  means  of  government  of  a  tyrannis.  Its  rult 
not  only  rested  on  the  same  bases  as  that  of  Gracchus,  but 
it  was  equally  and  in  fact  still  more  deficient  in  strength ; 
it  was  strong  when  in  league  with  the  populace  it  overthrew 
valuable  institutions,  but  it  was  utterly  powerless  when  it 
had  to  face  the  bands  of  the  streets  or  the  interests  of  the 
merchants.  It  sat  on  the  vacated  throne  with  an  evil  con- 
science and  divided  hopes,  indignant  at  the  institutions  of 
the  state  which  it  ruled  and  yet  incapable  of  even  systematic 
cally  assailing  them,  vacillating  in  all  its  conduct  except 
where  its  own  material  advantage  prompted  a  decision,  a 
picture  of  faithlessness  towards  its  own  as  well  as  the  oppo- 
site party,  of  inward  inconsistency,  of.  the  most  pitiful  im- 
potence, of  the  meanest  selfishness — an  unsurpassed  ideal 
of  misrule. 

It  could  not  be  otherwise ;  the  whole  nation  was  in  a 
state  of  intellectual  and  moral  dedine,  but  espe- 
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therertor»-  cially  the  Upper  classes.  The  aristocracy  be- 
fore the  period  of  the  Gracchi  was  truly  not 
over-rich  in  talent,  and  the  benches  of  the  senate  were 
crowded  by  a  pack  of  cowardly  and  dissolute  nobles; 
nevertheless  there  sat  in  it  Scipio  Aemilianus,  Gains  Lae- 
Hus,  Quintus  Metellus,  Publius  Crassus,  Publius  Scaevola 
and  numerous  other  respectable  and  able  men,  and  an  ob» 
server  fiivourably  predisposed  might  be  of  opinion  that  the 
senate  maintained  a  certain  moderation  in  injustice  and  a 
certain  decorum  in  misgovernment.  This  aristocracy  had 
been  overthrown  and  then  restored ;  henceforth  there  rested 
on  it  the  curse  of  restoration.  While  the  ar.stocracy  had 
formerly  governed  outright,  and  for  more  than  a  century 
without  any  sensible  opposition^  the  crisis  which  it  nad  now 
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passed  through  revealed  to  it,  like  a  flash  of  lightning  in  a 
dark  night,  the  abyss  which  yawned  before  its  feet.  Was  It 
any  wonder  that  henceforward  rancour  always,  and  terror 
wherever  they  durst,  characterized  the  government  of  die 
lords  of  the  old  nobility  ?  that  those  who  governed  oca 
fronted  as  an  united  and  compact  party,  with  far  more 
sternness  and  violence  than  hitherto,  the  non-governing 
multitude?  that  family-policy  now  prevailed  once  more, 
just  as  in  the  worst  times  of.  the  patriciate,  so  that,  e.  g^ 
the  four  sons  and  (probably)  the  two  nephews  of  Quintua 
Metellus — with  a  single  exception  persons  utterly  insignifi- 
cant and  some  of  them  called  to  office  on  account  of  their 
•     very   simplicity — attained  within  fifteen  years 

(631-645)  all  of  them  to  the  consulship,  and  all 
with  one  exception  also  to  triumphs — to  say  nothing  of 
sons-in-law  and  so  forth  %  that  the  more  violent  and  cruel 
the  bearing  of  any  of  their  partisans  towards  the  opposite 
party,  he  received  the  more  signal  honour,  and  every  out- 
rage and  every  infamy  were  pardoned  in  the  genuine  aristo- 
crat ?  that  the  rulers  and  the  ruled  resembled  two  parties 
at  war  in  every  respect,  save  in  the  fact  that  in  their  war- 
fare no  international  law  was  recognized  1  It  was  unhappily 
only  too  palpable  that,  if  the  old  aristocracy  beat  the  people 
with  rods,  this  restored  aristocracy  chastised  it  with  scor- 
pions. .  It  returned  to  power  ;  but  it  retui-ned  neither  wiser 
nor  better.  Never  hitherto  had  the  .  Roman  aristocracy 
been  so  utterly  deficient  in  men  of  statesmanly  and  military 
capacity,  as  it  was  during  this  epoch  of  restoration  between 
the  Gracchan  and  the  Cinnan  revolutions. 

A  significant  illustration  of  this  is  afforded  by  the  chief 

of  the  senatorial  party  at  this  time,  Marcus 
AcmiiiaB         Aemilius  Scaurus.    The  son  of  highly  aristo- 
""'         cratic  but  not  wealthy  parents,  and  thus  com- 
pelled to  make  use  of  his  far  from  mean  talents,  he  raised 
lift.  himself  to  the  consulship  (639)  and  censorship 

^^  (645),  was  long  the  chief  of  the  senate  and  the 

political  oracle  of  his  order,  and  immortalized  his  name 
not  only  as  an  orator  and  author,  but  also  as  the  originate? 
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of  some  of  the  principal  public  buildings  executed  in  this 
century.  But,  if  we  look  at  him  more  closely,  his  greatly 
praised  achievements  amount  merely  to  this  much,  that,  a? 
a  general,  he  gained  some  cheap  village  triumphs  in  the 
Alps,  and,  as  a  statesman,  won  by  his  laws  about  voting 
and  luxury  some  victories  nearly  as  serious  over  the  revo- 
lutionary spirit  of  the  times.  His  real  talent  consisted  in 
this,  that,  while  he  was  quite  as  accessible  and  bribable  as 
any  other  upright  senator,  he  discerned  with  some  cunning 
the  moment  when  the  matter  began  to  be  hazardous,  and 
above  all  by  virtue  of  his  noble  and  dignified  appearance 
acted  the  part  of  Fabricius  before  the  public.  In  a  military 
point  of  view,  no  doubt,  we  find  some  honourable  excep- 
tions of  able  officers  belonging  to  the  highest  circles  of  the 
aristocracy ;  but  the  rule  was,  that  the  noble  lords,  when 
they  were  to  assume  the  command  of  armies,  hastily  read 
up  from  the  Greek  military  manuals  and  the  Roman  annals 
as  much  as  was  required  for  holding  a  military  conversa- 
tion, and  then,  when  in  the  field,  acted  most  wisely  by  en- 
trusting the  real  command  to  an  officer  of  humble  lineage 
and  tried  discretion.  In  fact,  if  a  couple  of  centuries  earlier 
the  senate  resembled  an  assembly  of  kings,  these  their  suo- 
cessors  played  not  ill  the  part  of  princes.  But  the  in- 
capacity of  these  restored  aristocrats  was  fully  equalled  by 
their  political  and  moral  worthlessness.  If  the  stale  of  re- 
ligion, to  which  we  shall  revert,  did  not  present  a  faithful 
reflection  of  the  wild  dissoluteness  of  this  epoch,  and  if  the 
external  history  of  the  period  did  not  exhibit  the  utter  de- 
pravity of  the  Roman  nobles  as  one  of  its  most  essential 
elements,  the  horrible  crimes,  which  came  to  light  in  rapid 
succession  among  the  highest  circles  of  Rome,  would  alone 
suffice  to  indicate  their  character. 

The  administration,  internal  and  external,  was  what  was 
AiadjiMn,'  ^  ^  expected  under  such  a  government.  The 
UMraSom-  social  ruin  of  Italy  spread  with  alarming  rapids 
tifio.  {ij  .  since  the  aristocracy  had  given  itself  legal 

permission  to  buy  out  the  small  holders,  and  in  its  new 
arrogance  allowed  itself  with  growing  frequency  to  drive 
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them  €ut,  the  farms  disappeared  like  raindrops  in  the 

That  the  eoonomio  oligarchy  at  least  kept  paof 
of  iteiy.  with  the  political,  is  shown  by  the  ezpressioii 
employed  about  650  by  Lucius  Marcius  Philip- 
pus,  a  man  of  moderate  democratic  views,  that  there  werf> 
unong  the  whole  burgesses  hardly  2,000  wealthy  fiimiliaa. 
A  practical  commentary  on  this  state  of  things  was  onos 
more  furnished  by  the  servile  insurrections,  whkh  during 
the  first  years  of  the  Gmbrian  war  broke  out  annually  in 
Italy,  e.  g^  at  Nuceria,  at  Capua,  and  in  the  territory  of 
Tliurii.  This  last  conspiracy  was  so  important  that  the 
urban  praetor  had  to  march  with  a  legion  against  it  and  yet 
overcame  the  insurrection  not  by  force  of  arms,  but  only 
by  insidious  treachery.  It  was  moreover  a  suspicious  cir« 
cumstance,  that  the  insurrection  was  headed  not  by  a  slave, 
but  by  the  Roman  knight  Titus  Vettius,  whom  his  debti» 
had  driven  to  the  insane  step  of  manumitting  his  slaves  and 
declaring  himself  their  king  (650).  Hie  appre- 
hensions of  the  government  with  reference  to 
the  accumulation  of  masses  of  slaves  in  Italy  are  shown  by 
the  measures  of  precaution  respecting  the  gold-washings  of 
Victumulae,  which  were  carried  on  after  61 1  on 
account  of  the  Roman  government :  the  lessees 
were  at  first  bound  not  to  employ  more  than  5,000  labour- 
ers, and  subsequently  the  workings  were  totally  stopped 
by  decree  of  the  senate.  Under  such  a  government  as  the 
present  there  was  Qverj  reason  in  fact  for  fear,  i(  as  was 
very  possible,  a  Transalpine  host  should  penetrate  into 
Italy  and  summon  the  slaves,  who  were  in  great  part  of 
kindred  lineage,  to  arms. 

The  provinces  suffered  still  more  in  comparison.     Wej 

The  pioT.       sh^ll  ^^^^  A^  i<^^  ^^  ^^®  condition  of  Sicily  and 
inoei.  Asia,  if  we  endeavour  to  realize  what  would  be 

the  aspect  of  matters  in  the  East  Indies  provided  the  Eng 
lish  aristccracy  were  similar  to  the  Roman  aristocracy  of 
that  day.  The  legislation,  which  entrusted  the  mercantile 
class  with  control  over  the  magistrates,  compelled  the  latter 
to  maka  common  cause  to  a  certain  extent  with  Uie  formeri 
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and  to  pnrohase  for  themselves  nnlimited  liberty  of  plun* 
dering  and  protection  from  impeachment  by  unconditional 
^^  indulgence  towards  the  capitalists  in  the  prov* 

inces.  In  addition  to  these  official  and  semi* 
official  robbers,  freebooters  and  pirates  pillaged  ftll  the  oouu- 
triea  of  the  Mediterranean.  In  the  Asiatic  waters  more 
espedally  the  buccaneers  carried  their  outrages  so  &r  thai 
even  the  Roman  government  found  itself  under  the  neces- 

sity  in   652  of  despatching  to  Cilicia  a  fleets 

mainly  composed  of  the  vessels  of  the  depend- 
ent mercantile  cities,  under  the  praetor  Marcus  Antonius, 
who  was  invested  with  proconsular  powers.  This  fleet  cap- 
tured a  number  of  corsair-vessels  and  destroyed  some 
strongholds ;  and  not  only  so,  but  the  Romans  even  settled 
themselves  permanently  there,  and  in  order  to  the  supprea- 
sion  of  piracy  in  its  chief  seat,  the  rugged  or  western 
Cilicia,  occupied  strong  military  positions — the  first  step 
towards  the  establishment  of  the  province  of  Cilicia,  which 

thenceforth  appears  among  the  Roman  prov- 
tion  o7"  inces.*'  The  design  was  commendable,  and  the 
^^^  scheme  in  itself  was  well  devised  ;  but  the  con- 

•  It  is  •ssumed  in  many  quarters  that  the  establishment  of  the 
proTinoe  of  Cilicia  only  took  place  after  the  C^ician  expedition  of  Pub- 
^  line  Servilins  in  676  tt  9eq,y  but  erroneously ;  for  as  early 

92,  as  662  we  find  Sulla  (Appian,  Mithr.  67 ;  B,  C,  i.  77 ; 

^   *••  Tictor,  76),  and  in  674,  676,  Gnaeus  Dolabella  (CSc.  Verr 

L  1,  16,  44)  as  goTemors  of  CSlici»^which  leaves  no  altematiTe  but  to 
place  the  establishment  of  the  province  in  662.  This 
view  is  further  supported  by  the  fact  that  at  this  time  the 
flspeditions  of  the  Romans  against  the  corsairs — «.  g.^  the  Baleario, 
Lignriany  and  Dalmatian  expeditions — appear  to  have  been  ordli^rQj 
directed  to  the  occupation  of  the  points  of  the  coast  whence  piracy 
issued ;  and  this  was  natural  for,  as  the  Romans  had  no  standing  fleet, 
the  only  means  of  efTectuilly  checking  piracy  was  the  occupation  of 
the  coasts.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  moreover,  that  the  idea  of  a  pro^ 
tMeMi  did  not  absolutely  involve  possession  of  the  country,  but  in  itself 
hopUed  no  more  than  an  independent  military  command ;  it  is  very 
pOHiMe,  that  the  Romans  in  the  first  instance  occupied  nothing  in  thli 
nigged  country  save  stations  for  their  vessels  and  troops. 

The  plain  of  eastern  Cilicia  remained  down  to  the  war  against 
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tinuanoe  and  the  increase  of  the  evil  of  f  iraoj  in  the  Asiatic 
waters,  and  especially  in  Cilicia,  unhappily  showed  the  in* 
adequacy  of  the  means  with  which  the  pirates  were  assailed 
from  the  newly  acquired  position. 

But  nowhere  did  the  impotence  and  perversity  of  Uie 

Roman  provincial  administration  come  to  light 

tf  tiM  in  so  naked  colours  as  in  the  insurrections  of  the 


slave  proletanate,  which  seemed  to  have  revived 
on  their  former  footing  simultaneously  with  the  restoration 
of  the  aristocracy.     These  insurrections  of  the  slaves  swell* 

ing  from  revolts  into  wars — ^which  had  emerged 

just  about  620  as  one,  and  that  perhaps  the 
proximate,  cause  of  the  Gracchan  revolution — were  renewed 
and  repeated  with  dreary  uniformity.  Again,  as  thirty  yean 
before,  a  ferment  pervaded  the  body  of  slaves  throughout 
the  Roman  empire.  We  have  already  mentioned  the  Italian 
conspiracies.  The  miners  in  the  Attic  silver-mines  rose  in 
revolt,  occupied  the  promontory  of  Sunium,  and  issuing 
thence  pillaged  for  a  length  of  time  the  surrounding  coun- 
try. 

Similar   movements    appeared   at    other  places.     But 

the  chief  seat  of  these  fearful  commotions  was 
aidiiau  once  more  Sicily   with  its  plantations   and  its 

■lave-war.  ^ordes  of  slaves  brought  thither  from  Asia 
Minor.  It  is  significant  of  the  greatness  of  the  evil,  that  an 
attempt  of  the  government  to  check  the  worst  iniquities  of 
the  slaveholders  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  new  insur- 
rection. That  the  free  proletarians  in  Sicily  were  little 
better  than  the  slaves,  had  been  shown  by  their  attitude  in 
the  first  insurrection  (p.  104) ;  afler  it  was  subdued,  the 
Roman  speculators  took  their  revenge  and  reduced  numbers 
»f  the  free  provincials  into  slavery.     In  consequence  of  a 

Tigranes  attached  to  the  Syrian  empire  (Appian,  Syr,  48) ;  the  distriola 
to  (ho  north  of  the  Taurus  formerly  reckoned  as  belonging  to  Cilioia— 
CSappadocian  Cilicia,  as  it  was  called,  and  Cataouia — belonged  to  CiH>pib 
docia,  the  former  from  the  time  of  the  breaking  up  of  the  kingdom  ol 
A.tt:ilu8  (Justin,  xxxYii.  1 ;  see  above,  p.  75),  the  Utter  probably 
from  the  time  of  the  peace  with  Antiochus. 
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sharp  ennctment  issued  against  this  by  the  sen- 
ate in  650,  Publius  Licmius  Nerva,  the  governor 
of  Sicily  at  the  time,  appointed  a  court  for  deciding  oc 
claims  of  freedom  to  sit  in  Syracuse.    The  court  went  ear- 
nestly to  work ;  in  a  short  time  decision  was  given  in  eight 
hoodred  processes  against  the  slave-owners,  and  the  number 
of  causes  in  dependence  was  daily  vtn  the  increase.    The 
terrified  planters  hastened  to  Syracuse,  to  compel  the  Ro- 
man governor  to  suspend  such  unparalleled  administration 
of  justice ;  Nerva  was  weak  enough  to  let  himself  be  terri* 
fiedy  and  in  harsh  language  informed  the  non-free  persons 
requesting  trial  that  they  should  forego  their  troublesome 
demand  for  right  and  justice  and  should  instantly  return  to 
those  who  called   themselves  their  masters.    Those  who 
were  thus  dismissed,  instead  of  doing  as  he  bade  them, 
formed  a  conspiracy  and  went  to  the  mountains.    The  gov* 
emor  was  not  prepared  for  military  measures,  and  even  the 
wretched  militia  of  the  island  was  not  immediately  at  hand ; 
90  that  he  concluded  an  alliance  with  one  of  the  best  known 
oaptains  of  banditti  in  the  island,  and  induced  him  by  the 
promise  of  personal  pardon  to  betray  the  revolted  slaves 
into  the  hands  of  the  Romans.    He  thus  gained  the  mas- 
tery over  this  band.     But  another  band  of  runaway  slaves 
succeeded  in  defeating  a  division  of  the  garrison  of  Enna 
(Oastrogiovanni) ;  and  this  first  success  procured  for  the 
insurgents— what  they  especially  needed — arms  and  rein- 
foreements.    The  armour  of  their  fallen  or  fugitive  oppo- 
nents furnished  the  first  basis  of  their  military  organization, 
and  the  number  of  the  insurgents  soon  swelled  to  many 
thousands.    These  Syrians  in  a  foreign  land  already,  like 
Iheir  predecessors,  seemed  to  themselves  not  unworthy  to 
be  governed  by  kings,  as  were  their  countrymen  at  home ; 
and — ^parodying  the  trumpery  king  of  their  native  land 
down  to  the  very  name — they  placed  the  slave  Salvius  at 
khdr  head  as  king  Tryphon.    In  the  district  between  Enna 
and  Leontini  (Lentini)  where  these  bands  had  their  head- 
quarterSi  the  open  country  was  wholly  in  the  hands  of  tht 
iosuigents  and  Morgantia  and  other  walled  towns  wen 
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already  besi^ed  by  them,  when  the  Roman  governor  witk 
his  hastily  collected  Sicilian  and  Italian  troops  fell  upon  thf 
slave-army  in  front  of  Morgantia.  He  occupied  the  unde 
fended  oamp;  but  the  slaves,  although  surprised,  made  a 
stand,  h  the  combat  that  ensued  the  levy  of  the  island 
not  only  gave  way  at  the  first  onset,  but,  as  the  slaves 
allowed  every  one  who  threw  down  his  arms  to  escape  un- 
hindered, the  militia  almost  without  exception  embraced 
Ihe  good  opportunity  of  taking  their  departure,  and  the 
Roman  army  completely  dispersed.  Had  the  slaves  in 
Morgantia  been  willing  to  make  common  cause  with  their 
comrades  before  the  gates,  the  town  was  lost;  but  ihej 
preferred  to  accept  the  gift  of  freedom  in  legal  form  from 
their  masters,  and  by  their  valour  helped  them  to  save  the 
town — wliereupon  the  Roman  governor  declared  tiie  prom* 
tse  of  liberty  solemnly  given  to  the  slaves  by  the  masters 
to  be  void  in  law,  as  having  been  illegally  extorted. 

While  the  revolt  thus  spread  after  an  alarming  manner 
in  the  interior  of  the  island,  a  second  broke  out 
on  the  west  coast.  It  was  headed  by  Athenion. 
He  had  formerly  been,  just  like  Cleon,  a  dreaded  captain  of 
banditti  in  his  native  country  of  Cilicia,  and  had  been  car> 
ried  thence  as  a  slave  to  Sicily.  He  secured,  just  as  his 
predecessors  had  done,  the  adherence  of  the  Greeks  and 
Syrians  especially  by  prophecies  and  other  edifying  impos- 
tures. Skilled  however  in  war  and  sagacious  as  he  was,  he 
did  not,  like  the  other  leaders,  arm  the  whole  mass  ^at 
flocked  to  him,  but  formed  out  of  the  men  able  for  war&re 
an  organized  army,  while  he  assigned  the  remainder  to 
peaceful  employment.  In  consequence  of  his  strict  disci- 
pline, which  repressed  all  vacillation  and  all  insubordinate 
movement  in  his  troops,  and  his  gentle  treatment  of  the 
peaceful  inhabitants  of  the  country  and  even  of  the  eap- 
tives,  he  gained  rapid  and  great  successes.  The  Romans 
were  on  this  occasion  disappointed  in  the  hope  that  the  two 
leaders  would  fall  out ;  Athenion  voluntarily  submitted  t^ 
the  far  less  capable  king  Tryphon,  and  thus  preserved  unity 
among  the  insurgents.     These  soon  ruled  with  viituall} 
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absolute  power  over  the  flat  country,  where  the  free  prole- 
tarians again  took  part  more  or  less  openly  with  the  slaves; 
the  Roman  authorities  were  not  in  a  position  to  talce  the 
field  against  them,  and  had  to  rest  content  with  protecting 
the  towns,  which  were  in  the  most  lamentable  plight,  by 
means  of  the  militia  of  Sicily  and  that  of  Africa  brought 
over  in  all  haste.  The  administration  of  justice  was  8U»> 
peoded  over  the  whole  island,  and  force  was  the  only  law. 
As  no  cultivator  living  in  town  ventured  any  longer  beyond 
the  gates,  and  no  countryman  ventured  into  the  towns,  the 
most  fearful  famine  set  in,  and  the  town-population  of  this 
island  which  formerly  fed  Italy  had  to  be  supported  by  the 
Roman  authorities  sending  supplies  of  grain.  Moreover, 
conspiracies  of  the  town-slaves  everywhere  threatened  to 
break  out  within,  while  the  insurgent  armies  lay  before,  the 
walls ;  even  Messana  was  within  a  hair's  breadth  of  being 
conquered  by  Athenion. 

Difficult  as  it  was  for  the  government  during  the  serious 
war  with  the  Cimbri  to  place  a  second  army  in  the  field,  it 
could  not  avoid  sending  in  651  an  army  of 
14,000  Romans  and  Italians,  not  including  the 
transmarine  militia,  under  the  praetor  Lucius  Lucullus  to 
the  island.  The  united  slave-army  was  stationed  in  the 
mountains  above  Sciacca,  and  accepted  the  battle  which 
Lucullus  offered.  The  better  military  organization  of  the 
Romans  gave  them  the  victory  ;  Athenion  was  left  for  dead 
on  the  field,  Tryphon  had  to  throw  himself  into  the  mount- 
ain-fortress of  Triocala ;  the  insurgents  deliberated  earnest* 
ly  whether  it  was  possible  to  continue  the  struggle  longer. 
But  the  party,  which  was  resolved  to  hold  out  to  the  last 
nan,  retained  the  ascendancy;  Athenion,  who  had  been 
laved  in  a  marvellous  manner,  reappeared  among  his  troops 
and  revived  their  sunken  courage ;  above  all,  Lucullus  with 
faMsredible  negligence  took  not  the  smallest  step  to  follow 
Ip  his  victory  ;  in  fact,  he  is  said  to  have  intentionally  diu* 
organized  the  army  and  to  have  burned  his  field  baggage, 
with  a  view  to  screen  the  total  inefiicacy  of  his  administnw 
lion  and  not  to  be  cast  into  the  shade  by  his  successor 
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Whether  this  was  true  or  not,  his  successor 
Gaius  Servilius  (d52)  obtained  no  better  results ; 
and  both  generals  were  afterwards  criminally  indicted  and 
condemned  for  their  conduct  in  office — which,  however,  was 
not  at  all  a  certain  proof  of  their  guilt.     Ath» 
nion,  who  after  the  death  of  Tryphon  (652)  was 
invested  with  the  sole  command,  stood  victorious  at  the 
^^  head  of  a  considerable  army,  when  in  653  Mauiut 

•^^P**^**"*  Aquillius,  who  had  during  the  previous  year  di» 
tinguished  himself  under  Marius  in  the  war  with  the  Teu* 
tones,  was  as  consul  and  governor  entrusted  with  the  con- 
duct of  the  war.  After  two  years  of  hard  conflicts — ^Aquil- 
lius  is  said  to  have  fought  in  person  with  Athenion,  and  to 
have  killed  him  in  single  combat — the  Roman  general  at 
length  put  down  the  desperate  resistance,  and  vanquished 
the  insurgents  in  their  last  retreats  by  famine.  The  slaves 
on  the  island  were  prohibited  from  bearing  arms  and  peace 
was  again  restored  to  it,  or,  in  other  words,  its  recent 
scourges  were  relieved  by  its  former  tormentors ;  in  fact, 
the  victor  himself  occupied  a  prominent  place  among  the 
numerous  and  energetic  robber-magistrates  of  this  period « 
Any  one  who  still  required  a  proof  of  the  internal  quality 
of  the  government  of  the  restored  aristocracy  might  be  I'e* 
ferred  to  the  origin  and  to  the  conduct  of  this  second  Sicilian 
slave- war,  which  lasted  for  five  years. 

But  wherever  the  eye  turned  throughout  the  wide  sphere 
of  Roman  administration,  the  same  causes  and 
pendent  the  same  efiects  appeared.  If  the  Sicilian  slav^ 
war  showed  how  far  the  government  was  trom 
being  equal  to  even  its  simplest  task  of  keeping  in  check 
the  proletariate,  contemporary  events  in  Africa  displayed 
)he  skill  with  which  the  Romans  now  governed  the  depend- 
ent states.  About  the  very  time  when  the  Sicilian  slave- 
war  broke  out,  there  was  exhibited  before  the  eyes  of  the 
astonished  world  the  spectacle  of  an  unimportant  client- 
prince  able  to  carry  out  a  fourteen  years'  usurpation  and 
insurrection  against  the  mighty  republic  which  had  shat 
tered  the  kingdoms  of  Macedonia  and  Asia  with  one  blow. 
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of  its  weighty  arm — and  that  not  by  means  of  arms,  but 
through  the  pitiful  character  of  its  rulers. 

The  kingdom  of  Numidia  stretched  from  the  rivef 
snmidiA.  Molochath  to  the  great  Syrtis  {lu  244),  border* 
ing  on  the  one  side  with  the  Mauretanian  king* 
dom  of  Tlngis  (the  modern  Morocco)  and  on  the  other  witli 
Cyrene  and  Egypt,  and  surrounding  on  the  west,  south,  and 
east  the  narrow  district  of  coast  which  formed  the  Roman 
province  of  Africa.  In  addition  to  the  old  possessions  of 
the  Numidian  chiefs,  it  embraced  by  far  the  greatest  por- 
tioii  of  the  territory  which  Carthage  had  possessed  in  Africa 
during  the  times  of  its  prosperity — including  several  im- 
portant Old-Phoenician  cities,  such  as  Hippo  Regius  (Bona) 
and  Great  Leptis  (Lebidah) — altogether  the  largest  and  best 
part  of  the  rich  seaboard  of  Northern  Africa.  Numidia 
was  beyond  question,  next  to  Egypt,  the  most  considerable 
of  all  the  Roman  client*8tates.  After  the  death 
of  Massinissa  (605),  Scipio  had  divided  the  sove- 
reign functions  of  that  prince  among  his  three  sons,  the 
kings  Midpsa,  Gulussa,  <^nd  Mastanabal,  in  such  a  way  that 
the  firstborn  obtained  the  residency  and  the  state-chest,  the 
second  the  charge  of  war,  and  the  third  the  administration 
of  justice  (p.  49).  Now  afler  the  death  of  his  two  brothers 
Massinissa's  eldest  son,  Micipsa,*  reigned  alone,  a  feeble 
peaoeful  old  man,  who  occupied  himself  more  with  the  study 
of  Greek  philosophy  than  with  affairs  of  state.    As  his  sons 

*  The  following  table  exhibits  the  gecoalogy  of  the  Numidiin 
princes: — 
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were  not  yet  grown  up,  the  reirjB  of  government  w«re  pra^ 
tically  held  by  an  illegitimate  nephew  of  the  king,  thi 
prince  Juirurtha.    Juffurtha  was  no  unworthy 
grandson  of  Massuiaaa.    He  was  a  handsome 
man  and  a  skilled  and  courageous  rider  and  hunter;  his 
countrymen  held  him  m  high  honour  as  a  dear  and  saga^ 
dous  administrator,  and  he  had  displayed  his  military  abil* 
ky  as  leader  of  the  Numidian  contingent  before  Numantia 
under  the  eyes  of  Sdpio.     His  position  in  the  kingdom, 
and  the  influence  which  he  possessed  with  the  Roman  goT- 
emment  by  means  of  his  numerous  friends  and  war-com- 
rades, made  it  appear  to  king  Midpsa  advisable 
to  adopt  him  (634),  and  to  arrange  in  hds  testae 
ment  that  his  own  two  dder  sons  Adherbal  and  Hiempsal, 
and  his  adopted  son  Jugurtha  along  with  them,  should  inherit 
and  govern  the  kingdom,  just  as  he  himself  had  done  in 
conjunction  with  his  two  brothers.     For  greater  security 
this  arrangement  was  placed  under  the  guarantee  of  the 
Roman  government. 

Soon  afWwards,  in  636,  king  Micipsa  died.    The  testa- 
^.  ment  came  into  force :   but  the  two  sons  of 

m  war  for  MicipsE  —  the  vehement  Hiempsal  still  more 
dian  avooe*-  than  his  weak  dder  brother — soon  came  into  so 
violent  collision  with  their  cousin  whom  they 
looked  on  as  an  intruder  into  the  legitimate  line  of  succes* 
sion,  that  the  idea  of  a  joint  reign  of  the  three  kings  had  to 
be  abiindoned.  An  attempt  was  made  to  carry  out  a  divi* 
don  of  the  heritage ;  but  the  quarrelling  kings  could  not 
agre^  as  to  their  quotas  of  land  and  treasure,  an<f  the  pro- 
tecting power,  to  which  the  duty  of  decJ:>iou  by  right  be^ 
longed,  gave  itself,  as  usual,  no  concern  about  these  afiaira, 
A  rupture  took  place ;  Adherbal  and  Hiempsal  were  dis* 
posed  to  characterize  their  father's  testament  as  surrepti- 
tious and  altogether  to  dispute  Jugurtha's  right  of  joint 
inheritance,  while  on  the  other  hand  Jugurtha  came  forward 
as  a  pretender  to  the  whole  kingdom.  While  the  discus- 
sions as  to  the  partition  were  still  going  on,  Hiempsal  was 
made  away  with  by  hired  assassins ;  then  a  civil  war  aroa# 
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Detween  Adhirbal  and  Jugurtha,  in  which  all  Numidia  took 
put.  With  his  less  numerous  but  better  disciplined  and 
better  led  troops  Jugurtha  conquered,  and  seized  the  whole 
territory  of  the  kingdom,  subjecting  the  chiefs  who  adhered 
lo  Us  oousin  to  the  most  cruel  persecution.  Adherba' 
eseqped  to  the  Roman  province  and  proceeded  to  Rome  to 
make  his  oomplaint  there.  Jugurtha  had  expected  this,  and 
had  made  his  arrangements  to  meet  the  threatened  interven- 
tion«  In  the  camp  before  Numantia  he  had  learned  more 
from  Rome  than  a  lesson  in  tactics ;  the  Numidian  prince, 
introduced  to  the  circles  of  the  Roman  aristocracy,  had  at 
the  same  time  been  initiated  into  the  intrigues  of  Roman 
eoteries,  and  had  studied  at  the  fountain-head  what  might 
be  expected  fronri  Roman  nobles.  Even  then,  sixteen  years 
before  Micipsa's  death,  he  had  entered  into  disloyal  negotia- 
tions as  to  tJie  Numidian  succession  with  Roman  comrades 
of  rank,  and  8cipio  had  been  under  the  necessity  .^f  gravely 
reminding  him  that  it  was  becoming  in  foreign  princes  to 
be  on  terms  of  friendship  with  the  Roman  state  rather  than 
with  individual  Roman  citizens.  The  envoys  of  Jugurtha 
appeared  in  Rome,  furnished  with  something  more  than 
words :  that  they  had  chosen  the  right  means  of  diplomatic 
persuasion,  was  shown  by  the  result.  The  most  zealous 
diampions  of  AdherbaPs  just  title  were  with  incredible 
rapidity  convinced  that  Hiempsal  had  been  put  to  death  by 
his  subjects  on  account  of  his  cruelty,  and  that  the  author 
of  the  war  as  to  the  succession  was  not  Jugurtha,  but  Ad- 
hwbal.  Even  the  leading  men  in  the  senate  were  shocked 
at  the  scandal ;  Marcus  Scaurus  sought  to  check  it,  but  in 
vdn.  The  senate  passed  over  what  had  taken  place  in 
sQence,  and  ordained  that  the  two  surviving  testamentary 
k^irs  should  have  the  kingdom  equally  divided  between 
tiienn,  and  that,  for  the  prevention  of  fresh  quarrels,  the 
division  should  be  undertaken  by  a  commission  of  the  sen* 
ite.  This  was  done :  the  consular  Lucius  Opimius,  well- 
known  through  his  services  in  setting  aside  the  revolution, 
had  embraced  the  opportunity  of  gathering  the  reward  of 
his  patriotism,  and  had  got  himself  placed  at  the  head  of 
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the  commissi  >n.  The  division  turned  out  thoroughly  li 
&vour  of  Jugurtha,  and  not  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  con^ 
missioners ;  Cirta  (Constantine)  the  capital  with  its  port 
of  Rusicade  (Philippeville)  was  no  doubt  given  to  Adher* 
bal,  but  by  that  very  arrangement  the  portion  which  fell  to 
him  was  the  eastern  part  of  the  kingdom  consisting  almost 
wholly  of  sandy  deserts,  while  Jugurtha  obtained  the  fer- 
tile and  populous  western  half  (what  was  afterwards  Mav^ 
retania  Caesariensis  and  Sitifensis). 

This  was  bad;  but  matters  soon  became  worse.  In 
Mage  of  order  to  be  able  under  the  semblance  of  selfi 
^^^  defence  to  defraud  Adherbal  of  his   portioOi 

Jugurtha  provoked  him  to  war ;  but  when  the  weak  man, 
rendered  wiser  by  experience,  allowed  Jugurtha's  horsemen 
to  ravage  his  territory  unhindered  and  contented  himself 
with  lodging  complaints  at  Rome,  Jugurtha,  impatient  of 
ceremony,  began  the  war  even  without  pretext.  Adherbal 
was  totally  defeated  in  the  region  of  the  modem  Philippe- 
ville, and  threw  himself  into  his  capital  of  Cirta  in  the  im« 
mediate  vicinity.  While  the  siege  was  in  progress,  and 
Jugurtha's  troops  were  daily  skirmishing  with  the  nume- 
rous Italians  who  were  settled  in  Cirta  and  who  took  a  more 
vigorous  part  in  the  defence  of  the  city  than  the  Africans 
themselves,  the  commission  despatched  by  the  Roman  sen- 
ate on  Adherbal's  first  complaint  made  its  appearance; 
composed,  of  course,  of  young  inexperienced  men,  such  as 
the  government  of  those  times  regularly  employed  in  the 
««Aainary  missions  of  the  state.  The  envoys  demanded  that 
Jugurtha  should  allow  them  as  deputed  by  the  protecting 
power  to  Adherbal  to  enter  the  city,  and  generally  that  he 
should  suspend  hostilities  and  accept  their  mediation.  Ju- 
gurtha summarily  rejected  both  demands,  and  the  envoys 
bastily  returned  home — like  boys,  as  they  were — to  report 
to  the  fathers  of  the  city.  The  fathers  listened  to  the  re* 
port,  and  allowed  their  countrymen  in  Cirta  just  to  fight  on 
AS  long  as  they  pleased.  It  was  not  till,  in  the  fiflh  month 
of  the  siege,  a  messenger  of  Adherbal  stole  through  the 
entrenchments  of  the  enemy  and  a  letter  of  the  king  full 
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of  the  most  urgent  entreaties  reached  the  senate^  that  th€ 
latter  roused  itself  and  actually  resolved — not  to  declars 
war  as  the  minority  demanded,  but  to  send  a  new  embassy 
—an  embassy,  however,  headed  by  Marcus  Scaurus,  the 
great  conqueror  of  the  Taurisci  and  the  freedmen,  the  im- 
posing hero  of  the  aristocracy,  whose  mere  appearancs 
would  suffice  to  bring  the  refractory  king  to  a  different 
mind«  In  £iot  Jugurtha  appeared,  as  he  was  bidden,  at 
Utica  to  discuss  the  matter  with  Scaurus ;  endless  debates 
were  held ;  when  at  length  the  conference  was  concluded, 
not  the  slightest  result  had  been  obtained.  The  embassy 
returned  to  Rome  without  having  declared  war,  and  the 
king  went  back  again  to  the  siege  of  Cirta.  Adherbal  found 
himself  reduced  to  extremities  and  despaired  of  Roman 
support ;  the  Italians  in  Cirta  moreover,  weary  of  the  siege 
and  firmly  relying  for  their  own  safety  on  the  terror  of  the 
Roman  name,  urged  a  surrender.  So  the  town  capitulated* 
Jugurtha  ordered  his  adopted  brother  to  be  executed  amid 
oruel  tortures,  and  all  the  adult  male  population  of  the 
town,  Africans  as  well  as  Italians,  to  be  put  tc 
the  sword  (642). 
A  cry  of  indignation  rose  throughout  Italy.  The  minoi> 
ity  in  the  senate  itself  and  every  one  out  of  the 
senate  unanimously  condemned  the  government, 
^^  with  whom  the  honour  and  interest  of  the  coun- 

try seemed  mere  commodities  for  sale ;  loudest  of  ail  was 
the  condemning  voice  of  the  mercantile  dass,  which  was 
most  directly  affected  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  Roman  and 
Italian  merchants  at  Cirta.  It  is  tnle  that  the  majority  of 
the  senate  still  stru^led ;  they  appealed  to  the  class-inter- 
ests of  the  aristocracy,  and  set  in  motion  all  their  con* 
trivanoes  of  obstruction  and  delay,  with  a  view  to  preserve 
ttUl  longer  the  peace  which  they  loved.  But  when  Gains 
Hemmina^  designated  as  tribune  of  the  people  for  next 
year,  an  active  and  eloqiaent  man,  brought  the  matter  pul^ 
Itdy  forward  and  threatened  in  his  capacity  of  tribune  to 
call  tjhe  worst  offenders  to  judicial  account,  ths 
senate  permitted  war  to  be  declared  (642-41) 
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■gainst  Jugurtha.  The  step  seemed  taken  in  earnest 
The  envoys  of  Jugurtha  were  dismissed  from  Italy  without 
being  admitted  to  an  audience ;  the  new  consul  Lucius  Gal* 
pumiuA  Bestia,  who  was  distinguished,  among  the  members 
of  his  order  at  least,  by  judgment  and  actiTity,  prosecuted 
the  warlike  preparations  with  energy;  Marcus  Scaurua 
himself  took  the  post  of  a  commander  in  the  African  army. 
Li  a  short  time  a  Roman  army  was  on  African  ground,  and 
marching  upward  along  the  Bagradas  (Mejerdah)  advanced 
into  the  Numidian  kingdom,  where  the  towns  most  remote 
from  the  seat  of  the  royal  power,  such  as  Great  Leptls^ 
voluntarily  sent  in  their  submission,  while  Bocchus  king  of 
Mauretania,  although  his  daughter  was  married  to  Jugurtha^ 
offered  friendship  and  alliance  to  the  Romans.  Jugurtha 
himself  lost  courage,  and  sent  envoys  to  the  Roman  head* 
quarters  to  request  an  armistice.  The  end  of  the  contest 
seemed  near,  and  came  still  more  rapidly  than  was  ex* 
pected.  The  treaty  with  Bocchus  broke  down,  because  the 
king,  unacquainted  with  Roman  cuatomsi  bad  oonceiven 
that  he  should  be  able  to  conclude  a  treaty  so  advantageous 
for  the  Romans  without  any  gratuity,  and  therefore  had 
neglected  to  furnish  his  envoys  with  the  usual  market  price 
of  Roman  alliances.  Jugurtha  at  all  events  knew  Roman 
institutions  better,  and  had  not  omitted  to  support  bis  pro- 
posals for  an  armistice  by  a  due  accompaniment  of  money ; 
but  he  too  was  deceived.  Afler  the  first  negotiations  it 
turned  out  that  not  an  armistice  merely  but  a  peace  was 
purchaseable  at  the  Roman  head-quarters.  The  royal  treaa* 
ury  was  still  well  filled  with  the  savings  of  Massinissa ;  the 
Treaty  be-  transaction  was  soon  settled.  The  treaty  was 
kveok^BMM  concluded,  after  it  had  been  for  the  sake  of  form 
■■**•■  submitted  to  a  council  of  war,  whose  consenft 

was  procured  afler  an  irregular  and  extremely  summary 
discussion.  Jugurtha  submitted  at  discretion  ;  but  the  vio^ 
tor  was  merciful  and  ^ave  him  back  his  kingdom  undimin 
nhod,  in  consideration  of  his  paying  a  moderate  fine  ami 
delivering  up  the  Roman  deserters  and  the  war 
elephants  (043) ;  the  greater  part  of  the  lattei 
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tiie  king  afterwards  repurchased  by  bargaining  with  tbs 
individual  Roman  commandants  and  officers.  ^ 

On  the  news  of  this  peace  the  storm  once  more  broke 
forth  in  Rome.  Everybody  knew  how  the  peace  had  been 
brought  about ;  even  Scaurus  was  evidently  open  to  bribery, 
only  at  a  price  higher  than  the  ordinary  senatorial  average. 
The  legal  validity  of  the  peace  was  seriously  assailed  in  the 
senate ;  Gaius  Memmius  declared  that  the  king,  if  he  had 
really  submitted  uncondiUonally,  could  not  refuse  to  appear 
in  Rome,  and  that  he  should  accordingly  be  summoned  be* 
fore  them,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  how  the  matter 
actually  stood  as  to  the  thoroughly  irregular  negotiations 
for  peace  by  hearing  the  two  contracting  parties.  They 
yielded  to  the  inconvenient  demand  :  but  at  the  same  time 
granted  a  safe-conduct  to  the  king  inconsistently  with  the 
law,  for  he  came  not  as  an  enemy,  but  as  one  who  had  made 
his  submission.  Thereupon  the  king  actually  appeared  at 
Rome  and  presented  himself  to  be  heard  before  the  assem* 
bled  people,  which  was  with  difficulty  induced  to  respect 
the  safe-conduct  and  to  refrain  from  tearing  in  pieces  on  the 
spot  the  murderer  of  the  Italians  at  Cirta.  But  scarcely 
had  Graius  Memmius  addressed  his  first  question  to  the 
king,  when  one  of  his  colleagues  interfered  in  virtue  of  his 
veto  and  enjoined  the  king  to  be  silent.  Here  too  African 
gold  was  more  powerful  than  the  will  of  the  sovereign  peo- 
ple and  of  its  supreme  magistrates.  Meanwhile  the  discus- 
sions respecting  the  validity  of  the  peace  so  concluded  went 
on  in  the  senate,  and  the  new  consul  Spurius  Postumius 
Albinus  zealously  supported  the  proposal  to  cancel  it,  in 
the  expectation  that  in  that  case  the  chief  command  in 
Afirica  would  devolve  on  him.  This  induced  Massiva,  a 
grandson  of  Massinissa  living  in  Home,  to  assert  before 
the  senate  his  claims  to  the  vacant  Numidian  kingdom ; 
apon  which  Bomilcar,  one  of  the  confidants  of  king  Jugur- 
tha,  doubtless  under  his  instructions  made  away  with  the 
rival  of  his  master  by  assassination,  and,  when  he  was 
proMonted  on  account  of  it,  escaped  with  Jugurtha's  aid 
from  Rome. 
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This  new  outrage  perpetrated  under  the  e/es  of  tbt 
OuMiiiBg  Roman  government  was  at  least  so  far  eflfectualf 
llJ^^  that  the  senate  now  cancelled  the  peace  and 

^cu^tion     diffoiissed  the  king  from  the  city  (winter  of 
iH-iioi  643-644).     The  war  was  accordingly  resumed| 

and  the  consul  Spurius  Albinus  was  invested  with  the  conn 
mand  (644).  But  the  African  army  down  to  its 
lowest  ranks  was  in  a  state  of  disorganization 
oorresponding  to  such  a  political  and  military  superintend- 
ence. Not  only  had  discipline  ceased  and  the  spoliation  of 
Numidian  townships  and  even  of  the  Roman  provincial 
territory  become  during  the  suspension  of  hostilities  the 
chief  business  of  the  Roman  soldiery,  but  not  a  few  officers 
and  soldiers  had  as  well  as  their  generals  entered  into  secret 
understanding  with  the  enemy.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  audi 
an  army  could  do  nothing  in  the  field ;  and  if  Jugurtha  on 
this  occasion  bribed  the  Roman  general  into  inaction^  as 
was  afterwards  judicially  asserted  against  the  latter,  he  did 
in  truth  what  was  superfluous.  Spurius  Albinus  therefore 
contented  himself  with  doing  nothing.  On  the  other  hand 
his  brother  who  afVer  his  departure  assumed  the  interim 
command — the  equally  foolhardy  and  incapable  Aulus  Pos- 
tumius — in  the  middle  of  winter  fell  on  the  idea  of  seizing 
by  a  bold  coup  de  main  the  treasures  of  the  king,  which 
Were  kept  in  the  town  of  Suthul  (afterwards  Calama,  now 
Guelma)  difficult  of  access  and  still  more  difficult  of  con- 
quest. The  army  set  out  thither  and  reached  the  town; 
but  the  siege  was  unsuccessful  and  without  prospect  of  re- 
sult, and,  when  the  king  who  had  remained  for  a  time  with 
his  troops  in  front  of  the  town  went  into  the  desert,  the 
Roman  general  preferred  to  pursue  him.  This  was  pre- 
eisely  what  Jugurtha  intended;  in  a  nocturnal  assault, 
which  was  favoured  by  the  difficulties  of  the  ground  and 
the  secret  understanding  which  Jugurtha  had  with  some  in 
^  the  Roman  army,  the  Numidians  captured  thi 

Monofth*       Roman  camp,  and  drove  the  Romans,  many  of 
HMond  whom  were  unarmed,  before  them  in  the  most 

complete  and  disgraceful  rout.     The  consequenct 
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'was  a  capitulation,  the  terms  of  which — ^the  marching  of! 
C3f  the  Roman  army  under  the  yoke,  the  immediate  evacuuc 
^on  of  the  who«e  Numidian  territory,  and  the  renewal  of 
the  treaty  cancelled  by  the  senate — were  dictated  by  Ju> 
gurtha  and  accepted   by   the   Romans  (in  tha 
beginning  of  645). 
Tkis  was  too  much  to  be  borne.     While  the  Africanii 
^^___^  were  exulting  and  the  prospect — thus  suddenly 

tknintb*      Opened  up— of  such  an  overthrow  of  the  aliec 
^*'*^  domination  as  had  been  reckoned  scarcely  possi- 

l>le  was  bringing  numerous  tribes  of  the  free  and  half-free 
inhabitants  of  the  desert  to  the  standards  of  the  victoriou9 
Itingi  public  opinion  in  Italy  was  vehemently  aroused 
against  the  equally  corrupt  and  pernicious  governing  ariii 
tocracy,  and  broke  out  in  a  storm  of  prosecutions  which, 
ibatered  by  the  exasperation  of  the  mercantile  class,  swept 
away  a  succession  of  victims  from  the  highest  circles  of  the 
nobility.  On  the  proposal  of  the  tribune  of  the  people 
Gains  Mamilius  Limetanus,  in  spite  of  the  timid  attempts 
of  the  senate  to  avert  the  threatened  punishment,  an  extra- 
ordinary jury-commission  was  appointed  to  investigate  the 
high  treason  that  had  occurred  in  connection  with  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Numidian  succession  ;  and  its  sentences  sent  the 
two  former  commanders  in  chief  Gains  Bestia  and  Spurius 
Albinus  as  well  as  Lucius  Opimius,  the  head  of  the  first 
African  commission  and  the  executioner  withal  of  Gains 
Gracchus,  along  with  numerous  other  less  notable  men  of 
the  government  party,  guilty  and  innocent,  into  exile. 
That  these  prosecutions,  however,  were  only  intended  to 
appease  the  excitement  of  public  opinion,  in  the  capitalist 
circles  more  especially,  by  the  sacrifice  of  some  of  the  per* 
sons  chiefly  compromised,  and  that  there  was  in  them  not 
the  slightest  trace  of  a  revolt  against  the  aristocracy  or 
aristocratic  government  in  itself,  is  shown  very  clearly  by 
the  fiwst  that  no  one  ventured  to  attack  the  guiltiest  of  the 
guilty,  the  prudent  and  powerful  Scaurus ;  on  the  contrary 
he  was  about  this  very  time  elected  censor  and  also,  incredii 
Ue  as  it  may  seem,  chosen  as  one  of  the  pre9?dents  of  thi 
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extraordinary  coirraission  of  treason.  Still  less  was  any 
attempt  even  made  to  interfere  with  the  functions  of  thf 
government,  and  it  was  leA;  sole{y  to  the  senate  to  put  an 
end  to  the  Numidian  scandal  in  a  manner  as  gentle  as  po»> 
sible  for  the  aristocracy;  for  that  it  was  time  to  do  sc^ 
even  the  most  aristocratic  aristocrat  probably  b^an  to 
perceive. 

The  senate  in  the  first  place  cancelled  the  second  treaty 

of  peace — to  surrender  to  the  enemy  the  oom* 
of  the  aeS*  mandcr  who  had  concluded  it,  as  was  done  some 
end  treaty,  ^hj^y  years  before,  seemed  according  to  the 
new  ideas  of  the  sanctity  of  treaties  no  longer  necessary-— 
and  determined,  this  time  in  all  earnest,  to  renew  the  war. 
The  supreme  command  in  Africa  was  entrusted,  as  waa 
natural,  to  an  aristocrat,  but  yet  to  one  of  the  few  men  of 
quality  who  in  a  military  and  moral  point  of  view  were 
xeteiineap.  equal  to  the  task.  The  choice  fell  on  Quintos 
fh^iS^^  Metellus.  He  was,  like  the  whole  powerful 
■""^d.  family  to  which  he  belonged,  in  principle  a  rigid 

and  unscrupulous  aristocrat :  as  a  magistrate,  he,  no  doubt, 
reckoned  it  honourable  to  hire  assassins  for  the  good  of  the 
state  and  would  probably  have  ridiculed  the  act  of  Fabri* 
cius  towards  Pyrrhus  as  romantic  knight  errantry,  but  he 
was  an  inflexible  administrator  accessible  neither  to  fear  nor 
to  corruption,  and  a  judicious  and  experienced  warrior.  In 
this  respect  he  was  so  far  free  from  the  prejudices  of  his 
order  that  he  selected  as  his  lieutenants  not  men  of  rank, 
but  the  excellent  officer  Publius  Rutilius  Rufus,  who  was 
esteemed  in  military  circles  for  his  exemplary  discipline 
and  as  the  author  of  an  altered  and  improved  system  of 
drill,  and  the  brave  Latin  farmer's  son  Gaius  Marius,  whf 
had  risen  from  the  pike.     Attended  by  these  and  other  able 

officers,  Metellus  presented  himself  in  the  course 

109 

jf  645  as  consul  and  commander  in  chief  to  the 
African  army,  which  he  found  in  such  disorder  that  the 
generals  had  not  hitherto  ventured  to  Ifad  it  into  the  en^ 
my's  territory  and  it  was  formidable  to  none  save  the  nn 
happy  inhabitants  of  the  Roman  province.     It  was  sternly 
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and  speedily  reorganized,  and  in  the  spring  ol 
646*  Metellus  led  it  over  the  Numidian  froa 
tier.  When  Jugurtha  perpeived  the  altered  state  of  things^ 
lie  gave  himself  ap  as  lost,  and,  before  the  struggle  begaOi 
made  earnest  proposals  for  an  accommodation,  requesting 
■Miavaiof  ultimately  nothing  more  than  a  guarantee  for 
tbmwmt.  jjja  ijfe^  Metellus,  however,  was  resolved  and 
perhaps  even  instructed  not  to  terminate  the  war  except 

*  In  the  fkaehuUiog  and  olerer  deaoription  of  this  war  by  Sallusf 
the  chronology  has  been  uuduly  neglected.    The  war  terminated  in  the 
anmmer  of  649  (e.  114);  if  therefore  Marius  bogan  hia 
1^  management  of  the  war  as  consul  in  647,  he  held  the  com* 

mand  there  in  three  campugns.    But  the  narratiye  de- 
scribes only  two,  and  does  so  rightly.    To  all  appearance  Metdlua  went 
to  Africa  as  early  as  646,  but,  as  he  arrived  late  (e,  87, 
44),  and  the  reorganization  of  the  army  cost  time  (c.  44), 
be  only  began  his  operations  in  the  following  year ;  and  in  like  manner 
Mariofli  who  was  likewise  detained  for  a  considerable  time  in  Italy  by 
his  military  preparations  (c.  84),  entered  on  the  chief  com* 
mand  either  as  consul  in  647  late  in  the  season  and  afler 
^^  the  close  of  the  campaign,  or  only  as  proconsul  in  648 ; 

IML  80  that  the  two  campaigns  of  Metellus  thus  fall  in  646, 

^^W^  f     ^'^f  "^^  ^'^^^  ^^  Marius  in  648,  649.     With  this  view  the 

cironmstance  also  very  well  accords,  that  the  battle  at  the 

Muthul  and  the  siege  of  Zama  must,  from  the  relation  in  which  they 

stand  to  Marius'  candidature  for  the  consulship,  be  neces* 

sarily  placed  in  646.     In  no  case  can  the  author  be  pro* 

^^  nounced  free  from  inaccuracies;  Marius,  for  instance,  it 

Sfcn  spoken  of  by  him  as  consul  in  649. 

The  question  would  be  easily  settled,  if  the  senate  had  prolonged 

Ike  command  of  Metellus  and  that  prolongation  had  delayed  Marius' 

departure ;  for  this  could  not  apply  to  the  campaign  of 

646,  for  which  Marius  could  make  no  claim  at  all  to  the 

107.  command,  but  only  to  that  of  647.    But  that  h3rpotheaia, 

hitherto  outrent,  rests  only  on  an  interpolation  of  e,  78,  7 

williig  in  the  best  manuscripts  of  both  families,  and  is  in  itself  iok 

probable,  for  the  decree  of  the  senate  could  not  in  law  trench  on  the 

resolution  of  the  people,  and  Sallust  nowhere  says  one  word  as  to 

Mai  ins  having  voluntarily  yielded  so  far,  but  rather  the  contrary.    At 

the  defective  passage  referred  to  there  stood  probably  something  quitt 

dUTerent — perhaps:  [ei  (Mario)  vH  Gallia provineia  mi]  tei^pmUo  [matl 

mmUui]  deenmrat ;  •a  rmfru^trafmL 
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with  the  unconditional  subjugation  and  exe^sutioi  of  thi 
daring  client-prince ;  which  was  in  &ct  the  only  issue  that 
oould  satisfy  the  Romans.  Jugurtha  since  the  victory  over 
Albinus  was  regarded  as  the  deliverer  of  Libya  from  tht 
rule  of  the  hated  foreigners  ;  unscrupulous  and  cunning  as 
he  was,  and  unwieldy  as  was  the  Roman  government,  hf 
might  at  any  time  even  after  a  peace  rekindle  the  war  in 
his  native  country  ;  tranquillity  would  not  be  secured,  a&J 
the  removal  of  the  African  army  would  not  be  possible, 
until  king  Jugurtha  should  cease  to  exist*  Officially  Metel* 
lus  gave  evasive  answers  to  the  proposals  of  the  king; 
secretly  he  instigated  the  envoys  to  deliver  their  master 
dead  or  alive  to  the  Romans.  But,  when  the  Roman  gene- 
ral undertook  to  compete  with  the  African  in  the  field 
of  assassination,  he  there  met  his  master ;  Jugurtha  saw 
through  Uie  scheme,  and,  when  he  could  not  do  otherwise, 
prepared  for  a  desperate  resistance. 

Beyond  the  utterly  barren  mountain-range,  over  which 
B«tue  on  l^y  t^he  route  of  the  Romans  into  the  interior,  a 
the  MuthnL  piaj^  of  eighteen  miles  in  breadth  extended  as 
far  as  the  river  Muthul,  which  ran  parallel  to  the  mountain- 
chain.  The  plain  was  destitute  of  water  and  of  trees  ex- 
cept in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  river,  and  was  only 
intersected  by  a  ridge  of  hills  covered  with  low  brushwood. 
On  this  ridge  of  hills  Jugurtha  awaited  the  Roman  army. 
His  troops  were  arranged  in  two  masses ;  the  one,  includ- 
ing a  part  of  the  infantry  and  the  elephants,  under  Bomil- 
car  at  the  point  where  the  ridge  abutted  on  the  river,  the 
other,  embracing  the  flower  of  the  infiintry  and  all  the  oaT* 
airy,  higher  up  towards  the  mountain-chain,  concealed  by 
the  bushes.  On  debouching  from  the  mountains,  the  R^ 
mans  saw  the  enemy  in  a  position  completely  commanding 
their  right  flank ;  and,  as  they  could  not  possibly  remain 
Dn  the  bare  and  arid  crest  of  the  chain  and  were  under  th« 
necessity  of  reaching  the  river,  they  had  to  solve  the  diffi- 
cult problem  of  gaining  the  stream  through  the  entirely 
open  plain  of  eighteen  miles  in  breadth,  under  the  eyes  of 
the  enemy's  horsemen  and  without  light  cavalry  of  theit 
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own.  Metellus  despatched  a  detacnment  under  Kufiu 
straight  towards  the  river,  to  pitch  a  camp  there ;  the  main 
body  marched  from  the  defiles  of  the  mountain-chain  in  an 
oblique  direction  through  the  plain  towards  the  ridge  of 
hilla,  with  a  yiew  to  dislodge  the  enemy  from  the  lattei 
Bat  this  march  in  the  plain  threatened  to  become  the  de^ 
■troedon  of  the  army  ;  for,  while  Numidian  in&ntry  occu* 
pied  the  mountain  defiles  in  the  rear  of  the  Romans  as  the 
latter  evacuated  them,  the  Roman  attacking  column  found 
itsolf  assailed  on  all  sides  by  swarms  of  the  enemy's  horsey 
who  charged  down  on  it  from  the  ridge.  The  constant  on* 
set  of  the  hostile  swarms  hindered  the  advance,  and  the 
battle  threatened  to  resolve  itself  into  a  number  of  con* 
fused  and  detached  conflicts ;  while  at  the  same  time  Bomil* 
car  with  his  division  detained  the  corps  under  Rufus,  to 
prevent  it  from  hastening  to  the  help  of  the  hard-pressed 
main  army.  Nevertheless  Metellus  and  Marius  with  a 
couple  of  thousand  soldiers  succeeded  in  reaching  the  foot 
of  the  ridge ;  and  the  Numidian  infantry  which  defended 
the  heights,  in  spite  of  their  superior  numbers  and  favour- 
able position,  fled  almost  without  resistance  when  the 
legionaries  charged  at  a  rapid  pace  up  the  hill.  The  Nu- 
midian infantry  held  its  ground  equally  ill  against  Rufus ; 
it  was  scattered  at  the  first  charge,  and  the  elephants  were 
all  killed  or  captured  on  the  broken  ground,  l^te  in  the 
evening  the  two  Roman  divisions,  each  victorious  on  its 
own  part  and  each  anxious  as  to  the  fate  of  the  other,  met 
between  the  two  fields  of  battle.  It  was  a  battle  attesting 
alike  the  uncommon  military  talent  of  Jugurtha  and  the 
indestructible  solidity  of  the  Roman  infantry,  which  alone 
had  converted  their  strategical  defeat  into  a  victory.  Ju- 
gartha  sent  home  a  great  part  of  his  troops  alter  the  battle, 
and  restricted  himself  to  a  guerilla  warfare,  which  he  like- 
wise managed  with  skill. 

The  two  Roman  columns,  the  one  led  by  Metellus,  th« 
other  by  Marius — who,  although  by  birth  and 


Vnmidia 

the  Mutliul  the  first  place  among  the  chiefs  of 


opiedby     rank  the  humblest,  occupied  since  the  battle  oa 

Um  Romans. 
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the  staff— traversed  the  Numidian  territory,  occupied  t4« 
towns,  and,  when  any  place  did  not  readily  open  its  gate*, 
put  to  death  the  adult  male  population.  But  the  most  oon< 
siderable  of  the  towns  in  the  valley  of  the  Bagradas,  ZaiQ«| 
opposed  to  the  Romans  a  serious  resistance  which  the  king 
energetically  supported.  He  was  even  successful  in  sui^ 
prising  the  Roman  camp;  and  the  Romans  found  them* 
selves  at  last  compelled  to  abandon  the  siege  and  to  go  into 
winter  quarters.  For  the  sake  of  more  easily  provialoD* 
ing  his  army  Metellus,  leaving  behind  garrisons  in  the  con- 
quered towns,  transferred  it  into  the  Roman  province,  and 
employed  the  opportunity  of  suspended  hostilities  to  inal^ 
tute  fresh  negotiations,  showing  a  disposition  to  grant  to 
the  king  a  peace  on  tolerable  terms.  Jugurtha  readily 
entered  into  them ;  he  had  at  once  bound  himself  to  pay 
200,000  pounds  of  silver,  and  had  even  delivered  up  hii 
elephants  and  300  hostages,  as  well  as  3,000  Roman  deserU 
ors  who  were  immediately  put  to  death.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  the  king's  most  confidential  counsellor, 
Bomilcar — who  not  unreasonably  apprehended  that,  if  peace 
should  ensue,  Jugurtha  would  deliver  him  up  as  the  mur- 
derer of  Massiva  to  the  Roman  courts — was  gained  by  Me- 
tellus and  induced,  in  consideration  of  an  assurance  of  im- 
punity as  respected  that  murder  and  of  great  rewards,  to 
promise  that  he  would  deliver  the  king  alive  or  dead  into 
the  hands  of  the  Romans.  But  neither  that  official  negotii^ 
tion  nor  this  intrigue  led  to  the  desired  result.  When  M^ 
tellus  brought  forward  the  suggestion  that  the  king  should 
give  himself  up  in  person  as  a  prisoner,  the  latter  broke  off 
the  negotiations ;  Boniilcar's  intercourse  with  the  enemy 
was  discovered,  and  he  was  arrested  and  executed.  These 
diplomatic  cabals  of  the  meanest  kind  admit  of  no  apology  ; 
but  the  Romans  had  every  reason  to  aim  at  the  possession 
of  the  person  of  their  antagonist.  The  war  had  reached  a 
point,  at  which  it  could  neither  be  carried  farther  nor  abai^ 
doned.  The  state  of  feeling  in  Numidia  was  evinced  by 
the  revolt  of  Vaga,*  the  most  considerable  of  the  citiet 

•  Or  Vacca,  now  Beja  on  the  Mejerdah. 
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occupied  by  the  Romans,  in  the  winter  of 
646-7 ;  00  which  occasion  the  whole  Rooian 
garrison,  officers  and  men,  were  put  to  death  with  the  ex- 
caption  of  the  commandant  Titus  Turpiiius  Silanus,  who 
vas  afterwards — ^whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  we  cannot 
tell— condemned  to  death  by  a  Roman  court-martial  and 
executed  for  having  an  understanding  with  the  enemy.  The 
town  was  surprised  by  Metellus  on  the  second  day  ailer  ita 
revolt,  and  given  over  to  all  the  rigour  of  martial  law ;  but 
if  such  was  the  temper  of  the  easily  reached  and  compara- 
tively submissive  dwellers  on  the  banks  of  the  Bagradas, 
what  might  be  expected  farther  inland  and  among  the  rov- 
ing tribes  of  the  desert  1  Jugurtha  was  the  idol  of  the 
Africans,  who  readily  overlooked  the  double  fratricide  in 
the  liberator  and  avenger  of  their  nation.  Twenty  years 
afterwards  a  Numidian  corps  which  was  fighting  in  Italy  for 
the  Romans  had  to  be  sent  back  in  all  haste  to  Africa,  when 
the  son  of  Jugurtha  appeared  in  the  enemy's  ranks ;  we 
may  infer  from  this,  how  great  was  the  influence  which  he 
himself  exercised  over  his  people.  What  prospect  was 
there  of  a  termination  of  the  struggle  in  regions  where  the 
combined  peculiarities  of  the  population  and  of  the  soil 
allowed  a  leader  who  had  once  secured  the  sympathies  of 
the  nation  to  protract  the  war  in  endless  guerilla  conflicts, 
or  even  to  let  it  sleep  for  a  time  in  order  to  revive  it  at  the 
right  moment  with  renewed  vigour  ? 

When  Metellus  again  took  the  field  in  647,  Jugurtha 

nowher3  held  his  ground  against  him ;  he  ap- 

Wttrintiie      pcared  now  at  one  point,  now  at  another  fur  dis- 


tant ;  it  seemed  as  if  they  would  as  easily  gel 
the  better  of  the  lions  as  of  these  horsemen  of  the  desert, 
A  battle  was  fought,  a  victory  was  won ;  but  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  say  what  had  been  gained  by  the  victory.  The  king 
had  vanished  out  of  sight  in  the  distance.  In  the  interior 
of  the  modem  beylik  of  Tunis,  close  on  the  edge  of  the 
great  doeert  and  separated  from  the  valley  of  the  Mcjerdab 
by  an  arid  and  treeless  steppe  of  forty-five  miles  in  breadth, 
there  were  situated  amidst  oases  provided  with  springs  two 
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strong  places,  Thala  to  the  north  (afberwards  Iheleptc,  near 
Husch-^l-Cheme),  and  Capsa  (Kafsa)  farther  south  ;  Jogur- 
tha  had  retired  to  the  former  town  with  his  children,  his 
treasures,  and  the  flower  of  his  troops,  there  to  await  better 
times.  Metellus  ventured  to  follow  the  king  through  a 
desert,  in  which  his  troops  had  to  carry  water  along  with 
ihem  in  skins;  Thala  was  reached  and  fell  after  a  forty 
days'  siege ;  but  the  Roman  deserters  destroyed  the  oioei 
Taluable  part  of  the  booty  along  with  the  building  in  wbioli 
they  burnt  themselves  after  the  capture  of  the  town,  and^- 
what  was  of  more  consequence — king  Jugurtha  escaped  with 
his  children  and  his  chest.  Numidia  was  no  doubt  virtually 
in  the  hands  of  the  Romans ;  but,  instead  of  their  object 
being  thereby  gained,  the  war  seemed  only  to  extend  over 
a  field  wider  and  wider.  In  the  south  the  free  Gaetulian 
tribes  of  the  desert  began  at  the  call  of  Jugurtha  a  national 
war  against  the  Romans.  In  the  west  Bocchus 
tanianoom-  king  of  Msuretania,  whose  friendship  the  Ro- 
p  ca  ont.  mans  had  in  earlier  times  despised,  seemed  now 
not  indisposed  to  make  common  cause  with  his  son-in-law 
against  them ;  he  not  onJy  received  him  at  his  court,  but, 
uniting  to  Jugurtha's  followers  his  own  numberless  swarms 
of  horsemen,  he  marched  into  the  region  of  Cirta,  where 
Metellus  was  in  winter-quarters.  They  began  to  negotiate : 
it  was  clear  that  in  the  person  of  Jugurtha  he  held  in  his 
hands  the  real  prize  of  the  struggle  for  Rome.  But  what 
were  his  intentions — ^whether  to  sell  his  son-in-law  dear  to 
the  Romans,  or  to  take  up  the  national  war  in  concert  with 
that  son-in-law — neither  the  Romans  nor  Jugurtha  nor  per- 
haps even  the  king  himself  knew  ;  and  he  was  in  no  hurry 
to  abandon  his  ambiguous  position. 

Thereupon  Metellus  left  the  province,  which  he  had 
luriuaoom-  ^^^^  Compelled  by  decree  of  the  people  to  give 
Bander-in-      up  to  his  former  lieutenant  Marius  who  waa 

thief. 

now  consul ;  and  the  latter  assumed  the  supreme 
command  for  the  next  campaign  in  648.     He 
was  indebted  for  it  in  some  degree  to  a  revolution.     Rely- 
ing on  the  services  m  hich  he  had  rendered  and  at  the 
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time  on  oracles  which  had  been  oommunicated  to  hini,  he 
had  resolved  to  come  forward  as  a  candidate  for  the  c  msul- 
ship.     If  the  aristocracy  had  supported  the  constitutional, 
and  in  other  respects  quite  justifiable,  candidature  of  this 
%ble  man,  who  was  not  at  all  inclined  to  take  part  with  the 
apposition,  nothing  would  have  come  of  the  matter  but  the 
enrc^ment  of  a  new  family  in  the  consular  Fasti.     Instead 
of  this  the  roan  of  non-noble  birth,  who  aspired  to  the  high- 
est public  dignity,  was  reviled  by  the  whole  governing  caste 
as  a  daring  innovator  and  revolutionist ;  just  as  the  plebeian 
candidate  had  been  formerly  treated  by  the  patricians,  but 
now  without  any  formal  ground  in  law.     The  brave  officer 
was  sneered  at  in  sharp  language  by  Metellus — Mar i us  was 
told  that  he  might  wait  with  his  candidature  till  Metellus' 
son,  a  beardless  boy,  could  be  his  colleague — and  he  was 
with  the  worst  grace  suffered  to  leave  almost  at  the  last 
moment,  that  he  might  appear  in  the  capital  as 
a  candidate  for  the  consulship  of  647.     There 
he  amply  retaliated  on  his  general  the  wrong  which  he 
had  suffered,  by  criticising  before  the  gaping  multitude  the 
conduct  of  the  war  and  the  adt^inistration  of  Metellus  in 
Africa  in  a  manner  as  unmilitary  as  it  was  disgracefully  un- 
fair ;  and  he  did  not  even  disdain  to  serve  up  to  the  darling 
populace  —  always   whispering    about  secret    conspiracies 
equally  unprecedented  and  indubitable  on  the  part  of  their 
noble  masters — the  silly  story,  that  Metellus  was  design- 
edly protracting  the  war  in  order  to  remain  as  long  as  pos- 
sible commander-in-chief.     To  the  idlers  of  the  streets  this 
was  quite  clear :  numerous  persons  unfriendly  for  reasons 
good  or  bad  to  the  government,  and  especially  the  justly 
indignant  mercantile  order,  desired  nothing  better  than  such 
an  opportunity  of  annoying  the  aristocracy  in  its  most  sen- 
sitive point :  he  was  elected  to  the  consulship  by  an  enor- 
mous minority,  and  not  only  so,  but,  while  in  other  cases 
by  the  law  of  Gains  Gracchus  the  duty  of  determining  the 
respective  functions  to  be  assigned  to  the  consuls  lay  with 
the  senate  (p.  147),  he  was  exceptionally  invested  by  decree 
of  the  people  with  the  supreme  command  in  the  African  war 
Vol.  m—  9 
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Accordingly  he  succeeded  Metellus  in  648 ;  but  his  oon« 
106.  fident  promise  to  do  better  than  his  predecessor 

^Jg^^         and  to  deliver  Jugurtha  bound  hand  and  foot 
'•'^^  with  all  speed  at  Rome  was  more  easily  giveo 

than  fulfilled.    Marios  carried  on  a  desultory  warfiure  with 
the  Gaetulians ;  he  reduced  several  towns  that  had  not  prei 
viously   been   occupied ;    he  undertook  an  expedition  to 
Capsa  which  surpassed  even  that  of  Thala  in  difficulty,  took 
the  town  by  capitulation,  and  in  spite  of  the  oonvoatioEj 
caused  all  the  adult  men  in  it  to  be  slain — ^the  only  means . 
no  doubt,  of  preventing  the  renewed  revolt  of  that  remote 
city  of  the  desert;   he  attacked  a  mountain-stronghold — 
situated  on  the  river  Molochath,  which  separated  the  No- 
midian  territory  from  the  Mauretanian — whither  Jugurtha 
had  conveyed  his  treasure-chest,  and,  just  as  he  was  about 
to  desist  from  the  siege  in  despair  of  success,  fortunately 
gained  possession  of  the  impregnable  fastness  through  the 
coup  de  main  of  some  daring  climbers.     Had  his  object 
merely  been  to  harden  the  army  by  bold  razzias  and  to 
procure  booty  for  the  soldiers,  or  even  to  eclipse  the  march 
of  Metellus  into  the  desert  by  an  expedition  going  still 
farther,  this  method  of  warfare  might  be  allowed  to  pass 
unchallenged ;    but  the  main  object  to  be  aimed  at,  and 
which  Metellus  had  steadfastly  and  perseveringly  kept  in 
view — the  capture  of  Jugurtha — was  in  this  w^ay  utterly 
set  aside.     The  expedition  of  Marius  to  Capsa  was  an  ad- 
venture  as  aimless,  as  that  of  Metellus  to  Thala  had  been 
judicious ;    but  the  expedition   to   the   Molochath,   which 
passed  along  the  border  of,  if  not  into,  the  Mauretanian  ter- 
ritory, was  directly  repugnant  to  sound  policy.     King  Boo- 
chus,  in  whose  power  it  lay  to  bring  the  war  to  an  issue 
favourable  for  the  Romans  or  endlessly  to  prolong  it,  now 
cv>ncluded  with  Jugurtha  a  treaty,  in  which  the  latter  ceded 
to  him  a  part  of  his  kingdom  and  Bocchus  promised  actively 
to  support  his  son-in-law  against  Rome.     The  Roman  army, 
which  was  returning  from  the  river  Molochath,  found  itself 
one  evening  suddenly  surrounded  by  immense  masses  of 
Mauretanian  and  Numidian  cavalry ;  they  were  obliged  to 
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light  ju8(  BH  the  divUioDs  stood  without  forming  in  a  propei 
order  of  battle  or  following  any  leading  command,  and  had 
to  deem  themselves  fortunate  when  their   sadly-thinned 
troops  were  brought  into  temporary  safety  for  the  night  on 
two  hills  not  &r  remote  from  each  other.     But  the  culpable 
negligence  of  the  Africans  intoxicated  with  victory  wrested 
from  them  its  consequences;  they  allowed  themselves  tl 
be  surprised  in  a  deep  sleep  during  the  morning  twilight  by 
the  Koman  troops  which  had  been  in  some  measure  re- 
organized during  the  night,  and  were  fortunately  dispersed. 
Thereupon  the  Roman  army  continued  its  retreat  in  better 
order  and  with  greater  caution ;  but  it  was  yet  again  assailed 
simultaneously  on  all  the  four  sides  and  was  in  great  danger, 
till  the  cavalry  officer  Lucius  Cornelius  Sulla  first  dispersed 
the  squadrons  opposed  to  him  and  then,  rapidly  returning 
from  their  pursuit,. threw  himself  also  on  Jugurtha  and  Boo- 
ehu8  at  the  point  where  they  in  person  pressed  hard  on  the 
rear  of  the  Roman  infantry.     Thus  this  attack  also  was  sue- 
cessfully  repelled ;   Marius  brought  his  army 
back  to  Cirta,  and  took  up  his  winter  quarters 
there  (648-9). 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  we  can  yet  understand  why  the 

Romans  now,   after    king    Bocchus   had  com- 

Urasii^       menced  the  war,  began  to  make  most  zealous 

^'*^**''**"         exertions  to  secure  his  friendship,  which  they 

had  at  first  slighted  and  thereafter  had  at  least  not  specially 

sought ;  by  doing  so  they  gained  this  advantage,  that  no 

formal  declaration  of  war  took  place  on  the  part  of  Maure* 

tania.     King  Bocchus  was  not  unwilling  to  return  to  hia  old 

ambiguous  position  :  without  dissolving  his  agreement  with 

Jugurtha  or  dismissing  him,  he  entered  into  negotiationi 

with  the  Roman  general  respecting  the  terms  of  an  alliance 

with  Rome.     When  they  were  agreed  or  seemed  to  be  so, 

the  king  requested  that,  for  the  purpose  of  concluding  the 

treaty  and  receiving  the  royal  captive,  Marius  would  send 

to  him  Lucius  Sulla,  who  was  known  send  acceptable  to  the 

king  partly  from  his  having  formerly  appeared  as  envoy  of 

the  senate  at  the  Mauretanian  court,  partly  from  the  com 
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tnendatioiiB  of  the  Mauretanian  envoys  destined  for  Roni€ 
to  whom  Sulla  had  rendered  ser\ricee  on  their  way.  Mariuf 
was  in  an  awkward  position.  His  declining  the  suggestion 
would  probably  lead  to  a  breach ;  his  aooepting  it  would 
throw  his  most  aristocratic  and  bravest  officer  into  the 
hands  of  a  man  more  than  untrustworthy,  who,  as  every 
one  knew,  played  a  double  game  with  the  Romans  and  with 
Jugurtha,  and  who  seemed  almost  to  have  contrived  the 
scheme  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  for  himself  provisional 
hostages  from  both  sides  in  the  persons  of  Jugurtha  and 
Sulla.  But  the  wish  to  terminate  the  war  outweighed  every 
other  consideration,  and  Sulla  agreed  to  undertake  the  peril 
ous  task  which  Marius  suggested  to  him.  He  boldly  de- 
parted under  the  guidance  of  Volux  the  son  of  king  Bo(y 
chus,  nor  did  his  resolution  waver  even  when  his  guide  led 
him  through  the  midst  of  Jugurtha's  camp.  He  rejected 
the  pusillanimous  proposals  of  flight  that  came  from  his 
attendants,  and  marched,  with  the  king's  son  at  his  side, 
uninjured  through  the  enemy.  The  daring  ofTicer  evinced 
the  same  decision  in  the  discussions  with  the  sultan,  and 
induced  him  at  length  seriously  to  make  his  choice. 

Jugurtha  was  sacrificed.  Under  the  pretext  that  all  his 
Surrender  requests  were  to  be  gi-anted,  he  was  allured  by 
gnd  «wcm-  j^j^  ^^^^  father-in-law  into  an  ambush,  his  attend- 
Jugnrtika.  ^^^  were  killed,  and  he  himself  was  taken  pris- 
oner. The  great  traitor  thus  fell  by  the  treachery  of  his 
nearest  relatives.  Lucius  Sulla  brought  the  crafty  and 
restless  African  in  chains  along  with  his  children  to  the  Ro- 
man headquarters ;  and  the  war  which  had  lasted  for  seven 
years  was  at  an  end.  The  victory  was  primarily  associated 
with  the  name  of  Marius.  King  Jugurtha  in  royal  rol>es 
ana  in  chains,  along  with  his  two  sons,  preceded  the  tri- 
umphal chariot  of  the  victor,  when  he  entered 
Rome  on  the  1st  of  January  650  :  by  his  orderi 
the  son  of  the  desert  perished  a  few  days  afterwards  in  the 
subterranean  city-prison,  the  old  iullianum  at  the  Capitol— 
the  "  bath  of  ice,"  as  the  African  called  it,  when  he  crossed 
the  threshold  in  order  either  to  be  sti  angled  or  to  perish 
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from  oold  and  hunger  there.     But  it  could  not  be  denied 

that  Marius  had  the  least  important  share  in  the  actual  suo> 

oesaes :  the  conquest  of  Numidia  up  to  the  edge  of  the  de» 

ert  was  the  work  of  Metellus,  the  capture  of  Jugurtha  was 

the  work  of  Sulla,  and  between  the  two  Marius  played  a 

part  somewhat  compromising  the  dignity  of  an  ambitious 

upstart.    Marius  reluctantly  tolerated  the  assumption  by 

his  predecessor  of  the  name  of  conqueror  of  Numidia;  he 

flew  into  a  violent  rage  when  king  Bocchus  afterwards  con- 

aecrated  a  golden  sculpture  at  the  Capitol,  which  represent* 

ed  the  surrender  of  Jugurtha  to  Sulla ;  and  yet  in  the  eyes 

of  unprejudiced  judges  the  services  of  these  two  threw  the 

genermiship  of  Marius  very  much  into  the  shade — more 

espedally  Sulla's  briUiant  expedition  to  the  desert,  which 

had  made  his  courage,  his  presence  of  mind,  his  acuteness^ 

his  power  over  men  to  be  recognized  by  the  general  him- 

self  and  by  the  whole  army.    In  themselves  these  military 

rivalries  would  have  been  of  little  moment,  if  they  bad  not 

heen  mixed  up  with  the  conflict  of  political  parties,  if  the 

opposition  had  not  supplanted  the  senatorial  g^ieral  by 

Marius,  and  if  the  party  of  the  government  had  not,  with 

the  deliberate  intention  of  exasperating,  praised  Metellus 

and  still  more  Sulla  as  the  military  celebrities  and  preferred 

them  to  the  nominal  victor.     We  shall  have  to  return  to 

the  &tal  consequences  of  these  animosities  when  narrating 

the  internal  history. 

Otherwise,  this  insurrection  of  the  Numidian  client-state 
^  _  ,  _  passed  away  without  producing  any  noticeable 
E^i^  change  either  in  political  relations  generally  or 

'  even  in  tiiose  of  the  African  province.    By  a 

deviation  from  the  policy  elsewhere  followed  at  this  period 
Numidia  was  not  converted  into  a  Roman  province ;  evi* 
dontly  because  the  country  could  not  be  held  without  an 
army  to  protect  the  frontier  against  the  barbarians  of  the 
desert,  and  the  Romans  were  by  no  means  disposed  to 
aiaintain  a  standing  army  in  Africa.  They  contented  them- 
ielv«8  aooordingly  with  annexing  the  most  westerly  district 
of  Numidia,  probably  the  tract  from  the  river  Molochatb 
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to  the  harbour  of  Saldae  (Bongie)— the  later  Mauretanii 
Caesariensis  (province  of  Algiers)— to  the  kingdom  of  Booi 
chus,  and  with  handing  over  the  kingdom  of  Nimiidia  thuf 
diminished  to  the  last  legitimate  grandson  of  Massinisaa 
still  surviving,  Gauda  the  half-brother  of  Jugurtlia,  feeble 
in  body  and  mind,  who  had  already  in  646  at 
the  suggestion  of  Marius  asserted  his  claims 
before  the  senate.*  At  the  same  time  the  Gaetulian  tribes 
in  the  interior  of  Africa  were  received  as  free  allies  into  the 
number  of  the  independent  nations  that  had  treaties  vith 
Rome. 

Of  greater  importance  than  this  regulation  of  African 
PoUtt^  dientship  were  the  political  consequences  of  the 
'•^^^  Jugurthine  war  or  rather  of  the  Jugurthine  in* 

surrection,  although  these  have  been  frequently  estimated 
too  highly.  Certainly  all  the  evils  of  the  government  were 
therein  brought  to  light  in  all  their  nakedness ;  it  was  now 
not  merely  notorious  but,  so  to  speak,  judicially  established| 

*  Ballast*!  political  ^enre-painting  of  the  Jugurthine  war— the  obIj 
^cture  that  has  preserved  its  colours  fresh  in  the  utterly  faded  and 
blanched  tradition  of  this  epoch — closes  with  the  fall  of  JugurthSi 
faithful  to  its  style  of  composition,  poetical,  not  historical ;  nor  does 
there  elsewhere  exist  any  connected  account  of  the  treatment  of  the 
Kumidian  kingdom.  That  Cauda  became  Jugurtha^s  successor  is  indi* 
Gated  by  Sallnst  e.  66  and  Dio.  Fr,  79,  4,  Bekk.,  and  confirmed  by  aa 
Inscription  of  Carthagena  (OrcU.  680),  which  calls  him  king  and  fiither 
of  Hiempsal  IL  That  on  the  east  the  frontier  relations  subaisting 
between  Numidia  on  the  one  hand  and  Roman  Africa  and  Gyrene  on 
the  other  remained  unchanged,  is  shown  by  Caesar  {£.C,  it  88;  JL 
Afr.  48,  77)  and  by  the  later  provincial  constitution.  Cn  the  other 
band  the  nature  of  the  case  implied,  and  Sallust  («.  97,  102,  111)  indi* 
eates,  that  the  kingdom  of  Bocchus  was  considerably  enlai^ged ;  with 
which  is  undoubtedly  connected  the  fact,  that  Mauretania,  ori^naUj 
restricted  to  the  region  of  Tingis  (Morocco),  afterwards  extended  to  the 
region  of  Gaesarea  (province  of  Algiers)  and  to  that  of  Sitifis  (westeni 
half  of  the  province  of  Constantine).  As  Mauretania  was  twice  en* 
105^  larged  by  the  Romans,  first  in  649  after  the  surrender  of 

48.  Jugurtha,  and  then  in  708  after  the  breaking  up  of  ths 

Kumidian  kingdom,  it  is  probable  that  the  region  of  Caesarea  was  adM 
tn  the  first|  and  that  of  Sitifis  on  the  second  augmentation. 
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that  among  the  governing  lords  of  Rome  everything  wai 
treated  as  venal — the  treaty  of  peace  and  the  right  of  inter- 
eession,  the  rampart  of  the  camp  and  the  life  of  the  soldier ; 
the  African  had  said  no  more  than  the  simple  truth,  when 
on  his  departure  from  Rome  he  declared  that,  if  he  had  only 
gold  enough,  he  would  undertake  to  buy  the  city  itself. 
But  the  whole  external  and  internal  government  of  this 
period  bore  the  same  stamp  of  miserable  baseness.  In  our 
oaae  the  accidental  fact,  that  the  war  in  Africa  is  brought 
nearer  to  us  by  means  of  better  accounts  than  the  other 
oontemporary  military  and  political  events,  shifts  the  true 
perspective;  contemporaries  learned  by  these  revelations 
nothing  but  what  everybody  knew  long  before  and  every 
intrepid  patriot  had  long  been  in  a  position  to  support  by 
iacts.  The  circumstance,  however,  that  they  were  now  fur- 
nished with  some  fresh,  still  stronger  and  still  more  irre- 
futable, proofe  of  the  baseness  of  the  restored  senatorial 
government — a  baseness  only  surpassed  by  its  incapacity — 
might  have  been  of  importance,  had  there  been  an  opposi- 
tion and  a  public  opinion  with  which  the  government  would 
have  found  it  necessary  to  come  to  terms.  But  this  war 
had  in  &ct  revealed  the  utter  nullity  of  the  opposition  no 
less  than  it  had  exposed  the  corruption  of  the  government. 
It  was  not  possible  to  govern  worse  than  the 
restoration  governed  in  the  years  637-645;  it 
was  not  possible  to  be  more  defenceless  and  forlorn  than 
was  the  senate  in  645  :  had  there  been  in  Rome 
a  real  opposition,  that  is  to  say,  a  party  which 
wished  and  urged  a  fundamental  alteration  of  the  constitu- 
tion, it  must  necessarily  have  now  made  at  least  an  attempt 
to  overturn  the  restored  senate.  No  such  attempt  took 
place ;  the  political  question  was  conveited  into  a  personal 
one,  the  generals  were  changed,  and  one  or  two  useless  and 
unimportant  people  were  banished.  It  was  thus  settlea, 
that  the  so-called  popular  party  as  such  neither  could  nor 
would  govern  ;  that  only  two  forms  of  government  were  at 
all  possible  in  Rome,  a  tyrannu  or  an  oligarchy  ;  that,  so 
hmg  as  there  happened  to  be  nobody  sufficiently  well 
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knoi^n,  if  not  sufficiently  important,  to  usurp  the  regency 
of  the  state,  the  worst  mismanagement  endangered  at  th« 
most  individual  oligarchs,  but  never  the  oligarchy  ;  thai  on 
tile  other  hand,  so  soon  as  such  a  pretender  appeared,  noth- 
ing was  easier  than  to  shake  the  rotten  curule  chairs.  \m 
this  respect  the  coming  forward  of  Marius  was  sigiiiiioan^ 
just  because  it  was  in  itself  so  utterly  unwarranted.  If  the 
ourgesses  had  stormed  the  senate^iouse  after  the  defeat  of 
Albinus,  it  would  have  been  natural,  not  to  say  proper ; 
but  after  the  turn  which  Metellus  had  given  to  the  Nu- 
midian  war,  nothing  more  could  be  said  of  mismanagtfr' 
ment,  and  still  less  of  danger  to  the  commonwealth,  it 
least  in  that  respect ;  and  yet  the  first  ambitions  officer  who 
turned  up  succeeded  in  doing  that  with  which  the  older 
Africanus  had  once  threatened  the  government  (it  436), 
and  procured  for  himself  one  of  the  principal  military  con* 
mands  against  the  distinctly  expressed  will  of  the  govern- 
ing body.  Publio  opinion,  unavailing  in  the  hands  of  the 
so-called  popular  party,  became  an  irresistible  weapon  in 
the  hands  of  the  future  king  of  Rome.  We  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  Marius  intended  to  play  the  pretender,  at  least 
at  the  time  when  he  canvassed  the  people  for  the  supreme 
command  in  Africa ;  but,  whether  he  did  or  did  not  under- 
stand what  he  was  doing,  there  was  evidently  an  end  of  the 
restored  aristocratic  government  when  the  comitial  machine 
began  to  make  generals,  or,  which  was  nearly  the  same 
thing,  when  every  popular  officer  was  able  in  legal  fashion 
to  nominate  himself  as  general.  Only  one  new  element 
emerged  in  these  preliminary  crises ;  this  was  the  introduo 
tion  of  military  men  and  of  military  power  into  the  politi- 
cal revolution.  Whether  the  coming  forward  of  Marius 
would  be  the  in*  mediate  prelude  of  a  new  attempt  to  super- 
sede the  oligarchy  by  the  iyrannisy  or  whether  it  would,  as 
in  various  similar  cases,  pass  away  without  further  conse- 
quence as  an  isolated  encraacbment  on  the  prerogative  of 
the  government,  could  not  yet  be  determined  ;  but  it  could 
well  be  foreseen  that,  if  these  rudiments  of  a  second  tyrai^ 
%%$  should  attain  any  development,  it  was  not  a  statesman 
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like  6aiu8  Gracchus,  but  an  officer  that  would  become  itf 
head.  The  contemporary  reorganization  of  the  military 
system — which  Marius  introduced  when,  in  forming  hii> 
army  destined  for  Afiica,  he  disregarded  the  property-quali 
hcation  hitherto  required,  and  allowed  even  the  poorest  bur> 
gesSy  if  he  was  otherwise  serviceable,  to  enter  the  legion  at 
a  volunteer — may  have  been  projected  by  its  author  on 
purely  military  grounds ;  but  it  was  none  the  less  on  that 
account  a  momentous  political  event,  that  the  army  was  no 
Uw^er,  aa  iRirmerly,  composed  of  those  who  had  mueb,  no 
longer  even,  lus  in  the  most  recent  times,  composed  of  thost 
who  had  something,  to  lose,  but  became  gradually  converted 
into  a  host  of  people  who  had  nothing  but  their  arms  and 
what  the  general  bestowed  on  them.  The  ari» 
tocracy  ruled  in  650  as  absolutely  as  in  620 ; 
but  the  signs  of  the  impending  catastrophe  had  multiplied^ 
ind  on  the  political  horiaon  the  sword  had  begun  to  AppMt 
bj  tha  side  of  the  cnma. 
Vob  DL— 0» 
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CHAPTER  V. 

TBS  PB0PLB8  OF  THE  NORTH. 

From  the  close  of  the  sixth  oenturj  the  Roman 

munity  ruled  over  the  three  great  peninsulai 
RflBttoiiM  projecting  from  the  northern  continent  into  th« 
Mediterranean,  at  least  taken  as  a  whole.  Even 
there  however — ^in  the  north  and  west  of  Spain,  in  the  val- 
leys of  the  Ligurian  Apennines  and  the  Alps,  and  in  the 
mountains  of  Macedonia  and  Thrace — tribes  wholly  or  par- 
tially  free  continued  to  defy  the  negligent  Roman  govern* 
ment.  Moreover  the  continental  communication  between 
Spain  and  Italy  as  well  as  between  Italy  and  Macedonift 
was  very  superficially  provided  for,  and  the  countries  b^ 
yond  the  Pyrenees,  the  Alps,  and  the  Balkan  chain — the 
great  river  basins  of  the  Rhone,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Danube 
— ^in  the  main  lay  beyond  the  political  horizon  of  the  Ro- 
mans. We  have  now  to  set  forth  what  steps  were  taken 
on  the  part  of  Rome  to  secure  and  to  round  off  her  empire 
in  this  direction,  and  how  at  the  same  time  the  great  masses 
of  peoples,  who  were  ever  moving  to  and  fro  behind  that 
mighty  mountain-screen,  began  to  beat  at  the  gates  of  the 
northern  mountains  and  rudely  to  remind  the  Graeco-Ro- 
man  world  that  it  was  mistaken  in  believing  itself  the  sole 
possessor  of  the  earth. 

Let  us  first  glance  at  the  region  between  the  western 
The  oountrj  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees.  The  Romans  had  for 
jSpMrnd****  ^®^S  commanded  this  part  of  the  coast  of  the 
^remMa,  Mediteri-anean  through  their  client  city  of  Mas- 
silia,  one  of  the  oldest,  most  faithful,  and  most  powerful  of 
the  allied  communities  dependent  on  Rome.  Its  maritime 
stations,  Agatha  (Agde)  and  Rhoda  (Rosas)  to  the  west 
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ward,  and  Tauroentlura  (Ciotat),  Olbia  (Hy^res?),  Anti 
polls  (Antibes),  and  Nioaea  (Nice)  on  the  east  secured  the 
navigation  of  the  coast  as  well  as  the  land-route  from  the 
Pyrenees  to  the  Alps ;  and  its  mercantile  and  political  ci>n- 
«...  neotions  reached  &r  into  the  interior.     An  ex* 

with  the  u-    pedition  into  the  Alps  above  Nice  and  Antibes, 
directed  against  the  Ligurian  Oxybii  and  Deci- 
^  etes,  was  undertaken   by  the  Romans  in  600 

parti ;  it  the  request  of  the  Massiliots,  partly  in  their  own 
nteresi ;  and  after  hot  conflicts,  some  of  which  were  at* 
tended  with  much  loss,  this  district  of  the  mountains  was 
compelled  to  Aimish  thenceforth  standing  hostages  to  the 
Massiliots  and  to  pay  them  a  yearly  tribute.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  about  this  same  period  the  cultivation  of 
the  vine  and  olive,  which  flourished  in  this  quarter  after 
the  model  set  by  the  Massiliots,  was  in  the  interest  of  the 
Italian  landholders  and  merchants  simultaneously  prohib- 
ited  throughout  the  territory  beyond  the  Alps  dependent 
aid  the  8a-  ^^  Massilia.*  A  similar  character  of  financial 
iMd.  speculation  marks  the  war,  which  was  waged  by 

the  Romans  under  the  consul  Appius  Claudius 
lis. 

in  611  against  the  Salassi  respecting  the  gold 

mines  and  gold  washings  of  Victumulae  (in  the  district  of 
Vercelli  and  Bard  and  in  the  whole  valley  of  the  Dorea 
Baltea).  The  great  extent  of  these  washings,  which  de- 
prived the  inhabitants  of  the  country  lying  lower  down  of 
water  for  their  fields,  first  gave  rise  to  an  attempt  at  media- 
tion and  then  to  the  armed  intervention  of  the  Romans. 
The  war,  although  the  Romans  began  it  like  all  the  other 

*  If  doaro  has  not  allowed  himself  to  fall  into  an  aiiachiinlsm 
when  ho  makes  Africanus  say  this  as  early  as  S26  (de  Rep, 
iU.  9),  the  view  indicated  in  the  text  remains  perhaps  the 
unly  pOMible  one.  This  enactment  did  not  refer  to  Northern  Italy  and 
Liguria,  as  the  cultivr«tion  of  the  vine  by  the  Genuates  in 
687  (ii.  446,  note)  proves;  and  as  little  to  the  immediate 


territory  of  Massilia  (Just.  xUii.  4 ;  Poeidon.  Fr,  26,  MilU. ;  StnOx),  iv. 
179)l  Tbe  brge  export  of  wine  and  oil  from  Italy  to  the  rcgran  of  the 
RhoiM  in  the  seventh  century  of  the  city  is  well  known. 
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wars  of  this  period  with  a  defeat,  led  at  last  to  the  suli^ 

gation  of  the  Salassi,  and  the  cession  of  the  gold  district  to 

the  Roman  treasury.    Some  forty  years  after 

wards  (654)  the  colony  of  Eporedia  (Ivrea)  was 


instituted  on  the  territory  thus  gained,  chiefly  doubtl 
with  a  Tiew  to  command  the  western,  as  Aquileia  com* 
Dianded  the  eastern,  passage  of  the  Alps, 

These  Alpine  wars  first  assumed  a  more  serious  charaiv 
TnsiaiDine  ^^'  when  Marous  Fulvius  Flacous,  the  faitlifiil 
wj«*toM<rf  ally  of  Gains  Gracchus,  took  the  chief  command 
lift.  in  this  quarter  as  consul  in  629.     He  was  tha 

first  to  enter  on  the  career  of  Transalpine  0(HI 
quest.  In  the  much  divided  Celtic  nation  at  this  period  tiie 
canton  of  the  Bituriges  had  lost  its  real  hegemony  and  r^ 
tMned  merely  an  honorary  presidency,  and  the  actually 
leading  canton  in  the  region  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Rhine 
and  from  the  Mediterranean  to  tiie  Western  Ocean  was  that 
•fi^  of  the  Arvemi ;  *  so  that  the  statement  seems 

^'^^'^  not  quite  an  exaggeration,  that  it  could  bring 
into  the  field  as  many  as  180,000  men.  With  them  the 
Haedui  (about  Autun)  carried  on  an  unequal  rivalry  for  the 
hegemony ;  while  in  north-eastern  Gaul  the  kings  of  the 
Suessiones  (about  Soissons)  united  under  their  protectorate 
the  league  of  the  Belgic  tribes  extending  over  to  britain. 
Greek  travellers  of  that  period  had  much  to  tell  of  the 
magnificent  state  maintained  by  Luerius,  king  of  the  Arveiw 
nians — how,  surrounded  by  his  brilliant  train  of  clansmen, 
his  huntsmen  with  their  pack  of  hounds  in  leash  and  hia 
band  of  wandering  minstrels,  he  travelled  in  a  silvcr^mounU 
ed  chariot  through  the  towns  of  his  kingdom,  scattering  the 
gold  with  a  full  hand  among  the  multitude,  and  gladdening 
above  all  the  heart  of  the  minstrel  with  the  glittering  show- 
er. The  descriptions  of  the  open  table  which  he  kept  in  an 
enclosure  of  1 500  double  paces  square,  and  to  which  <jvery 
one  who  came  in  the  way  was  invited,  vividly  ren  jnd  us 

*  In  Aurei^e.  Thdr  capital,  Nemetom  or  Nemotfua,  laj  not  ftf 
from  dennont. 
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of  tlie  marriage-table  of  Camadio.    In  fact,  the  numeroui 
Arvernian  gold  ooins  of  this  period  still  extant  show  that 
the  canton  of  the  Arvernians  had  attained  to  extraordinary 
Health  and  a  comparatively  high  standard  of  civilization. 
The  attack  of  Flaoous,  however,  was  in  the  first  instance 
directed  not  against  the  Arvemi,  but  against  the 
iBbm  AUobB^-    smaller  tribes  in  the  district  between  the  Alps 
SSrvmd.         cmd  the  Rhone,  where  the  original  Ligurian  in 
habitants  had  become  mixed  with  aubseqaenl 
arrivals  of  Celtic  bands,  and  there  had  arisen  a  Celto-Ligu- 
rian  p(q>u]ation  resembling  in  this  respect  the  Celtibwians. 
He  fought  (629,  630)  with  success  against  the 
Salyes  or  Salluvii  in  the  region  of  Aix  and  in 
the  valley  of  the  Durance,  and  against  their  northern  neigh- 
bours the  Vooontii  (in  the  departments  of  Vauoluse  and 
Dr6me) ;  and  so  did  his  successor  Gains  Sextius  Calvinus 
(631,  632)  against  the  Allobroges,  a  powerful 
Celtic  clan  in  the  rich  valley  of  the  Is^re,  which 
had  come  at  the  request  of  the  fugitive  king  of  the  Sakf  es, 
Totomotslos,  to  help  him  to  reconquer  his  land,  but  was 
d^aated  in  the  district  of  Aix.     When  the  Allobroges  nev- 
ertheless refused  to  surrender  the  king  of  the  Salyes,  Gnaeus 
Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  the  successor  of  Calvinus,  pene- 
trated into  their  own  territory  (632).     Up  to 
this  period  the  leading  Celtic  tribe  had   been 
spectators  of  the  encroachments  of  their  Italian  neigh- 
bours ;   the  Arvernian  king  Betuitus,  son  of  the  Lueriua 
already  mentioned,  seemed  not  much  inclined  to  enter  on  a 
dangerous  war  for  the  sake  of  the  loose  relation  of  client 
ship  in  which  the  eastern  cantons  might  stand  to  him.     But 
when  the  Romans  showed  signs  of  attacking  tihe  Allobroges 
in  their  own  territory,  he  offered  his  mediation,  the  rejeo- 
liim  of  which  was  followed  by  his  taking  the  field  with  all 
his  forces  to  help  the  Allobroges ;  whereas  the  Haedui  em- 
braced the  side  of  the  Romans.     On  receiving  accounts  of 
the  rising  of  the  Arvemi  the  Romans  sent  the 
consul  of  633,  Quintus  Fabius  Maximus,  to 
meet  in  concert  with  Ahenobarbus  the  impending  attack. 
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On  the  southern  border  of  the  canton  of  the  AUdbroges  al 
the  oor  fluenoe  of  the  Isdre  with  the  Rhone,  on  the  8th  of 
August  633,  the  battle  was  fought  which  decided 
the  mastery  of  southern  Gaul.  King  Betuitus, 
when  he  saw  the  innumerable  hosts  of  the  dependent  dans 
marching  over  to  him  on  the  bridge  of  boats  thrown  across 
the  Rhone  and  the  Romans  who  had  not  a  third  of  their 
numbers  forming  in  array  against  them,  is  said  to  have  ex- 
daisied  that  Uiere  were  not  enough  of  the  latter  to  satisfy 
the  dogs  of  the  Celtic  army.  Nevertheless  Mazimua,  a 
grandson  of  the  victor  of  Pydna,  achieved  a  decisive  vio> 
tory ;  the  bridge  of  boats  broke  down  under  the  mass  of 
the  fugitives ;  the  greater  part  of  the  Arvemian  army  was 
destroyed.  The  Allobroges,  to  whom  the  king  of  the 
Arvemi  declared  himself  unable  to  render  further  assisi^ 
anoe,  and  whom  he  advised  to  make  their  peace  with  Maxi- 
mus,  submitted  to  the  consul ;  whereupon  the  latter,  thence- 
forth called  Allobrogicus,  returned  to  Italy  and  left  to 
Ahenobarbus  the  no  longer  distant  termination  of  the  Ar- 
vemian war.  Ahenobarbus,  personally  exasperated  at  king 
Betuitus  because  he  had  induced  the  Allobroges  to  surren- 
der  to  Maximus  and  not  to  him,  possessed  himself  treacher- 
ously of  the  person  of  the  king  and  sent  him  to  Rome, 
where  the  senate,  although  disapproving  the  breach  of  fidel- 
ity, not  only  kept  the  betrayed  captive,  but  gave  orders 
that  his  son,  Congonnetiacus,  should  likewise  be  sent  to 
Rome.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  reason  why  the  Ar- 
verrian  war,  already  almi>st  at  an  end,  once  more  broke 
out,  and  a  second  appeal  to  arms  took  place  at  Vindalium 
(above  Avignon)  at  the  confluence  of  the  Sorgue  with  the 
Rhone.  The  result  was  not  different  from  that  of  the  first : 
on  this  occasion  it  was  chiefly  the  African  elephants  that 
scattered  the  Celtic  army.  Thereupon  the  Arvemi  submit- 
VhI  to  peace,  and  tranquillity  was  restored  in  the  land  of 
the  Celts.* 

*  Tbe  battle  at  Tlndalium  is  placed  bj  the  epitomator  of  Utj  aai 
bj  OrofQQt  before  that  on  the  Isara ;  but  the  rereree  order  is  8Qppocte4 
bv  Florns  and  Strabo  (it.  191),  and  is  confirmed  i>artlT  bv  the  ciirmn- 
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The  result  of  these  military  operations  was  the  institu* 
tion  of  a  new  Roman  province  between  the 
ifarbo.  maritime  Alps  and   the    Pyrenees.      All  the 

tribes  between  the  Alps  and  the  Rhone  became 
dependent  on  the  Romans  and,  so  far  as  they  did  not  pay 
tribute  to  Massilia,  probably  became  now  tributaries  of 
Rome.  In  the  country  between  the  Rhone  and  the  Pyre 
oees  the  Arverni  retained  freedom  and  were  not  bound  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  Romans ;  but  they  had  to  cede  to  Ron^ 
the  most  southerly  portion  of  their  direct  or  indirect  terri 
tory-»the  district  to  the  south  of  the  Cevennes  as  far  as  the 
Mediterranean,  and  the  upper  course  of  the  Garonne  as  far 
as  Tolosa  (Toulouse).  As  the  primary  object  of  these 
occupations  was  the  establishment  of  a  land  communication 
between  Italy  and  Spain,  arrangements  vtrere  made  imme- 
diately thereafter  for  the  construction  of  the  road  along  the 
coast.  Tor  this  purpose  a  belt  of  coast  from  the  Alps  to 
the  Rhone,  from  1  to  If  of  a  mile  in  breadth,  was  handed 
oyer  to  the  Massiliots,  who  already  had  a  series  of  maritime 
stations  along  this  coast,  with  the  obligation  of  keeping  the 
road  in  proper  condition ;  while  from  the  Rhone  to  the 
Pyrenees  the  Romans  themseWes  laid  out  a  military  high- 
way, which  obtained  from  its  originator  Ahenobarbus  the 
name  of  Via  Domitia. 

As  usual,  the  formation  of  new  fortresses  was  combined 
«  .      with  the  construction  of  roads.     In  the  eastern 

^oMBto  in  portion  the  Romans  chose  the  spot  where  Gains 
of  flie  Sextius  defeated  the  Celts,  and  where  the  pleas- 

antness and  fertility  of  the  region  as  well  as  the 
numerous  hot  and  cold  springs  invited  them  to  settlement ; 
a  Roman  township  sprang  up  there — the  **  baths  of  Sex* 

■tenoe  that  MazimiUi  aooording  to  the  epitome  of  Liyy  and  Pliny  IL 
N^  Tii.  50,  fought  it  when  consul,  partly  and  especially  by  the  Capito- 
Une  Fudf  according  to  which  Maximua  not  only  triompbed  befor« 
Ahenobarbus,  but  the  former  triumphed  over  the  Allobroges  and  the 
king  of' the  Anremi,  the  latter  only  over  the  Arremf.  It  is  clear  thai 
the  battle  with  the  Allobroges  and  ArvemJ  must  have  taker,  plaot 
eulier  than  that  with  the  Anremi  alone. 
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tiusy'*  Aquae  Sextiae  (Aix).  To  the  west  of  Uie  Blnme  thi 
Romans  settled  in  Narbo,  an  ancient  Celtic  town  on  the 
navigable  river  Atax  (Aude)  at  a  small  distance  from  tbt 
sea^  which  is  already  mentioned  by  Hecataeus,  and  which 
even  before  its  occupation  by  the  Romans  was  the  rival  oi 
Massilia  as  a  place  of  stirring  commerce,  and  as  shar  ng  tht 
trade  in  British  tin  Aquae  did  not  obtain  civic  rightii  but 
remained  a  standing  camp ;  *  whereas  Narbo,  although  ia 
like  manner  founded  mainly  as  a  sentinel  outpost  agaimi 
the  GeltSy  became,  as  ^  Mars'  town,"  a  Roman  burgessKral^ 
ony  and  the  usual  seat  of  the  governor  of  the  new  Trao^ 
alpine  Celtic  province  or,  as  it  was  more  frequently  called* 
the  province  of  Narbo. 

The  Grracchan  party,  which  suggested  these  extensioMi 
TiieadTHMe  ^^  territory  beyond  the  Alps,  evidently  wished 
j'^  to  open  up  there  a  new  and  immeasurable  field 


«iki6ML>F      for  their  plans  of  colonization, — a  field  whioli 
tiM  i«u»)»-     offered  the  same  advantages  as  Sicily  and 


and  could  be  more  easily  wrested  from  the 
tives  than  the  Sicilian  and  Libyan  estates  from  the  Italian 
capitalists.  The  fall  of  Gains  Gracchus,  no  doubt,  gav« 
occasion  here  also  to  restrictions  on  the  acquisition  of  terri- 
tory and  still  more  on  the  founding  of  cities ;  but,  if  the 
design  was  not  carried  out  in  its  full  extent,  it  was  at  any 
rate  not  wholly  frustrated.  The  territory  acquired  and, 
still  more,  the  foundation  of  Narbo — a  settlement  on  which 
the  senate  vainly  endeavoured  to  inflict  the  fate  of  that  at 
Carthage — remained  standing  as  parts  of  an  unfini^ied 
structure,  exhorting  the  future  successor  of  Gracchus  to 
continue  the  building.  It  is  evident  that  the  Roman  mer* 
cantile  class,  which  was  able  to  compete  with  Massilia  in 
the  Gallo-Britannic  traffic  at  Narbo  alone,  protected  that 
settlement  from  the  assaults  of  the  Optiroates. 

•  Aquae  was  not  a  colony,  as  Litj  says  (Ep»  61),  but  a  ra^^wm 
(Strabo,  ir.  180 ;  YeUeius,  i.  16 ;  Madvig,  Ojmtc  I  303).  The  samt 
Holds  true  of  Itaiica  (p.  14),  and  of  many  other  places — Yindonissa,  fat 
instance,  never  was  in  law  anything  else  than  a  Celtic  village,  but  was 
witbal  a  fortified  Roman  camp,  and  a  place  of  very  considerable  impoii 
anoe. 
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A  problem  similar  to  that  in  the  north-west  had  to  be 
dealt  with  in  the  north-east  of  Italy  ;  it  was  i& 
like  manner  not  wholly  neglected,  but  was 
solred  still  more  imperfectly  than  the  former.  With  the 
foundation  of  Aquileia  (571)  the  Istrian  peniH' 
sula  came  into  possession  of  the  Romans  (i}. 
233) :  in  part  of  Epirus  and  the  former  territory  of  th« 
lords  of  Soodra  they  had  already  ruled  for  some  consider • 
aUe  time  previously.  But  nowhere  did  their 
dominion  reach  into  the  interior ;  and  even  on 
the  coast  they  exercised  scarcely  a  nominal  sway  over  the 
inhospitable  district  between  Istria  and  Epirus,  which,  with 
its  wild  series  of  mountain-caldrons  broken  neither  by 
river-yalleys  nor  by  coast-plains  and  arranged  like  scales 
one  above  another,  and  with  its  chain  of  rocky  islands 
stretching  along  the  coast,  separates  rather  than  oonnecta 
Italy  and  Greece.  Around  the  town  of  Delmium  clustered 
the  confederacy  of  the  Delmatians  or  Dalmatians,  whose 
manners  were  rough  as  their  mountains.  While  the  neigh- 
bouring peoples  had  already  attained  a  high  degree  of  cul- 
ture^ the  Dalmatians  were  as  yet  unacquainted  with  money, 
and  divided  their  land  without  recognizing  any  special  right 
of  property  in  it,  afresh  every  eight  years  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  community.  Brigandage  and  piracy  were  the 
only  native  trades.  These  tribes  had  in  earlier  times  been 
in  loose  relations  of  d^endence  on  the  rulers  of  Scodra, 
and  had  been  in  consequence  chastised  by  the  Roman  exp^ 
ditloDS  against  queen  Teuta  (ii.  91)  and  Demetrius  of  Pha^ 
ro8  (ii«  98) ;  but  on  the  accession  of  king  Genthius  they 
had  revolted  and  had  thus  escaped  the  fate  which  iuYolved 
southern  Illyria  in  the  fiiU  of  the  Macedonian  empire  and 
rendered  it  permanently  dependent  on  Rome  (ii.  357). 
The  Romans  were  glad  to  leave  the  far  from  attractive  re* 
gion  to  it8el£  But  the  complaints  of  the  Roman  lllyrians, 
particularly  of  the  Daorsi,  who  dwelt  on  the  Narenta  to 
the  south  of  the  Dalmatians,  and  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
island  of  Issa  (Lissa),  whose  continental  stations  Tragyrium 
(Trau)  and  Epetium  (rear  Spalato)  suflered  severely  from 
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the  natives,  compelled  the  Koman  govemmeiit  to  deepstoh 
an  embassy  to  the  latter,  and  on  reoeiving  the  reply  that 
the  Dalmatians  had  neither  troubled  themselves  hitherto 
about  the  Romans  nor  would  do  so  in  futuie,  to  send 
thither  an  army  in  6d8  under  the  consul  Gaiui 
Marcius  Figulus.  He  penetrated  into  Dalm» 
lift,  but  was  again  driven  back  into  the  Roman  territory* 

TbAirfaUu-    ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^'   ^'^  sucoessor   Publius  Scipio 
i**'^  Nasica  took  the  large  and  strong  town  of  Del- 

'  mium  in  599,  that  the  confederacy  conformed 

and  professed  itself  subject  to  the  Romans.     But  the  pooi 
and  only  superficially  subdued  country  was  not  sufiScienliy 
important  to  be  erected  into  a  distinct  province :  the  Bo> 
mans  contented  themselves,  as  they  had  already  done  in 
the  case  of  the  more  important  possessions  in  Epirus,  with 
having  it  administered  from   Italy  along  with  Cisalpine 
Gaul ;  an  arrangement  which  was,  at  least  as  a  rule,  re* 
tained  even  when   the  province  of  Macedonia  had  been 
erected  in  608  and  its  north-western  frontier  had 
been  fixed  to  the  northward  of  Scodra.* 
But  this  very  conversion  of  Macedonia  into  a*^  province 
ThttBonmBa    directly  dependent  on  Rome  gave  to  the  rela- 
do^aSd       tXons  of  Rome  with  the  peoples  on  the.  nortii- 
Thraoe.  ^j^^^  greater  importance,  by  imposing  on   the 

Romans  the  obligation  of  defending  the  everywhere  ex« 
posed  frontier  on  the  north  and  east  against  the  adjacent 
barbarian  tribes ;  and  in  a  similar  way  not  long  aflerwarda 
(621)  the  acquisition  bv  Rome  of  the  Thracian 
Chersonese  (peninsula  of  Gallipoli)  previously 
belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Attalids  devolved  on  the 
Romans  the  obligation  hitherto  resting  on  the  kings  of  Per* 
gamus  to  protect  Lysimachia  against  the  Thracians.  From 
the  double  basis  furnished  by  the  valley  of  the  Po  and  the 
province  of  Macedonia  the  Romans  could  now  advance  in 

*  P.  60.  The  Pirustae  in  the  valleys  of  the  Drin  belonged  to  th< 
provinoe  of  Macedonia,  but  made  forays  into  the  neighbouring  niyfiom 
(Gaetar,  B.  Q.  y.  1). 
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eftmest  towards  the  region  of  the  headwaters  of  the  Rhine 
and  towards  the  Danube,  and  possess  themselves  of  the 
Dorthem  mountains  at  least  so  far  as  was  requisite  for  the 
security  of  the  south. 

In  these  regions  the  most  powerful  nation  at  that  time 
TLttribfltat    ^^  ^^  great  Celtic  people,  which  according  to 
J^^o^J*    the  native  tradition  (i.  422)  had  issued  from  itf 
■nd  lUooc       settlements  on  the  Western  Ocean  and  poured 
itself  about  the  same  time  into  the  valley  of  the 
Po  on  the  south  of  the  main  chain  of  the  Alps  and  into  the 
regions  on  the  Upper  Rhine  and  on  the  Danube  to  the  north 
of  tkaX  chain.     Among  their  various  tribes,  both  banks  of 
the  Upper  Rhine  were  occupied  by  the  powerful  and  rich 
Helvetii,   who  nowhere  came  into  immediate 
contact  with  the  Romans  and  so  lived  in  peace 
and  in  treaty  with  them :  at  this  time  they  seem  to  have 
stretched  from  the  lake  of  Geneva  to  the  river  Main,  and  to 
liave  occupied  the  modern  Switzerland,  Suabia,  and  Fran- 
oonia.     Adjacent  to  them  dwelt  the  Boii,  whose 
settlements  were  probably  in  the  modem  Ba- 
varia and  Bohemia.*    To  the  south-east  of  these  we  meet 

•  '*The  Helvetii  dwelt,**  Tacitus  Bays  (Oerm,  28),  "between  the 

fieroynian  Forest  (t.  e.,  here  probably  the  Rauhe  Alp),  the  Rhine,  and 

the  Main ;  the  Boii  farther  on.**    Posidonius  also  (op.  Strab.  Til  298) 

■tales  that  the  Boii,  at  the  time  when  they  repulsed  the  Gimbri,  in- 

liabited  the  Hercynian  Forest,  t.  «.,.the  mountains  from  the  Rauhe  Alp 

to  the  Bohmerwald*    The  circumstance  that  Caesar  transplants  them 

'*'  beyond  the  Rhine  **  {B,  G,  i.  6)  is  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  this, 

for,  as  he  there  speaks  from  the  Helvetian  point  of  view,  he  may  very 

well  mean  the  country  to  the  north-east  of  the  lake  of  Ck)n8ta]ice; 

whidi  quite  accords  with  the  fact,  that  Strabo  (yii.  292)  describes  the 

former  Boiao  country  as  bordering  on  the  lake  of  Ck>nstance,  except 

that  he  is  not  quite  accurate  in  naming  along  with  them  the  Vindelici  as 

dweUing  by  the  lake  of  Constance,  for  the  latter  only  established  them- 

leWes  there  after  the  Boii  had  evacuated  these  districts.    From  these 

settlements  the  Boii  were  dispossessed  by  the  Marcoraonui  and  other 

OermtnSe  tribes  even  before  the  time  of  Posidonius,  consequently 

before  660 ;  detached  portions  of  them  in  Caesar*8  tune 

roamed  about  in  Oarinthia  (B,  O.  i  6,)  and  came  thenot 

lo  the  Hdvetii  and  into  western  Gaul  •  another  swarm  found  new  set 
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with  ftLother  Celtic  stock,  which  made  its  appeftranoe  ii 
iknxiaoL         Styiia  and  Carinthia  under  the  name  of  th« 

Taurisci  and  afterwards  of  the  Norid,  in  Friuli, 
^*™^  Carniola,  and  Istria  under  that  of  the  Gani 

Their  cdty  Noreia  (not  far  from  St.  Veit  to  the  north  of 
KlagenAirt)  was  flourishing  and  widely  known  from  the 
iron  mines  that  were  even  at  that  time  zealously  wrouglil 
in  those  regions ;  still  more  were  the  Italians  at  this  very 
period  allured  thither  by  the  rich  seams  of  gold  brought 
to  light,  till  the  natives  excluded  them  and  took  this  CalK 
(bmia  of  that  day  into  their  own  hands.  These  Celtic 
hordes  streaming  along  on  both  sides  of  the  Alps  had  after 
their  fiishion  occupied  chiefly  the  flat  and  hill  country ;  the 
Alpine  regions  proper  and  likewise  the  district  along  the 
Adige  and  the  Lower  Po  were  not  occupied  by  them,  and 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  earlier  indigenous  population. 

Nothing  certain  has  yet  been  ascertained  as  to 
En«B&«i,        the  nationality  of  the  latter ;  but  they  appear 
^^  under  the  name  of  the  Raeti  in  the  mountains 

of  East  Switzerland  and  the  Tyrol,  and  under  that  of  the 
Euganei  and  Veneti  about  Padua  and  Venice;  so  that  at 
this  last  point  the  two  great  Celtic  streams  almost  touched 
each  other,  and  only  a  narrow  belt  of  native  population 
separated  the  Celtic  Cenomani  about  Brescia  from  the  Celtic 
Carnians  in  Friuli.  The  Euganei  and  Veneti  had  long  been 
peaceful  subjects  of  the  Romans ;  whereas  the  peoples  of 
the  Alps  proper  were  not  only  still  free,  but  made  regular 
forays  down  from  their  mountains  into  the  plain  between 
the  Alps  and  the  Po,  where  they  were  not  content  with 
levying  contributions,  but  conducted  themselves  with  fear- 
ful  cruelty  in  the  places  which  they  captured,  not  unfre* 
quently  slaughtering  the  whole  male  population  down  t6 
the  in&nt  in  the  cradle — the  practical  answer,  it  may  be 

tlemtatB  on  tho  PUttensee,  where  it  was  annibilated  About 
700  by  the  Getae ;  but  the  district— the  **  Boian  deBeri,** 

M  it  was  called — pi'eserved  the  name  of  this  the  meet  harafisod  of  sV 

the  Celtic  peoples  (comp.  it  284,  noU), 
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pro8umed,  to  the  Roman  razzias  in  the  Alpine  vaKc^i. 
How  dangerous  these  Raetian  inroads  were,  ap- 
pears from  the  £Eu:t  that  one  of  them  about  660 
defl^*oyed  the  considerable  township  of  Comum. 

If  these  Celtic  and  non-Celtic  tribes  having  their  settle- 
ments upon  and  beyond  the  Alpine  chain  were 
li^^  already  variously  intermingled,   there  was,  as 

may  easily  be  conceived,  a  still  more  compre- 
hensive intermixture  of  peoples  in  the  countries  on  the 
Lower  Danube,  where  there  were  no  high  mountain  ranges, 
as  in  the  more  western  regions,  to  serve  as  natural  walls  of 
partition.  The  original  Illy  Han  population,  of  which  the 
modem  Albanians  seem  to  be  the  last  pure  survivors,  was 
throughout,  at  least  in  the  interior,  largely  mixed  with 
Celtic  elements,  and  the  Celtic  armour  and  Celtic  method 
of  warfare  were  probably  everywhere  introduced  in  that 
quarter.  Next  to  the  Taurisci  came  the  Japy- 
des,  who  had  their  settlements  on  the  Julian 
Alps  in  the  modern  Croatia  as  far  down  as  Fiume  and 
Zeng, — a  tribe  originally  doubtless  Illyrian,  but  largely 
mixed  with  Celts.  Bordering  with  these  along  the  coast 
were  the  already-mentioned  Dalmatians,  into  whose  rug- 
ged mountains  the  Celts  do  not  seem  to  have  penetrated ; 
whereas  in  the  interior  the  Celtic  Scordisci,  to 
whom  the  tribe  of  the  Tribal li  which  was  for- 
merly especially  powerful  there  had  succumbed,  and  who 
had  played  a  principal  part  in  the  Celtic  expeditions  to 
Delphi,  were  about  this  time  the  leading  nation  along  the 
Lower  Save  as  far  as  the  Morava  in  the  modern  Bosnia 
and  Servia.  They  roamed  far  and  wide  towards  Moesia, 
Thrace,  and  Macedonia,  and  fearful  tales  were  told  of  their 
fsvsge  valor  and  cruel  customs.  Their  chief  stronghold 
was  the  strong  Segestica  or  Siscia  at  the  point  where  the 
Kulpa  falls  into  the  Save.  The  peoples  of  the  modem 
Hungary,  Wallachia,  and  Bulgaria  still  remained  for  the 
present  beyond  the  horizon  of  the  Romans ;  the  latter  came 
into  contact  with  the  Thracians  alone  on  the  eastern  frontier 
of  Macedonia  at  the  Rhodope  mountains. 
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It  would  have  been  no  easy  task  for  a  government  mors 
Ounfliots  on  energetic  than  was  the  Roman  government  of 
tbefronu«r,  ^^a^,  day  to  establish  an  organized  and  adequate 
defence  of  the  frontier  against  these  wide  domains  of  bar* 
barism ;  what  was  done  for  this  important  object  under 
(he  auspices  of  the  government  of  the  restoration,  did  not 
(Hjme  up  to  even  the  most  moderate  requirements.  Thera 
inthoAip^  seems  to  have  been  no  want  of  expeditiona 
^^  against  the  inhabitants  of  the   Alps:  in  G36 

there  was  a  triumph  over  the  Stoeni,  who  were  probabU 
_  settled  in  the  mountains  above  Verona ;  in  A59 

the  consul  Lucius  Crassus  caused  the  Alpine 
valleys  far  and  wide  to  be  ransacked  and  the  inhabitants 
to  be  put  to  death,  and  yet  he  did  not  succeed  in  killing 
enough  of  them  to  enable  him  to  celebrate  a  village  tri- 
umph and  to  couple  the  laurels  of  the  victor  with  his  ora- 
torical fame.  But  as  the  Romans  remained  satisfied  with 
razzias  of  this  sort  which  merely  exasperated  the  natives 
without  rendering  them  harmless,  and,  apparently,  with 
drew  the  troops  again  after  every  such  inroad,  the  state  of 
matters  in  the  region  beyond  the  Po  remained  substantially 
the  same  as  before. 

On  the  Thracian  frontier  they  appear  to  have  given 

themselves  little  concern  about  their  neighbours; 
108.  except  that  there  is  mention  maJe  in  051  of  cod- 

flicts  with  the  Thracians,  and  in  657  of  others 
with  the  Maedi  in  the  border  mountains  between  Macedonia 
and  Thrace. 

More  serious  conflicts  took  place  in  the  Illyrian  land, 

where  coiiiplaints  were  constantly  made  as  to 

the  turbulent  Dalmatians  by  their  neighbours 
and  those  who  navigated  the  Adriatic ;  and  along  the  wholly 
exposed  northern  frontier  of  Macedonia,  which,  according 
to  the  significant  expression  of  a  Roman,  exUmdcd  as  far  as 
the  Roman  swords  and  spears  reached,  the  conflicts  with 

the  barbarians  never  ceased.     In  619  an  expedi* 

tion  was  undertaken  against  the  Ardyaei  or  Var* 
daei  and  the  Pleraei  or  Paralii,  a  Dalmatian  tribe  on  tli# 
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coast  to  the  n3rth  of  the  mouth  of  the  Narenta,  ^  nich  was 
incessantly  perpetrating  outrages  on  the  sea  and  on  the 
opposite  coast :  by  order  of  the  Romans  they  removed  from 
the  coast  and  settled  in  the  interior  of  the  modern  Ilerse- 
govina,  where  they  began  to  cultivate  the  soil,  but,  unused 
to  their  new  calling,  pined  away  in  that  inclement  region. 
At  the  same  time  an  attack  was  directed  from  Macedonia 
•gainst  the  Soordisci,  who  had,  it  may  be  presumed,  made 
common  cause  with  the  assailed  inhabitants  of 

1391 

the  coast.  Soon  afterwards  (625)  the  consul 
Tuditanus  in  connection  with  the  able  Decimus  Brutus,  the 
conqueror  of  the  Spanish  Gailaeci,  humbled  the  Japydes, 
and,  after  sustaining  a  defeat  at  the  outset,  at  length  carried 
the  Roman  arms  into  the  heart  of  Dalmatia  as  far  as  the 
river  Kerka,  115  miles  distant  from  Aquileia;  the  Japydes 
thenceforth  appear  as  a  nation  at  peace  and  on  friendly 
terms  with  Rome.  But  ten  years  later  (635) 
the  Dallnatians  rose  afresh,  once  more  in  con- 
cert with  the  Scordisci.  While  the  consul  Lucius  Cotta 
fought  against  the  latter  and  in  doing  so  advanced  apparent- 
ly as  far  an  Scgestica,  his  colleague  Lucius  Metellus  after- 
wards named  Dalmaticus,  the  elder  brother  of  the  con- 
queror of  Numidia,  marched  against  the  Dalmatians,  con- 
quered them  and  passed  the  winter  in  Salona  (Spalato), 
which  town  henceforth  appears  as  the  chief  stronghold  of 
•  the  Romans  in  that  region.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
construction  of  the  Via  Gabiuia,  which  led  from  Salona  in 
an  easterly  direction  to  Andetrium  (near  Much)  and  thence 
farther  into  the  interior,  falls  within  this  period. 

The  expedition  of  the  consul  of  639,  Marcus  Aemilius 
Scaurus,  against  the  Taurisei  *  presented  more 
MitBomaiM    the  character  of  a  war  of  conquest.     He  was 
the  first  of  the  Romans  to  cross  the  chain  of  the 
eastern  Alps  at  their  lowest  elevation  between 
Trieste  and  Laybach,  and  contracted  hospitable  relations 

*  They  are  called  in  the  Triumphal  Fasti  OaJtii  Kami  ;  and  in  Ylo* 
lor  Liffure$  Tauruci.  {(or  such  should  be  the  reading  inatead  of  Um 
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Willi  the  Taurisci ;  which  secured  a  not  unimportant  com* 
niercial  intercourse  without  involving  tlie  Romans^  as  a 
ftirma]  subjugation  would  have  involved  them^  in  the  com- 
motions of  the  peoples  to  the  north  of  the  Alps.  The  at- 
tacks about  the  same  time  directed  from  Macedonia  towards 
the  Danube  yielded  at  first  a  very  unfavourabl 
result ;  the  consul  of  640,  Gaius  Porcius  Cato 
>iAs  surprised  in  the  Servian  mountains  by  the  Scordisci, 
and  his  army  completely  destroyed,  while  he  himself  with 
a  few  attendants  disgracefully  fled.  With  difficulty  the 
praetor  Marcus  Didius  protected  the  Roman  frontier.  His 
and  reach  succcssors  fought  with  better  fortune^  Gaius 
Jhe  D^^be.  Metellus  Caprarius  (641,  642,)  Marcus  Livius 
iis-iii.  Drusus  (642,  643),  the  first  Roman  general  who 

reached  the  Danube,  and  Marcus  Minucius  (644), 
who  carried  his  arms  along  the  Morava*  and  so  thoroughly 
defeated  the  Scordisci,  that  they  thenceforth  sank  into  insig- 
nificance, and  in  their  room  another  tribe,  the  Dardani  (in 
Servia),  began  to  play  the  leading  part  in  the  region  be> 
tween  the  northern  frontier  of  Macedonia  and  the  Daimbe, 
But  these  victories  had  an  effect  which  the  victors  did 
.  .        not  anticipate.     For  a  considerable  period  an 

TheOimbri.      ,,  .    f  ,     «   ,     ,    .  ^     .  , 

"  unsettled  people  had  been  wandcnng  along 
the  northern  verge  of  the  country  occupied  by  the  Celts  on 
both  sides  of  the  Danube.  They  culled  themselves  the 
Cimbri,  that  is,  the  Cheinpho,  the  champions  or,  as  their 
enemies  translated  it,  the  robbers ;  a  designation,  however, 
which  to  all  appearance  had  become  the  name  of  the  people 
even  before  their  migration.  They  came  from  the  north, 
vid  the  firs^^  Celtic  people  with  whom  they  came  in  contact 
«rere,  so  far  as  is  known,  the  Boii,  probably  in  Bohemia, 
latere  eyact  details  as  to  Uie  cause  and  the  direction  of  their 
migrati(>n  have  not  been  recorded  by  contemporaries,!  and 

*  As,  according  to  Yelleius  and  Eutropius,  the  tribe  conquered  bj 
Hinucius  was  the  Scordisci,  it  can  only  be  through  an  error  on  the  pail 
of  Florus  that  he  mentions  the  Hebrus  (the  Maritza)  instead  of  Ibi 
Marguij  (Morava). 

\  The  account  that  large  tracts  en  the  coasts  of  the  Korth  Sea  hal 
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cannot  oe  supplied  by  oonjecture,  (ince  the  sta^  of  things 
in  those  times  to  the  north  of  Bohemia  and  the  Main  and 
to  the  east  of  the  Lower  Rhine  lies  wholly  beyond  our 
knowledge.  But  the  hypothesis  that  the  Qmbri  as  well  as 
the  similar  horde  of  the  Teutones  which  afterwards  joined 
them  belonged  in  the  main  not  to  the  Celtic  nation,  to 
w^iidi  the  Romans  at  first  assigned  them,  but  to  the  Gei^ 
itidnic,  is  supported  by  the  most  definite  facts  :  viz.,  by  the 
isustenoe  of  two  small  tribes  of  the  same  name — ^remnants 
left  behind  to  all  appearance  in  their  primitive  seats — ^the 
dmbri  in  the  modem  Denmark,  the  Teutones  in  the  north- 
east of  Grermany  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Baltic,  where 
Pytheas,  a  contemporary  of  Alexander  the  Great,  makes 
mention  of  them  thus  early  in  connection  with  the  amber 
trade ;  by  the  insertion  of  the  Qmbri  and  Teutones  in  the 
list  of  the  Grermanic  peoples  among  the  Ingaeyones  along- 
mde  of  the  Chauci ;  by  the  judgment  of  Caesar,  who  first 
made  the  Romans  acquainted  with  the  distinction  between 
the  Germans  and  the  Celts,  and  who  includes  the  Cimbri, 
many  of  whom  he  must  himself  have  seen,  among  the  Ger- 
mans ;  and  lastly,  by  the  very  names  of  the  peoples  and 
the  statements  as  to  their  physical  appearance  and  habits 
in  other  respects,  which,  while  applying  to  the  men  of  the 
north  generally,  are  especially  applicable  to  the  Germans. 
On  the  other  hand  it  is  conceivable  enough  that  such  a 
horde,  after  having  wandered  perhaps  for  many  years  and 
having  doubtless  welcomed  every  brother-in-arms  who 
joined  it  in  its  movements  near  to  or  within  the  land  of 
the  Celts,  would  include  a  certain  amount  of  Celtic  ele- 
ments ;  so  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  men  of  Celtic  name 
should  be  at  the  head  of  the  Cimbri,  or  that  the  Romans 
should  employ  spies  speaking  the  Celtic  tongue  to  gain  in- 
formation among  them.  It  was  a  marvellous  movement, 
the  like  of  which  the  Romans  had  never  seen ;  not  a  preda- 

been  torn  away  by  inundations,  and  that  thU  had  occasioned  the  migra- 
tion of  the  Cimbri  in  a  body  (Strabo,  vii.  298),  does  not  indeed  appear 
to  u  fhbnloiis,  as  it  seemed  to  the  Greek  inquirers ;  but  whether  it 
baaed  on  tradition  or  on  coi\{«otare,  oannot  be  decided. 

Vol.  UI.— 10 
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tory  expedition  of  mounted  warriors,  nor  a  *'  ver  sacrum  * 
of  young  men  emigrating  to  a  foreign  land,  bii  a  migratory 
people  that  bad  set  out  with  their  wcn.en  and  children^  with 
their  goods  and  chattels,  to  seek  a  new  homa  The  waggoiii 
which  had  everywhere  among  the  still  not  fully  settled  pec^ 
pies  of  the  north  a  different  importance  from  what  it  had 
among  the  Hellenes  and  the  Italians,  and  whicli  uniyersallj 
aooompanied  the  Celts  also  in  their  encampments,  was 
amoDg  the  Cimbrians  as  it  were  their  house,  where,  beneath 
the  leather  covering  stretched  over  it,  a  place  was  found  for 
the  wife  and  children  and  even  for  the  house-dog  as  well  as 
for  the  furniture.  The  men  of  the  south  beheld  with  a» 
tonishment  those  tall  lank  figures  with  the  fair  locks  and 
bright-blue  eyes,  the  hardy  and  stately  women  who  were 
little  inferior  in  size  and  strength  to  the  men,  and  the  chil- 
dren with  old  men's  hair,  as  the  amazed  Italians  called  the 
flaxen-haired  youths  of  the  north.  Their  system  of  wai^ 
fiure  was  substautially  that  of  the  Celts  of  this  period,  who 
no  longer  fought,  as  the  Italian  Celts  had  formerly  done, 
bareheaded  and  with  merely  sword  and  dagger,  but  with 
copper  helmets  oflen  richly  adorned  and  with  a  peculiar 
missile  weapon,  the  materia  ;  the  lai^e  sword  was  retained 
and  the  long  narrow  shield,  along  with  which  they  probably 
wore  also  a  coat  of  mail.  They  were  not  destitute  of  cav- 
alry ;  but  the  Romans  were  superior  to  them  in  that  arm. 
Their  order  of  battle  was  as  formerly  a  crude  phalanx  pro> 
fessedly  drawn  up  with  just  as  many  ranks  in  depth  as  in 
breadth,  the  first  rank  of  which  in  dangerous  combats  not 
unfrequently  tied  together  their  metallic  girdles  with  cords 
Their  manners  were  rude.  Flesh  was  frequently  devoured 
raw.  The  bravest  and,  if  possible,  the  tallest  man  was  king 
of  the  host.  Not  unfrequently,  afler  the  manner  of  the 
Celts  and  of  barbarians  generally,  the  time  and  place  of  Iha 
combat  were  previously  arranged  with  the  enemy,  and 
sometimes  also,  before  the  battle  began,  an  individual  oppo* 
nenl  was  challenged  to  single  combat.  The  conflict  was 
ushered  in  by  their  insulting  the  ennmy  with  unseemly  ges* 
tures,  and  by  a  horrible  noisd'^the  men  raising  th^ii  Wtd# 
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sb^at)  and  the  women  and  children  increasing  tht  din  b^ 
drumming  cm  the  leathern  covers  of  the  waggons.    Tht 
CSmbriaD  fought  bravely— death  on  the  bed  of  honour  was 
deemed  by  him  the  only  death  worthy  of  a  free  man — but 
alter  the  victory  he  indemnified  himself  by  the  most  savage 
fcrotality,  and  sometimee  promised  beforehand  to  present 
fee  the  gods  of  battle  whatever  victory  should  place  in  the 
power  of  the  victor.    The  effects  of  the  enemy  were  broketi 
In  pieceSy  the  horses  were  killed,  the  prisoners  were  hanged 
or  preeerved  only  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  gods.     It  was  the 
priestesses— grey-haired  women  in  white  linen  dresses  and 
^unshod— -who,  like  Iphigenia  in  Scythia,  ofifered  these  sacri« 
fioesy  and  prophesied  ^e  future  from  the  streaming  blood 
of  the  prisoner  of  war  or  the  criminal  who  formed  the  vic- 
'tlm.     How  much  in  these  customs  was  the  universal  usage 
of  the  northern  barbarians,  how  much  was  borrowed  from 
^e  Celts,  and  how  much  was  peculiar  to  the  Germans,  can* 
not  be  ascertained ;  but  the  practice  of  having  the  army 
aooompanied  and  directed  not  by  priests,  but  by  priestesses, 
inaj  be  pronounced  an  undoubtedly  Germanic   custom. 
Thus  mardied  the  Qmbri  into  the  unknown  land— an  im- 
mense multitude  of  various  origin  which  had  congregated 
round  a  nucleus  of  Germanic  emigrants  from  the  Baltic- 
Hot  without  resemblance  to  the  great  bodies  of  emigrants, 
that  in  our  own  times  cross  the  ocean  similarly  burdened 
and  similarly  mingled,  and  with  aims  not  much  less  vague ; 
earrying  their  lumbering  waggon-castle,  with  the  dexterity 
whidi  a  long  migratory  life  imparts,  over  streams  and 
mountains;  dangerous  to  more  civilized  nations  like  the 
wave  and  the  hurricane,  and  like  these  capricious  and  un* 
aocoontable,  now  rapidly  advancing,  now  suddenly  pausing, 
turning  aside,  or  receding.    They  came  and  struck  like 
Lghtning ;  like  lightning  they  vanished ;  and  unhappily,  in 
the  dull  age  in  which  they  appeared,  there  was  no  observer 
who  deemed  it  worth  while  accurately  to  describe  the  mar- 
Tello\is  meteor.     When  men  afterwards  began  to  trace  the 
diain,  i.4  which  this  emigration,  the  first  Germanic  movc- 
meDt  whidi  touched  the  orbit  of  ancient  civilization,  was  a 
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link,  the  direct  and  living  knowledge  of  it  had  long  paaaed 
away. 

This  homeless  people  of  the  Cimbri,  whioh  hitherto  had 
otmiiitaa  heen  prevented  from  advancing  to  the  south  by 
SudooS!**'  ^®  ^^^  ®"  *^®  Danube,  more  especially  by  the 
^^"^  Boiiy  broke  through  that  barrier  in  consequenos 

of  the  attacks  directed  by  the  Romans  against  the  Danubian 
Celts;  either  because  the  latter  invoked  the  aid  of  their 
Cimbrian  antagonists  against  the  advancing  legions,  or  be* 
cause  the  Roman  attack  prevented  theoi  from  protecting  at 
hitherto  their  northern  frontiers.  Advancing 
Onbou  through  the  territory  of  the  Scordisd  into  the 

^  Tauriscan  country,  they  approached  in  641  the 

passes  of  the  Gamiaii  Alps,  to  protect  which  the  consul 
Gnaeus  Papirius  Carbo  took  up  a  position  on  the  heights 
not  fiir  from  Aquileia.  Here,  seventy  years  before,  Celtic 
tribes  had  attempted  to  settle  on  the  south  of  the  Alps,  but 
at  the  bidding  of  the  Romans  had  evacuated  without  resist- 
ance the  ground  which  they  had  already  occupied  (ii.  282) ; 
even  now  the  dread  of  the  Transalpine  peoples  at  the  Ro» 
man  name  showed  itself  powerfully.  The  Cimbri  did  not 
attack ;  indeed,  when  Carbo  ordered  them  to  evacuate  the 
territory  of  the  Taurisci  who  were  in  relations  of  hospital- 
ity with  Rome — ^an  order  which  the  treaty  with  the  latter 
by  no  means  bound  him  to  make — they  complied  and  fol* 
lowed  the  guides  whom  Carbo  had  assigned  to  them  to  es- 
cort them  over  the  frontier.  But  these  guides  were  in  fact 
instructed  to  lure  the  Cimbri  into  an  ambush,  where  the 
consul  awaited  them.  Accordingly  an  engagement  took 
place  not  far  from  Noreia  in  the  modern  Carinthia,  in  which 
the  betrayed  gained  the  victory  over  the  betrayer  and  in- 
6icted  on  him  considerable  loss ;  a  storm,  which  separated 
the  combatants,  alone  prevented  the  complete  annihilation 
of  the  Roman  army.  The  Cimbri  might  have  immediately 
directed  their  attack  towards  Italy ;  they  preferred  to  turn 
to  the  westward.  By  treaty  with  the  Helvetii  and  thi 
Bcquani  rather  than  by  force  of  arms  they  made  their  way 
to  th<)  lefl  bank  of  the  Rhine  and  over  the  Jura,  and  there 
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■ome  years  after  the  defeat  of  Carbo  once  more  threalenecl 
the  Roman  territory  by  their  immediate  vicinity. 

With  a  view  to  cover  the  frontier  of  the  Rhine  and  the 
immediately  threatened  territory  of  the  Alio 
aoaDwu  brogee,  a  Roman  army  under  Marcus  Junioi 
^^  Silanus  appeared  in  645  in  Southern  Gaul.    Tbs 

Clmbri  requested  that  land  might  be  assigned  to  them 
where  they  might  peacefully  settle — a  request  which  oeiw 
tainly  could  not  be  granted.  The  consul  instead  of  reply- 
ing attacked  them ;  he  was  utterly  defeated  and  the  Roman 
camp  was  taken*  The  new  levies  which  were  occasioned 
by  this  misfortune  were  already  attended  with  so  much 
difficulty,  that  the  senate  procured  the  abolition  of  the  laws 
—probably  proceeding  from  Grains  Gracchus— which  limited 
the  obligation  to  military  service  in  point  of  time  (p.  139). 
But  the  Cimbriy  instead  of  following  up  their  victory  over 
the  Romans,  sent  to  the  senate  at  Rome  to  repeat  their  re* 
quest  for  the  assignment  of  land,  and  meanwhile  employvd 
themselves,  apparently,  in  ^he  subjugation  of  the  surround* 
ing  Celtic  cantons. 

Thus  the  Roman  province  and  the  new  Roman  army 
^so^ta  were  left  for  the  moment  undisturbed  by  the 
tato^ttl^  Germans ;  but  a  new  enemy  arose  in  Gaul  itselC 
«a  QmI.  The  Helvetii,  who  had  suffered  much  in  the  con- 
stant oonflicts  with  their  north-eastern  neighbours,  felt  them- 
selves stimulated  by  the  example  of  the  Cimbri  to  seek  in 
their  tarn  for  more  quiet  and  fertile  settlements  in  western 
Gaul,  and  had  perhaps,  even  when  theCimbrian  hosts 
marched  through  their  land,  formed  an  alliance  with  them 
for  that  purpose.  Now  under  the  leadership  of  Divioo  the 
forces  of  the  Tougeni  (position  unknown)  and  of  the  Tigo- 
rini  (on  the  lake  of  Murten)  crossed  the  Jura,*  and  reached 

*  The  usual  hypotheaia,  that  the  Tougeni  and  Tigorini  had  advanced 
it  tbt  aame  time  nith  the  Gmbri  into  Gaul,  cannot  be  supported  bj 
Binbo  (fit  898),  and  is  little  in  harmony  with  the  separate  part  acted 
bj  tbe  HelvetiL  Onr  traditional  aooounta  of  this  war  are,  beddei,  is 
fti^mentary  that,  jnat  as  In  the  case  of  the  Samnlte  wan,  a  oonneded 
Uitorical  narration  can  only  lay  claim  to  approximate  accuracy. 
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the  territory  of  the  Nitiobroges  (about  Agen  on  the  G* 
Doi^of  ronne).  The  Roman  annj  under  the  ccnsid 
LoDginnA.  Lucius  Cassitts  Longious,  which  they  hare  e& 
oounteredy  allowed  iteelf  to  be  decoyed  by  the  Helvedi  into 
ar  ambuahy  in  which  the  general  himself  and  his  legate,  tJui 
consular  Gaiua  Piao,  along  with  the  greater  portion  of  tht 
aoldiors  met  their  death ;  Graius  Popilliua,  the  interim  com* 
mander^n-chief  of  the  force  which  had  escaped  to  the  camp, 
was  allowed  to  withdraw  under  the  yoke  on  condition  of 

surrendering  half  the  property  which  the  troopa 

carried  with  them  and  furnishing  hostages  (647), 
Sc  perilous  was  the  state  of  things  for  the  Bomana,  that 
one  of  the  most  important  towns  in  their  own  proTinoe^ 
Tolosa,  rose  against  them  and  placed  the  Bonum  garrison 
inchains, 

But»  as  the  Cimbrians  continued  to  employ  tbemselyea 
alsewhere,  and  the  Helve(»i  did  not  further  molest  for  tke 
moment  the  Roman  province,  the  new  Roman  commandei^ 
in-chief^  Quintus  Servilius  Caepio,  had  Aill  time  to  recover 
possession  of  the  town  of  Tolosa  by  treachery  and  to  empty 
at  leisure  the  immense  treasures  accumulated  in  the  old  and 
fiunous  sanctuary  of  the  Celtic  Apollo.  It  was  a  desirable 
gain  for  the  embarrassed  exchequer,  but  unfortunately  the 
gold  and  silver  vessels  on  the  way  from  Tolosa  to  Massilia 
were  taken  from  the  weak  escort  by  a  b aid  of  robbers,  and 
totally  disappeared  :  the  consul  himself  and  his  staff  were, 

it  was  alleged,  the  instigators  of  the  onset  (648). 

Meanwhile  they  confined  themselves  to  the 
strictest  defensive  as  regarded  the  chief  enemy,  and  guard- 
ed the  Roman  province  with  three  strong  armies,  till  it 
should  please  the  Cimbrians  to  repeat  their  attack. 

They  came  in  649  under  their  king  Boiorix,  on  thia 

occasion  seriously  meditating  an  inroad  into 
0eibiitof        Italy.    They  were  opposed  on  the  right  bank 


of  the  Rhone  by  the  proconsul  Caepio,  on  the 
left  by  the  consul  Gnaeus  Mallius  Maxim  us  and  by  his 
legate,  the  consular  Marcus  Aurelius  ScauruS|  under  him  at 
the  head  of  a  detached  corps.    The  first  onset  fell  qu  tht 
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latter ;  he  was  totally  defeated  aiid  brought  in  person  as  a 
prisons  to  the  enemy's  head-quarters,  where  the  Cimbriaa 
king,  indignant  at  the  proud  warning  given  to  him  by  t)ia 
captiye  Bonum  not  to  venture  with  his  army  into  Italy,  put 
bim  to  daatlu  Maximua  thereupon  ordered  his  colleague 
to  bring  his  army  over  the  Rhone :  the  latter  complying 
with  reluctance  at  length  appeared  at  Arausio  (Orange)  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river,  where  the  whole  Roman  force 
now  stood  confronting  the  Cimbrian  army,  and  is  alleged 
to  have  made  such  an  impression  by  its  considerable  num- 
bers that  the  Cumbrians  began  to  n^otiate.  But  the  two 
leaders  lived  in  the  most  vehement  discord.  Mazimus,  an 
obscure  and  incapable  man,  was  as  consul  the  legal  superior 
of  his  prouder  and  better  bom,  but  not  better  qualified, 
prooonsular  colleague  Caepio;  but  the  Jatter  refused  to 
occupy  a  common  camp  and  to  devise  operations  in  concert 
with  him,  and  still,  as  formerly,  maintained  his  independent 
command.  In  vain  deputies  from  the  Roman  senate  en* 
deavoured  to  effect  a  reconciliation ;  a  personal  conference 
between  the  generals,  on  which  the  officers  insisted,  only 
widttied  the  breadi.  When  Caepio  saw  Mazimus  n^o- 
tiating  with  the  envoys  of  the  Cimbrians,  he  fencied  that 
the  latter  wished  to  gain  the  sole  credit  of  their  subjuga- 
tion, and  threw  himself  with  his  portion  of  the  army  alone 
in  all  haste  on  the  aiemy.  He  was  utterly  annihilated,  so 
that  even  his  camp  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy  (6  Oct.  649) ;  and  his  destruction  was 
followed  by  the  no  less  complete  defeat  of  the  second  Ro- 
man army.  It  is  asserted  that  80,000  Roman  soldiers  and 
half  as  many  of  the  immense  and  helpless  body  of  camp- 
followers  perished,  and  that  only  ten  men  escaped:  this 
much  is  certain,  that  only  a  few  out  of  the  two  armies  suc- 
ceeded in  escaping,  for  the  Romans  had  fought  with  the 
river  in  their  rear.  It  was  a  calamity  which  materially  and 
morally  fer  surpassed  the  day  of  Cannae.  The  defeats  of 
Carbo,  of  Silanus,  and  of  Longinus  had  passed  without  pro* 
diidng  any  permanent  impression  on  the  Italians.  Thejf 
were  accustomed  to  open  every  war  with  disasters;  the 
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invincibloneM  of  the  Roman  arms  was  so  firmly  estab 
iiahed,  that  it  seemed  superflaous  to  attend  to  the  pretty 
Dumerous  exceptions.  But  the  battle  of  Aransto,  the  aiamit 
ing  prozimitj  of  the  victorioos  Cirabrian  army  to  Uie  uii* 
d<\fended  passes  of  the  Alps,  the  insurreotioDs  bteaking  oot 
afresh  and  with  increased  force  both  in  the  Roman  territory 
beyond  the  Alps  and  among  the  Lusitanians,  the  def(niceie« 
condition  of  Italy,  produced  a  sudden  and  fearful  awakening 
from  these  dreams.  Men  recalled  the  never  wholly  forgot* 
ten  Celtic  inroads  of  the  fourth  century,  the  day  on  the 
Allia  and  the  burning  of  Rome :  with  the  double  force  at 
once  of  the  oldest  remembrance  and  of  the  freshest  alarm 
the  terror  of  the  Grauls  came  upon  Italy ;  through  all  the 
West  people  seemed  to  be  aware  that  the  Roman  empire 
was  beginning  to  totter.  As  after  the  battle  of  Cannae^ 
the  period  of  mourning  was  shortened  by  decree  of  the 
senate.*  The  new  enlistments  brought  out  the  most  pain* 
ful  scarcity  of  men.  All  Italians  capable  of  bearing  arms 
had  to  swear  that  they  would  not  leave  Italy ;  the  captains 
of  the  vessels  lying  in  the  Italian  ports  were  instructed  not 
to  take  on  board  any  man  fit  for  service.  It  is  impossible 
to  tell  what  might  have  happened,  had  the  Cimbrians  im« 
mediately  after  their  double  victory  advanced  through  the 
gates  of  the  Alps  into  Italy.  But  they  first  overran  the 
territory  of  the  Arverni,  who  laboured  to  defend  them- 
selves in  their  fortresses  against  the  enemy ;  and  soon, 
weary  of  sieges,  set  out  from  thence,  not  to  Italy,  but  west- 
ward to  the  Pyrenees. 

If  the  torpid  organism  of  the  Roman  polity  could  still 
Tbe  Roman  ^  brought  to  recover  of  itself  its  healthy  ao> 
oppodttoB.      ^^n^  ^|jg^  recovery  could  not  but  take  place  now, 

when,  by  one  of  the  marvellous  chances  in  which  the  hi»> 
(ory  of  Rome  is  so  rich,  the  danger  was  sufficiently  immi- 
nent to  rouse  all  the  energy  and  all  the  patriotism  of  the 
burgesses,  and  yet  did  not  burst  upon  them  so  suddenly  m 
to  leave  no  space  for  the  development  of  their  resouroes. 

*  To  this  bejoo^  doubt,  the  fVagment  of  Dk>donit  (F«l  pi  ltl| 
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But  the  very  same  phenomena^  whidi  had  occurred  fbuT 
jeara  previously  after  the  African  defeats,  presented  them* 
selves  afresh.  In  Act  the  African  and  GiUlic  disasters  were 
essentially  of  the  same  kind.  It  may  be  that  primarily  tha 
blame  of  the  former  fell  more  on  the  oligarchy  as  a  wholc^ 
that  of  the  latter  more  on  individual  magistrates ;  but  pubi 
Uo  opinion  justly  recognized  in  both,  above  all  things,  the 
bankruptcy  of  the  government,  which  in  its  progressive  de- 
velopment imperilled  first  the  honour  and  now  the  very  ex- 
istence of  the  state.  People  just  as  little  deceived  them- 
selves then  as  now  regarding  the  true  seat  of  the  evil,  but 
as  little  now  as  then  did  they  make  even  an  attempt  to 

*ppjy  the  remedy  at  the  proper  point.  They 
meoo-        saw  well  that  the  system  was  to  blame ;  but  on 

this  occasion  also  they  adhered  to  the  method 
of  calling  individuals  to  account.  Doubtless,  however,  this 
second  storm  discharged  itself  on  the  heads  of  the  oligarchy 

so  much  the  more  heavily,  as  the  calamity  of 

649  exceeded  in  extent  and  peril  that  of  646. 
The  sure  instinctive  feeling  of  the  public,  that  there  was  no 
resource  against  the  oligarchy  except  the  tyrannis^  was  once 
more  apparent  in  their  readily  consenting  to  every  attempt 
by  officers  of  note  to  tie  the  hands  of  the  government  and, 
under  one  form  or  another,  to  overturn  the  oligarchic  rule 
by  a  dictatorship. 

It  was  against  Quintus  Caepio  that  their  attacks  were 
first  directed ;  and  justly,  in  so  fiir  as  he  had  primarily 
occasioned  the  defeat  of  Arausio  by  his  insubordination, 
even  apart  from  the  probably  well-founded  but  not  proved 
charge  of  embezzling  the  Tolosan  booty;  but  the  fury 
which  the  opposition  displayed  against  him  was  essentially 
augmented  by  the  fiict.  that  he  had  as  consul  ventuped  on 
an  attempt  to  wrest  the  office  of  jurymen  from  the  capital* 
ists  (p.  166).  On  his  account  the  old  venerable  principle, 
tliat  the  sacredness  of  the  magistracy  should  be  respected 
even  in  the  person  of  its  worst  occupant,  was  violated; 
and,  while  the  censure  due  to  the  author  of  the  calamitous 
day  of  Cannae  had  been  silently  repressed  within  the 
Vol.  IIL— lO* 


breast  the  author  oi  the  defeat  of  Araufio  waa  by  deenaa 
of  the  peo(>le  unoonatitutionally  deprived  of  hia  prooomiilp 
ahipy  and — what  had  not  occurred  ainee  the  criaia  in  whioh 
the  monarchy  had  perished-— hia  property  waa 
oonfisGated    by   the  atate   (649 1).      Not  long 
afterwards  he  was  by  a  aeoond  decree  of  the  burgoaaei 
expelled  fh>m  the  aenate  (650).    But  thia  waa 
not  enough ;   more  victima  were  deaired,  and 
abo?e  all  Caepio'a  blood.    A  number  of  tribunea  of  the 
pec^ie  fevDurable  to  the  oppoaition,  with  Luciua  Appuleiua 
Saturninus  and  Gains  Norbanua  at  their  head, 
proposed  in  d51  to  appoint  an  extraordinary 
judicial  commission  in  reference  to  the  embexzleroent  and 
Ireiaon  perpetrated  in  Gaul ;  in  spite  of  the  practical  abo* 
lition  of  imprisonment  previoua  to  trial  and  of  the  punish- 
ment of  death  for  political  offences,  Caepio  waa  arreated 
and  the  intention  of  pronouncing  and  executing  in  hia  caae 
aentenoe  of  death  waa  openly  expressed.    The  government 
party  attempted  to  get  rid  of  the  propoaal  by  tribunician 
intervention;   but  the  interceding  tribunea  were  violently 
driven  from  the  assembly,  and  in  the  furioua  tumult  the 
first  men  of  the  senate  were  assailed  with  stones.    The  in- 
vestigation oould  not  be  prevented,  and  the  war  of  prosecu- 
tions pursued  its  course  in  651  as  it  had  done 
six  years  before ;  Caepio  himself,  his  colleague 
in  the  supreme  command  Gnaeus  Mallius  Maximus,  and 
numerous  other  men  of  note  were  condemned :  a  tribiuie 
of  the  people,  who  was  a  friend  of  Caepio,  with  difliculty 
succeeded  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  civil  existence  in  sav- 
ing at  least  the  life  of  the  chief  person  accused.* 

*  The  deposition  from  office  of  the  proconsul  Caepio,  with  whioh 
was  oombined  the  confiscation  of  his  property  (Liv.  Ep,  67),  was  prob- 
ably pronounced  by  the  assembly  of  the  people  immedi> 
'^  ately  after  the  battle  of  Arausio  (6th  October,  649).    That 

KMM  dme  elapsed  between  that  act  and  his  proper  downfall,  is  cleari| 
iliown  by  the  proposal  made  in  660,  and  aimed  at  Gaepic^ 
that  dapofution  from  office  should  ini  olve  the  forfeif ui«  of 
a  teat  la  the  senate  (Aaconius  in  Comely  p.  78).    The  ArmgmcBti  o/ 
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Of  more  importance  Uian  this  measure  of  revei  ge  waa 
^^^  the  question  how  the  dangerous  war  beycnd  tht 


Alpe  was  to  be  further  carried  on,  and  firat  of 

all  to  whom  the  supreme  command  in  it  was  to 
be  committed*    With  an  unprejudiced  treatment  of  the 

LJBmianni  (p.  10 ;  (M.  ManUnu  ob  sandem  cauaam  g%iam  $i  (Mfnc  X. 
Baimmini  rogotionB  e  cMtaU  est  cito  [f ]  eiectut ;  which  throws  light  on 
the  anosion  in  dc  de  Or,  it  28,  125)  now  inform  lu  that  a  law  poo- 
posed  by  Lueios  Appoleiua  Saturninos  brought  about  this  eataatropuei 
TUs  13  eyidendy  no  other  than  the  Appulelan  law  as  to  the  tmnmim 
mmula»  of  the  Roman  state  (CSo.  de  Or,  VL  26,  107 ;  49,  201),  1 1^ 
the  proposal  of  Satuminus  for  the  appointment  of  an  extraordinsiy 
commission  to  inTcstigate  the  treasons  that  had  taken  place  during  the 
Cimbrian  trouble&    The  commission  of  Inquiry  as  to  the  gold  of  Tolosa 
(CSa  d»N,  D,\SL  80,  74)  arose  out  of  the  Appulelan  kw,  in  the  very 
aaine  way  as  the  special  courts  of  inquiry— Airther  mentioned  in  that 
passage— as  to  a  scandalous  bribery  of  judges  oat  of  ths 
^^^  Madan  law  of  618,  as  to  the  occurrences  with  the  Vestals 

lUL  out  of  the  Peducaean  law  of  641,  and  as  to  the  Jugurthine 

^y^  war  out  of  the  Mamillan  law  of  644.    A  comparison  of 

these  cases  also  shows  that  in  such  special  commissions^* 
cUfferent  fn  this  respect  from  the  ordinary  ones — even  punishments 
effecting  life  and  limb  might  be  and  were  inflicted.    The  fact  that  else> 
'^liere  the  tribune  of  the  people.  Gains  Norbanus,  Is  named  as  the  per- 
SKm  who  set  agoing  the  proceedings  against  Gaepio  and  was  afterwards 
iMTonght  to  trial  for  doing  so  (Gic.  dtOr.M  40,  167 ;  48,  199 ;  49,  200; 
Or.  Part  80,  105,  et  aL)  Is  not  inconsistent  with  the  view  given  above; 
for  the  proposal  proceeded  as  usual  from  several  tribunes  of  tiie  people 
ifid  jfferenn.  L  14,  24 ;  Gic  de  Or,  n,  47,  197),  and,  as  fiatumlnns  was 
already  dead  when  the  aristocratic  party  was  In  a  position  to  think  of 
retaliation,  they  fastened  on  his  colleague.    As  to  the  period  of  this 
second  and  Ihial  condemnation  of  Caepio,  the  usual  very 
Inconsiderate  hypothesis,  which  places  it  in  669,  ten  yean 
after  the  battle  of  Arausio,  has  been  already  i ejected.    It  rests  simply 
on  the  fact  that  Grassus  when  consul,  consequently  In 
669,  spoke  hi  favour  of  Gaepio  (ac  Brut.  44,  162); 
which,  however,  he  manifestly  did  not  as  his  advocate,  but  on  th'  icea> 
tkn  wlisn  Korbanos  was  brought  to  account  by  Publius  Sulpldus  Kuftis 
for  his  conduct  toward  Gaepio  in   659.    Formerly  ws 
II.'  placed  this  second  accusation  In  660 ;  now  that  we  know 

igg  that  it  originated  from  a  proposal  of  Satuminus,  we  caa 

only  hesitate  between  661,  when  he  was  tribune  of  ths 
^asfile  fbi  the  first  time  (Plutaiob.  Har.  14 ;  Ores.  v.  17 ;  App.  f.  M ; 
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matter  it  was  not  difficult  to  make  a  fitting  choice*  BonM 
was  no  doubt,  in  comparison  with  earlier  times,  not  ridi  in 
military  notabilities ;  yet  Quintus  Maximus  had  command 
ed  with  distinction  in  Gaul,  Marcus  Aemilius  Scaurus  and 
Marcus  Minucius  in  the  regions  of  the  Danube,  Quintus 
Metellus,  Publius  Rutilius  Rufus,  Gains  Marius  in  Africa ; 
and  the  object  proposed  was  not  to  defeat  a  Pyrrhua  or  a 
Hannibal,  but  again  to  make  good  the  oflen  tried  superior* 
ity  of  Roman  arms  and  Roman  tactics  in  opposition  to  the 
barbarians  of  the  north — an  object  which  required  no  hero, 
but  merely  a  stem  and  able  soldier.  But  it  was  precisely 
a  time  when  nothing  was  so  difficult  as  the  unprejudiced 
settlement  of  a  question  of  administration.  The  govern- 
ment was,  as  it  could  not  but  be  and  as  the  Jugurthine  war 
Lad  already  shown,  so  utterly  bankrupt  in  public  opinion, 
that  its  ablest  generals  had  to  retire  in  the  full  career  of 
victory,  whoever  it  occurred  to  an  officer  of  mark  to  vilify 
them  before  the  people  and  to  get  himself  as  the  candidate 
of  the  opposition  appointed  to  the  head  of  affiiirs.  It  was 
no  wonder  that  what  took  place  afler  the  victories  of  Me> 

Diodor.  p.  608,  681),  and  664,  when  he  held  that  office  a 
second  time.  There  are  not  malerials  for  deciding  the 
pouit  with  entire  certainty,  but  the  great  preponderance  of  probability 
is  in  fiivour  of  the  former  year ;  partly  because  it  was  nearer  to  the  dia> 
astroua  events  in  Gaul,  pailly  because  in  the  tolerably  full  accounts  ot 
the  second  tribunate  of  Satuminus  there  is  no  mention  of  Qnintus 
Caepio  the  father  and  the  acts  of  yiolence  directed  against  him.  Ths 
circumstance,  that  the  sums  paid  back  to  the  treasury  in  consequenos 
of  tlie  decisions  as  to  the  embezzlement  of  the  Tolosan  booty  were 
claimed  by  Satuminus  in  his  second  tribunate  for  his  schemes  of  coloni- 
zation (i>0  Virit  111.  78,  5,  and  thereon  Orelll,  Ind,  Legg.  p.  Wl\  is 
not  in  itself  decisive,  and  may,  moreover,  have  been  easily  transferred 
by  mistake  fitim  the  first  African  to  the  second  general  agrarian  law  of 
Saturninusi. 

The  fact  that  Afterwards,  when  Norbanus  was  impeached,  his  Im 
peachment  proceeded  on  the  very  ground  of  the  law  which  he  had 
taken  part  in  piggesting,  was  an  ironical  incident  common  in  the  Roman 
politioal  procedure  of  this  period  (Cic  Br^.  89,  805)  and  should  not 
mislead  as  into  the  belief  that  the  Appuleian  law  was,  lik«  the  latei 
^^'^raelian,  a  general  law  of  high  treason. 
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telliui  WM  repeated  on  a  greater  soale  after  the  defeats  of 
Ghuieua  Malliua  and  Quintua  Caepio.  Onotf  more  Gaiui 
Marius  came  forward,  in  spite  of  the  law  whieh  prohibited 
the  holding  of  the  consulship  more  than  once,  aa  a  candi* 
date  for  the  supreme  magistracy;  and  not  only  waa  he 
nom  nated  as  consul  and  charged  with  the  chief  command 
in  the  Gallic  war,  while  he  waa  still  in  Africa  at  Uie  head 
uf  the  army  there,  but  he  waa  re-invested  with  the  consul* 

ship  for  five  years  In  succession  (d50-d54). 

This  |Mt>ceeding,  which  loolced  like  an  inten* 
tioaal  mockery  of  the  exclusive  spirit  that  the  nobility  had 
exhibited  in  reference  to  this  very  man  in  all  its  felly  and 
shortoightedness,  was  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  the  r» 
public,  and  in  feet  absolutely  incompatible  with  the  spirit 
of  the  free  constitution  of  Rome.  In  the  Roman  military 
system  in  partioular^-tbe  transformation  of  which  from  a 
bttiges»*militia  into  a  body  of  mercenaries,  begun  in  the 
African  war,  was  continued  and  completed  by  Marius  dur- 
ing his  five  years  of  a  supreme  command  unlimited  through 
the  exigencies  of  the  times  still  more  than  through  the 
terms  of  his  appointment — ^the  profound  traces  of  thia  un- 
constitutional commanderahip-in-chief  of  the  first  demo- 
cratic general  remained  visible  for  all  times. 

The  new  commander-in-chie^  Gains  Marius,  appeared  in 

650  beyond  the  Alps,  followed  by  a  number  of 
Bomad^  experienced  officers— -among  whom  the  bold 
^"^  captor  of  Jugurtha,  Lucius  Sulla,  soon  acquired 

fresh  diatinction^and  by  a  numerous  host  of  Italian  and 
allied  soldiers.  At  first  he  did  not  find  the  enemy  against 
whom  he  had  been  sent.  The  singular  people,  who  had 
louquered  at  Aranaio^  had  in  the  mean  time  (as  we  have 
%lready  mentioned),  after  plundering  the  country  to  the 
west  of  the  Rhone,  crossed  the  Pyrenees  and  were  carrying 
un  a  desultory  warfare  in  Spain  with  the  brave  inhabitents 
of  the  northern  coast  and  of  the  interior ;  it  seemed  as  if 
the  Germans  wished  at  their  very  first  appearance  on  the 
nistoric  stage  to  display  their  want  of  persevering  griap. 
So  Marius  tound  ample  time  on  the  one  hand  tc  reduce  ^hi 
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revolted  Tectosages  to  obedience,  to  ooDfirtn  ifreali  tiM 
wavering  6delity  of  the  subjeot  Gallic  and  Lignriar.  oantovi^ 
and  to  obtain  support  and  contingents  within  and  without 
the  Roman  province  from  the  allies  who  were  equally  with 
the  Romans  placed  in  peril  by  the  Qmbri,  soch  as  the  Maa 
stliotSy  the  AUobroges,  and  the  Sequani ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  to  discipline  the  army  entrusted  to  him  by  strict 
superintendence  and  impartial  justice  towards  all  whether 
high  or  humble,  and  to  prepare  the  soldiers  for  the  more 
serious  labours  of  war  by  mardies  and  extensive  works  of 
entrenching — particularly  the  construction  of  a  canal  of  the 
Rhone,  afterwards  handed  over  to  the  Massiliots,  for  fiwUi* 
tating  the  transit  of  the  supplies  sent  from  Italy  to  the 
army.  He  maintained  a  strictly  defensive  attitude,  and  did 
not  cross  the  bounds  of  the  Roman  province. 

\t  length,  apparently  in  the  course  of  651,  the  waw  of 
^^  the  Cimbri,  after  having  broken  itself  in  Spain 

TiMOiii.M,  on  the  brave  resistance  of  the  native  tribes  and 
ftBd  Hei-  especially  of  the  Celtiberians,  flowed  back  acain 
over  the  Pyrenees  and  thence,  aa  it  appeara, 
passed  along  the  shore  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  where  every* 
thing  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Seine  submitted  to  the  tenv 
ble  invaders.  There,  on  the  confines  of  the  brave  confed»> 
racy  of  the  Belgae,  they  first  encountered  serious  resist- 
ance ;  but  there  also,  while  they  were  in  the  territory  of 
the  Vellocassi  (near  Rouen),  considerable  reinforcements 
reached  them.  Not  only  three  cantons  of  the  Helvetii,  in- 
cluding the  Tigorini  and  Tougeni  who  had  formerly  fought 
against  the  Romans  at  the  Garonne,  associated  themselves, 
apparently  about  this  period,  with  the  Cimbri,  but  these 
were  also  joined  by  the  kindred  Teutones  under  their  king 
Teutobod,'  who  had  b^^en  driven  by  events  which  tradition 
iias  not  recorded  from  their  home  on  the  Baltic  sea  to  ap> 
pear  now  on  the  Seine.*^     But  even  the  united  hordes  were 

*  The  Tiew  here  presented  rests  in  the  main  on  the  oompantlT«l| 
trustworthy  account  in  the  EpitDme  of  Livy  (where  we  shonld  read 
rtverm,  in  OaUiam  in  Velloeaui$  te  Tndonit  coniunxerunt)  and  hi  Obss- 
quens ;  to  the  disregard  of  aathoritien  of  lesser  weight,  whic)i  rooke  tiM 
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v«.^tfcm  enable  to  overoome  the  brave  rtsistanoe  of  tlM 
toS^  TO-  Belgae.  The  leaders  accordingly  reaoWed,  now 
that  their  numbers  were  thus  swelled,  to  enter 
in  all  earnest  on  the  expedition  to  Italy  wliich  they  had 
«eT«ral  times  contemplated.  In  order  not  to  enoumbef 
themselYes  with  the  spoil  which  they  had  heretofore  collect, 
ed,  they  left  it  behind  under  the  protection  of  a  division  of 
6^000  men,  which  after  many  wanderings  subsequently  gave 
rite  to  the  tribe  of  the  Aduatuci  on  the  Sambre.  But, 
whether  from  the  difficulty  of  finding  supplies  on  the  Alpine 
routes  or  from  other  reasons,  the  mass  again  broke  up  into 
two  hostSy  one  of  which,  composed  of  the  Cimbri  and  Tigo- 
rini,  was  to  reeross  the  Rhine  and  to  invade  Italy  through 
the  passes  of  the  eastern  Alps  already  reconnoi* 
tred  in  641,  and  the  other,  composed  of  the 
newly  arrived  Teutones,  the  Tougeni,  and  the  Ambrone^— 
the  flower  of  the  Gmbrian  host  already  tried  in  the  battle 
of  Arausio— was  to  invade  Italy  through  Roman  Gaul  and 
Mi.  the  western  passes.    It  was  this  second  divisioOi 

2i]^S3mt  ^hich  in  the  summer  of  652  once  more  crossed 
of(£aL  (ii^  Rhone  without  hindrance,  and  on  its  left 
bank  resumed,  after  a  pause  of  nearly  three  years,  the 
struggle  with  the  Romans.  Marius  awaited  them  in  a  well 
chosen  and  well  provisioned  camp  at  the  confluence  of  the 
b^re  with  the  Rhone,  in  which  position  he  intercepted  the 
passage  of  the  barbarians  by  either  of  the  only  two  mili- 
tary routes  to  Italy  then  practicable,  that  over  the  Little 
8t.  Bernard,  and  that  along  the  coast.  The  Teutones  at^ 
tacked  the  camp  which  obstructed  their  passage ;  for  three 
iXMiaeoutive  days  the  barbarians  assailed  the  Roman  en- 
trenchments, but  their  wild  courage  was  thwarted  by  the  su- 
periority of  the  Romans  in  fortress-warfare  and  by  the  pru- 
dence of  the  general.    After  severe  loss  the  bold  apsoclates 

TeoUmes  appear  by  the  side  of  the  Cimbri  at  an  earlier  date,  eoiLe  of 

IImb,  aneh  as  Applan,  CdL  18,  eren  as  early  aa  the  battle  of  Noreia. 

Therewith  we  connect  the  noticea  in  Caesar  {B.  G^.  I  88  ;  ii.  4,  29) ;  aft 

lbs  InvatloD  of  the  Roman  prorinoe  and  of  Italy  by  fha 

Oianbffi  can  only  mean  the  eapadition  of  Mi. 
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resolved  to  give  up  the  assault,  and  to  march  onward  to 
italy  past  the  camp.  For  six  successive  days  they  contii^ 
ued  to  defile — a  proof  of  the  cumbrousness  of  their  bag« 
gage  still  more  than  of  the  immensity  of  their  numbers. 
The  general  permitted  the  march  to  proceed  without  attack" 
Ing  them.  We  can  easily  understand  \«'hy  he  did  not  allow 
himself  to  be  led  astray  by  the  insulting  inquiries  of  ths 
enemy  whether  the  Romans  had  no  commissions  lor  thdr 
wives  at  home ;  but  the  fact,  that  he  did  not  take  advantagis 
of  this  rash  defiling  of  the  barbarian  columns  in  (root  of 
the  concentrated  Roman  troops  for  the  purpose  of  attaok| 
shows  how  little  he  trusted  his  unpractised  soldiers. 

When  the  march  was  over,  he  broke  up  his  encampment 

and  followed  in  the  steps  of  the  enemy,  preserv- 

Aqvaa  lug  Hgorous  Order  and  carefully  entrenching 


himself  night  after  night.  The  Teutones,  who 
were  striving  to  gain  the  coast  road,  marching  down  the 
banks  of  the  Rhone  reached  the  district  of  Aquae  Sextiaey 
fbllowed  by  the  Romans.  The  light  Ligurian  troops  of  the 
Romans,  as  they  were  drawing  water,  here  came  into  col- 
lision with  the  Celtic  roar-guard,  the  Ambrones ;  the  con- 
flict soon  became  general ;  afler  a  hot  struggle  the  Romans 
conquered  and  pursued  the  retreating  enemy  up  to  their 
waggon-stronghold.  This  first  successful  collision  elevated 
the  spirits  of  the  general  as  well  as  of  the  soldiers ;  on  the 
third  day  after  it  Marius  drew  up  his  array  for  a  decisive 
battle  on  the  hill,  the  summit  of  which  bore  the  Roman 
camp.  The  Teutones,  long  impatient  to  measure  them« 
selves  against  their  antagonists,  immediately  rushed  up  the 
hill  and  began  the  conflict.  It  was  severe  and  protracted : 
up  to  midday  the  Germans  stood  like  a  wall ;  but  the  un* 
wonted  heat  of  the  Proven9al  sun  relaxed  their  energies, 
and  a  false  alarm  in  their  rear,  where  a  band  oi  Roman 
eamp-boys  ran  forth  from  a  wooded  aMbuscade  with  loud 
shouts,  fully  decided  the  breaking  up  of  the  wavering  ranks. 
The  whole  horde  was  scattered,  and,  as  was  to  be  expected 
in  a  foreign  land,  either  put  to  death  or  taken  prisoners 
^mong  the  captives  was  k?ng  Teutobod ;  amon^;  the  killed 
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ft  multitade  of  women,  who,  not  unacquaitted  with  the 
treatment  which  awaited  them  as  slaves,  had  caused  them- 
selves to  be  slain  in  desperate  resistance  at  their  waggon^ 
or  had  put  themselves  to  death  in  captivity,  after  having 
vainly  requested  to  be  dedicated  to  the  servtoe 
of  the  gods  and  of  the  sacred  virgins  of  Vesta 
(summer  of  052). 

Thus  Gaul  was  delivered  from  the  (Germans ;  and  it  waa 
amirbai  time,  for  their  brothers-in-arms  were  already  on 
fa  Italy.  |.||^  south  side  of  the  Alps.  In  alliance  with  the 
Helvetii,  the  Qmbri  had  without  diflieulty  passed  from  the 
Seine  to  the  region  of  the  sources  of  the  Rhine,  had  crossed 
the  chain  of  the  Alps  by  the  Brenner  pass,  and  had  de^ 
scended  thence  through  the  valleys  of  the  E^sach  and 
Adlge  into  the  Italian  plain.  Here  the  consul  Quintus 
Lutatius  Gatulus  was  to  guard  the  passes;  but  not  iuUy 
acquainted  with  the  country  and  afraid  of  having  his  flank 
turned,  he  had  not  ventured  to  advance  into  the  Alps,  but 
had  posted  himself  below  Trent  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Adige,  and  had  secured  in  any  event  his  retreat  to  the  right 
bank  by  the  construction  of  a  bridge.  When  the  Cumbri- 
ans, however,  pushed  forward  in  dense  masses  from  the 
mountains,  a  panic  seized  the  Roman  array,  and  legionaries 
and  horsemen  ran  off,  the  latter  straight  for  the  capital,  the 
former  to  the  nearest  height  which  seemed  to  afford  secur- 
ity. With  great  difficulty  Catulus  brought  at  least  the 
greater  portion  of  his  army  by  a  stratagem  back  to  the 
river  and  over  the  bridge,  bdbre  the  enemy,  who  com- 
manded the  upper  course  of  the  Adige  and  ^ere  already 
floating  down  trees  and  beams  against  the  bridge,  succeeded 
in  destroying  it  and  thereby  cutting  off  the  retreat  of  the 
army.  But  the  general  had  to  leave  behind  a  legion  on 
the  other  bank,  and  the  cowardly  tribune  who  led  it  waa 
already  disposed  to  capitulate,  when  the  centuricm  Gnaeua 
Petreius  of  Atina  struck  him  down  and  cut  his  wsy  through 
the  midst  of  the  enemy  to  the  main  army  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Adige.  Thus  the  army,  and  in  some  degree 
even  tiie  honour  of  their  arms,  was  saved    b  it  the  con*^ 
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quenoes  of  Uie  neglect  to  occupy  ihe  panes  and  of  the  too 
basty  retreat  were  yet  very  seriously  felt.  Catulus  was 
obliged  to  withdraw  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Po  and  to 
leave  the  whole  plain  between  the  Po  and  the  Alps  in  thp 
)M>wer  of  the  Cimbri,  so  that  communication  was  main- 
tained  with  Aquileia  only  by  sea.  This  took 
place  in  the  summer  of  652,  about  the  same 
lime  when  the  decisive  battle  between  the  Teutones  and  th« 
Romans  occurred  at  Aquae  Sextiae.  Had  the  Cimbri  oon 
tinned  their  attack  without  interruption^  Rome  might  havo 
been  greatly  embarrassed ;  but  on  this  occasion  also  thejr 
remained  fiuUiful  to  their  custom  of  resting  in  winter,  and 
all  the  more,  because  the  rich  country,  the  unwonted  quar- 
ters under  the  shelter  of  a  roof,  the  warm  baths,  and  the 
new  and  abundant  supplies  for  eating  and  drinking  invited 
them  to  make  themselves  comfortable  for  the  moment; 
Thereby  the  Romans  gained  time  to  encounter  them  with 
united  forces  in  Italy.  It  was  no  season  to  resume — as  the 
democratic  general  would  perhaps  otherwise  have  done— - 
the  interrupted  scneme  of  conquest  in  Gaul,  which  (jaiua 
Gracchus  had  probably  projected.  From  the  battle-field 
of  Aix  the  victorious  army  was  conducted  to  the  Po ;  and 
afV.er  a  brief  stay  in  the  capital,  where  Marius  refused  the 
triumph  offered  to  him  until  he  had  utterly  subdued  the 
barbarians,  he  arrived  in  person  at  the  united 
armies.  In  the  spring  of  658  they  again  crossed 
the  Po,  50,000  strong,  under  the  consul  Marius  and  the  pro* 
consul  Catulus,  and  marched  against  the  Cimbri,  who  on 
their  part  s^m  to  have  marched  up  the  river  with  a  view 
to  cross  the  mighty  stream  at  its  source. 

The  two  armies  met  below  Vercellae  not  far  from  the 

confluence  of  the  St5sia  with  the  Po,*  just  at  the 

tbc  Ran-        spot  where  Hannibal  had  fought  his  first  battle 

iiu«  plain.      ^^  Italian  soil.    The  Cimbri  desired  battle,  and 

*  It  18  injudicious  to  deviate  from  the  traditional  account  and  ts 
transfer  the  field  of  battle  to  Verona :  in  lo  doing  the  fact  is  overlooked 
that  a  whole  winter  and  varions  movements  of  troops  intervened  be> 
iwsfn  the  conflicta  on  the  Adige  and  the  decinve  engagement  and  (hii 
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•oeoi'diiig  to  their  oustoro  seat  to  the  Bomwis  to  settle  th« 
time  and  plaoe  for  it ;  Maiiue  gratified  them  and  named  the 
next  day — it  was  the  30th  July,  053^-aQd  tiM 
Baudine  plain,  a  wide  level  apace,  which  tha 
superior  Roman  cavalry  ftMind  advantageous  for  their  mov^ 
menta.  Here  they  fell  upon  the  enemy  expecting  tham  and 
jrel  taken  by  surprise ;  for  in  the  dense  morning  mist  the 
Celtic  cavalry  found  itself  in  hand«to4iand  oonfliot  with  the 
stronger  cavalry  of  the  Romans  before  it  anticipated  attaok| 
and  waa  thereby  thrown  back  upon  the  in&ntry  which  was 
just  making  its  dtspontions  for  battle.  A  complete  vic- 
tory was  gained  with  slight  loss,  and  the  Cimbri  were  anni- 
hilated. Those  might  be  deemed  fortunate  who  met  death 
in  the  battle,  as  most  did,  including  the  brave  king  Boiorix ; 
more  fortunate  at  leaat  than  those  who  afterwards  in  despair 
laid  hands  on  themselves,  or  were  obliged  to  seek  in  the 
slave  market  of  Rome  the  master  who  might  retaliate  on 
the  individual  Northman  for  the  audacity  of  having  coveted 
the  beauteous  south  before  it  was  time.  The  Tigorini,  who 
had  remained  behind  in  the  passes  of  the  Alps  with  the 
view  of  subsequently  following  the  Cimbri,  ran  off  on  the 
news  of  the  defeat  to  their  native  land.  The  human  ava- 
lanche, which  for  thirteen  years  had  alarmed  the  nations 
from  the  Danube  to  the  Ebro,  from  the  Seine  to  the  Po, 
rested  beneath  the  sod  or  toiled  under  the  yoke  of  slavery ; 
the  forlorn  hope  of  the  German  migrations  had  performed 
its  duty;  the  homeless  people  of  the  Cimbri  and  theii 
eomrades  were  no  more. 

The  political  parties  of  Rome  continued  their  pitiful 

quarrels  over  the  carcase,  without    troubling 

•adUMpS-    themselves    about   the    great    chapter   in   the 

^'^  world's  history  the  first  page  of  which  was  thus 

Cktiiliifl,  aooording  to  exprew  statement  (Plat  ifor.  84X  bad  reftrtated 
10  the  right  bank  of  the  Po.  The  atatemepts  that  the  Gmbri  were  de- 
feated on  the  Po  (Hier.  OhrorL)^  and  that  they  were  defeated  when 
Stilicho  afterwards  defeated  the  Qetae,  {.  «.,  at  Oherasco  on  the  IViaro, 
altboQi^  both  inaocomte,  point  at  least  to  Yeroellae  much  rathei  kaa 
toVsrona. 
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opened,  without  even  giving  way  to  the  pare  feeling  that  on 
this  day  Rome's  aristocrats  as  well  as  Rome's  democtatt 
had  done  their  duty.  The  rivalry  of  the  two  generala— 
who  were  not  only  political  antagonists,  but  were  also  set 
at  variance  in  a  military  point  of  view  by  the  so  diflerent 
results  of  the  two  campaigns  of  the  previous  year— broke 
out  immediately  after  the  battle  in  the  most  offensive  form* 
Catulus  might  with  justice  assert  that  the  centre  division 
which  he  commanded  had  decided  the  victory,  and  that  his 
troops  had  captured  thirty-one  standards,  while  those  of 
Marius  had  brought  in  only  two ;  his  soldiers  led  even  the 
deputies  of  the  town  of  Parma  through  the  heaps  of  the 
dead  to  show  to  them  that  Marius  had  slain  his  thousand, 
but  Catulus  his  ten  thousand.  Nevertheless  Marius  was 
regarded  as  the  real  conqueror  of  the  Cimbri,  and  justly  ; 
not  merely  because  by  virtue  of  his  higher  rank  he  had 
held  the  chief  command  on  the  decisive  day,  and  was  in 
military  gifts  and  experience  beyond  doubt  far  superior  to 
his  colleague,  but  especially  because  the  second  victory  at 
Vercellae  was  in  fact  rendered  possible  only  by  the  first 
victory  at  Aquae  Sextiae.  But  at  that  period  it  was  con* 
siderations  of  political  partisanship  mther  than  of  military 
merit  which  attached  the  glory  of  having  saved  Rome  from 
the  Qmbri  and  Teutones  entirely  to  the  name  of  Mariua, 
Catulus  was  a  polished  and  clever  man,  so  graceful  a  speak- 
er that  his  euphonious  language  sounded  almost  like  elo- 
quence, a  tolerable  writer  of  memoirs  and  occasional  poems, 
and  an  excellent  connoisseur  and  critic  of  art ;  but  he  waa 
anything  but  a  man  of  the  people,  and  his  victory  was  a 
victory  of  the  aristocracy.  The  battles  of  the  rough  farmer 
on  the  other  hand,  who  had  been  raised  to  honour  by  the 
common  people  and  had  led  the  common  people  to  victory, 
were  not  merely  defeats  of  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones,  but 
ftlso  defeats  of  the  government :  there  were  associated  with 
them  hopes  far  diflerent  from  that  of  being  able  once  more 
to  carry  on  mercantile  transactions  on  the  one  side  of  the 
Alps  or  to  cultivate  the  fields  without  molestation  on  the 
other     Twenty  years  had  elapsed  since  the  bloody  corpse 
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of  6aiu8  Gracchus  had  been  (lung  into  the  Tiber ;  for  twen 
ty  years  the  government  of  the  restored  oligarchy  had  been 
endured  and  cursed ;  still  there  had  risen  no  avenger  foi 
Gracchus,  no  second  master  to  prosecute  the  building  which 
he  had  begun.  There  were  many  who  hated  and  hoped, 
many  of  the  worst  and  many  of  the  best  citizens  of  the 
state :  was  the  man,  who  knew  how  to  accomplish  this  veir 
geanoe  and  these  wishes,  found  at  last  in  the  son  of  the  day- 
labourer  of  Arpinum  1    Were  they  really  on  the  Uireshold 

€l  Iha  ao-miMh  dreaded  and  so-much  desired  second  i#vol» 
f 


CHAPTER  VL 

ntB  ATTBIIPT  OF  HARIUB  AT  RBVOLUTIOV  AND  TBB   A< 

OF  DBl'SUS  AT  RXFORM. 

Oaius  Mariub,  the  son  of  a  poor  day-labourer,  wis  boim 
1^  in  599  at  the  village  of  Cereatae  then  belonging 

"^■^  to  Arpinum,  which  afterwards  obtained  munici- 

pal rights  as  Cereatae  Marianae  and  still  at  the  present  da/ 
bears  the  name  of  *'  Marius'  home  "  (Gasamare).  He  was 
reared  at  the  plough,  in  oircumstances  so  humble  that  they 
seemed  to  preclude  him  from  access  even  to  the  magistra- 
cies of  Arpinum :  he  learned  early — what  he  practised 
afterwards  even  when  a  general — to  bear  hunger  and  thirst, 
the  heat  of  summer  and  the  cold  of  winter,  and  to  sleep  on 
the  hard  ground.  As  soon  as  his  age  allowed  him,  he  had 
entered  the  army  and  in  thb  severe  school  of  the  Spanish 
wars  had  rapidly  raised  himself  to  the  position  of  an  offi- 
cer. In  Scipio's  Numantlne  war  he,  at  that  time  twenty- 
three  years  of  age,  attracted  the  notice  of  the  stern  general 
by  the  neatness  with  which  he  kept  his  horse  and  his  ao- 
coutrements,  as  well  as  by  his  bravery  in  combat  and  his 
propriety  of  demeanour  in  camp.  He  had  returned  home 
with  honourable  scars  and  warlike  distinctions,  and  with 
the  ardent  wish  to  make  himself  a  name  in  the  career  on 
which  he  had  gloriously  entered ;  but,  as  matters  then 
stood,  a  man  of  even  the  highest  merit  could  not  attain 
those  political  offices,  which  alone  led  to  the  higher  military 
posts,  without  wealth  and  without  connections.  The  yoimg 
officer  acquired  both  by  fortunate  commercial  speculations 
and  by  his  union  with  a  maiden  of  the  ancient  patrician 
gens  of  the  Juiii.  So  by  dint  of  great  efforts  and  after 
various  rejections  he  succeeded,  in  089,  in  a^ 
taining  the  praetorship,  in  which  he  found  oppor 
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tunity  of  displaying  afresh  his  military  ability  as  governor 
of  Fartiher  Spain.  How  he  thereafter  in  spite  of  the  ari»> 
107,  1  tocraoy  received  the  consulship  in  647  and,  aa 
*•••  *•••»  prooonsol  (648,  649),  terminated  the  Alrioan 
war ;  and  how,  called  atler  the  calamitous  day  of  Arauaio 
to  the  superint^idence  of  the  war  against  the  Germans,  ha 
had  his  consulship  reviewed  for  four  sucoessivt 

IM40L 

years  from  650  to  653  (a  thing  unexampled  hi 
the  annals  of  the  republic)  and  vanquished  and  annihilated 
the  Qmbrians  in  Cisalpine^  and  the  Teutones  in  Transalpine^ 
Gaul — ^has  been  already  related.  In  his  military  position 
he  had  shown  himself  a  brave  and  upright  man,  who  ad^ 
■unistered  justice  impartially,  disposed  of  the  spoil  with 
iare  honesty  and  disinterestedness,  and  was  thoroughly  in* 
corruptible ;  a  skilful  organizer,  who  had  brought  the  some- 
what rusty  machinery  of  the  Roman  military  system  once 
more  into  a  state  of  efficiency  ;  an  able  general,  who  kept 
the  soldier  under  discipline  and  withal  in  good  humour  and 
at  the  same  time  won  his  affections  in  comrade-like  inter- 
eourae,  but  looked  the  enemy  boldly  in  the  face  and  joined 
issue  with  him  at  the  proper  time.  He  wae  not,  as  far  as 
we  can  judge,  a  man  of  eminent  military  capacity  ;  but  the 
very  respectable  qualities  which  he  possessed  were  quite 
sufllident  under  the  existing  circumstances  to  procure  for 
him  such  a  reputation,  and  by  virtue  of  it  he  had  taken  his 
place  in  a  fashion  of  unparalleled  honour  among  the  consu- 
lara  and  the  triumphators.  But  he  was  none  the  better 
fitted  on  that  account  for  the  brilliant  circle.  His  voice  re- 
mained harsh  and  loud,  and  his  look  wild,  as  if  he  still  saw 
before  him  Libyans  or  Cimbrians,  and  not  well-bred  and 
refined  colleagues.  Thai  he  was  superstitious  like  a  genu 
ine  aoldier  of  fortune ;  that  he  was  induced  to  become  a 
candidate  for  his  first  consulship,  not  by  the  impulse  of  his 
talents,  but  primarily  by  the  utterances  of  an  Etruscan 
kanupew ;  and  that  in  the  campaign  with  the  Teutonea  a 
Bjrian  prophetess  Martha  lent  the  aid  of  her  oracles  !o  the 
eomioil  of  war, — these  things  were  not,  in  the  strict  senses 
uiaristoeratic :  in  such  matters,  then  as  at  all  tin*e«,  ^ 
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Lighest  and  lowest  strata  of  society  met.  But  Ibe  want  oC 
political  culture  was  unpardonable;  it  was  ereditaUe,  IM 
doubt,  that  he  had  the  skill  to  defeat  the  barbarianSf  but 
what  was  to  be  thought  of  a  consul  who  was  so  ignorant  of 
Um  rules  of  etiquette  as  to  appear  in  triunaphal  costume  in 
(he  senate!  Ic  oUier  respects  too  the  plebeian  character 
a&ung  to  him.  He  was  not  merely— according  to  aristo- 
eiatio  phraseology — a  poor  man,  but,  what  was  worse,  firo- 
gal  and  a  declared  enemy  of  all  bribery  and  corruption. 
After  the  manner  of  soldiers  he  was  not  nice,  but  was  fond 
of  his  cups,  especially  in  his  later  years ;  he  knew  not  the 
art  of  giving  feasts,  and  kept  a  bad  cook.  It  was  likewiae 
awkward  that  the  consular  understood  nothing  but  Latin 
and  had  to  decline  conversing  in  Greek ;  that  he  felt  the 
Greek  plays  wearisome  might  pass — he  was  probably  not 
the  only  one  who  did  so— but  to  confess  his  feeling  ci 
weariness  was  naive.  Thus  he  remained  throughout  Ufe  a 
countryman  cast  adrift  among  aristocrats,  and  annoyed  by 
the  keenly  felt  sarcasms  and  still  more  keenly  felt  sympa- 
thy of  his  oolleagues,  which  he  had  not  the  sel^comnumd  to 
despise  as  he  despised  themselves. 

Marius  stood  aloof  from  parties  not  much  leas  thsL 
Ptoiitioai  from  society.  The  measures  which  he  carried 
H^^  ^'  in  his  tribunate  of  the  people  (635)— a  better 
^^'*  control  over  the  delivery  of  the  voting-tablets 

with  a  view  to  do  away  with  the  scandalous  frauds  that 
were  therein  practised,  and  the  prevention  of  extravagant 
proposals  for  largesses  to  the  people  (p.  165) — do  not  bear 
the  stamp  of  a  party,  least  of  all  that  of  the  democratic, 
but  merely  show  that  he  hated  what  was  unjust  and  irra- 
tional ;  and  how  could  a  man  like  this,  a  farmer  by  birth 
and  a  soldier  by  inclination,  have  been  from  the  first  a  revo- 
lutionist? The  hostile  attacks  of  the  aristocracy  had  no 
doubt  driven  him  subsequently  into  the  camp  of  the  oppo 
nents  of  the  government ;  and  there  he  speedily  found  lihn 
self  elevated  in  the  first  instance  to  be  general  of  the  oppa» 
sition  and  destined  perhaps  for  still  higher  things  hereafter. 
But  thi  B  was  far  more  tlie  effect  of  the  btringent  force  €# 
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droumstances  and  of  the  general  need  which  t].e  opposition 
had  for  a  chief,  than  his  own  work ;  he  h&d  at  any  rate 
j^  .  since  his  departure  for  Africa  in  647-8  hardly 

tarried,  in  passing,  for  a  brief  period  in  the 
^*'  capital.     It  was  not  till  the  latter  half  of  653 

that  he  returned  to  Rome,  victor  alike  over  the  Teutones 
and  ov«r  the  Cimbri,  to  celebrate  his  postponed  triumph 
Aow  with  double  honours — decidedly  the  first  man  in  i 
Rome,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  a  novice  in  politics.  It 
was  certain  beyond  dispute,  not  only  that  Marius  had  saved 
Rome,  but  that  he  was  the  only  man  who  could  have  saved 
it ;  his  name  was  on  every  one's  lips ;  the  nobles  acknow- 
ledged his  services ;  with  the  people  he  was  more  popular 
than  any  one  before  or  afler  him,  popular  alike  by  his  vir- 
tues and  by  his  faults,  by  his  unaristocratic  disinterested- 
ness no  less  than  by  his  boorish  uncouthness ;  he  was  called 
by  the  multitude  a  third  Romulus  and  a  second  Camillus ; 
libations  were  poured  forth  to  him  like  the  gods.  It  was 
no  wonder  that  the  head  of  the  peasant's  son  grew  giddy  at 
tifties  with  all  this  glory  ;  that  he  compared  his  march  from 
Africa  to  Gaul  to  the  victorious  processions  of  Dionysiusr 
from  continent  to  continent,  and  had  a  cup — none  of  the 
smallest — ^manufactured  for  his  use  afler  the  model  of  that 
of  Bacchus.  There  was  just  as  much  of  hope  as  of  grati- 
tude in  this  delirious  enthusiasm  of  the  people,  which  might 
have  led  astray  a  man  of  colder  blood  and  more  mature 
political  experience.  The  work  of  Marius  seemed  to  his 
admirers  by  no  means  finished.  The  wretched  government 
oppressed  the  land  more  heavily  than  did  the  barbarians : 
on  hin\  the  first  man  of  Rome,  the  favourite  of  the  people, 
the  head  of  the  opposition,  devolved  the  task  of  once  more 
delivering  Rome.  It  is  true  that  to  one  who  was  a  rustic 
and  4  8oldie<r  the  political  proceedings  of  the  capital  were 
slTange  and  incongruous  :  he  spoke  as  ill  as  he  commanded 
well,  and  displayed  a  far  firmer  bearing  in  presence  of  the 
lances  and  swords  of  the  enemy  than  in  presence  of  the 
applause  or  hisses  of  the  multitude;  but  his  inclinationn 
were  of  little  moment.  The  hopes  of  which  he  was  tho 
Vol.  111.^11 
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object  constrained  him.  His  military  and  political  poeitioo 
was  such  thaty  if  he  would  not  break  with  his  glorious  past, 
if  he  would  not  deceive  the  expectations  of  his  party  and 
in  Act  of  the  nation,  if  he  would  not  be  unfaithful  to  his 
own  sense  of  duty,  he  must  check  the  maladministration  of 
public  affairs  and  put  an  end  to  the  goyemment  of  the  res* 
toration ;  and  if  he  only  possessed  the  internal  qualities  of 
a  head  of  the  people,  he  might  certainly  dispense  with  ihosm 
which  he  wanted  as  a  popular  leader. 

He  held  in  his  hand  a  formidable  weapon  in  the  newly 

organized  army.     Previously  to  his  time  the 

miUterroiw     lundamental  prindple  of  the  Servian  constitu- 

*"*****^      tion — by  which  the  levy  was  limited  entirely  to 

the  burgesses  possessed  of  property,  and  the  distinctions  in 

equipment  were  regulated  solely  by  the  property  qualificar 

tion  (i.  132|  397)— had  necessarily  been  in  various  respects 

relaxed.     The  minimum  census  of  11,000  atsea  (£43),  which 

bound  its  possessor  to  enter  the  burgess-army,  had  been 

lowered  to  4,000  (£17 ;  ii.  417).    The  earlier  six  property* 

classes,  distinguished  by  their  respective  armaments,  had 

been  restricted  to  three ;  for,  while  in  accordance  with  the 

Servian  organization  they  selected  the  cavalry  from  the 

wealthiest,  and  the  light^trmed  from  the  poorest,  of  those 

liable  to  serve,  they  arranged  the  middle  class,  the  proper 

infantry  of  the  line,  no  longer  according  to  property  but 

according  to  duration  of  service,  in  the  three  divisions  of 

hantati^  principeSf  and  triarii.    They  had,  moreover,  long 

ago  brought  the  Italian  allies  to  take  part  to  a  very  great 

extent  in  waiHservice ;  but  in  their  case  too,  just  as  among 

the  Roman  burgesses,  military  duty  was  chiefly  imposed  on 

the  propertied  classes.     Nevertheless  the  Roman  military 

nystem  down  to  the  time  of  Marius  rested  in  the  main  on 

that  primitive  organization  of  the  civic  militia.     But  it  was 

no  longer  siited  for  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  state. 

The  better  classes  of  society  kept  aloof  more  and  more 

from  service  in  the  army,  and  the  Roman  and  Italic  middle 

class  in  general  was  disappearing ;  while  on  the  other  hand 

the  considerable   military   resources  of   the    extra -Italian 
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allies  and  subjects  .lad  become  available^  and  thu  Italian 
j«t>letariate  also,  prDperly  applied,  afforded  at  least  a  very 
useful  material  for  military  objects.  The  burgess-cavalry 
(ii.  880),  which  was  meant  to  be  formed  from  the  class  of 
the  wealthy,  had  practically  given  up  service  in  the  field 
evQQ  before  the  time  of  Marius.  It  is  last  mentioned  as  an 
actual  corps  cParmee  in  the  Spanish  campaign  of 
614,  when  it  drove  the  general  to  despair  by  its 
insolent  arrogance  and  its  insubordination,  and  a  war  broke 
out  between  the  troopers  and  the  general  waged  on  both 
sides  with  equal  want  of  principle.  In  the  Jugurthine  war 
it  continues  to  appear  merely  as  a  sort  of  guard  of  honour 
for  the  general  and  foreign  princes ;  thenceforth  it  wholly 
disappears.  In  like  manner  the  filling  up  of  the  comple- 
ment of  the  legions  with  properly  qualified  persons  bound 
to  serve  proved  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things  difllicult ; 
so  that  exertions,  such  as  were  necessary  after  the  battle  of 
Arausio,  would  have  been  in  all  probability  really  imprao* 
ticable  with  the  retention  of  the  existing  rules  as  to  the 
obligation  of  service.  On  the  other  hand  even  before  the 
time  of  Marius,  especially  in  the  cavalry  and  the  light  in- 
fimtry,  extra-Italian  subjects — the  heavy  mounted  troopers 
of  Thrace,  the  light  African  cavalry,  the  excellent  light  in- 
fantry of  the  nimble  Ligurians,  the  slingers  from  the  Bale* 
area — were  employed  in  daily  increasing  numbers  even  be- 
yond their  own  provinces  for  the  Roman  armies ;  and  at 
the  same  time,  while  there  was  a  want  of  qualified  burgess- 
recruits,  the  non-qualified  poorer  burgesses  pressed  forward 
ubidden  to  enter  the  army  ;  in  fact,  from  the  mass  of  the 
civic  rabble  without  work  or  averse  to  it,  and  from  the  coii> 
•iderable  advantages  which  the  Roman  war-service  yielded, 
the  enlisf  menf-  of  volunteers  could  not  be  difllicult.  It  was 
thereforf  simply  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  politioxil 
■nd  social  changes  in  the  state,  that  its  military  arrange- 
ments should  exhibit  a  transition  from  the  system  of  the 
btirgese-levy  to  the  system  of  contingents  and  enlisting ; 
that  the  cavalry  and  light  troops  should  be  mainly  formed 
out  of  the  contingents  of  the  subjects — in  the  Cimbrias 
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oiur}'«ign,  for  instance,  contingents  were  summoned  firom 
p -I  far  as  Bithynia ;  and  that  in  the  case  of  the  in&ntry  of 
^he  line,  while  the  former  arrangement  of  obligalioD  to 
^irvice  was  not  abolished,  every  freebom  burgess  ^ould  at 
the  same  time  be  permitted  voluntarily  to  enter 
the  army,  as  was  first  done  by  Marius  in  647. 
To  thid  was  added  the  reducing  the  infantry  of  the  line 
to  a  level,  which  is  likewise  referable  to  Marius.  The  Ro- 
man method  of  aristocratic  classification  had  hitherto  pre* 
vailed  also  within  the  legion.  Each  of  the  four  divisions 
of  the  velites,  the  hastati,  the  principes,  and  the  ^riartt— or, 
as  we  may  say,  the  advanced  guard,  the  first,  second,  and 
third  line — ^had  hitherto  possessed  its  t  pecial  qualification 
as  respected  property  or  age  for  service  and  in  great  part 
also  its  own  style  of  equipment ;  each  hiid  its  definite  plaoe 
once  for  all  assigned  in  the  order  of  battle ;  each  had  its 
definite  military  rank  and  its  own  standard.  All  these  dis- 
tinctions were  now  superseded.  Any  one  admitted  as  a 
legionary  at  all  needed  no  further  qualification  in  order  to 
serve  in  any  division ;  the  discretion  of  the  officers  alone 
decided  as  to  his  place.  All  distinctions  of  armour  were 
set  aside,  and  consequently  all  recruits  were  uniformly 
drained.  Connected,  doubtless,  with  this  change  were  the 
various  improvements  which  Marius  introduced  in  the 
armament,  the  carrying  of  the  baggage,  and  similar  mat- 
ters, and  which  furnish  an  honourable  evidence  of  his  in- 
■^ight  into  the  practical  details  of  the  busine^j  of  war  and 
of  his  care  for  his  soldiers ;  and  more  especially  the  new 
method  of  drill   devised   by  Publius  Rutilius 

105.  , 

Rufus  (consul  649)  the  comrade  of  Marius  ir^ 
the  Afi  ican  war.  It  is  a  significant  fact,  that  this  method 
considerably  increased  the  military  culture  of  the  individual 
soldier  and  was  essentially  based  upon  the  training  of  the 
future  gladiators  which  was  usual  in  the  figl  ing-schools  o^ 
Ihe  time.  Tlie  arrangement  of  the  legion  became  totally 
different  The  thirty  companies  (jnanipuli)  of  heavy  In* 
&ntry,  >«hi^h — each  in  two  sections  [centuricte)  oomposed 
respectively  of  sixty  men  in  the  two  first,  and  of  thirty 
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men  in  the  third,  division — had  hitherto  formed  the  tactical 
unit^  were  replaced  by  ten  cohorts  {coharies)  each  with  iti 
own  standard  and  each  of  six,  or  often  only  of  five,  sections 
of  one  hundred  men  apiece ;  so  that,  although  at  the  same 
time  1,200  men  were  saved  by  the  suppression  of  the  lighi 
infiuitrj  of  the  legion,  yet  the  total  numbers  of  the  legion 
were  rused  from  4,200  to  6,000  men.  The  custom  of 
fighting  in  three  divisions  was  retained,  but^  while  previous* 
]y  each  division  had  formed  a  distinct  corps^  it  was  in  future 
left  to  the  general  to  distribute  the  cohorts  of  which  he  had 
the  disposal  in  the  three  lines  as  he  thought  best.  Military 
rank  was  determined  solely  by  the  numerical  order  of  th« 
soldiers  and  of  the  divisions.  The  four  standards  of  th« 
several  parts  of  the  legion — the  wolf,  the  ox  with  a  man's 
head,  the  horse,  the  boar — which  had  hitherto  probably 
been  carried  before  the  cavalry  and  the  three  divisions  of 
heavy  in&ntry,  disappeared ;  there  remained  only  the  en* 
signs  of  the  new  cohorts,  and  the  new  standard  which  Ma* 
rius  gave  to  the  l^on  as  a  whole— the  silver  eagle.  With- 
in the  l^on  every  trace  of  the  previous  civic  and  aristo- 
cratio  classification  thus  disappeared,  and  the  only  distine* 
tions  lienceforth  occurring  among  the  legionaries  were 
purely  military ;  but  accidental  circumstances  had  some 
diirty  years  before  this  given  rise  to  a  privileged  division 
of  the  army  alongside  of  the  legions — the  body  guard  of 
the  general.  It  is  traceable  to  the  Numantine  war,  in  which 
Scipio  Aemilianus,  not  furnished  by  the  government  with 
new  troops  as  he  desired,  and  compelled  in  presence  of  an 
utterly  unruly  soldiery  to  have  a  care  of  his  personal  safe« 
ty,  had  formed  out  of  volunteers  a  band  of  500  men,  and 
had  aftorwarda  received  into  it  by  way  of  reward  his  ablest 
soldiers  (p.  29).  This  cohort,  called  that  of  the  friends  of 
more  usually  that  of  the  head-quarters  {praetoriani),  had 
the  duty  of  serving  at  head-quarters  {praetarinm) ;  in  con* 
•ideration  of  which  it  was  exempt  from  encamping  and 
flDtrenehing  service,  and  enjoyed  higher  pay  and  greatei 
Mputeu 

Tina  complete  revolution  in  the  eonstitution  of  the  B<i^ 
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man  army  seems  certainly  in  substance  to  haTi 
nii!ciiiioe7    originated  not  in  political,  but  in  military,  mo 

the  Maxian         .  ^  ,        ,  ,  .     ,  . 

miiitaiy  t»>     tives  ;  and  to  have  been  not  so  much  the  wori 
^"^  of  an  individual,  least  of  all  of  a  man  of  cal- 

oulaling  ambition,  as  the  remodelling  which  the  force  of 
circumstances  enjoined  in  institutions  which  had  become 
untenable.  It  is  probable  that  the  introduction  of  the  sys* 
tctn  of  inland  enlistment  by  Marius  saved  the  state  in  a 
military  point  of  view  from  destruction,  just  as  several 
centuries  aflerwards  Arbogast  and  Stilicho  prolonged  it« 
existence  for  a  time  by  the  introduction  of  foreign  enlist^ 
inent  Nevertheless,  it  involved  a  complete— although  noi 
yet  developed — political  revolution.  The  republican  con- 
stitution was  essentially  based  on  the  view  that  the  dtiaen 
was  also  a  soldier,  and  that  the  soldier  was  above  all  a  citi- 
zen ;  it  was  at  an  end,  so  soon  as  a  soldier-class  was  formed. 
To  this  issue  the  new  system  of  drill,  with  its  routine  bor- 
rowed ^m  the  professional  gladiator,  necessarily  led  ;  tbe 
military  service  became  gradually  a  profession.  Far  more 
rapid  was  the  effect  of  the  admission — ^though  but  limited 
—of  the  proletariate  to  participate  in  military  service; 
especially  in  connection  with  the  primitive  maxims,  which 
conceded  to  the  general  an  arbitrary  right  of  rewarding  his 
soldiers  compatible  only  with  very  solid  republican  institu- 
tions, and  gave  to  the  able  and  successful  soldier  a  sort  of 
title  to  demand  from  the  general  a  share  of  the  moveable 
spoil  and  from  the  state  a  portion  of  the  soil  that  had  been 
won.  While  the  burgess  or  farmer  called  out  under  the 
levy  saw  in  military  service  nothing  but  a  burden  to  be 
undertaken  for  the  public  good,  and  in  the  gains  of  war 
nothing  but  a  slight  compensation  for  the  far  more  con- 
siderable loss  brought  upon  him  by  serving,  it  was  other- 
wise With  the  enlisted  proletarian.  Not  only  was  he  fcur 
the  moment  solely  dependent  upon  his  pay,  but,  as  theie 
was  no  Ildtei  des  Invalides  nor  even  a  poorhouse  to  receive 
him  after  his  discharge,  he  necessarily  desired  for  the  future 
also  to  abide  by  his  standard,  and  not  to  leave  it  otherwiee 
than  with  the  establishment  of  his  civic  status.     His  only 
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home  was  the  camp,  his  only  science  war,  his  only  hope  the 
general — what  this  implied,  is  clear.  When  Marius  after 
the  engagement  on  the  Raudiue  plain  unconstitutionally 
gave  Roman  citizenship,  nn  the  very  field  of  battle  to  two 
cohorts  of  Italian  allies  in  a  body  for  their  brave  conduoti 
he  justified  himself  afterwards  by  saying  that  amidst  the 
noise  of  battle  he  had  not  been  able  to  distinguish  the  voice 
of  the  laws.  If  once  in  more  important  questions  the  in- 
terest of  the  army  and  that  of  the  general  should  concur  to 
produce  unconstitutional  demands,  who  could  be  security 
that  then  other  laws  also  would  not  cease  to  be  heard  amid 
the  dashing  of  swords  ?  They  had  now  the  standing  army 
the  soldier-class,  the  body-guard ;  as  in  the  civil  constitu 
tioDy  so  also  in  the  military,  all  the  pillars  of  the  future 
monarchy  were  already  in  existence :  the  monarch  alone 
was  wanting.  When  the  twelve  eagles  circled  round  the 
Palatine  hill,  they  ushered  in  the  Kings;  the  new  eagle 
whidi  Gains  Marius  bestowed  on  the  legions  proclaimed 
the  advent  of  the  Emperors. 

There  is  hardly  any  doubt  tliat  Marius  entered  into  the 
^^^  brilliant  prospects  which  his  military  and  politi- 

wviwtiof  cal  position  opened  up  to  him.  It  was  a  sad  and 
troubled  time.  Men  liad  peace,  but  they  did 
not  profit  by  peace  v  the  state  of  things  was  not  now  such 
as  it  had  formerly  been  afl^r  the  first  mighty  onset  of  the 
northern  peoples  on  Rome,  when,  so  soon  as  the  crisis  was 
over,  all  energies  were  roused  anew  in  the  fresh  consciouch 
ness  of  recovered  health  and  had  by  their  vigorous  develop- 
ment rapidly  and  amply  made  up  for  what  was  lost. 
Every  one  felt  that,  though  able  generals  might  still  onof^ 
and  again  avert  immediate  destruction,  the  commonwealth 
was  only  the  more  surely  on  the  way  to  ruin  under  the 
government  of  the  restored  oligarchy  ;  but  every  one  felt 
also  that  the  time  was  past  when  in  such  cases  the  burgess- 
body  provided  its  own  redress,  and  that  there  was  no 
amendment  so  long  as  the  place  of  Gaius  Gracchus  re^ 
mained  empty.  How  deeply  the  multitude  felt  the  blank 
that  was  left  after  the  disappearance  of  those  two  illustari 
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OU8  youths  who  had  opened  the  gates  to  reYolution,  and 
how  childishly  in  fact  it  grasped  at  any  shadow  of  a  subati- 
tuto,  was  shown  by  the  case  of  the  pretended  son  of  Tibe> 
rius  Graochus,  who,  although  the  very  sister  of  the  two 
Grracchi  charged  him  with  fraud  in  the  open  Forum,  wm 
yet  chosen  by  the  people  in  655  as  tribune  solely 
on  account  of  his  usurped  name.  In  the  samt 
spirit  the  multitude  exulted  in  the  presence  of  Gaius  Mai 
rius;  how  should  it  notf  He,  if  any  one,  seemed  the 
proper  man — he  was  at  any  rate  the  first  general  and  the 
most  popular  name  of  his  time,  confessedly  brave  and 
upright,  and  recommended  as  regenerator  of  the  state  by 
his  very  position  aloof  from  the  struggles  of  party-  —how 
should  not  the  people,  how  should  not  he  himself,  have 
deemed  that  he  was  so !  Public  opinion  as  decidedly  as 
possible  fkvoured  the  opposition.  It  was  a  significant  indi- 
cation of  this,  that  the  proposal  to  have  the  vacant  stalls  in 
the  chief  priestly  colleges  filled  up  by  the  burgesses  instead 
of  the  colleges  themselves — which  the  government  had 
145,  frustrated  in  the  comitia  in  609  by  the  sugges- 

^^'  tion  of  religious  scruples — was  carried  in  650 

by  Gnaeus  Domitius  without  the  senate  having  been  able 
even  to  venture  a  serious  resistance.  On  the  whole  it 
seemed  as  if  nothing  was  wanted  but  a  chief,  who  should 
give  to  the  opposition  a  firm  rallying  point  and  a  practical 
aim  ;  and  this  was  now  found  in  Marius. 

For  the  execution  of  his  task  two  methods  of  operation 
were  open ;  Marius  might  attempt  to  overthrow  the  oli- 
garchy either  as  imperator  at  the  head  of  the  army,  or  in 
the  mode  prescribed  by  the  constitution  for  constitationai 
changes  :  his  own  past  career  pointed  to  the  former  course^ 
the  precedent  of  Gracchus  to  the  latter.  It  is  easy  to  mi' 
derstand  why  he  did  not  adopt  the  former  plan,  perhaps  did 
not  even  think  of  the  possibility  of  adopting  it.  The  sen- 
ate was  or  seemed  so  powerless  and  helpless,  so  hated  and 
despised,  that  Marius  conceived  himself  scarcely  to  need 
any  other  support  in  opposing  it  than  his  immense  popup 
larity,  but  hoped  in  case  of  necessity  to  find  such  a  sup 
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port|  notwitLstaniing  the  dissolution  of  the  army«  ift  tlie 
soldiers  discharged  and  waiting  for  their  rewards.  It  it 
probable  that  Marlus,  looking  to  Gracchus'  easy  and  appa- 
rently almost  complete  victory  and  to  his  own  resources 
far  surpassing  those  of  Gracchus,  deemed  the  overthrow  of 
a  constitution  four  hundred  years  old,  and  intimately  bound 
tip  with  the  various  habitd  and  interests  of  the  body-politic 
arranged  in  a  complicated  hierarchy,  a  fiir  easier  task  than 
it  was.  But  any  one^  who  looked  more  deeply  into  the 
difficulties  of  the  enterprise  than  Marius  probably  did, 
might  reflect  that  the  army,  although  in  the  oui»8e  of  tran- 
sition from  a  militia  to  a  body  of  meroeoarieB,  waa  still 
during  this  state  of  tranntion  by  no  means  adapted  for  the 
blind  instrument  of  a  coup  d^$UU,  and  ihat  an  attempt  to  set 
aside  the  resisting  elements  by  military  means  would  have 
probably  increased  the  power  of  re«stance  in  hts  antago- 
nists. To  mix  up  the  organized  armed  force  in  the  strugw 
gle  could  not  but  appear  at  the  first  glance  superfluous  and 
at  the  second  hazardous ;  they  were  just  at  the  beginning 
of  the. crisis,  and  the  antagonistic  elements  were  sdll  &r 
from  having  reached  their  last,  shortest,  and  simplest  ex- 
pression. 

Marius  therefore  discharged  the  army  after  his  triumph 
The  popular  ^  accordance  with  the  existing  regulation,  and 
v*^'  entered  on  the  course  traced  out  by  Gaius  Grao* 

chus  for  procuring  supremacy  in  the  state  by  taking  upon 
himself  its  constitutional  magistracies.  In  this  enterprise 
he  found  himself  dependent  for  support  on  what  was  called 
the  popular  party,  and  sought  his  allies  in  its  leaders  for 
the  time  being  all  the  more,  that  the  victorious  general  by 
DO  means  possessed  the  gifts  and  experiences  requisite  fot 
the  command  of  the  streets.  Thus  the  democratic  party 
after  long  insignificance  suddenly  regained  political  import- 
ance. It  had,  in  the  long  interval  from  Gaius  Gracchus  to 
Marius,  materially  deteriorated.  The  dissatisfiiction  with 
the  senatorial  government  was  not  now  perhaps  less  than 
it  was  then ;  but  several  of  the  hopes,  which  had  brought 
to  the  Gracchi  their  most  faithful  adherents,  had  in  thf 

Vol.  III.— 11* 
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'  meanwhile  been  recognised  as  illusory,  and  there  had 
sprung  up  in  many  minds  a  misgiving  that  this  Gmoohao 
agitation  tended  towards  an  issue  whither  a  very  hrgt  p(»« 
tion  of  the  discontented  were  by  no  means  willing  to  follow 
it.  In  fact,  amidst  the  chase  and  turmoil  of  twenty  yean 
there  had  been  rubbed  off  and  worn  away  Tery  muoh  of 
the  fresh  enthusiasm,  the  steadfast  fSuth,  the  moral  purity 
of  effort,  which  mark  the  early  stages  of  revolutions.  But| 
if  the  democratic  party  was  no  longer  what  it  had  been 
under  Gaius  Gracchus,  the  leaders  of  the  intervening  period 
were  now  as  fiur  beneath  their  party  as  Gains  Graochna  had 
been  exalted  above  it.  This  was  implied  in  the  nature  of 
the  case.     Until  there  should  emerge  a  man  having  the 

.  boldness  like  Gaius  Gracchus  to  grasp  at  the  supremacy  of 
the  state,  the  leaders  oould  only  be  stop-gaps :  either  politi- 
cal novices,  who  gave  furious  vent  to  their  youthful  love  of 
opposition  and  then,  when  duly  accredited  as  fiery  declaim- 
ers  aitd  favourite  speakers,  effected  with  more  or  less  dex- 
terity their  retreat  to  the  camp  of  the  government-party ; 
or  people  who  had  noUiing  to  lose  in  respect  of  property 
and  mfluence  and  little  usually  either  to  gain  or  lose  in  re- 
speoc  of  honour,  and  who  made  it  their  business  to  obstruct 
and  annoy  the  government  from  personal  exasperation  or 
even  from  the  mere  pleasure  of  creating  a  noise.  To  the 
former  sort  belonged,  for  instance,  Gaius  Memmius  (p 
183)  and  the  well-known  orator  Lucius  Crassus,  who  turned 
the  oratorical  laurels  which  they  had  won  in  the  ranks  of 
the  opposition  to  account  in  the  sequel  as  zealous  partisans 
of  the  government. 

But  the  most  notable  leaders  of  the  popular   party 

^^         about  this  time  were  men  of  the  second  sort. 

Such  were  Gaius  Servilius  Glaucia,  called  by 

Cioero  the  Roman  Hyperbolus,  a  vulgar  fellow  of  the  low* 

est  origin  and  of  the  most  shameless  street-eloquence^  but 

effective  and  even  dreaded  by  reason  of  his  pungent  "wi^si 

and  his  better  and  abler  associate,  Lucius  Appu* 

Icius  Saturninus,   who   even   according   to   the 

recounts  of  his  enemies  vas  a  Ciery  and  impnate'vn  speaker 
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juid  iras  at  least  not  guided  by  motives  of  vulgar  aelfish- 
oess.     When  he  was  quaestor,  the  charge  of  the  iiDporta* 
^ion  of  com  which  had  fallen  to  him  in  the  usual  way  had 
been  withdrawn  from  him  by  decree  of  the  senate,  not  sc 
much  perhaps  on  account  of  maladministration,  as  in  order 
feo  confer  this^ust  at  that  time  popular— office  on  one  of 
Che  heads  of  the  government-party,  Marcus  Scaurus,  rather 
than  upon  an  unknown  young  man  belonging  to  none  of 
-^Q  ruling  fiimilies.    This  mortification  had  driven  the  as- 
f>iring  and  sensitive  man  into  the  ranks  of  the  opposition ; 
and  as  tribune  of  the  people  in  651  he  repaid 
what  he  had  received  with  interest.     One  scan- 
dalous a&ir  had  then  followed  hard  upon  another.     He  had 
spoken  in  the  open  market  of  the  briberies  practised  in 
Jflome  by  the  envoys  of  king  Mithradates — these  revela- 
tions, oompromising  in  the  highest  degree  the  senate,  had 
irellnigh  cost  the  bold  tribune  his  life.    He  had  excited  a 
tumult  against  the  conqueror  of  Numidia,  Quintus  Metel- 
lus,  when  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  censorship 
in  652,  and  kept  him  besieged  in  the  Capitol  till 
the  equites  liberated  him  not  without  bloodshed;  the  re- 
taliatory measure  of  the  censor  Metellus — the  expulsion 
with  infamy  of  Satuminus  and  of  Glaucia  from  the  senate 
on  occasion  of  the  revision  of  the  senatorial  roll — had  only 
miscarried  through  the  remissness  of  the  colleague  assigned 
to  Metellus.    Satuminus  mainly  had  carried  that  excep- 
tional commission  against  Caepio  and   his  associates  (p. 
226)  in  spite  of  the  vehement  resistance  of  the  government 
party ;  and  in  opposition  to  the  same  he  had  carried  the 
keenly  contested  re-election  of  Marius  as  consul 
for  652.    Satuminus  was  decidedly   the  most 
soergetio  enemy  of  the  senate  and  the  most  active  and  elo- 
quent leader  of  the  popular  party  since  Gaius  Gracchus ; 
bat  he  was  also  violent  and  unscrupulous  beyond  any  of 
bis  predecessors,  always  ready  to  descend  mto  the  street 
ind  to  refute  his  antagonist  with  blows  instead  of  words. 

Sudi  were  the  two  leaders  of  the  so-called  populai 
party,  who  now  made  common  cause  with  the  victoriovt 
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geneiwL    It  was  natural  that  they  should  do  so ;  their  i» 
tereata  and  aims  coincided^  and  even  in  the  earlier  Candida* 
(urea  of  Marius  Satuminus  at  least  had  most  decidedly  and 
most  eflectively  taken  his  side.     It  was  agreed 
between  them  that  for  654  Marios  ihould  boi 
oome  a  candidate  for  a  sixth  consulship,  Satuiidnua  for  a 
leeond  tribunate,  Glaticia  for  the  praetorship,  in  order  that| 
possessed  of  these  cJoes,  they  might  carry  out  the  intend* 
ed  revolution  in  the  state.    The  senate  acquiesced  in  the 
nomination  of  the  less  dangerous  Glaucia,  but  did  what  it 
could  to  hinder  the  election  of  Marius  and  Satuminus,  o 
at  least  to  associate  with  the  former  a  determined  antago- 
nist in  the  person  of  Quintus  Metellus  as  his  colleague  in 
the  consulship.    All  appliancos,  lawful  and  unlawful,  were 
put  in  motion  by  both  parties ;  but  Uie  senate  was  not  suc- 
cessful in  arresting  the  dangerous  conspiracy  in  the  bud. 
Marius  did  not  disdain  in  person  to  solicit  votes  and,  it  was 
said,  even  to  purchase  them ;   in  &ct,  at  the  tribunician 
elections  when  nine  men  from  the  list  of  the  government- 
party  were  proclaimed,  and  the  tenth  place  seemed  already 
secured  for  a  respectable  man  of  the  same  complexion 
Quintus  Nunnius,  the  latter  was  set  upon  and  slain  by  a 
savage  bimd,  which  is  said  to  have  been  mainly  composed 
of  discharged  soldiers  of  Marius.     Thus  the  conspirators 
gained  their  object,  although  by  the  most  violent  means. 
Marius  was  chosen  as  consul,  Glaucia  as  praetor,  Satumi- 
nus as  tribune  of  the  people  for  654 ;  the  sec- 
ond consular  place  was  obtained  not  by  Quin- 
tus Metellus,  but  by  an  insignificant  man,  Lucius  Valerius 
Flaccus  :  the  confederates  might  proceed  to  put  into  execu-* 
tion  the  further  schemes  whidi  they  :ontemp]a 
ted  and  to  complete  the  work  broken  off  in  688. 
Let  us  recall  the  objects  which  Gains  Gracchus  pursued, 
TheAmm-      ^^^  ^^®  means  by  which  he  pursued  them.     Hii 
idftn  lAWB.       object  was  to  break  down  the  oligarchy  within 
and  without.     He  aimed,  on  the  one  hand,  to  restore  the 
power  of  the  magistrates  which  had  become  completely  d«^ 
pendent  on  the  senate  to  its  original  sovereign  rights,  and 
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re-oonyert  the  senatorial  assembly  from  a  governing  inic 
deliberative  board  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  put  an  end 
the  aristocratio  division  of  the  state  into  the  three  classes 
of  the  ruling  burgesses,  the  Italian  allies,  and  the  subjects^ 
*fcy  the  g^radual  equalization  of  those  distinctions  which  were 
Inoompatible  with  a  government  not  oligarchical.  These 
mdeftB  the  three  confederates  revived  in  the  colonial  laws, 
B08.  whioh  Satuminus  as  tribune  of  the  people  had 

partly   introduced   already   (651),  partly  now 
introduced  (654).*    As  early  as  the  former  year 
the  interrupted  distribution  of  the  Carthaginian  territory 
lifld  been  resumed  primarily  for  the  beneRt  of  the  soldiers 
^>f  Marius — ^not  the  burgesses  only  but,  as  it  would  seem, 
Also  the  Italian  allies — and  each  of  these  veterans  had  been 
j>romised  an  allotment  of  100  ti^era,  or  about  five  times 
"Ehe  size  of  an  ordinary  Italian  farm,  in  the  province  of 
Africa.     Now  not  only  was  the  provincial  land  already 
Available  claimed  in  its  widest  extent  for  the  Romano-Italian 
emigration,  but  also  all  the  land  of  the  still  independent 
Celtic  tribes  beyond  the  Alps,  by  virtue  of  the  legal  fiction 
that  through  the  conquest  of  the  Cimbri  all  the  territory 
occupied  by  these  had  been  acquired  de  jure  by  the  Ro- 
mans.    Gains  Marius  was  called  to  conduct  the  assignatioue 
of  land  and  the  farther  measures  that  might  appear  neces 
sary  in  this  behalf;   and  the  temple-treasures  of  Tolosa, 
which  had  been  embezzled  but  were  refunded  or  had  still  to 
be  refunded  by  the  guilty  aristocrats,  were  destined  for  Um 
new  recipients  of  lands.    This  law  therefore  not  only  r^ 
▼ived  the  plans  of  conquest  beyond  the  Alps  and  the  pro* 

*  It  is  not  possible  to  distinguish  exactly  what  belongs  to  the  first 
tad  what  to  the  second  tribunate  of  Saturninus ;  the  more  especiallj, 
M  «n  both  he  eridentlj  followed  out  the  same  Oracchan  tendendeSi 
The  AfHcan  agrarian  law  is  definitely  placed  by  the  treatise  2>«  Virii 
/^  78,  1  in  651 ;  and  this  date  accords  with  the  termina- 
tion, whioh  had  taken  place  Just  shortly  before,  of  the 
Ji^gm  thins  war.  The  second  agrArian  law  belongs  beyond  doubt  to 
1^  864.    The  treason-law  and  the  corn-law  have  been  onlj 

WL  ionjeotarslly  pkced,  the  former  in  661  (p.  226),  the  lattei 

*•••  fai8M. 
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jects  of  Transalpine  and  transmarine  oolonizationy  whiob 
Gaius  Grraochus  and  Flaocus  had  sketched,  on  the  most  ex 
tensive  scale ;  but,  by  admitting  the  Italians  along  with  thi 
Romans  to  emigration  and  yet  undoubtedly  prescribing  the 
erection  of  all  the  new  communities  as  burgesa^^lonies,  it 
fi>rmed  a  first  step  towards  satisfying  the  claims — to  whid: 
\t  was  so  difficult  to  give  effect,  and  which  yet  could  not  be 
IV  the  long  run  refused— of  the  Italians  to  be  placed  on  an 
equality  with  the  Romans.  First  of  all,  however,  if  the 
law  passed  and  Marlus  was  called  to  the  independent  carry- 
ing out  of  these  immense  schemes  of  conquest  and  assifpm- 
tion,  he  would  become  practically — until  those  plans  should 
be  realized  or  rather,  considering  their  indefinite  and  un« 
limited  character,  for  his  lifetime — monarch  of  Rome ;  with 
which  view  it  may  be  presumed  that  Marius  intended  to 
have  his  consulship  annually  renewed,  like  the  tribunate  of 
Gracchus.  But,  amidst  the  agreement  of  the  political  posi- 
tions marked  out  for  the  younger  Gracchus  and  for  Mariua 
in  all  other  essential  particulars,  there  was  yet  a  very  mate- 
rial distinction  between  the  land-assigning  tribune  and  the 
land-assigning  consul  in  the  fact,  that  the  former  was  to 
occupy  a  purely  civil  position,  the  latter  a  military  position 
as  well ;  a  distinction,  which  partly  but  by  no  means  solely 
arose  out  of  the  personal  circumstances  under  which  the 
two  men  had  risen  to  the  head  of  the  state. 

While  such  was  the  nature  of  the  aim  which  Marius 
and  his  comrades  had  proposed  to  themselves,  the  next 
question  related  to  the  means  by  which  they  purposed  to 
break  down  the  resistance — that  might  be  anticipated  to  be 
obstinate— of  the  government  party.  Gaius  Gracchus  had 
53ught  his  battles  with  the  aid  of  the  capitalist  class  and 
the  proletariate.  Flis  successors  did  not  neglect  to  make 
advances  likewise  to  these.  The  e^juites  were  not  only  left 
in  possession  of  the  tribunals,  but  their  power  as  jurymen 
was  considerably  increased,  partly  by  a  stricter  ordinance 
regarding  the  standing  commission— especially  important 
to  the  merolumts — as  to  extortions  on  the  part  of  the  puV 
lie  magistrates  in  the  provinrer,  which  Glaucia  carried  prob- 
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Oibly  in  this  year,  partly  bj  the  special  tribunal,  appointed 
doubtless  as  early  as  651  on  the  proposal  of 
Saturninus,  respecting  the  embezzlements  and 
«>tner  oflScial  malversations  that  had  occurred  during  thi 
CTimbrian  commotion  in  Gaul.  For  the  benefit,  moreover 
«Df  the  proletariate  of  the  capital  the  sum  below  cost  price, 
virhich  hitherto  had  to  be  paid  on  occasion  of  the  distribu- 
t.ions  of  grain  for  the  modiuij  was  lowered  from  6^  asses  to 
wk  mere  nominal  charge  of  j-  of  an  as.  But  although  they 
<iid  not  despise  the  alliance  with  the  equites  and  the  prole* 
'ti^iriate  of  the  capital,  the  real  power  by  which  the  confede- 
rates ^iforced  their  measures  lay  not  in  these,  but  in  the 
<5ischarged  soldiers  of  the  Marian  army,  who  for  that  very 
treason  had  been  provided  for  in  the  colonial  laws  them- 
^lelves  after  so  extravagant  a  fashion.  In  this  also  was 
evinced  the  predominating  military  character,  which  forms 
*^he  chief  distinction  between  this  attempt  at  revolution  and 
^CJiat  which  preceded  it. 

They  went  to  work  accordingly.    The  com  and  colonial 
laws  encountered,  as  was  to  be  expected,  the 
^unmtS^    keenest  opposition  from  the  government.     They 

TOOIg. 


proved  in  the  senate  by  striking  figures,  that  the 

former  must  make  the  public  treasury  bankrupt;  Satur- 

:%inii8  did  not  trouble  himself  about  that.     They  brought 

"^ribunidan  intercession  to  bear  against  both  laws;  Satur- 

:siinu8  ordered  the  voting  to  go  on.    They  informed  the 

'magistrates  presidmg  at  the  voting  that  a  peal  of  thunder 

liad  been  heard,  a  portent  by  which  according  to  ancient 

Hrtelief  the  gods  enjoined  the  dismissal  of  the  public  assem- 

l>ly ;  Saturninus  remarked  to  the  messengers  that  the  sen- 

aite  would  do  well  to  keep  quiet,  otherwise  the  thundet 

Slight  very  easily  be  followed  by  hail.     Lastly  the  urban 

qaaeator,  Quintus  Caepio,  the  son,  it  may  be  presumed,  of 

the  generial  condemned  throe  years  before,*  and  like  his 

*  AU  indications  point  to  this  conclusion.     The  elder  Qiiinttu 

IM    im.  CSaepio  was  oonsul  in  648,  the  younger  quaestor  in  661  or 

14a  654,  the  former  consequently  was  born  about  or  before  606, 

^^'  the  latter  about  r24  or  627.    The  fact  tliat  the  former  died 
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&ther  a  yehement  antagonist  of  the  popular  partf,  with  a 
band  of  devoted  partisans  dispersed  die  oomitia  by  \io* 
leciOe.  But  the  hardy  soldiers  of  Marius,  who  had  flociied 
in  crowds  to  Rome  to  vote  on  this  occasion,  quickly  rallied 
and  dispersed  the  city  bands,  and  on  the  voting  ground 
thus  reconquered  the  vote  on  the  Appuleian  laws  was  sua 
cessfuUy  brought  to  an  end.  The  sandal  was  grievous; 
but  when  it  came  to  the  question  whether  the  senate  would 
comply  with  the  clause  of  the  law  that  within  five  day» 
after  its  passing  every  senator  should  on  pain  of  forfeiting 
his  senatorial  seat  take  an  oath  faithfully  to  observe  it,  all 
the  senators  took  the  oath  with  the  single  exception  of 
Quintus  Metellus,  who  preferred  to  go  into  exile.  Mariua 
and  Saturninus  were  not  displeasted  to  see  the  best  general 
and  the  ablest  man  among  their  opponents  removed  from 
the  state  by  voluntary  banishment. 

Their  object  seemed  to  be  attained ;  but  evm  now  to 
The  iuiof  those  who  saw  more  clearly  the  enterprise  oould 
ticnuTT^^^'  not  appear  other  than  a  failure.  The  cauae  of 
^*^'  the  ^lure  lay  mainly  in  the  awkward  alliance 

between  a  politically  incapable  general  and  a  street-dema- 
gogue, able  but  recklessly  violent,  and  filled  with  passion 
rather  than  with  the  aims  of  a  statesman.  They  had  agreed 
excellently,  so  long  as  the  question  related  to  their  plans 
alone.  But  when  the  plans  came  to  be  executed,  it  was 
very  soon  apparent  that  the  celebrated  general  was  in  polir- 
tics  a  mere  incapable ;  that  his  ambition  was  that  of  the 
farmer  who  would  cope  with  and,  if  possible,  surpass  the 
aristocrats  in  titles,  and  not  that  of  the  statesman  who  de- 
sires to  govern  because  he  feels  within  him  the  power  to  do 
io ;  that  every  enterprise,  which  was  based  on  his  personal 
standing  as  a  politician,  must  neoessarily  oven  under  ths 
most  favourable  circumstances  be  ruined  hj  himself. 

without  leaving  sons  (Strabo,  iv.  188),  is  Lot  iDconslsteut  with  this  ?icw. 
for  thi  younger  Oaepio  fell  in  664,  and  the  elder,  whc 
ended  lis  life  in  exile  at  Smyrna,  may  very  well  har^s  B!ir 

vtvedbim. 
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He  knew  neither  the  art  of  gaining  his  antagonists,  nor 
that  of  keeping  his  own  party  in  subjeetion. 
?£Bwboie  The  opposition  against  him  and  his  oomradet 
*'^**''*^*  was  even  of  itself  sufficiently  considerable ;  foi 
not  only  did  the  government  party  belong  to  it  in  a  body^ 
out  also  a  great  part  of  the  burgesses,  who  g^aarded  with 
iealous  eyes  their  exclusive  privileges  against  the  Italians ; 
and  by  fbo  course  which  things  took  the  whole  class  of  the 
wealthy  w<i8  also  driven  over  to  the  government  Satur- 
ninus  and  Glaucia  were  from  the  first  masters  and  servants 
of  the  proletariate  and  therefore  not  at  all  on  a  good  foot- 
ing with  the  moneyed  aristocracy,  which  had  no  objection 
now  and  then  to  check  the  senate  by  means  of  the  rabble, 
but  had  no  liking  for  street-riots  and  violent  outrages.  As 
early  as  the  first  tribunate  of  Satuminus  his  armed  bands 
had  their  skirmishes  with  the  equites ;  the  vehement  oppo- 
sition which  his  election  as  tribune  for  654  en- 

100. 

countered  shows  clearly  how  small  was  the 
party  favourable  to  him.  It  should  have  been  the  en* 
deavour  of  Marius  to  avail  himself  of  the  dangerous  help 
of  such  associates  only  in  moderation,  and  to  convince  all 
and  sundry  that  they  were  destined  not  to  rule,  but  to  serve 
him  as  their  ruler.  As  he  did  precisely  the  contrary,  and 
Uie  matter  came  to  look  quite  as  if  the  object  was  to  place 
the  government  in  the  hands  not  of  an  intelligent  and  vigor- 
ous master,  but  of  e  mere  canaille,  the  men  of  material 
interests,  terrified  to  death  at  the  prospect  of  such  confu« 
sion,  again  attached  themselves  closely  to  the  senate  in 
presence  of  this  common  danger.  While  Gains  Gracchus, 
clearly  perceiving  that  no  government  could  be  overthrown 
by  means  of  the  proletariate  alone,  had  especially  sought 
to  gain  over  to  his  side  the  propertied  classes,  those  who 
desired  to  continue  his  work  began  by  producing  a  reeon- 
eiliation  between  the  aristocracy  and  the  bourgeoisie. 

But  the  ruin  of  the  enterprise  was  brought  about,  still 
TariuM  more  rapidly  than  by  this  reconciliation  of  ene* 
lUrtawaai     mies,  through  the  dissension  which  the  mon 


^of^S!^       than  ambiguous  behaviour  of  Marius  necessarily 
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father  a  vehement  antagonist  of  the  popular  par* 
band  of  devoted  partisans  dispersed  the  ooir' 
lecce.     But  the  hardy  soldiers  of  Manila^  w' 
in  crowds  to  Rome  to  vote  on  thia  oooaaior 
and  dispersed  the  city  bands,  and  on  * 
thus  reconquered  the  vote  on  the  App' 
cessfully  brought  to  an  end.    Hie  r 
but  when  it  came  to  the  question  t  \^ 

comply  with  the  clause  of  the  ^  an  ho; 

after  its  pasung  every  senator  .  uich  in  hc:^ 

his  senatorial  seat  take  an  c    '.  .cd,  he  attcnip^^ 

the  senators  took  the  oat^^   /  j  ideas  of  politica** 

Quintus  MetelluB,  who  p'  .  ^ids  of  participation  i 

and  Satuminua  were  nr  ^  to  profit  by  their  results^ 

and  the  ablest  man  f  '  .noral  once  conducted  secret 
the  state  by  volnnli  ^t  apartments  of  his  house,  with 
Their  olgect  f  j^saB^s  in  the  one,  and  with  the  depu- 
TlMft]l«f  tboer  A^  the  other,  talking  with  the  former 
gj^y***  "***  ^]^'ns'  ^^1®  senate,  and  with  the  latter  of 
•"^"  li*  ,/^  the  revolt,  and   that  under  a  pretext 

between  a  ,^  '^i^iPS  ^'^^^  ^^^  anxiety  of  the  situation  he 
gogue^a*'.,'^^''^twe«n  the  two  conferences — a  story  as 
rather  '  *^j^f'{^  and  as  certainly  appropriate,  as  any  in- 
^^^  '^' ^l^^ipiisncs.     The  ambiguous  attitude  of  Marius 
alo'     j^^jll^as  in  the  question  of  the  oath.     At  first  he 
V      /^  rf^**  ^®  would  himself  refuse  the  oath  required 
fj^'Vpjeian  laws  on  account  of  the  informalities  that 
K***  rf«^  at  their  passing,  and  then  swore  it  with  the 
t^Aio*  ***^  ^**   *^  ^^^   ^**^'^  were  really  valid;"  a 
l*!''**^^  which  annulled  the  oath  itself,  and  which  of 
jt^\M  the  senators  likewise  adi^pted  in  swearing,  so  that 
tf^^'TL  0iode  of  taking  the  oath  the  validity  of  the  laws 
V  ^1  secured,  but  on  the  contrary  was  for  the  first  time 
*•?.  ^ed  in  question. 

'^rf^  oonsequcnces  of  this  behavic  ir — stupid  beyond  par 

^^^^^  the  part  of  the  celebrated  general  soon  developed 

VjpiBives«     Saturninus  and  Glaucia  had  not  undertaken 

ik0  yefoiucion  and  procured  for  Marius  the  supremacy  of 
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produced  among  its  promoters.  While  the  decisive  pro 
posals  were  brought  forward  by  his  associates  and  carried 
afler  a  struggle  by  his  soldiers,  Marius  maintiuned  an  atti 
tudc  wholly  passive,  as  if  the  political  leader  was  not  bound 
quite  as  much  as  the  military,  when  the  brunt  of  battle 
tsanie,  to  present  himself  everywhere  and  foremost  in  per 
son.  Nor  was  this  all ;  he  was  terrified  at,  and  fled  from 
the  presence  of^  the  spirits  which  he  had  himself  evoked. 
When  his  associates  resorted  to  expedients  which  an  hon- 
ourable man  could  not  approve,  but  without  which  in  &ct 
the  object  of  their  efforts  could  not  be  attained,  he  attempt* 
ed,  in  the  fashion  usual  with  men  whose  ideas  of  political 
morality  are  confused,  to  wash  his  hands  of  participation  iv 
those  crimes  and  at  the  same  time  to  profit  by  their  results. 
There  is  a  story  that  the  general  once  conducted  secret 
negotiations  in  two  different  apartments  of  his  house,  with 
Satuminus  and  his  partisans  in  the  one,  and  with  the  depu- 
ties  of  the  oligarchy  in  the  other,  talking  with  the  former 
of  striking  a  blow  against  the  senate,  and  with  the  latter  of 
interfering  against  the  revolt,  and  that  under  a  pretext 
which  was  in  keeping  with  the  anxiety  of  the  situation  he 
went  to  and  fro  between  the  two  conferences — ^a  story  as 
certainly  invented,  and  as  certainly  appropriate,  as  any  in- 
cident in  Aristophanes.  The  ambiguous  attitude  of  Marius 
became  notorious  in  the  question  of  the  oath.  At  first  he 
seemed  as  though  he  would  himself  refuse  the  oath  required 
by  the  Appulcian  laws  on  account  of  the  informalities  that 
had  occurred  at  their  passing,  and  then  swore  it  with  the 
reservation,  "  so  fai  as  the  laws  were  really  valid  ; "  a 
reservation  which  annulled  the  oath  itself,  and  which  of 
oourse  all  the  senators  likewise  adopted  in  swearing,  so  that 
by  this  mode  of  taking  the  oath  the  validity  of  the  laws 
was  not  secured,  but  on  the  contrary  was  for  the  first  time 
really  called  in  question. 

The  consequences  of  this  behavicir — stupid  beyond  par 
allel— on  the  part  of  the  celebrated  general  soon  developed 
themselves.  Saturninus  and  Glaucia  had  not  undertaken 
the  revolution  and  procured  for  Marius  the  supremaqr  of 
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the  state,  in  order  that  they  might  be  disowned  and  sacrF 
ficed  by  him  ;  if  Glaueia,  the  favourite  jester  of  the  people^ 
had  hitherto  lavished  on  Marius  the  gayest  flowei*s  of  hii 
jovial  eloquence,  the  garlands  which  he  now  wove  for  him 
were  by  no  means  redolent  of  roses  and  violets.  A  total 
rapture  took  place,  by  which  both  parties  were  lost ;  for 
Marius  had  not  a  footing  sufficiently  firm  singly  to  main- 
tain the  colonial  law  which  he  had  himself  called  in  ques- 
tion and  to  possess  himself  of  the  position  which  it  assigned 
to  him,  nor  were  Saturninus  and  Giaucia  in  a  condition  to 
continue  on  their  own  account  the  work  which  Marius  had 
begun. 

But  the  two  demagogues  were  so  compromised  thai 
Satuniiniu  ^^7  could  not  recede ;  they  had  no  alternative 
***''**^  save  to  resign  their  offices  in  the  usual  way  and 

thereby  to  deliver  themselves  with  their  hands  bound  to 
their  exasperated  opponents,  or  now  to  grasp  the  sceptre 
for  themselves,  although  they  felt  that  they  could  not  bear 
its  weight.  They  resolved  on  the  latter  course ;  Saturni- 
nus would  come  forward  once  more  as  a  candidate  for  the 
tribunate  of  the  people  for  G55,  Giaucia,  although 
praetor  and  not  eligible  for  the  consulship  till 
two  years  had  elapsed,  would  become  a  candidate  for  the 
latter.  In  fact  the  tribunician  elections  were  decided  thor- 
oughly to  their  mind,  and  the  attempt  of  Marius  to  prevent 
the  spurious  Tiberius  Gracchus  from  soliciting  the  tribune- 
ship  served  only  to  show  the  celebrated  man  what  was  now 
the  worth  of  his  popularity  ;  the  multitude  broke  the  doors 
of  the  prison  in  which  Gracchus  M'as  confined,  bore  him  in 
triumph  through  the  streets,  and  elected  him  by  a  great 
majority  as  their  tribune.  Saturninus  and  Giaucia  sought 
to  control  the  more  important  consular  election  by  the  ex- 
ptsdient  for  the  removal  of  inconvenient  competitors  which 
ha^l  been  tried  in  the  previous  year ;  the  counter-candidate 
of  the  govemmentrparty,  Gains  Memmius — the  same  who 
Bleven  years  before  had  led  the  opposition  against  them 
trtarnisw  (P*  ^^) — ^^  suddenly  assailed  by  a  band  of 
ruffians  and  beaten  to  death*    But  the  govern 
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menVpartj  had  only  waited  for  a  striking  event  of  this  sort 
in  order  to  employ  force.    The  senate  required  the  consul 
Grains  Marius  to  interfere,  and  the  latter  in  reality  protessed 
his  readiness  now  to  draw  in  behalf  of  the  coLservati^i 
party  the  sword,  which  he  had  obtained  from  the  deraoo 
racy  and  had  promised  to  wield  in  its  favour.    The  youi^. 
men  were  hastily  called  out,  equipped  with  arms  from  the 
public  buildings,  and  drawn  up  in  military  array  ;  tho  sen* 
ate  itself  appeared  under  arms  in  the  Forum,  with  its  vene* 
rable  chief  Marcus  Scaurus  at  its  head.     The  opposite  party 
were  perhaps  superior  in  a  street-riot,  but  were  not  prepared 
for  such  an  attack ;  they  had  to  defend  themselves  as  they 
could.     They  broke  open  the  doors  of  the  prisons,  and 
called  the  slaves  to  liberty  and  to  arms ;  they  proclaimed 
— so  it  was  said  at  any  rate — Satiirninus  as  king  or  general ; 
on  the  day  when  the  new  tribunes  of  the  people  had  to 
enter  on  their  office,  the  10th  of  December  664, 
a  Isattle  occurred  in  the  great  market-place — the 
first  which  had  ever  been  fought  within  the  walls  of  the 
capital.     The  issue  was  not  for  a  moment  doubtful.    The 
Populares  were  beaten  and  driven  up  to  the  Capitol,  where 
and  ovei^        ^^  supply  of  watcF  was  cut  ofT  from  them  and 
powered.        ^jjgy  yjexQ  thus  Compelled  to  surrender.     Marius, 
who  held  the  chief  command,  would  gladly  have  saved  the 
lives  of  his  former  allies  who  were  now  his  prisoners ; 
Saturninus  proclaimed  to  the  multitude  that  all  which  he 
had  proposed  had  been  done  ic  concert  with  the  consul  * 
even  a  worse  man  than  Marius  was  could  not  but  shudder 
at  the  inglorious  part  which  he  played  on  this  day.     But  he 
had  long  ceased  to  be  master  of  affairs.     Without  orders 
the  young  nobles  climbed  the  roof  of  the  senate-house  in 
the  Forum  where  the  prisoners  were  temporarily  confiiiedf 
stripped  off  the  tiles,  and  with  these  stoned  their  victims. 
Thus  Saturninus  perished  with  most  o^  the  more  notable 
prisoners.     Glaucia  was  found  in  a  lurking-place  and  like- 
wise put  to  death.     Without  trial  or  sentence  there  died  on 
this  day  four  magistrates  of  the  Roman  people — a  praetor, 
a  quaestor,  and  two  tribunes  of  the  people — and  a  numbe» 
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of  other  well-known  men,  some  of  whom  belonged  to  good 
^miliee.  bi  spite  of  the  grave  faults  by  which  the  chiefs 
had  invited  on  themselves  this  bloody  retribution,  we  ma^ 
nevertheless  lament  them :  they  fell  like  advanced  posti^ 
which  are  left  unsupported  by  the  main  army  and  are  forced 
to  perish  without  object  11  a  conflict  of  despair. 

Never  had  Xhe  government-party  achieved  a  more  com* 

plete  victory,  never  had  the  opposition  suffered 
of  thegor/  a  more  severe  defeat,  than  on  this  10th  of  De- 
*™™*"^  cember.  It  was  the  least  part  of  the  success 
that  they  had  got  rid  of  some  troublesome  brawlers,  whose 
places  might  be  supplied  any  day  by  associates  of  a  like 
stamp  ;  it  was  of  greater  moment  that  the  only  man,  who 
was  then  in  a  position  to  become  dangerous  to  the  govern* 
ment,  had  publicly  and  completely  effected  his  own  annihi* 
lution ;  and  most  important  of  all  that  the  two  elements  of 
the  opposition,  the  capitalist  order  and  the  proletariate, 
emerged  from  the  strife  wholly  at  variance.  It  is  true 
that  this  was  not  the  work  of  the  government ;  the  fabric 
which  had  been  put  together  by  the  adroit  hands  of  Gains 
Gracchus  had  been  broken  up,  partly  by  the  force  of  cir- 
cumstances, partly  and  especially  by  the  coarse  and  boorish 
management  of  his  incapable  successor ;  but  in  the  result 
it  mattered  not  whether  calculation  or  good  fortune  helped 

the  government  to  its  victory.  A  more  pitiful 
uticaUjim-  position  Can  hardly  be  conceived  than  that  occu- 
""******  pied  by  the  hero  of  Aquae  and  Vercellae  afler 
such  a  downfall — all  the  more  pitiful,  because  people  could 
not  but  compare  it  with  the  iclat  which  only  a  few  months 
before  surrounded  the  same  man.  No  one  either  on  the 
aristocratic  or  the  democratic  side  any  longer  thought  of 
the  nctorious  general  on  occasion  of  filling  up  the  magis- 
fradicfl ;  the  hero  of  six  consulships  could  not  even  venture 

to  become  a  candidate  in  656  for  the  censorship. 

He  went  away  to  the  East,  ostensibly  for  the 
purpose  of  fulfilling  a  vow  there,  but  in  reality  that  he 
might  not  be  a  witness  of  the  triumphant  return  of  his 
moital  foe  Quintus  Metellus ;  he  was  suffered  to  go.    lit 
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returned  and  opened  his  house ;  his  halls  stood  empty.  Ht 
always  hoped  that  conflicts  and  battles  would  occur  and  that 
the  people  would  once  m:»re  need  his  experienced  arm  ;  ha 
thought  to  provide  himself  with  an  opportunity  for  war  in 
the  East,  whei'e  the  Romans  might  certainly  have  found 
sufficient  occasion  for  energetic  interference.  But  this  alsc 
miscarried,  like  every  other  of  his  wishes ;  profound  peace 
continued  to  prevail.  Yet  the  longing  after  honours  onoe 
aroused  within  him,  the  oftener  it  was  disappointed,  ate  the 
more  deeply  into  his  mind.  Superstitious  as  he  was,  he 
cherished  in  his  breast  an  old  oracular  saying  which  had 
promised  him  seven  consulships,  and  in  gloomy  meditation 
brooded  over  the  means  by  which  this  utterance  was  to 
obtain  its  fulfilment  and  he  to  obtain  his  revenge,  while  he 
appeared  to  all,  himself  alone  excepted,  insignificant  and 
innocuous. 

Still  more  important  in  its  consequences  than  the  set- 
ting aside  of  the  dangerous  man  was  the  deep 
equostrinn       cxaspcration  against  the  Populares,  as  they  were 
^'*^'  called,  which  the  insurrection  of  Saturninus  left 

behind  in  the  party  of  material  interests.  With  the  most 
remorseless  severity  the  equestrian  tribunals  condemned 
every  one  who  professed  oppositional  views ;  Sextus  Titius, 
for  instance,  was  condemned  not  so  much  on  account  of  his 
agrarian  law  as  because  he  had  in  his  house  a  statue  of 
Saturninus ;  Gains  Appuleius  Decianus  was  condemned, 
because  he  had  as  tribune  of  the  people  characterized  the 
proceedings  against  Saturnimis  as  illegal.  Even  for  earlier 
injuries  inflicted  by  the  Populares  on  the  aristocracy  satis- 
faction was  now  demanded,  not  without  prospect  of  success, 
before  the  equestrian  tribunals.  Because  Gains  Norbanua 
had  eight  years  previously  in  concert  with  Satuniinus  driven 
the  consular  Quintus  Caepio  into  exile  (p.  226) 
he  was  now  (659)  under  his  own  law  accused  of 
high  treason,  and  the  jurymen  hesitated  long — not  whether 
the  accused  was  guilty  or  innocent,  but  whether  his  ally 
Saturninus  or  his  enemy  Caepio  was  to  be  regarded  as  the 
n^ore  deserving  of  their  hate — till  at  last*  they  decided  for 
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acquittal.  Even  if  people  were  not  more  fitvoui-ablj  dis- 
posed towards  the  government  in  itself  than  before,  yet, 
after  having  found  themselves,  although  but  for  a  n:  ;>ment, 
on  the  verge  of  a  real  mob-rule,  all  men  who  had  anything 
to  lose  eould  not  but  look  on  the  existing  government  m  a 
difibrent  light ;  it  was  notoriously  wretched  and  pemicioufl 
for  the  state,  but  the  anxious  dread  of  the  still  mort 
wretched  and  still  more  pernicious  government  of  the  pro- 
letariate had  conferred  on  it  a  relative  value.  The  current 
now  set  so  much  in  that  direction  that  the  multitude  tore  in 
pieces  a  tribune  of  the  people  who  had  ventured  to  post 
pone  the  return  of  Quintus  Mctellus,  and  the  democrats 
began  to  s^k  their  safety  in  league  with  murderers  and 
poisoners — ridding  themselves,  for  example,  of  the  hated 
Mofiellus  by  poison— or  even  in  league  with  the  public 
enemy,  several  of  them  already  taking  refuge  at  the  court 
of  king  Mithradates  who  was  secretly  preparing  for  war 
against  Rome.  External  relations  also  assumed  an  aspect 
fiivourable  for  the  government.  The  Roman  arms  were 
employed  but  little  in  the  period  from  the  Cimbrian  to  the 
Social  war,  but  everywhere  with  honour.  The  only  serious 
conflict  was  in  Spain,  where,  during  the  recent 
years  so  trying  for  Rome  (649  seq.),  the  Lusi- 
tanians  and  Celtiberians  had  risen  with  unwonted  vehemence 
against  the  Romans.  In  the  years  656-661  the 
consul  Titus  Didius  in  the  northern  and  the  con- 
sul Publlus  Crassus  in  the  southern  province  not  only  r^ 
established  with  valour  and  good  fortune  the  ascendancy  of 
the  Roman  arms,  but  also  razed  the  refractory  towns  and, 
where  it  seemed  necessary,  transplanted  the  population  of 
the  strong  towns  among  the  mountains  to  the  plains.  We 
Yhall  show  in  the  sequel  that  about  the  same  time  the  Ro- 
man government  again  directed  its  attention  to  the  East 
which  had  been  for  a  generation  neglected,  and  displayed 
greater  enei^y  than  had  been  heard  of  for  long  in  Cyrene, 
Syria,  and  Asia  Minor.  Never  since  the  commencement  of 
Ihe  revolution  had  the  government  of  the  restoration  been 
so  /irmly  established,  or  so  popular.    Consular  lawF  were 
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pubstituted  for  tribunician ;  n>strictions  on  liberty  replaced 
measures  of  progress.  The  cancelling  of  the  laws  of  Satur- 
ninus  was  a  matter  of  course  ;  the  transmarine  colonies  of 
Marius  disappeared  down  to  a  single  petty  settlement  on 
the  barbarous  island  of  Ck)rsica.  When  the  tribune  of  the 
people  Sextus  Titius — a  caricatured  Alcibiades,  who  was 
greater  in  dancing  and  ball-playing  than  in  politics,  and 
whose  most  eminent  talent  consisted  in  breaking  the  imagea 
of  the  gods  in  the  streets  at  night — re-introduced  and  car- 
ried  the  Appuleian  agrarian  law  in  655,  the  sen- 
ate was  able  to  annul  the  new  law  on  a  religious 
pretext  without  any  one  even  attempting  to  defend  it ;  the 
author  of  it  was  punished,  as  we  have  already  mentioned^ 
by  the  equites  in  their  tribunals.  Next  year 
(<)56)  a  law  brought  in  by  the  two  consuls  made 
the  usual  seven  days'  interval  between  the  introduction  and 
the  passing  of  a  project  of  law  obligatory,  and  forbade  the 
combination  of  several  enactments  different  in  their  nature 
in  one  proposal ;  by  which  means  the  unreasonable  extent 
of  the  initiative  power  in  legislation  was  at  least  somewhat 
restricted,  and  the  government  was  prevented  from  being 
openly  taken  by  surprise  with  new  laws.  It  became  daily 
more  evident  that  the  Gracchan  constitution,  which  had  sur- 
vived the  fall  of  its  author,  was  now,  since  the  multitude 
and  the  moneyed  aristocracy  no  longer  went  together,  tot- 
tering to  its  foundations.  As  that  constitution  had  been 
based  on  division  in  the  ranks  of  the  aristocracy,  so  it 
seemed  that  dissensions  in  the  ranks  of  the  opposition  could 
not  fail  to  bring  about  its  fall.  Now,  if  ever,  the  time  had 
come  for  completing  the  unfinished  work  of 
restoration  of  633,  for  making  the  .Gracchan 
constitution  share  the  fate  of  the  tyrant,  and  for  replacing 
tlie  governing  oligarchy  in  the  sole  possession  of  political 
power. 

Everything  depended  on  recovering  the  nomination  of 

the  jurymen.     The  administration  of  the  prov 

boiween  the     iuoes — the  chief    foundation   of   the  senatorial 

•qoitot  ill        government — ^had  become  dependent  on  the  jurj 


•  • 
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«h«adiniiiis-    w^'^j  more  particularly  on  the  commission  re- 


<^       garding  exactions,  to  such  a  degree  that  the  gov- 
ernor of  a  province  seemed  to  administer  it  no 


longer  for  the  senate,  but  for  the  order  of  capitalists  and 
inorchants.     Ready  as  the  moneyed  aristocracy  always  was 
to  meet  the  government  when  measures  against  the  demo- 
crats were  in  question,  it  sternly  resented  every  attempt  to 
restrict  it  in  this  its  well-acquired  right  of  unlimited  sway 
111  the  provinces.     Several  such  attempts  were  now  made ; 
the  governing  aristocracy  began  again  to  feel  its  strength, 
and  its  very  best  men  reckoned  themselves  bound,  at  least 
for  their  own  part,  to  oppose  the  dreadful  maladministrar 
tion  in  the  provinces.     The  most  resolute  in  this  respect  was 
Quintus  Mucins  Scaevola,  like  his  father  Pub- 
lius  pontifex  maximum  and  in  659  consul,  the 
foremost  jurist  and  one  of  the  most  excellent  men  of  his 
time.     As  praetorian  governor  (about  656)  of 
Asia,  the  richest  and  worst  abused  of  all  the 
provinces,  he — in  concert  with  his  older  friend,  distinguished 
as  an  officer,  jurist,  and  historian,  the  consular   Publius 
Rutilius  Rufus — set  a  severe-and  deterring  example.    With- 
out making  any  distinction  between  Italians  and  provin- 
cials, noble  and  ignoble,  he  took  up  every  complaint,  and 
not  only  compelled  the  Roman  merchants  and  state-lessees 
to  give  full  pecuniary^ compensation  for  proven  injuries,  but, 
when  some  of  their  most  important  and  most  unscrupulous 
agents  were  found  guilty  of  crimes  deserving  death,  deaf  to 
all  offers  of  bribery  he  ordered  them  to  be  duly  crucified. 
The  senate  approved  his  conduct,  and  even  made  it  an  in- 
struction afterwards  to  the  governors  of  Asia  that  they 
should  take  as  their  model  the  principles  of  Scaevola's  ad- 
ministration ;  but  the  equites,  although  they  did  not  ven- 
ture to  meddle  with  that  high  aristocratic  and  influential 
statesman  himself,  brought  to  trial  his  associates 
and  ultimately  (about  662)  even  the  most  con« 
siderable  of  them,  his  legate  Publius  Rufus,  who  was  d»> 
fended  only  by  his  merits  and  recognized  integrity,  not  by 
lamily  connectioo.    The  charge  that  such  a  man  had  allowed 
Vol    111.— 12 
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himself  to  perpetrate  exactions  in  Aaifty  almost  broke  down 
under  its  own  absurdity  and  under  the  infamy  of  the  aoouser, 
one  Apicius ;  yet  the  welcome  opportunity  of  humbling  the 
consular  was  not  allowed  to  pass^  and,  when  the  latter,  dis- 
daining false  rhetoric,  mourning  robes,  and  tears,  defended 
himself  briefly,  simply,  and  to  the  point,  and  proudly  refused 
the  homage  which  the  sovereign  capitalists  desired,  he  was 
actually  condemned,  and  his  moderate  property  was  confi»> 
cated  to  satbfy  fictitious  claims  for  compensation*  The  con* 
demned  resorted  to  the  province  which  he  was  alleged  to  have 
plundered,  and  there,  welcomed  by  all  the  communities  with 
honorary  deputations,  and  praised  and  beloved  during  his 
lifetime,  he  spent  in  literary  leisure  his  remaining  dayti 
And  this  disgraceful  condemnation,  while  perhaps  the  worpt, 
was  by  no  means  the  only  case  of  the  sort.  The  senatorial 
party  was  exasperated,  not  so  much  perhaps  by  such  an 
abuse  of  justice  in  the  case  of  men  of  stainless  walk  but  of 
new  nobility,  as  by  the  fact  that  the  purest  nobility  no 
longer  sufficed  to  cover  possible  stains  on  its  honour. 
Scarcely  was  Rufus  out  of  the  country,  when  the  most  re- 
spected of  all  aristocrats,  for  twenty  years  the  chief  of  the 
senate,  Marcus  Scaurus  at  seventy  years  of  age  was  brought 
to  trial  for  exactions ;  a  sacrilege  according  to  aristocratic 
notions,  even  if  he  w^ere  guilty.  The  office  of  accuser  be- 
gan to  be  exercised  professionally  by  worthless  fellows,  and 
neither  irreproachable  character,  nor  rank,  nor  age  lougei 
furnished  protection  from  the  most  wicked  and  most  dao- 
gerous  attacks.  The  commission  regarding  exactions  was 
converted  from  a  shield  of  the  provincials  into  their  worst 
scourge ;  the  most  notorious  robber  escaped  with  impunity, 
if  he  only  indulged  his  fellow-robbers  and  did  not  refuse  to 
allow  part  of  the  sums  exacted  to  reach  the  jury  ;  but  any 
attempt  to  respond  to  the  equitable  demands  of  the  provin- 
cials for  right  and  justice  sufficed  for  condemnation.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  intention  was  to  bring  the  Roman  govern* 
ment  into  the  some  dependence  on  the  controlling  court,  as 
that  in  which  the  college  of  judges  at  Carthage  had  formerly 
kept  the  council  there.     The  prescient  expression  of  Gaiua 
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Gracchus  was  finding  fearful  fulfilment,  that  with  the  dagger 
of  his  law  as  to  the  juries  the  nobility  would  lacerate  theif 
flesh. 
An  attack  on  the  equestrian   courts  was  inevitable. 
Every  one  in  the  government  party  who  was 
still  alive  to  the  fitet  that  governing  implied  not 
nierely  rights  but  also  duties,  every  one  in  fact  who  still 
felt  any  nobler  or  prouder  ambition  within  him,  could  not 
but  rise  in  revolt  against  this  oppressive  and  disgraceful 
political  control,  which  precluded  any  possibility  of  upright 
cadministration.    The  scandalous  condemnation  of  Rutilius 
Kufus  seemed  a  summons  to  begin  the  attack  at  once,  and 
Marcus  Livius  Drusus,  who  was  tribune  of  the 
people  in  663,  regarded  that  summons  as  spe- 
ially  addressed  to  himself.    Son  of  the  man  of  the  same 
xiazne,  who  thirty  years  before  had  primarily  caused  the 
overthrow  of  Gains  Gracchus  (p.  155)  and  had  afterwards 
made  himself  a  name  as  an  officer  by  the  subjugation  of 
^he  Scordisci  (p.  216),  Drusus  was,  like  his  father,  of  strict- 
ly conservative  views,  and  had  already  given  practical  proof 
tliat  such  were  his  sentiments  in  the  insurrection  of  Satur« 
ninus.     He  belonged  to  the  circle  of  the  highest  nobility, 
and  was  the  possessor  of  a  colossal  fortune ;  in  disposition 
too  he  was  a  genuine  aristocrat — a  man  emphatically  proud, 
"who  scorned  to  bedeck  himself  with  the  insignia  of  his 
oflioes,  but  dedared  on  his  death-bed  that  there  would  not 
soon  arise  a  citizen  like  him  ;  a  man  with  whom  the  beau* 
tifiil  saying,  that  nobility  constitutes  obligation,  was  and 
continued  to  be  the  rule  of  his  life.     With  ail  the  vehement 
earnestness  of  his  temperament  he  had  turned  away  from 
the  frivolity  and  venality  that  marked  the  nobles  of  the 
common  stamp ;  trustworthy  and  strict  in  morals,  he  was 
respected  rather  than  properly  beloved  on  the  part  of  the 
sommon  people,  to  whom  his  door  and  his  purse  were  al- 
ways open,  and  notwithstanding  his  youth,  he  was  through 
the  personal  dignity  of  his  character  a  man  of  weight  in  the 
senate  as  in  the  Fi>rura.     Nor  did  he  stand  alone.     Marcus 
Beaurus  had  the  courage  on  occasion  of  his  defence  in  his 
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tiial  for  extortion  publicly  to  summon  Drusus  to  undertttk« 
a  reform  of  the  judicial  arrangements ;  he  and  the  fiunouf 
orator,  Lucius  Crassus,  were  in  the  senate  the  most  xealout 
champions  of  his  proposals,  and  were  perhaps  associated 
with  him  in  originating  them.  But  the  mass  of  the  govem- 
ing  aristocracy  was  by  no  means  of  the  same  mind  with 
Drusus,  Scaurus,  and  Crassus.  There  were  not  wanting  in 
the  senate  decided  adherents  of  the  capitalist  party,  among 
whom  in  particular  a  conspicuous  place  belonged  to  the 
consul  of  the  day,  Lucius  Marcius  Philippus,  who  main- 
tained the  cause  of  the  equestrian  order  as  he  had  formerly 
maintained  that  of  the  democracy  (p.  170)  with  zeal  and 
prudence,  and  to  the  daring  and  reckless  Quintus  Caepio, 
who  was  induced  to  this  opposition  primarily  by  his  per- 
sonal hostility  to  Drusus  and  Scaurus.  More  dangerous, 
however,  than  these  decided  opponents  was  the  cowardly 
and  corrupt  mass  of  the  aristocracy,  who  no  doubt  would 
have  preferred  to  plunder  the  provinces  alone,  but  in  the 
end  had  not  much  objection  to  share  the  spoil  with  the 
oquites,  and,  instead  of  taking  in  hand  the  grave  and  peril- 
ous struggle  against  the  haughty  capitalists,  reckoned  it  fiur 
more  equitable  and  easy  to  purchase  impunity  at  their 
hands  by  fatr  words  and  by  an  occasional  prostration  or 
even  by  a  round  sum.  The  result  alone  could  show  how 
far  success  would  attend  the  attempt  to  carry  along  with 
the  movement  this  body,  without  which  it  was  impossible 
to  attain  the  desired  end. 

Drusus  drew  up  a  proposal  to  withdraw  the  functions 

of  jurymen  from  the  burgesses  of  equestrian 
roforafon*  rating  and  to  restore  them  to  the  senate,  which 
SenSi'  at  the  same  time  was  to  be  put  in  a  position  to 
r»te  MiiCoo-    meet  its  increased  obligations  by  the  admission 

of  800  new  members ;  a  special  criminal  com- 
misfe'ior.  was  to  be  appointed  for  pronouncing  judgment  ir 
the  case  of  those  jurymen  who  had  been  or  should  be  guilty 
of  accepting  briber.  By  this  means  the  immediate  object 
was  gained  ;  the  capitalists  were  deprived  of  their  political 
dxclusive  rights,  and  were  rendered  responsible  for  Uie  per 
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petration  of  injustiou.  But  the  proposals  and  designs  of 
T)ru8U8  were  by  no  means  limited  to  this;  his  projeotf 
were  not  measures  adapted  merely  for  the  occasion,  but  a 
comprehensive  and  thoroughly  considered  plan  of  reform. 
lie  proposed,  moreover,  to  increase  the  largesses  of  grain 
and  to  cover  the  increased  expense  by  the  permanent  issue 
of  a  proportional  number  of  copper  plated,  alongside  of 
the  silver,  denarii  ;  and  then  to  set  apart  all  the  still  undia* 
tributed  arable  land  of  Italy — thus  including  in  particulat 
the  Oimpanian  domains — and  the  best  part  of  Sicily  for  the 
settlement  of  burgess-colonists.  Lastly,  he  entered  into 
the  most  distinct  obligations  towards  the  Italian  allies  to 
procure  for  them  the  Roman  franchise.  Thus  the  Y&ry 
tame  supports  of  power  and  the  very  same  ideas  of  reform, 
on  which  the  constitution  of  Gains  Gracchus  had  rested, 
presented  themselves  now  on  the  side  of  the  aristocracy— -a 
mngular,  and  yet  easily  intelligible  coincidence.  It  was 
only  to  be  expected  that,  as  the  tyrannis  had  rested  for  its 
support  against  the  oligarchy,  so  the  latter  should  rest  for 
its  support  against  the  moneyed  aristocracy,  on  the  paid 
and  in  some  degree  organized  proletariate ;  while  the  gov* 
emroent  had  formerly  accepted  the  feeding  of  the  proletari- 
ate at  the  expense  of  the  state  as  an  inevitable  evil,  Drusus 
now  thought  of  employing  it,  at  least  for  the  moment, 
against  the  moneyed  aristocracy.  It  was  only  to  be  ex- 
pected that  tne  better  part  of  the  aristocracy,  just  as  k 
formerly  consented  to  the  agrarian  law  of  Tiberius  Ghrao- 
chua,  would  now  readily  consent  to  all  those  measures  ol 
reform,  which,  without  touching  the  question  of  a  supremt 
head,  only  aimed  at  the  cure  of  the  old  evils  of  the  state. 
In  the  question  of  emigration  and  colonization,  it  is  true^ 
they  could  not  go  so  far  9s  the  democracy,  since  the  power 
of  the  oligarchy  mainly  rested  on  their  free  control  over 
the  provinoea  and  was  endangered  by  any  permanent  mili- 
tary oommand ;  the  ideas  of  equalizing  Italy  and  the  prov« 
inoes  and  of  making  conquests  beyond  the  Alps  were  not 
•ompatible  with  conservative  principles.  But  the  senate 
might  very  well  sacrifice  the  Latin  and  even  the  Oampviiaa 
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fi  ]y  a  few  days  after  that  sitting  of  the  senate 

(Sept.  663).     The  connections  foiined  by  Dm 
sua  with  the  Italians,  which  he  had  at  first  communicated 
only  to  a  few  of  his  most  intimate  friends,  beoame  gradu 
ally  divulged,  and  the  furious  cry  of  high  treason  which  hi# 
antagonists  raised  was  echoed  by  many,  perhaps  by  moal, 
men  of  the  government  party.     Even  the  generous  warning 
which  he  communicated  to  the  consul  Philippus,  to  bewara 
of  the  murderous  emissaries  of  the  Italians  at  the  federal 
festival  on  the  Alban  Mount,  served  only  further  to  com 
promise  him,  for  it  showed  how  deeply  he  was  involved  in 
the  conspiracies  springing  up  among  the  Italians. 

Philippus  insisted  with  daily  increasing  vehem^ice  on 
the  abroiration  of  the  Livian  law :  the  majority 
law  an-  grew  daily  more  lukewarm  m  its  defence.     A 

return  to  the  former  state  of  things  soon  ap- 
peared to  the  great  multitude  of  the  timid  and  the  irresolute 
in  the  senate  the  only  way  of  escape,  and  a  decree  cancel- 
ling the  law  on  account  of  informality  was  issued.  Drusua, 
afler  his  fashion  sternly  acquiescing,  contented  himself  with 
the  remark  that  it  was  the  senate  itself  which  thus  restored 
the  hated  equestrian  courts,  and  waived  his  right  to  render 
the  decree  of  cassation  invalid  by  means  of  his  veto.  The 
attack  of  the  senate  on  the  capitalist  party  was  totally  re- 
pulsed, and  willingly  or  unwillingly  they  submitted  once 
more  to  the  former  yoke. 

But  the  great  capitalists  were  not  content  with  having 
Minder  of  Conquered.  One  evening,  when  Drusus  at  his 
Dnuiu.  entrance  hall  was  just  about  to  take  leave  of  the 

multitude  which  as  usual  escorted  him,  he  suddenly  dropped 
down  in  front  of  the  image  of  his  father  ;  an  assassin's  hand 
had  struck  him,  and  so  surely  that  a  few  hours  afterwards 
he  expired.  The  perpetrator  had  vanished  in  the  evening 
twilight  without  any  one  recognizing  him,  and  no  judicial 
investigation  took  place ;  but  none  such  was  needed  to 
bring  to  light  in  this  case  the  dagger  with  which  the  aristoo 
racy  pierced  its  own  flesh.  The  same  violent  and  terrible 
endy  which  had  swept  awa;^  the  democratic  reformers,  wai 
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destined  also  for  the  Graochus  of  the  aristocracy.  It  in- 
Tolved  a  profound  and  melancholy  lesson.  Reform  was 
frustrated  by  the  resistance  or  by  the  weakness  of  the  aris* 
tocracy,  even  when  the  attempt  at  reformation  proceeded 
from  their  own  ranks,  Drusus  had  staked  his  strength  and 
his  life  in  the  attempt  to  overthrow  the  dominion  of  the 
merchants,  to  organize  emigration,  to  avert  the  impondhig 
aivil  war ;  he  himself  saw  the  merchants  ruling  more  abech 
lutaly  than  ever,  found  all  his  ideas  of  reform  frustrated, 
and  died  with  the  consciousness  that  his  sudden  death  woald 
be  the  signal  for  the  most  fearful  dvil  war  that  ever  deao' 
bUed  the  ftir  land  of  Italy. 
Vol.  in,— !«• 


CHAPTER  VD. 

ffBI  BSTOLT  OF  THB  XTALIAH   8T7BJSCT8,  AND   TBS   SULPlOUa 

RXTOLUTIOir. 

Feom  the  time  when  the  defeat  of  Pyrrhue  htd  put  en 

end  to  the  last  war  which  the  Italians  had  wiged 

aad  iti^        for  their  independence— or,  in  other  words,  for 


nearly  two  hundred  years — ^the  Roman  primacy 
had  now  subsisted  in  Italy,  without  having  been  once  shaken 
in  its  foundations  even  under  circumstances  of  the  utmost 
peril.  Vainly  had  the  heroic  family  of  the  Barcides,  vainly 
had  the  successors  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  of  the 
Achaemenidae,  endeavoured  to  rouse  the  Italian  nation  to 
contend  with  the  too  powerful  capital ;  it  had  obsequiously 
appeared  in  the  fields  of  battle  on  the  Guadalquivir  and  on 
the  Mejerdah,  at  the  pass  of  Tempe  and  at  Mount  Sipylus, 
and  with  the  best  blood  of  its  youth  had  helped  its  masters 
to  achieve  the  subjugation  of  three  continents.  Its  own 
position  meanwhile  had  changed,  but  had  deteriorated 
rather  than  improved.  In  a  material  point  of  view,  doubt- 
less, it  had  in  general  not  much  ground  to  complain. 
Though  the  small  and  intermediate  landholders  throughout 
Italy  suffered  in  consequence  of  the  injudicious  Roman 
legislation  as  to  corn,  the  larger  landlords  and  still  more 
the  mercantile  and  capitalist  class  were  flourishing,  for  the 
Italians  enjoyed,  as  respected  the  financial  profits  of  the 
provinces,  substantially  the  same  protection  and  the  same 
privileges  as  Roman  burgesses,  and  thus  shared  to  a  great 
extent  in  the  material  advantages  of  the  political  ascendancy 
of  the  Romans.  In  general,  the  economic  and  social  condi* 
tion  of  Italy  was  not  immediately  dependent  on  political 
distinctions;   there  were  allied  districts,  such  as  Umbrit 
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and  Etrnria,  in  which  the  class  of  free  farmers  had  mostl j 
disappeared,  while  in  others,  such  as  the  valleys  of  the 
Abruzzi,  the  same  class  still  maintained  a  tolerable  footing 
or  was  almost  unaffected — just  as  a  similar  diversity  could 
be  pointed  out  in  the  different  Roman  tribes.  On  the  other 
hand  the  political  inferiority  of  Italy  was  daily  displayed 
more  harshly  and  more  abruptly.  No  formal  open  breach 
of  right  indeed  occurred,  at  least  in  the  principal  questions. 
The  communal  freedom,  which  under  the  name  of  sove> 
reignty  was  accorded  by  treaty  to  the  Italian  communities, 
was  on  the  whole  respected  by  the  Roman  government; 
the  attack,  which  the  Roman  reform  party  at  the  com* 
mencement  of  the  agrarian  agitation  made  on  the  Roman 
domains  guaranteed  to  the  more  privileged  communities, 
bad  not  only  been  earnestly  opposed  by  the  strictly  con- 
servative as  well  as  by  the  middle  party  in  Rome,  but  had 
been  very  soon  abandoned  by  the  Roman  opposition  itself. 
But  the  rights,  which  belonged  and  could  not  but  belong 
BisabiutieB  ^^  Rome  as  the  leading  community — the  su- 
ofthTiiSP  pteme  conduct  of  war-affairs,  and  the  super- 
J*"*^  intendence  of  the  whole  administration — were 

exercised  in  a  way  which  was  almost  as  bad  as  if  the  allies 
had  been  directly  declared  to  be  subjects  without  rights. 
The  numerous  modifications  of  the  fearfully  severe  Roman 
martial  law,  which  were  introduced  at  Rome  in  the  course 
of  the  seventh  century,  seemed  to  have  remained  wholly 
limited  to  the  Roman  burgess-soldiers :  this  is  certain  as  to 
the  most  important,  the  abolition  of  executions  by  martial 
law  (p.  130),  and  we  may  easily  conceive  the  impression 
which  was  produced  when,  as  happened  in  the  Jugurthine 
war,  Latin  officers  of  repute  were  beheaded  by  sentence  of 
the  Roman  council  of  war,  while  .he  lowest  burgess-soldier 
had  in  the  like  case  the  right  of  presenting  an  appeal  to  the 
civil  tribunals  of  Rome.  The  proportions  in  which  the 
burgesses  and  Italian  allies  were  to  be  drawn  for  military 
fiervice  had,  as  was  fair,  remained  undefined  by  treaty ;  but, 
while  in  earlier  times  the  two  had  furnished  on  an  average 
equal  numbers  of  soldiers  (i.  151,  432),  now,  although  the 
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proportions  of  the  population  had  changed  probably  ii 
favour  of  the  burgesses  rather  than  to  their  disadvantage 
the  demands  on  the  allies  were  by  degrees  increased  diapro 
portionately  (i.  541,  ii.  394),  so  that  on  the  one  hand  the^ 
had  the  chief  burden  of  the  heavier  and  more  costly  service 
imposed  on  them,  and  on  the  other  hand  there  were  two 
allies  now  regularly  levied  for  one  burgess.  In  like  manner 
with  this  military  supremacy  the  civil  superintendence 
which  (including  the  supreme  administrative  jurisdiction 
which  could  hardly  be  separated  from  it)  the  Roman  gov* 
emment  had  always  and  rightly  reserved  to  itself  over  the 
dependent  Italian  communities,  was  extended  in  such  a  way 
that  the  Italians  were  hardly  less  than  the  provincials  aban- 
doned without  protection  to  the  caprice  of  any  one  of  the 
numberless  Roman  magistrates.  In  Teanum  Sidicinum, 
one  of  the  most  considerable  of  the  allied  towns,  a  consul 
had  ordered  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  town  to  be  scourged 
with  rods  at  the  stake  in  the  market-place,  because,  on  the 
consul's  wife  expressing  a  desire  to  bathe  in  the  men's  bath, 
the  municipal  officers  had  not  driven  forth  the  bathers 
quickly  enough,  and  the  bath  appeared  to  her  not  to  be 
dean.  Similar  scenes  had  taken  place  in  Ferentinum,  like- 
wise a  town  optimi  juriSy  and  even  in  the  old  and  important 
Latin  colony  of  Gales.  In  the  Latin  colony  of  Venusia  a 
free  peasant  had  been  seized  by  a  young  Roman  diplomatist 
not  holding  office  but  passing  through  the  town,  on  account 
of  a  jest  which  he  had  allowed  himself  to  make  on  the  Ro- 
man's litter,  had  been  thrown  down,  and  whipped  to  death 
with  the  straps  of  the  litter.  These  occurrences  are  inci- 
dentally mentioned  about  the  time  of  the  Fregollan  insur- 
rection ;  it  admits  of  no  doubt  that  similar  outrages  fire> 
qiently  occurred,  and  >f  as  little  that  no  real  satisfaction 
for  sucK  misdeeds  could  anywhere  be  obtained,  whereas  the 
right  of  appeal — not  easily  violated  with  impunity— pro- 
tected in  some  measure  at  least  the  life  and  limbs  of  th« 
Roman  burgess.  In  consequence  of  this  treatment  of  the 
Italians  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  government,  the  vari* 
ance,  which  the  wisdom  of  their  ancestors  had  carefully  fos 
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tered  between  the  Latin  and  the  other  Italian  communities, 
oould  not  fail,  if  not  to  disappear,  at  any  rate  to  undergo 
abatement  (ii.  397).  The  fortresses  of  Rome  and  the  di» 
tricts  kept  to  their  allegiance  by  the  fortresses  lived  now 
under  the  like  oppression;  the  Latin  could  remind  the 
Picentine  that  they  were  both  in  like  n  anner  '*  subject  to 
the  fiuoea ; "  the  overseers  and  the  slaves  of  former  days 
were  now  united  by  a  common  hatred  towards  tJie  oommon 
deapot. 

While  the  present  state  of  the  Italian  allies  was  thus 
transformed  from  an  endurable  dependence  into  the  most 
oppressive  bondage,  they  were  at  the  same  time  deprived 
of  every  prospect  of  obtaining  better  rights.     With  the 
subjugation  of  Italy  the  Roman  burgess-body  had  closed  its 
ranks ;  the  bestowal  of  the  franchise  on  whole  communities 
was  totally  given  up,  its  bestowal  on  individuals  was  great- 
ly restricted.     Even  the  full  liberty  of  migration  belonging 
to  the  Old  Latin  burgesses,  which  procured  for  such  of 
their  members  as  transferred  their  abode  to  Rome  the  eivu 
ta$  sine  euffragio  there,  had  been  curtailed  in  a  manner 
offensive  to  the  communities  concerned  (ii.  394).    They 
now  advanced  a  step  farther :  on  occasion  of  the  agitation 
which  contemplated  the  extension  of  the  Roman  franchise 
to  all  Italy  in  the  years  628,  632,  the  right  oi 
migration  to  Rome  vras  itself  attacked,  and  all 
the  non-burgesses  resident  in  Rome  were  directly  ejected 
by  decree  of  the  people  and  of  the  senate  from  the  capital 
(pp.  19Ky  154) — a  measure  as  odious  on  account  of  its  il« 
liberality,  as  dangerous  from  the  various  private  interests 
which  it  injuriously  affected.     In  short,  while  the  Italian 
allies  had  formerly  stood  to  the  Romans  partly  in  the  rela- 
tion of  brothers  under  tutelage,  protected  rather  than  ruled 
and  not  destined  to  perpetual  minority,  partly  in  that  of 
slaves  tolerably  treated  and  not  utterly  deprived  of  the 
hope  of  manumission,  they  were  now  all  of  them  subject 
nearly  in  equal  degree,  and  with  equal  hopelessness,  to  the 
rods  and  axes  of  their  Roman  masters,  and  might  at  the 
atmost  presume  like  privileged  slaves  to  trans>*)it  the  kiokv 
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received  from  their  masters  onward  to  the  poor  proTin 
dais. 

It  belongs  to  the  nature  of  such  diflT^wenoes  that,  ro 
^  strained  by  the  sense  of  national  unity  and  b| 

the  remembrance  of  dangers  surmounted  in 
oommon,  they  malce  their  appearance  at  first  gently  and  at 
it  were  modestly,  till  the  breach  gradually  widens  and  ths 
relation  between  the  rulers,  whose  might  is  their  sole  right, 
and  the  ruled,  whose  obedience  reaches  no  farther  than  their 

fears,  manifests  at  length  undisguisedly  the  char- 
SSf^*"  acter  of  force.  Down  to  the  revolt  and  razing 
*^  of  Fregellae  in  629,  which  as  it  were  officially 

attested  the  altered  character  of  the  Roman  rule,  the  fer- 
ment among  the  Italians  did  not  properly  wear  >^  revolu- 
tionary character.  The  longing  after  equal  rights  had 
gradually  risen  from  a  silent  wish  to  a  loud  request,  only  to 
be  the  more  decidedly  rejected,  the  more  distinctly  it  was 
Diffieoity  of  announced.  It  was  very  soon  apparent  that  a 
rssure^  voluntary  concession  was  not  to  be  hoped  for, 
**<«•  and  the  vrish  to  extort  what  was  refused  would 

not  be  wanting ;  but  the  position  of  Rome  at  that  time 
hardly  permitted  them  to  entertain  any  idea  of  realizing 
that  wish.  Although  the  numerical  proportions  of  the  bur- 
gesses and  non-burgesses  in  Italy  cannot  be  properly  ascer- 
tained, it  may  be  regarded  as  certain  that  the  number  of 
the  burgesses  was  not  very  much  less  than  that  of  the  Ital- 
ian allies ;  for  nearly  400,000  burgesses  capable  of  bearing 
arms  there  were  at  least  500,000,  probably  600,000  allies.* 

*  These  figures  arc  taken  from  the  numbers  of  the  census  of  089 
and  684 ;  there  were  in  the  former  year  894,886  burgesses 
capable  of  bearing  arms,  in  the  latter  910,000  (according 

to  PhlegOL  Ft.  12  Mull,  which  statement  Clinton  and  his  copyists  erro- 
neousiy  refer  to  the  census  of  668 ;  according  to  Liv.  Ep, 
yS  the  number  was — by  the   correct   reading — 900,000 

persons).  The  only  figures  known  between  these  two— those  of  the 
census  of  668,  which  according  to  Hieronjrmus  gave 
468,000  persons — pro?)ably  turned  out  so  low  only  bees  ass 

the  census  took  place  amidst  the  crisis  of  the  rcTolution.     As  an  Ie- 

OTMUK  of  the  population  of  'taly  is  not  conceivable  in  the  period  f  roiy 
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So  long  as  with  sueh  proportions  the  burgesses  were  united 
and  there  was  no  outward  enemy  worthy  of  mention,  the 
Italian  allies,  split  up  into  an  endless  number  of  isolated 
civic  and  cantonal  communities,  and  connected  with  Rome 
bj  a  thousand  relations  pubiic  and  private,  could  never 
attain  to  common  action ;  and  with  moderate  prudence  the 
government  could  not  fail  to  control  their  troublesome  and 
indignant  subjects  partly  by  the  compact  mass  of  the  bur- 
gesses, partly  by  the  yery  considerable  resources  which  the 
provinces  afforded,  partly  by  setting  one  community  against 
another. 

Accordingly  the  Italians  kept  themselves  quiet,  till  the 
revolution  b^an  to  shake  Rome :  but,  as  soon 

The  Itallana  >         "7 

sad  the  Ro-    88  it  had  broken  out,  they  entered   into  the 


movements  and  agitations  of  the  Roman  parties, 
with  a  view  to  obtain  equality  of  rights  by  means  of  the 
one  or  the  other.  They  had  made  common  cause  first  with 
the  popular  and  then  with  the  senatorial  party,  and  gained 
equally  littJe  by  eithw.  They  had  been  driven  to  the  con- 
viction that,  while  the  best  men  of  both  parties  acknowl- 
edged the  justice  and  equity  of  their  claims,  these  best  men, 
aristocrats  as  well  as  Populares,  had  equally  little  power  to 
procure  a  hearing  for  those  claims  with  the  mass  of  their 
party.  They  had  also  observed  that  the  most  gifled,  roost 
energetic,  and  roost  celebrated  statesmen  of  Rome  had 
found  themselves,  at  the  very  moment  when  they  came 
forward  as  advocates  of  the  Italians,  deserted  by  their  own 
adherents  and  had  been  accordingly  overthrown.     In  all  the 

689  to  684,  and  even  the  Snllan  assignationf  of  land  otn 
at  the  moat  Lave  ba;  filled  the  gapa  which  the  war  had 


the  soridua  of  AiUy  500,000  men  capable  of  bearing  arme  may  be 
with  oertaintj  to  the  reception  of  the  allies  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  interval.  But  It  is  possible,  and  even  probable,  that  In 
these  &tal  yean  the  total  amount  of  the  Italian  population  may  have 
retrograded  rather  than  adranced :  if  we  reckon  the  total  deficit  a* 
100,000  men  capable  of  bearing  arms,  which  seero?  not  exceesiye,  there 
erere  at  the  tfaae  of  the  Social  War  in  Italy  three  non-bui|[e88e9  for  two 
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vidflsitades  oi  the  thirty  jmn  of  reTolntioii  and  restoi** 
tion  governmentB  enough  had  been  installed  and  d^KMedp 
but,  liowever  the  programme  mi^t  vary^a  shori«i§^ted 
and  narrow-minded  spirit  sat  always  at  the  helm. 

Above  all,  the  recent  occnrrenees  had  deaiiy  shown 
^^^^    how  Ywn  was  the  eq>ectation  of  the  Italians  thai 
■Bdtfaxii-     their  daims  would  be  attended  to  by  Bome. 
*"'^'  So  long  as  the  demands  of  the  Italians  were 

mixed  np  with  those  of  the  revolntionary  party  and  had  in 
the  hands  of  the  latter  been  rejected  by  the  SMj  of  the 
masses,  they  might  still  resign  themselves  to  the  belief 
that  the  oligardiy  had  been  hojstile  merely  to  the  proposersi 
not  to  the  proposal  itsell^  and  that  there  was  sdll  a  posM- 
bility  that  the  more  intelligent  senate  would  aoo^t  a  meai^ 
ure  which  was  compatible  with  the  nature  of  the  oligarchy 
and  salutary  for  the  state.  But  the  recmt  years,  in  whidi 
the  senate  once  more  ruled  almost  absolutely,  had  shed  only 
too  disagreeable  a  light  on  the  designs  of  the  Roman  oli* 

gardiy  also.  Instead  of  the  expected  modifica- 
tLuum^  tions^  there  was  issued  in  650  a  consular  law 
Mndaa  which  most  Strictly  prohibited  the  non-burgesses 

from  laying  daim  to  the  franchise  and  threat- 
ened transgressors  with  trial  and  punishment — a  law  which 
threw  back  a  large  number  of  most  respectable  persons 
who  were  deeply  interested  in  the  question  of  equalization 
from  the  ranks  of  Romans  into  those  of  the  Italians,  and 
which  in  point  of  indisputable  l^ality  and  of  political  folly 
stands  completely  on  a  parallel  with  that  fiimous  sot  which 
laid  the  foundation  for  the  separation  of  North  America 
from  the  mother-country ;  in  fiust  it  became,  just  like  that 
act,  the  proximate  cause  of  the  civil  war.  It  was  only  so 
much  fhe  worse,  that  the  authors  of  this  law  by  no  means 
belonged  to  the  obstinate  and  incorrigible  Optimates ;  they 
were  no  other  than  the  sagadous  and  universally  honoured 
Quintns  Scaevola— destined  like  €reoi^e  Grenville  by  nature 
do  be  a  jurist  and  by  fate  to  be  a  statesman,  who  by  his 
equally  honourable  and  pernicious  rectitude  inflamed  more 
than  any  one  else  first  the  war  between  senate  and  equitet 
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and  then  that  between  Romans  and  Italians — and  the  oratoi 
Lucius  Crassus,  the  friend  and  ally  of  Drusus  and  altogether 
one  of  the  roost  rooderate  and  judicious  of  the  Optimates. 

Amidst  the  veliement  ferment,  which  this  law  and  th<« 
The  itaiiam  numerous  processes  arising  out  of  it  called  forth 
udDnMoa.  throughout  Italy,  the  star  of  hope  once  mora 
appeared  to  arise  for  the  It^ians  in  the  person  of  Marcuk 
Drusus.  That  which  had  been  deemed  almost  impossible 
—that  a  conservative  should  take  up  the  reforming  ideas 
of  the  Gracchi,  and  should  become  the  champion  of  equal 
rights  for  the  Italians — had  nevertheless  occurred ;  a  man 
of  the  high  aristocracy  had  resolved  to  emancipate  the  Ital- 
ians from  the  Sicilian  Straits  to  the  Alps  and  the  govern- 
ment at  one  and  the  same  time,  and  to  apply  all  his  earnest 
zeal,  all  his  thorough  devotedness  to  these  generous  plans 
of  reform.  Whether  he  actually,  as  was  reported,  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  secret  league,  whose  threads  rami- 
fied through  Italy  and  whose  members  bound  themselves 
by  an  oath  *  to  stand  by  each  other  for  Drusus  and  for  the 
common  cause,  cannot  be  ascertained ;  but,  even  if  he  did 

*  The  form  of  oath  is  preserved  (in  Diodor.  Vai.  p.  118) ;  it  runs 
thus :  ^  I  swear  by  the  GapitoliDe  Jupiter  and  by  the  Roman  Yceta  and 
bj  the  hereditary  Mara  and  by  the  generative  Sun  and  by  the  nourishing 
Earth  and  by  the  divine  founders  and  enlargere  of  the  City  of  Rome, 
that  those  shall  be  my  friends  and  those  shall  be  my  foes  who  are 
friends  or  foes  to  Drusos ;  also  that  I  will  spare  neither  mine  own  life 
nor  the  life  of  my  children  or  of  my  parents,  except  in  so  far  as  it  is 
for  the  good  of  Drusus  and  those  who  share  tiiis  oath.  But  if  I  should 
baoome  a  burgess  by  the  law  of  Drusus,  I  will  esteem  Rome  as  my 
home  and  Drusus  as  the  greatest  of  my  benefactors.  I  shall  tender  thto 
oath  to  as  many  of  my  fellow-citizens  as  I  can ;  and  If  I  swear  truly, 
smy  it  fare  with  me  well ;  if  I  swear  falsely,  may  it  fare  with  me  ilL** 
Bat  we  shall  do  well  to  employ  this  account  with  caution ;  it  is  derived 
either  from  the  speeches  delivered  against  Drusus  by  Philippus  (which 
leems  to  be  indicated  by  the  absurd  title  **  oath  of  Philippus  *'  prefixed 
by  the  extractor  of  the  formula)  or  at  best  from  the  documents  of 
•riminal  procedure  subsequently  drawn  up  respecting  this  conspiracy  in 
Rome;  and  even  on  the  latter  hypothesis  it  remains  questionable^ 
whether  this  form  of  oath  was  elicited  Arom  the  accused  or  im|«ited  It 
thewi  in  the  inquiry. 
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not  lend  himself  to  acts  so  dangerous  and  in  fiict  unwarrant- 
able for  a  Roman  magistrate,  yet  it  is  certain  that  he  did 
not  keep  to  mere  general  promises,  and  that  dangerous  con* 
nections  were  formed  in  his  name,  although  perhaps  without 
his  consent  or  against  his  will.  With  joy  the  Italians  heard 
that  Drusus  had  carried  his  first  proposals  with  the  consent 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  senate ;  with  still  greater  joy 
all  the  communities  of  Italy  celebrated  not  long  aflerwarda 
the  recovery  of  the  tribune,  who  had  been  suddenly  at- 
tacked by  severe  illness.  But  as  the  f\irther  designs  of 
Drusus  became  unveiled,  a  change  took  place ;  he  could  not 
venture  to  bring  in  his  chief  law ;  he  had  to  postponcy  he 
had  to  delay,  he  had  soon  to  retire.  It  was  reported  that 
the  majority  of  the  senate  were  vacillating  and  threatened 
k)  fall  away  from  their  leader;  in  rapid  succession  tho 
tidings  ran  through  the  communities  of  Italy,  that  the  law 
which  had  passed  was  annulled,  that  the  capitalists  ruled 
oiore  absolutely  than  ever,  that  the  tribune  had  been  strudc 

by  the  hand  of  an  assassin,  that  he  was  dead 

(autumn  of  663). 
The  last  hope  that  the  Italians  might  obtain  admission 

to  Roman  citizenship  by  agreement  was  buried 
ttSJSIto  with  Marcus  Drusus.  A  measure,  which  that 
^^i^  conservative  and  energetic  man  had  not  been 

J^J^  able  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  to 

induce  his  own  party  to  adopt,  was  not  to  be 
gained  at  all  by  amicable  means.  The  Italians  had  no 
course  left  save  to  submit  patiently  or  to  repeat  once  more, 
and  if  possible  with  their  united  strength,  the  attempt  which 
had  been  crushed  in  the  bud  five-and-thirty  years  before  by 
the  destruction  of  Fregellae — so  as  by  force  of  arms  eithcx 
to  destroy  Rome  and  succeed  to  her  heritage,  or  at  least  to 
compel  her  to  grant  equality  of  rights.  The  latter  resolu- 
tion was  no  doubt  a  resolution  of  despair;  as  matten 
stood,  the  revolt  of  the  isolated  urban  communities  agiunst 
the  Roman  government  might  well  appear  still  more  hope- 
less than  the  revolt  of  the  American  colonies  against  the 
British  empire ;  to  ail  appearance  the  Roman  goyemmoit 
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might  with  moderate  attention  and  energy  of  action  consign 
Ihis  second  insurrection  to  the  fate  of  its  predecessor.  But 
was  it  less  a  resolution  of  despair,  to  sit  still  and  allow 
things  to  take  their  course  1  When  they  recollectetl  hotl 
tlie  Romans  had  been  in  the  habit  of  behaving  in  Italy  with- 
out provocation,  what  could  they  expect  now  that  the  most 
eonsiderable  men  in  every  Italian  town  had  or  were  alleged 
to  have  had — ^the  consequences  on  either  supposition  being 
pretty  much  the  same— -an  understanding  with  Drusus, 
whidi  was  immediately  directed  against  tlie  party  now  vic- 
torious and  might  well  be  characterized  as  treason  1  All 
those  who  had  taken  part  in  this  secret  league,  all  in  fact 
who  might  be  merely  suspected  of  participation,  had  no 
choice  left  save  to  begin  the  war  or  to  bend  their  neck  be* 
neath  the  axe  of  the  executioner. 

Moreover,  the  present  moment  presented  comparatively 
favourable  prospects  for  a  general  insurrection  throughout 
Italy.  We  are  not  exactly  informed  how  far  the  Romans 
had  carried  out  the  disdiMution  of  the  larger  Italian  confede- 
racies (i.  541)  ;  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  Harsians, 
the  Paeiignians,  and  perhaps  even  the  Samnites  and  Lucani- 
ans  still  preserved  their  old  forms  of  federation,  though 
these  had  lost  their  political  significance  and  were  in  some 
cases  probably  reduced  to  mere  associations  for  festivals 
and  sacrifices.  The  insurrection,  if  it  should  now  begin, 
would  still  find  a  rallying  point  in  these  unions ;  but  who 
could  say  how  soon  the  Romans  would  proceed  to  abolish 
these  also  1  The  secret  league,  moreover,  which  was  alleged 
to  be  headed  by  Drusus,  had  lost  in  him  its  actual  or  ex- 
pected chief,  but  it  continued  to  exist  and  aflbrded  an  im- 
portant nucleus  for  the  political  organization  of  the  insur- 
rection ;  while  its  military  organization  might  be  based  on 
the  fiict  that  each  allied  town  possessed  its  own  armament 
and  experienced  soldiers.  In  Rome  on  the  other  hand  no 
serious  preparations  had  been  made.  It  was  reported,  m- 
deed,  that  restless  movements  were  occurring  in  Italy,  and 
Ihat  the  communities  of  the  allies  maintained  a  remarkabla 
toteroourse  with  each  other ;  but  instead  of  calling  the  <dti 
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Mils  in  all  haste  to  arms,  the  governing  corporation  con 
tented  itself  with  exhorting  the  magistrates  in  the  custom 
ary  fashion  to  watchfulness  and  with  sending  out  ^iea  t€ 
learn  farther  particulars.  The  capital  was  so  totally  unde^ 
fendedy  that  a  resolute  Marsian  officer  Quintus  PompaodiuA 
SilOy  one  of  the  most  intimate  friends  of  Drusus,  is  said  to 
have  formed  the  design  of  stealing  into  the  dty  at  the  head 
of  a  band  of  trusty  associates  carrying  swords  under  thdr 
clothes,  and  of  seizing  it  by  a  coup  de  main.  Preparations 
were  accordingly  made  for  a  revolt;  treaties  were  con* 
dudedy  and  arming  went  on  silently  but  actively,  till  at  last, 
as  usual,  the  insurrection  broke  out  through  an  accident 
somewhat  earlier  than  the  leading  men  had  intended. 

The  Roman  praetor  with  proconsular  powers,  Gains 

Servilius,  informed  by  his  spies  that  the  town 
tb«  iosuw  of  Asculum  (Ascoli)  in  the  Abruzzi  was  sending 
^aS;^         hostages  to  the  neighbouring  communities,  pro* 

ceeded  thither  with  his  legate  Fonteius  and  a 
small  escort,  and  addressed  to  the  multitude,  whica  was 
just  then  assembled  in  the  theatre  for  the  celebration  of 
the  great  games,  a  vehement  and  menacing  harangue.  The 
sight  of  the  axes  known  only  too  well,  the  proclamation  of 
threats  that  were  only  too  earnest,  threw  the  spark  into  the 
iiiel  of  bitter  hatred  that  had  been  accumulating  for  centu- 
ries ;  the  Roman  magistrates  were  torn  to  pieces  by  the 
multitude  in  the  theatre  itself,  and  immediately,  as  if  it 
were  their  intention  by  a  fearful  outrage  to  cut  off  every 
chance  of  reconciliation,  the  gates  were  closed  by  command 
of  the  magistracy,  all  the  Romans  residing  in  Asculum 
were  put  to  death,  and  their  property  was  plundered.  The 
revolt  ran  through  the  peninsula  like  the  flame  through  the 

steppe.  The  brave  and  numerous  people  of  the 
KDd  Sabei-      Marsians  took  the  lead,  in  connection  with  the 

small  but  hardy  confederacies  in  the  Abruzzi-— 
che  Paelignians,  Marrr.cinians,  Frentanians,  and  Vestinian^ 
The  brave  and  sagacious  Quintus  Silo,  already  mentioned, 
was  here  the  soul  of  the  morement.  The  Marsians  were 
(he  first  formally  to  declare  against  the  Romans,  whenot 
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the  war  retained  dfierwards  the  name  of  the  Morsiaii  war. 
Hie  exainple  thus  given  was  followed  b}   the 
SoaMMrn        Sauinite  communities,  and  generally  by  the  masf 
^*  of  the  communities  from  the   Lirib  and  the 

Abruzzi  down  to  i^alabria  and  Apulia ;  so  that  all  Central 
and  Southern  Ital^  was  soon  in  arms  against  Rome. 

The  Etruscans  ^nd  Umbrians  on  the  other  hand  held  by 
Rome,  ds  they  had  already  taken  part  with  the 
ftiaadiyto  equites  against  Drusus  (p.  271).  it  is  a  signifi- 
cant fact,  that  in  these  regions  the  landed  and 
moneyed  aristocracy  had  from  ancient  times  preponderated 
and  the  middle  class  had  totally  disappeared,  whereas  among 
and  near  the  Abruzzi  the  &rmer-class  had  preserved  its 
purity  and  vigour  better  than  anywhere  else  in  Italy  :  it 
was  from  the  farmers  accordingly  and  the  middle  class  in 
general  that  the  revolt  substantially  proceeded,  whereas  the 
municipal  aristocracy  still  went  hand  in  hand  with  the  gov 
ernment  of  the  capital.  This  also  readily  explains  the  feet, 
that  there  were  in  the  insurgent  districts  isolated  communi* 
ties,  and  in  the  insurgent  communities  minorities,  adhering 
to  the  Roman  alliance ;  the  Vestinian  town  Piuna,  for  in- 
stance, sustained  a  severe  siege  for  Rome,  and  a  corps  of 
loyalists  that  was  formed  in  the  Hirpinian  country  under 
Minatius  Magius  of  Aeclanum  supported  the  Roman  opera* 
tions  in  Campania.  Lastly,  there  adhered  to  Rome  the 
allied  communities  opHmi  jurU — in  Campania  Nola  and 
Nuceria  and  the  Greek  maritime  towns  Neapolis  and  Rhe- 
gium,  and  in  like  manner  at  least  most  of  the  Latin  colo- 
nies, such  as  Alba  and  Aesemia — just  as  in  the  Hannibalio 
war  the  Latin  and  Greek  towns  on  the  whole  had  taken 
part  with,  and  the  Sabellian  towns  against,  Rome.  The 
forefathers  of  the  pity  had  based  their  government  of  Italy 
on  an  aristocratic  classification,  and  with  skilful  adjustment 
of  the  degrees  of  dependence  had  kept  in  subjection  the  less 
privileged  communities  by  means  of  those  with  better 
rights,  and  the  burgesses  within  each  community  by  meant 
of  the  municipal  aristocracy.  It  was  only  now,  under  the 
Incomparably  wretched  government  of  the  oligarchy,  thai 
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Ihe  suliditjr  and  strength  with  which  the  stateaBMsn  of  tha 
fourth  and  fifth  oeoturies  had  joined  together  the  stones  of 
their  structure  were  thoroughly  put  to  the  test ;  the  build 
ingy  though  shaken  in  Tarioos  ways,  still  held  out  against 
thb  stornu  Whin  we  say,  however,  that  the  more  fitvoured 
towns  did  not  at  the  first  shock  abandon  Bome,  we  by  no 
means  affirm  that  they  would  now,  as  in  the  Hanoibalii: 
war,  hold  out  for  a  length  of  time  and  after  seTere  defeats, 
without  wavering  in  their  allegiance  to  Rome ;  that  fiei  j 
trial  had  not  jet  been  endured. 

The  first  blood  was  thus  shed,  and  Italy  was  divided 

into  two  great  military  campa.  It  is  true,  aa 
mSS^  we  have  seen,  that  the  insurrection  was  still  very 
1^^^^       fiir  from  being  a  general  rising  of  the  Italian 

allies ;  but  it  had  already  acquired  an  extent  ex- 
ceeding perhaps  the  hopes  of  the  leaders  themaelvea,  and 
the  insurgents  might  without  arrogance  think  of  oflering  to 

the  Roman  government  a  fiur  accommodation. 


Rejection  cC      ,_  _- 

thepropo-       Ihey  sent  envoys  to  Rome,  and  bound  them* 
selves  to  lay  down  their  arms  in  return  for  ad- 


mission to  citizenship;  it  was  in  vain.  Tlie 
public  spirit,  whidi  had  been  so  long  wanting  in  Rome, 
seemed  suddenly  to  have  returned,  when  the  question  wan 
one  of  opposing  with  stubborn  narrow-mindedness  a  de- 
mand of  the  subjects  just  in  itself  and  now  supported  by  a 
^  considerable  force.    The  immediate  efifeci  of  the 

of  Ugh  Italian  insurrection  was,  just  as  was  the  case 

*****^  after  the  defeats  whidi  the  policy  of  the  govern- 

ment had  suffered  in  Afirtca  and  Gaul  (p.  185,  225),  the 
commencement  of  a  series  of  proaeontions,  by  means  of 
which  the  judidal  aristocraey  look  vengeance  on  thoae  men 
of  the  government  whom  they,  rightly  qr  wrongly,  looked 
upon  as  the  primary  cause  of  this  mischief.  On  the  pro- 
posal of  the  tribune  Quintus  Varius,  in  spite  of  the  rasia^ 
ance  of  the  Optimates  and  in  spite  of  tribuniciaii  inter 
ference,  a  special  commission  of  high  treason — ^formed,  of 
course,  from  the  equestrian  order  whidli  contended  for  tfas 
proposal  with  open  violence — was  appointed  for  the  inveati* 
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cation  of  the  conspiracy  instigated  by  Drusus  and  widely 
minified  tA  Italy  as  well  as  in  Rome,  out  of  which  the  in 
Burrection  had  originated,  and  which  now,  when  the  half  of 
Italy  was  under  arms,  appeared  to  the  whole  of  the  indi^ 
nant  and  alarmed  burgesses  undoubted  treason.  The  sen- 
tivoces  of  this  commission  greatly  thinned  the  ranks  of  the 
senatorial  party  favourable  to  mediation :  among  other  men 
of  note  Drusus'  intimate  friend,  the  young  and  talented 
Gains  Cotta,  was  sent  into  banishment,  and  with  difficulty 
the  grey-haired  Marcus  Scaurus  escaped  the  same  fate. 
Suspicion  went  so  far  against  the  senators  favourable  to  the 
reforms  of  Drusus,  that  soon  afterwards  the  consul  Lupus 
reported  from  the  camp  to  the  senate  regarding  the  com- 
munications that  were  constantly  maintained  between  the 
Optimates  in  his  camp  and  the  enemy  ;  a  suspicion  which, 
it  is  true,  was  shown  to  be  unfounded  by  the  arrest  of  Mar- 
sian  spies.  So  far  king  Mithradates  might  not  without  rea- 
son assert,  that  the  mutual  enmities  of  the  factions  were  more 
destructive  to  the  Roman  state  than  the  Social  War  itself. 
In  the  first  instance,  however,  the  outbreak  of  the  insui^ 
rection,  and  the  terrorism  which  the  commission 
of  high  treason  exercised,  produced  at  least  a 
semblance  of  unity  and  vigour.  Party  feuds  were  silent ; 
able  officers  of  all  shades — democrats  like  Gains  Marius, 
aristocrats  like  Lucius  Sulla,  friends  of  Drusus  like  Publius 
Sulpicius  Rufus — placed  themselves  at  the  disposal  of  the 
government.  The  largesses  of  com  were,  apparently  about 
thb  time,  materially  abridged  by  decree  of  the  people  with 
a  view  to  husband  the  financial  resources  of  the  state  for  the 
war ;  which  was  the  more  necessary,  as,  owing  to  the 
threatening  attitude  of  king  Mithradates,  the  province  of 
Asia  might  at  any  jnoment  fall  into  the  hand  of  the  enemy 
and  thus  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  thf.  Roman  revenue  b^ 
dried  up.  The  courts,  with  the  exception  of  the  commis* 
rion  of  high  treason,  in  accordance  with  a  decree  of  the 
■onate  temporarily  suspended  their  action ;  all  business 
stood  still,  and  nothing  was  attended  to  but  the  levying  of 
soldiers  and  the  manufiicture  of  arms. 
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While  the  leading  state  thue  collected  its  energies  in  the 
Mtticd  P«>»P^  of  *•  wvere  war  impending,  the  in- 
.(guita^       BurgenU  had  to  solve  the  more  difficult  task  of 

I  ion  01  Hie  .    •  |.    ,       - 

iMRco-  acquiring  political  organization  during  the  strug- 
•^  gle.    In  the  territory  of  the  Paelignians  situated 

in  the  ceny-e  ol  the  Marsian,  Samnite,  Marrucinian,  and 
Vestininn  cai.tons  and  consequently  in  the  heart  of  the  in- 
«irgont  districts,  in  the  beautiful  plain  on  the  river  Pescara, 
o»?o«i-  ^^^  ^^^°  ^^  Corfinium  was  selected  as  the  Op- 

ttoB-Bome.      position-Rome  or  city  of  Italia,  whose  citizen- 
ship was  conferred  on  the  bui^esses  of  all  the  insurgent 
comm  unities ;  there  a  Forum  and  a  senate-house  were  staked 
off  on  a  suitable  scale.     A  senate  of  five  hundred  members 
was  chained  with  the  settlement  of  the  constitution  and  the 
Buperintendence  of  the  war.     In  accordance  with  its  direcv 
tions  the  burgesses  selected  from  the  men  of  senatorial  rank 
two  consuls  and  twelve  praetors,  who,  just  like  the  two  con- 
suls and  six  praetors  of  Rome,  were  invested  with  the  su- 
preme authority  in  war  and  peace.     The  Latin  -  language, 
which  was  even  then  the  prevailing  language  among  the 
Marsians  and   Picentes,  continued  in  official  use,  but  the 
Samnite  language  which  predominated  in  Southern  Italy  was 
placed  side  by  side  with  it  on  a  footing  of  equality  ;  and 
the  two  were  made  use  of  alternately  on  the  silver  pieces 
which  the  new  Italian  state  began  to  coin  in  its  own  name 
after  Roman  models  and  afler  the  Roman  standard,  thus 
practically  abolishing  the  monopoly  of  coinage  which  Rome 
had  exercised  for  two  centuries.     It  is  evident  from  these 
arrangements — and  was,  indeed,  a  matter  of  course— that 
the  Italians  now  no  longer  thought  of  wresting  equality  of 
rights  from  the  Romans,  but  purposed  to  annihilate  or  sub- 
due them  and  to  form  a  new  state.     But  it  is  also  obvious 
that  their  constitution  was  nothing  but  a  pure  copy  of  that 
of  Rome  or,  in  other  words,  was  the  ancient  polity  handed 
down  by  tradition  among  the  Italian  nations  from  time  im- 
memorial— the  organization  of  a  city  instead  of  the  const* 
tiiticn  of  a  state— with  collective  assemblies  as  unwieldy 
and  iseless  as  the  Roman  comitia,  with  a  governing  oorp<» 
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ratkm  which  oontained  within  it  the  same  elements  of  oli- 
garchy as  the  Roman  senate,  with  an  executive  administered 
Id  like  manner  by  a  plurality  of  co-ordinate  supreme  magis- 
trates. This  imitation  descended  to  the  minutest  details ; 
fi^r  instance,  the  title  of  consul  or  praetor  held  by  the 
inngistrate  in  chief  command  was  afler  a  victory  exchanged 
by  the  general  of  the  Italians  also  for  the  title  of  Impe- 
rator  Nothing  in  fact  was  changed  but  the  name ;  on  the 
u>ins  of  the  insurgents  the  same  image  of  the  gods  appears, 
the  inscription  only  being  changed  from  Rmna  to  Italia. 
This  Rome  of  the  insurgents  was  distinguished — not  to  it? 
advantage — ^from  the  original  Rome  merely  by  the  circum- 
stance, thaty  while  the  latter  had  at  any  rate  an  urban  de- 
velopment and  its  unnatural  position  intermediate  between 
a  city  and  a  state  had  formed  itself  at  least  in  a  natural 
way,  the  new  Italia  was  nothing  at  all  but  a  place  of  con- 
gress for  the  insurgents,  and  it  was  by  a  pure  fiction  of  law 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula  were  stamped  as  bur- 
gesses of  this  n«w  capital.  But  it  is  significant  that  in  this 
case,  where  the  sudden  amalgamation  of  a  number  of  iso- 
lated cantons  into  a  new  political  unity  might  have  so  natu- 
rally suggested  the  idea  of  a  representative  constitution  in 
the  modem  sense,  no  trace  of  any  such  idea  occurs ;  in  fact 
the  very  opposite  course  was  followed,*  and  the  communal 
denization  was  simply  reproduced  in  a  far  more  absurd 
manner  than  before.  Nowhere  perhaps  is  it  more  clearly 
apparent  than  in  this  instance,  that  in  the  view  of  antiquity 

*  Eyen  from  our  scanty  information,  the  best  part  of  which  is  given 
ty  Diodonis,  p.  688  and  Strabo,  v.  4,  2,  this  is  very  distinctly  apparent ; 
§or  example,  the  latter  expressly  says  that  tlie  burgess-body -chose  the 
magiBtrates.  That  the  senate  of  Italia  was  meant  to  be  formed  in 
another  manner  and  to  have  different  powers  from  thut  of  Rome,  has 
been  anerted,  but  has  not  been  proved.  Of  course  in  its  first  compoei* 
tk>n  care  would  be  taken  to  have  a  repree->ntatibn  in  some  degree  uni- 
form of  Uie  insurgent  cities ;  but  that  the  «enators  were  to  be  regularly 
deputed  by  the  communities,  is  nowhere  stated.  As  little  does  the 
fiommiflsion  given  to  the  senate  to  draw  up  a  constitution  exclude  its 
promulgation  by  the  magistratef  and  ratification  by  the  ati^mbly  of  tha 
Haople.  

Vol.  ni.--13 
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s  free  oonstitutioii  was  inseparable  from  the  i^pearanee  cf 
the  eoTereign  people  in  peraon  in  their  oitlleotiTe  aasemblWi 
or  from  a  oivic  type,  and  that  the  great  fundamental  idea  «if 
the  modem  republican-constitutional  states  vis.,  the  expreSi 
sion  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  by  a  repreaentatif^ 
assembly — an  idea  without  which  a  free  state  would  be  a 
chaos— is  wholly  modem.  Even  the  Italian  poli^,  al- 
though it  approximated  to  a  free  state  in  its  somewhat  rep 
resentative  senates  and  in  the  diminished  importance  of  As 
oomitia,  never  was  able  in  the  case  either  of  Rome  or  of 
Italia  to  cross  the  boundary-line. 

Thus  began,  a  few  months  after  the  death  of  Drosus,  In 

the  winter  of  668-4,  the  straggle — as  one  of  the 
^[^2rtike  coins  of  the  insui^nts  represents  it— of  the 
g^l^        Sabellian  ox  against  the  Roman  sh^wolf.     Both 

sides  made  zealous  preparations :  in  Italia  great 
stores  of  arms,  provisions,  and  money  were  accumulated ; 
in  Rome  the  requisite  supplies  were  drawn  from  the  prov- 
inces and  particularly  from  Sicily,  and  the  loii|-heglected 
walls  were  put  in  a  state  of  defence  against  any  contin- 
gency. The  forces  were  in  some  measure  equally  balanced. 
The  Romans  filled  up  the  blanks  in  their  Italian  contingents 
partly  by  increased  levies  from  the  burgesses  and  from  the 
inhabitants— already  almost  wholly  Romanized^-of  the  Cel- 
tic districts  on  the  south  of  the  Alps,  of  whom  10,000  served 
in  the  Campanian  army  alone,*  partly  by  the  contingents 
of  the  Numidians  and  other  transmarine  nations  ;  and  with 
the  aid  of  the  free  cities  in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor  they 
collected  a  war  fleet. f     On  both  sides,  without  reckoning 

*  The  ballets  found  at  AecuHm  show  that  the  Qaula  were  very 
numcroos  also  in  the  armj  of  Strabo. 

f  We  still  hare  a  decree  of  the  Roman  sesate  of  22.  Maj  978^ 

.  which  grants  lionours  and  advantages  on  their  discharge  to 

three  Greek  ibip-oaptains  of  Garystus,  Glazomenae,  and 

Miletus  for  faithfol  services  rendered  since  the  commencement  of  the 

Italian  war  (664).    Of  the  same  nature  is  the  account  of 

Meranon,  that  two  triremes  were  summoned  from  Her» 

dea  on  tho  Black  Sea  for  the  Italian  war,  and  that  they  rettuned  !n  tht 

tlcTenth  year  with  rich  honorary  gifls. 
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j^UTiaonSy  as  many  as  100,000  soldiers  were  brought  into 
^fthe  field,*  and  in  the  ability  of  their  men,  in  military  taetict 
armament^  the  Italians  were  nowise  inferior  to  the 


«»      The  conduct  of  the  war  was  very  difficult  both  for  the 
insurirents  and  for  the  Romans,  because  the  tei* 
Sf  ^Vn^     ritory  in  revolt  was  very  extensive  and  a  great 
SSnride.      number  of  fortresses  adhering  to  Home  were 
scattered  up  and  down  in  it :  so  that  on  the  one 
band  the  insurgents  found  themselves  compelled  to  combine 
ji  siege-warfare  which  broke  up  their  forces  and  consumed 
iheir  time  with  the  protection  of  an  extended  frontier ;  ana 
on  the  other  hand  the  Romans  could  not  well  do  otherwise 
than  combat  the  insurrection,  which  had  no  proper  centre, 
aimultaneously  in  all  the  insurgent  districts.     In  a  military 
point  of  view  the  insurgent  country  fell  into  two  divisions ; 
in   the  northern,  which  reached  from   Picenuin   and  the 
Abruzzi  to  the  northern  border  of  Campania  and  embraced 
the  distrioti  speaking  Latin,  the  chief  command  was  held  on 
the  Italian  side  by  the  Marsian  Quintus  Silo,  on  the  Homan 
side  by  Publius  Rutilius  Lupus,  both  as  consuls ;  in  the 
southern,  which  included  Campania,  Samnium,  and  generally 
the  regions  speaking  Sabellian,  the  Samnite  Gains  Papius 
Hntilus  commanded  as  consul  of  the  insurgents,  and  Lucius 
Julias  Caesar  as  the  Roman  consul.    With  each  of  the  two 
commanders-in-chief  there  were  associated  on  the  Italian 
nde  six,  on  the  Roman  side  five,  lieutenant-commanders, 
eadi  of  whom  conducted  the  attack  or  defence  in  a  definite 
district,  while  the  consular  armies  were  destined  to  act  more 
fineely  and  to  strike  the  decisive  blow.    The  most  esteemed 
Roman  officers,  such  as  Gaius  Marius,  Quintus  Catulus,  and 
the  two  consulars  of  experience  in  the  Spanish  war,  Htm 
Didios  and  Publius  Crassus,  placed  themselves  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  consuls  for  these  posts ;  and,  though  the  Ital- 
ians had  not  names  so  celebrated  to  oppose  to  them,  yet  the 

*  That  this  statement  of  Appian  Is  not  exaggerated,  is  shown  bj 
fte  Mlets  Ibuid  at  Ascnlnm,  which  name  among  others  the  twenties 
ligkn. 
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result  showed  that  their  leaders  were  in  a  militarj  poial  of 
vi()W  nowise  inferior  to  the  Romans. 

The  offensive  in  this  thoroughly  desnHory  war  was  oft 
the  whole  on  the  side  of  the  Komans,  but  was  nowhere  de 
dsively  assumed  even  on  their  part.  It  is  surprising  tha^ 
the  Romans  did  not  collect  their  troops  for  the  purpose  of 
attacking  the  insurgents  with  a  superior  force,  and  that  the 
insurgents  made  no  attempt  to  advance  into  Latium  and  to 
throw  themselves  on  the  hostile  capital.  We  are  however 
too  little  acquainted  with  their  respective  oircnmstanoes  ts 
judge  whether  or  how  they  could  have  acted  otherwise,  oi 
to  what  extent  the  remissness  of  the  Roman  government  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  looseness  of  the  connection  among  the 
federate  communities  on  the  other  contributed  to  this  want 
of  unity  in  the  conduct  of  the  war.  It  b  easy  to  see  that 
with  such  a  system  there  would  doubtless  be  victories  and 
defeats,  but  the  final  settlement  might  be  very  long  de> 
layed ;  and  it  is  no  less  plain  that  a  clear  and  vivid  picture 
of  such  a  war— which  resolved  itself  into  a  series  of  en- 
gagements on  the  part  of  individual  corps  operating  at  the 
same  time,  sometimes  separately,  sometimes  in  combina- 
tion— cannot  be  prepared  out  of  the  remarkably  fragment- 
ary accounts  which  have  reached  us. 

The  first  assault,  as  a  matter  of  course,  fell  on  the  for 
Q^^g^jj^gj^^^     tresses  adhering  to  Rome  in  the  insurgent  dis* 
BMnt  of  the     tricts,  which  in  all  haste  closed  their  gates  and 
rhe  carried   in  their   moveable  property   from   the 

fnrfmniirp  x       l         ^r 

country.  Silo  threw  himself  on  the  fortress 
designed  to  hold  in  check  the  Marsians,  the  strong  Alba, 
Mutilus  on  the  Latin  town  of  Aesemia  established  in  the 
heart  of  Samnium :  in  both  cases  they  encountered  the 
most  resolute  resistance.  Similar  conflicts  probably  raged 
hi  the  north  around  Firmum,  Hatria,  Pinna,  in  the  soutl* 
around  Luceria,  Beneventum,  Nola,  Paestum,  before  and 
while  the  Roman  armies  gathered  on  the  borders  of  the 
msurgent  country.  Afler  the  southern  army  under  Caesar 
10.  had  assembled  in  the  spring  of  604  in  Campania 

Ctoipama       which  for   the  most  part  held  by  Rome,  and 
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4  0H^       had  m*0Tided  CApu»*-with  it8  domun  so  ini' 
portant  for  the  Roman  finances— as  well  aa  th« 
more  important  allied  oitiea  with  garriaonay  it  attempted  to 
•4Baume  the  ofieoaive  and  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  anudlef 
diviaiona  aent  on  before  it  to  Samnlum  and  Lncania  under 
Maroua  Mareellua  and  Publiua  Crasaua^    But  Caesar  waa 
repulaed  bj  the  Samnitea  and  Maraiana  under  Publiu*  Vet 
tius  Soato  with  severe  losa,  and  the  important  town  of 
Venafirom  thereupon  passed  over  to  the  inaurgenta,  into 
whoae  handa  it  delivered  its  Roman  garrison.    By  the  d^ 
lection  of  this  town,  whidi  lay  on  the  military  road  from 
Campania  to  Samnium,  Aeaemia  waa  iaolated,  and  that 
fortress  already  yigoroualy  assiuled  found  itself  now  exolu- 
aively  dependent  on  the  courage  and  peraeveranee  of  ita 
.garrison  and  its  commandant  Mareellua.    It  ia  true  that  an 
•incursion^  which  Sulla  happily  carried  out  widi  the  same 
artful  audadty  aa  hia  expedition  to  Boochua,  relieved  the 
hard-pressed  Aesemians  for  a  moment ;  never- 
tSiM^        theless  they  were  after  an  obstinate  resaatanee 
^ff*^       compelled  by  the  extremity  of  famine  to  capitu- 
late towards  the  end  of  tiie  year.    In  Lucania 
too  Publiua  Crassua  was  defeated  by  Maroua  Lamponius, 
and  compelled  to  shut  himself  up  in  Grumentum,  which  fell 
after  a  long  and  obatJnate  siege.    With  theae  exceptions^ 
(hey  had  been  obliged  to  leave  Apulia  and  the  southern  dia- 
tricta  totally  to  themaelvea.     The  inaurrectton  apread; 
.    _.      when  Mutilua  advanced  into  Campania  at  the 
bead  of  the  Samnite  army,  the  ciiiaana  of  Nola 
aurrendered  to  him  their  city  and  delivered  up  the  Roman 
gamBODy  whose  commander  waa  executed  by  the  ordera  of 
UoUluSi  while  the  men  were  distributed  through  the  vieto- 
ctoua  army.    With  the  aingle  exception  of  Nuoeriay  which 
adhered  firmly  to  Rome,  all  Campania  aa  ikr  aa 
iJ^^SSTrnMi    Veauviua  waa  loat  to  the  Romana;  Salemumi 
ETbSIL^    Stabiae,  Pompeii,  Herculaneum  declared  for  the 
inaurgenta;  Mutilua  waa  able  to  advance  into 
the  regicxB  to  the  north  of  VeauviuSy  and  to  beaiege  Aoema 
with  Ua  SamnitoLucanian  army.    The  Numidiana,  wha 
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wore  in  great  numbers  in  Caesar's  army,  began  to  pass  otsi 
in  troops  to  Mutilus  or  rather  to  Oxyntas,  the  son  of 
Jugurtha,  who  on  the  surrender  of  Venusia  liad  fidien  into 
the  hands  of  the  Samnites  and  now  appeared  among  thdr 
ranks  in  r^al  purple ;  so  that  Caesar  found  himseUf  oom- 
polled  to  send  home  the  whole  African  corps.  Mutiliui 
rentured  even  to  attack  the  Roman  camp ;  but  he  was  i«> 
pulsed,  and  the  Samnites,  who  while  retreating  were  a^ 
sailed  in  Uie  rear  by  the  Roman  cavalry,  left  nearly  6,000 
dead  on  the  field  of  battle.  It  was  the  first  notable  success 
which  the  Romans  gained  in  this  war ;  the  army  prodaimed 
the  geteral  imperator^  and  the  sadly  fidlen  courage  of  the 
capital  began  to  revive.  It  is  true  that  not  long  afterwards 
the  victorious  army  was  attadced  in  crossing  a  river  by 
MariuR  Egnatius,  and  so  emphatically  defeated  that  it  had 
to  retreat  as  far  as  Teanum  and  to  be  reorganised  there ; 
but  the  exertions  of  the  active  consul  succeeded  in  restoring 
his  army  to  a  serviceable  condition  even  before  the  arrival 
of  winter,  and  he  reoccupied  his  old  position  under  the 
walls  of  Acerrao,  which  the  Samnite  main  army  under 
Mutilus  continued  to  besiege. 

At  the  same  time  operations  had  also  begun  in  Central 
Italy,  where  the  revolt  in  the  Abruzzi  and  the 
wttb  the         r^on  of  the  Fucine  lake  threatened  the  capital 
"  in  dangerous  proximity.     An  independent  corps 

under  Gnaeus  Pompeius  Strabo  was  sent  Into  Picenum  in 
order  that,  resting  for  support  on  Firmum  and  Falerio,  it 
might  threaten  Asculum  ;  but  the  main  body  of  the  Roman 
northern  army  took  its  position  under  the  consul  Lupus  on 
the  borders  of  the  Latin  and  Marsian  territories,  where  the 
Valerian  and  Salarian  highways  brought  the  enemy  neareal 
to  the  capital ;  the  rivulet  Tolenus  (Turano),  whidi  crosses 
the  Valerian  road  between  Tibur  and  Alba  and  falls  into  the 
Velino  at  Rieti,  separated  the  two  armies.  The  consul 
Lupus  impatiently  pressed  for  a  decision,  and  did  not  listen 
to  the  disagreeable  advice  of  Marius  that  he  should  exercise 
his  men — unaccustomed  to  service — in  the  first  instance  ia 
petty  warfiure.    At  the  very  commencement  the  division  of 
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Gaius  Perpenna,  10,000  strong,  was  totally  defeated,  where* 
upon  the  oommander-in-chief  deprived  the  defeated  general 
of  his  command  and  united  the  remnant  of  the  corps  with 
that  whidi  was  under  the  orders  of  Marius,  but  did  not 
allow  himself  to  be  deterred  from  assuming  the  offensive 
and  crossing  the  Tolenus  in  two  divisions,  led  partly  by 
himself^  partly  by  Marius,  on  two  bridges  constructed  not 
fitf  from  each  other.  Publius  Scato  with  the  Marsiana  o6n< 
fronted  them ;  he  had  pitched  his  camp  at  the  spot  where 
Marius  crossed  the  brook,  but,  before  the  passage  took 
place,  he  had  withdrawn  thence,  leaving  behind  the  mere 
posts  that  guarded  the  camp,  and  had  taken  a  position  in 
ambush  farther  up  the  river.  There  he  attacked  the  other 
Roman  corps  under  Lupus  unexpectedly  during  the  cross- 
ing, and  partly  cut  it  down,  partly  drove  it  into 
Stteftud  the  river  (lltb  June  664).  The  consul  in  per- 
t^^  son  and  8,000  of  his  troops  fell.  It  could  scarce- 
ly be  called  a  compensation  that  Marius,  be- 
coming at  length  aware  of  Scato's  departure,  had  crossed 
the  river  and  not  without  loss  to  the  enemy  occupied  their 
camp.  Yet  this  passage  of  the  river,  and  a  victory  at  the 
same  time  obtained  over  the  Paelignians  by  the  general 
Servius  Sulpicius,  compelled  the  Marsians  to  draw  their  line 
of  defence  somewhat  back,  and  Marius,  who  by  decree  of 
the  senate  succeeded  Lupus  as  commander-in-chief,  at  least 
prevented  the  enemy  from  gaining  further  successes.  But, 
when  Quintus  Caepio  was  soon  afterwards  associated  in  the 
command  with  equal  powers,  not  so  much  on  account  of  a 
eonflict  which  he  had  successfully  sustained,  as  because  he 
had  recommended  himself  to  the  equites  then  leading  the 
politics  of  Rome  by  his  vehement  opposition  to  Drusus,  he 
allowed  himself  to  be  lured  into  an  ambush  by  Silo  on  the 
pretext  that  the  latter  wished  to  Itetray  to  him  his  army, 
•nd  was  out  to  pieces  with  a  great  part  of  his  force  by  th« 
ICarsiuis  and  Vestinians.  Marius,  after  Caepio's  fall  once 
more  sole  commander-in-chief,  through  his  obstinate  resist^ 
moe  prevented  his  antagonist  from  profiting  by  the  advai^ 
ligea  whioh  he  had  gained,  and  gradually  penetrated  fiir  intw 
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the  ^lursian  territory.  He  long  refused  battle  v  when  he  Ai 
length  gave  it,  he  vanquished  his  impetuous  opponent,  whc 
left  on  the  battle-field  among  other  dead  Heriu»  Asiniua  tht 
chieftain  of  the  Marrucini.  In  a  second  engagemeot  ths 
army  of  Marius  and  the  corps  of  Sulla  which  belonged  to 
the  army  of  the  south  co-operated  to  inflict  on  the  Morsiana 
a  still  more  considerable  defeat,  which  cost  them  6,000 
men ;  but  the  glory  of  the  day  remiuned  with  the  youngei 
officer,  for,  while  Marius  had  given  and  gained  the  battle^ 
Sulla  had  intercepted  the  retreat  of  the  fugitives  and  d» 
8ti*oyed  them. 

While  the  conflict  was  proceeding  thus  warmly  and 
fUMiMa.  ^^^^  varying  success  by  the  Fucine  lake,  the 
^"'  Picenian  corps  uuder  Strabo  liad  also  fought 

with  alternations  of  fortune.  The  insurgent  chiefe,  Gaius 
ludacilius  from  Asculum,  Publius  Vettius  Scato,  and  Titus 
Lafrenius,  had  assailed  it  with  their  united  forces,  defeated 
it,  and  compelled  it  to  throw  itself  into  Firmum,  where 
Lafrenius  kept  Strabo  besieged,  while  ludacilius  moved  into 
Apulia  and  induced  Canusium,  Venusia,  and  the  other  towns 
still  adhering  to  Rome  in  that  quarter  to  join  the  insurgents. 
But  on  the  Roman  side  Servius  Sulpicius  by  his  victory 
over  the  Paelignians  cleared  the  way  for  his  advancing  into 
Picenum  and  rendering  aid  to  Strabo ;  Lafrenius  was  at- 
tacked by  Strabo  in  front  and  taken  in  rear  by  Sulpicius, 
and  his  camp  was  set  on  fire ;  he  himself  fell,  the  remnant 
of  his  troops  fled  in  disorder  and  threw  themselves  into 
Asculum.  So  completely  had  the  state  of  affairs  changed 
in  Picenum,  that  the  Italians  now  found  themselves  confined 
to  Asculum  as  the  Romans  were  previously  to  Firmuo., 
and  the  war  was  thus  once  more  converted  into  a  vege. 

Lastly,  there  was  added  in  the  course  of  the  year  to  tk# 
two  difficult  and  straggling  wars  :'n  southern  and 
ESroKsa  central  Italy  a  third  iu  the  north.  The  state  of 
eooflicfii.  matters  apparently  so  dangerous  for  Rome  after 
the  first  months  of  the  war  had  induced  a  great  portion  of 
the  Umbrian,  and  isolated  Etruscan,  communities  to  declan 
for  the  insurrection ;  so  that  it  became  necessai^y  to  de« 
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patch  against  the  Umbrians  Aulus  Plotiuis^  and  against  tht 
Etruscans  Lucius  Porcius  Cato.  Here  however  the  Romani 
encountered  a  far  less  energetic  renstuice  than  in  the  Mar* 
nan  and  Samnite  countries,  and  maintained  a  most  decided 
superiority  in  the  field. 

Thus  the  severe  first  jear  of  the  war  came  to  an  end^ 
leaving  behind  it,  both  in  a  military  and  political 
tS^SmST^       point  of  view,  sorrowful  memories  and  dubious 
iSSTofOM    prospects.     In  a  military  point  of  view  both 
tS^ia^^     armies  of  the  Romans,  the  Marsian  as  well  as 
the  Campanian,  had  been  weakened  and  dis» 
oooraged  by  severe  defeats ;  the  northern  army  had  been 
compelled  especially  to  attend  to  the  protection  of  the  capi- 
tal, the  southern  army  at  Neapolis  had   been  seriously 
threataied  in  its  communications,  as  the  insurgents  could 
urithout  much  difiiculty  break  forth  from  the  Marsian  or 
'Saninite  territory  and  establish  themselves  between  Rome 
smd  Naples;  for  whidi  reason  it  was  found  necessary  to 
draw  at  least  a  chain  of  posts  from  Cumae  to  Rome.    In  a 
political  p<Hnt  of  view,  the  insurrection  had  gained  ground 
<m  all  sides  during  this  first  year  of  the  war ;  the  secession 
of  Nola,  the  rapid  capitulation  of  the  strong  and  large  Latin 
colony  of  Venusia,  and  the  Umbro^Etruscan  revolt  were 
suspicious  signs  that  the  Roman  symmachy  was  tottering 
to  its  very  base  and  was  not  in  a  position  to  hold  out 
against  this  last  trial.     They  had  already  made  the  utmos' 
demands  on  the  burgesses ;  they  had  already,  with  a  view 
lo  form  that  chain  of  posts  along  the  Latino-Campaniao 
coast,  incorporated  nearly  6,000  freedmen  in  the  burges» 
militia;  they  had  already  required  the  severest  sacrificet 
firom  the  allies  that  still  remained  &ithful ;  it  was  not  pos- 
sible to  draw  the  string  of  the  bow  tighter  without  hazard 
ing  everything. 

The  temper  of  the  burgesses  was  singularly  depressed. 

After  the  battle  on  the  Tolenus,  when  the  dead 

^y^f^      bodies  of  the  consul  and  the  numerous  citizeni 
^''*"*'        of  note  who  had  fallen  with  him  wer«  brought 
tMK^  from  the  neighbouring  battle-field  to  the  capital  and 
Vol   in.— 13* 
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were  buiied  there ;  when  the  magistrates  in  token  of  publii 
mourning  laid  aside  their  purple  and  insignia;  when  th« 
government  issued  orders  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital 
to  arm  en  masse;  not  a  few  had  resigned  themselves  to 
despair  and  given  up  all  as  lost.     It  is  true  that  the  worst 
despondency   had    somewhat    abated    after    the   victories 
achieved  by  Caesar  at  Acerrae  and  by  Strabo  in  Picennm : 
on  the  news  of  the  former  tbe  war-dress  in  the  capital  had 
been  once  more  exchanged  for  the  dress  of  the  citizen,  on 
the  news  of  the  second  the  signs  of  public  mourning  had 
been  laid  aside ;  but  it  was  not  doubtful  that  on  the  whole 
the  Romans  had  been  worsted  in  this  passage  of  arms :  and 
above  all  the  senate  and  the  burgesses  had  lost  the  spirit| 
which  had  formerly  borne  them  to  victory  through  the 
crises  of  the  Hannibalic  war.    They  still  doubtless  began 
war  with  the  same  haughty  arrogance  as  then,  but  they 
knew  not  how  to  end  it  as  they  had  then  done ;  rigid  obsti- 
nacy, tenacious  persistence  had  given  place  to  a  remiss  and 
cowardly  disposition.     Already  after  the  first  year  of  war 
their  outward  and  inward  policy  became  suddenly  changed, 
and  betook  itself  to  compromise.     There  is  no  doubt  that 
in  this  they  did  the  wisest  thing  which  could  be  done ;  not 
however  because,  compelled   by  the   immediate  force  of 
arms,  they  could  not  avoid  acquiescing  in  disadvantageous 
conditions,  but  because  the  subject-matter  of  dispute — the 
perpetuation  of  the  political  precedence  of  the  Romans  over 
the  other  Italians — was  injurious  rather  than  beneficial  to 
the  commonwealth  itself.     It  sometimes  happens  in  public 
life  that  one  error  compensates  another ;  in  this  case  cow- 
ardice in  some  mearure  remedied  the  mischief  which  obsti- 
nacy h^  incurred. 

Th*  year  664  had  begun  with  a  most  abrupt  rejection 

of  the  compromise  offered  by  the  insurgents  and 

with  the  opening  of  a  war  or  prosecutions,  in 

to  poUUcai       which  the  most  passionate  defenders  of  patriotio 

selfishness,  the  capitalists,  tock  vengeance  on  all 

those  who  were  suspected  of  having  count  elled  moderation 

tkMd  seasonable  concession.     On  the  other  hand  the  tribunt 
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Marcus  Plautius  Silvanus,  who  entered  on  his  oflioe  on  th« 
10th  of  December  of  the  same  year,  carried  a  law  which 
took  the  commission  of  high  treason  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  capitalist  jurymen,  and  ^itrusted  it  to  others  who  were 
nominated  by  the  free  choice  of  the  tribes  without  cla8» 
qualification ;  the  effect  of  which  was,  that  that  commtssioTj 
was  converted  from  a  scourge  of  the  moderate  party  into  a 
icoui^  of  the  ultras,  and  sent  into  exile  among  others  its 
own  author,  Quintus  Varius,  who  was  blamed  by  the  publio 
voice  for  the  worst  democratic  outrages — the  poisoning  of 
Quintus  Metellus  and  the  murder  of  Drusus. 

Of  greater  importance  than  this  singularly  candid  po- 
^^^  -  litical  recantation,  was  the  change  in  the  course 
iheimn-  of  their  policy  toWlard  the  Italians.  Exactly 
Italian* who  three  hundred  years  had  passed  since  Rome  had 
Mihtox  or  last  been  obliged  to  submit  to  the  dictation  of 
"**"^  peace ;  Rome  was  now  worsted  once  more,  and 

the  peace  which  she  desired  could  only  be  got  by  yielding 
in  part  at  least  to  the  terms  of  her  antagonists.  With  the 
communities,  doubtless,  which  had  already  risen  in  arms  to 
subdue  and  to  destroy  Rome,  the  feud  had  become  too  bitter 
for  the  Romans  to  prevail  on  themselves  to  make  the  re- 
quired concessions;  and,  had  they  done  so,  these  terms 
would  now  perhaps  have  been  rejected  by  the  other  side. 
But,  if  the  original  demands  were  conceded  under  certain 
limitations  to  the  communities  that  had  hitherto  remained 
faithful,  such  a  course  would  on  the  one  hand  preserve  the 
semblance  of  voluntary  concession,  while  on  the  other  hand 
it  would  prevent  the  otherwise  inevitable  consolidation  of 
the  confederacy  and  thereby  pave  the  way  for  its  subjuga- 
tion. Accordingly  the  gates  of  Roman  citixensh'p,  which 
had  80  long  remained  closed  against  entreaty,  now  suddenly 
opened  when  the  sword  knocked  at  them ;  yet  even  now 
not  fuliy  and  wholly,  but  in  a  manner  reluctant  and  annoy* 
log  even  for  those  admitted.    A  law  *  carried  by  the  consul 

•  The  Julian  law  moai  have  been  passed  in  the  last  months  of 
Nl  <i64,  for  during  the  good  season  of  the  year  Caesar  was  in 
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Lucius  Caesar  conferred  the  Roman  franchise  on  the  bll^ 
gesses  of  all  those  communities  of  Italian  allies  which  had 
not  up  to  that  time  openly  declared  against  Rome ;  a  seoondi 
emanating  from  the  tribunes  of  the  people  Marcus  Plautiua 
Silvanus  and  Gains  Papirius  Carbo,  laid  down  for  every 
man  who  had  citizenship  and  domicile  in  Italy  a  term  of 
two  months^  within  which  he  was  to  be  allowed  to  acquire 
the  Roman  franchise  by  presenting  himself  before  a  Roman 
magistrate.  But  these  new  burgesses  were  to  be  restricted 
in  a  way  similar  to  the  freedmen,  inasmuch  as  they  could 
only  be  enrolled  in  eight,  as  the  freedmen  only  in  four,  of 
the  thirty  •live  tribes ;  whether  the  restriction  was  personal 
or,  as  it  wQuld  rather  seem,  hereditary,  cannot  be  deter- 
mined with  certainty. 

This  measure  related  primarily  to  Italy  proper,  whidi 

Bestowal  of  *^  ^^*^  ^^^^  extended  northward  little  beyond 
lA^  righta  Ancona  and  Florence.  In  Cisalpine  Gaul,  whidi 
luiun  was  in  the  eye  of  the  law  a  foreign  country,  but 

in  administration  and  colonization  had  long 
passed  as  part  of  Italy,  all  the  Latin  colonies  were  treated 
like  the  Italian  communities.  Of  the  other  hitherto  allied 
townships  in  that  quarter  those — not  very  numerous — situ- 
ated on  the  south  side  of  the  Po  received  the  franchise;  but 
the  country  between  the  Po  and  the  Alps  was  in  conse- 
quence of  a  law  brought  in  by  the  consul  Strabo 
in  665  differently  treated.  It  was  organized 
afler  the  Italian  civic  constitution,  so  that  the  communities 
not  adapted  for  this,  more  especially  the  townships  in  the 
Alpine  valleys,  were  assigned  to  particular  towns  as  de* 
pendent  and  tributary  villages.  These  new  town-communi* 
ties,  however,  were  not  presented  with  the  Roman  franchisei 
but,  by  means  of  the  legal  fiction  that  they  were  Latin  colo- 
nies, were  invested  with  those  rights  which  had  hitherto 
b^'longed  to  the  Latin  towns  of  inferior  privileges.     Thus 

the  fief  d ;  the  PlaDtian  was  probably  passed,  as  was  ordi 
^    ^  narilj  the  rule  with   tribanidan  proposala,  immediatel} 

after  the  tribunes  entered  on  oiBoe,  consequently  in  Deo 
H4  or  Jan.  666. 
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Italy  at  that  time  ended  praoticallj  at  the  Po,  wriile  tha 
Transpadane  oountry  was  treated  as  an  outlying  depend- 
ency ;  undoubtedly  because  the  region  between  the  Apen- 
nines and  the  Po  had  long  been  organized  after  the  Italian 
modely  whereas  in  the  more  northerly  portion — in  which| 
excepting  Eporedla  and  Aquileia,  there  were  no  civic  or 
Latin  colonies,  and  from  which  in  &ct  the  native  tribes  had 
been  by  no  means  dislodged  as  they  were  from  the  south- 
em  district — Celtic  habits  and  the  Celtio  cantonal  oonstitu* 
tioo  still  in  great  part  subsisted. 

Considerable  as  these  concessions  were,  if  we  compare 
them  with  the  rigid  exdusiveness  which  the  Roman  burgess- 
body  had  retained  for  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
they  were  Skf  from  including  a  capitulation  with  the  actual 
insurgents ;  they  were  on  the  contrary  intended  partly  to 
retain  the  communities  that  were  wavering  and  threatening 
k>  revolt,  partly  to  draw  over  as  many  deserters  as  possi* 
ble  from  the  ranks  of  the  enemy.  To  what  extent  these 
laws  and  especially  the  most  important  of  them-*~that  of 
Caesar — were  applied,  cannot  be  accurately  stated,  as  we 
are  only  able  to  specify  in  general  terms  the  extent  of  the 
insurrection  at  the  time  when  the  law  was  issued.  The 
ohief  result  at  any  rate  was  that  the  communities  hitherto 
Latin — not  only  the  survivors  of  the  old  Latin  confederacy 
such  as  Tibur  and  Praeneste,  but  more  especially  the  Latin 
colonies,  with  the  exception  of  the  few  that  passed  over  to 
the  insurgents — were  thereby  admitted  to  Roman  citizen- 
ship. Besides,  the  law  was  applied  to  the  isolated  towns 
ef  the  allies  between  the  Po  and  the  Apennines,  such  as 
Ravenna,  to  a  number  of  Etrubcan  towns,  and  to  the  allied 
dties  that  remained  faithful  in  Southern  Italy,  such  as 
Nueeria  and  Neapolis.  It  was  natural  that  individual  com- 
munities,  hitherto  specially  privileged,  should  hesitate  as  tM\ 
the  acceptance  of  the  franchise ;  that  Neapolis,  for  example, 
should  scruple  to  give  up  its  former  treaty  with  Rome— 
which  guaranteed  to  its  citizens  exemption  from  land-service 
and  their  Greek  constitution,  and  perhaps  domanial  adva& 
lagea  besides — ^for  the  very  restricted  privil^es  of  new  bur 
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gesses.  It  WLS  probably  in  virtue  of  oonventions  oonoliidej 
on  aocount  of  these  scruples  that  this  city,  tt  woll  as  Rhe* 
gium  and  perhaps  other  Greek  communities  in  Italy,  evoD 
after  their  admission  to  Roman  citizenship  reUuiMd  mH 
changed  their  former  communal  constitution  and  Greek  as 
their  official  language.  At  all  eventSy  as  a  cor^sequenoe  of 
these  laws,  the  circle  of  Roman  burgesses  was  extraordi- 
narily  enlarged  by  the  merging  into  it  of  numerous  and  ina* 
portant  civic  communities  scattered  from  the  Sidlian  Straits 
CO  the  Po ;  and,  further,  the  country  between  the  Po  and 
the  Alps  was,  by  the  bestowal  of  the  privileges  of  the  most 
favoured  allies,  as  it  were  invested  with  the  legal  reversioo 
of  full  citizenship. 

On  the  strength  of  these  concessions  to  the  wavering 
Second  yemr  Communities,  the  Romans  resumed  with  firesh 
of  the  war.  oourage  the  conflict  against  the  insurgent  dis- 
tricts. They  had  pulled  down  as  much  of  the  existing 
political  institutions  as  seemed  necessary  to  arrest  the  prog- 
ress of  the  conflagration;  the  insurrection  thenceforth  at 

any  rate  spread  no  &rther.  In  Etruria  and 
SmbriS  *"  Umbria  especially,  where  it  was  just  beginning, 
gMquii-        j^  ^j^g  subdued  with  singular  rapidity,  still  more, 

probably,  by  means  of  the  Julian  law  than 
\hrough  the  success  of  the  Roman  arms.  In  the  former 
[j&tm  colonies,  and  in  the  thickly-peopled  region  of  the  Po^ 
there  were  opened  up  copious  and  now  reliable  sources  of 
aid :  with  these,  and  with  the  resources  of  the  burgesses 
themselves,  they  could  proceed  to  subdue  the  now  isolated 
conflagration.  The  two  former  commanders-in-chief  re* 
turned  to  Rome,  Caesar  as  censor  elect,  Marius  because  his 
conduct  of  the  war  was  blamed  as  vacillating  and  slow,  and 
the  man  of  sixty-six  was  declared  to  be  in  his  dotage.  This 
objection  was  very  probably  groundless ;  Marius  showed 
a^  least  his  bodily  vigour  by  appearing  daily  in  the  circus 
at  Rome,  and  even  as  commander-in-chief  he  seems  to  havs 
displayed  on  the  whf)le  his  old  ability  in  the  last  campaign 
but  he  had  not  achieved  the  brilliant  successes  by  vrhkk 
alone  after  his  political  bankruptcy  he  could  rehabilitali 
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himself  in  public  opinion,  and  so  the  celebrated  dampioa 
was  to  his  bitter  vexation  now,  even  as  an  ofllcer,  unoere- 
monioiisljr  laid  aside  as  useless.  The  place  of  Marius  in 
'•be  Marsian  army  was  taken  by  the  consul  of  this  year, 
Lucius  Porchis  Cato,  who  had  fought  with  distinction  in 
Etruria,  and  th»t  of  Caesar  in  the  Campanian  army  by  his 
lieutenant^  Lucius  Sulla,  to  whom  were  due  some  of  ths 
most  material  successes  of  the  previous  campaign ;  Gnaeuf 
Btrabo  retained — now  as  consul — the  command  which  h« 
had  held  so  successfully  in  the  Picenian  tenritory. 

Thus  began  the  second  campaign  in  665.  The  insur- 
gents opened  it,  even  before  winter  was  over,  by 
WariB  the  bold  attempt — recalling  the  grand  passages 

™^  of  the  Samnite  wars — to  send  a  Marsian  army 
of  15,000  men  to  Etruria  with  a  view  to  aid  the  insurreo 
tion  brewing  in  Northern  Italy.  But  Strabo,  through 
whose  district  it  had  to  pass,  intercepted  and  totally  defeat- 
ed it;  only  a  few  got  baclc  to  their  far  distant  home. 
When  at  length  the  season  allowed  the  Roman  armies  to 
assume  the  offensive,  Cato  entered  the  Marsian  territory  and 
advanced,  successfully  encountering  the  enemy  thei*e;  but 
he  fell  in  the  region  of  the  Fucine  lake  during  an  attack  on 
the  enemy's  camp,  so  that  the  exclusive  superintendence  of 
the  operations  in  Central  Italy  devolved  on  Strabo.  The 
AaoDimii  latter  employed  himself  partly  in  continuing  the 
'•*^'**»  siege  of  Asculum,  partly  in  the  subjugation  of 
the  Marnan,  Sabellian,  and  Apulian  districts.  To  relieve 
his  hard-pressed  native  town,  ludacilius  appeared  before 
Asculum  with  the  Picentine  levy  and  attacked  the  besieging 
army,  while  at  the  same  time  the  garrison  sallied  forth  and 
threw  itself  on  the  Roman  lines.  It  is  said  that  75,000 
Romans  fought  on  this  day  against  60,000  Italians.  Vic- 
tory remained  with  the  Romans,  but  ludacilius  succeeded  in 
throwing  himself  with  a  part  of  the  relieving  army  into 
the  town.  The  siege  resumed  its  course;  it  was  pra 
tracted^  by  the  strength  of  the  place  and  the  desperate 

*  Leaden  bullets  with  the  jame  of  the  legion  which  threw  tbea^ 
md  iometimea  with  oarsea  againat  the  **  rnnawaj  alavea  '* — and  accord 
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defence  of  the  inhabitants,  who  fought  with  a  reeoUeitkNi 
of  the  terrible  declaration  of  war  within  its  walla.  Wbea 
ludacilius  at  length  after  a  brave  defence  of  several  mdnths 
saw  the  day  of  capitulation  approach,  he  ordered  the  chie& 
of  that  section  of  the  citizens  which  was  £ivourable  to 
Borne  to  be  put  to  death  under  torture,  and  then  died  by 
waA  ooB-  b^s  o^n  hand.  So  the  gates  were  openedi  sad 
^iwrad.  Roman  executions  were  substituted  for  Italian ; 

all  officers  and  all  the  respectable  citizens  were  ezeented^ 
the  rest  were  driven  forth  to  beggary,  and  all  their  proper^ 
was  confiscated  on  account  of  the  state.  During  the  nega 
and  after  the  fiill  of  Asculum  numerous  Roman  corps 
marched  through  the  adjacent  rebel  districts,  and  indueed 

one  after  another  to  submit  The  Marrudni 
S^3S%i£S^  yielded,  after  Lucius  Sulpicius  had  defeated  them 
5{^«*        decidedly  at  Teate  (Chieti),    The  praetor  Gaius 

Cosconius  penetrated  into  Apulia,  took  Salapia 
and  Cannae,  and  besieged  Canusium.  A  Samnite  corps 
under  Marius  Egnatius  came  to  the  help  of  the  unwarlike 
region  and  actually  drove  back  die  Romans,  but  the  Roman 
general  succeeded  in  defeating  it  at  the  passage  of  the  Au* 
6dus ;  Egnatius  fell,  and  the  rest  of  the  army  had  to  seek 
shelter  behind  the  walls  of  Canusium.  The  Romans  again 
advanced  as  far  as  Venusia  and  Rubi,  and  became  masters 
of  all  Apulia.  Along  the  Fucine  lake  also  and  at  the 
Majella  mountains — the  chief  seats  of  the  insurrection — the 
Romans  restored  their  ascendancy ;  the  Marsians  succumbed 
to  StrabcN  lieutenants,  Quintus  Metellus  Piua  and  Gaius 

Cinna,   the  Vestinians  and   Paelignians  in  the 

following  year  (666)  to  Strabo  himself;  Italia 
the  capital  of  the  insurgents  became  once  more  the  modest 
Paelignian  country-town  of  Corfinium  ;  the  remnant  of  the 
Italian  senate  fled  to  the  Samnite  territory. 

llie  Roman  southern  army,  which  was  cow  under  tht 

tegly  Roman«-or  with  the  inacription  **  hit  the  PScentes  **  or  '*  hit  Pooft^ 
pelus  ** — the  former  Roman,  the  latter  Italian — are  even  now  sometfaiMI 
fimnd,  boloDging  to  that  period,  in  the  region  of  AacoU. 
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MUiumtioii  ^n*^*^^  ^^  Lucius  Sulla,  had  at  the  same  tiiM 
3<g»r«nte  assumed  the  ofiensive  and  aod  penetrated  into 
Moift.  southern  Campania  which  was  occupied  by  the 

enemy.  Stabiae  was  taken  and  destroyed  by 
Sulla  in  person  (30  April  665)  and  Herculaneiim 
b^  litus  Didius,  who  however  fell  himself  (11  June)  app^ 
reauy  at  the  assault  on  that  city.  Pompeii  resisted  longer. 
Tlie  Samnite  general  Lucius  Cluentius  came  up  to  bring  re> 
lief  to  the  town,  but  he  was  repulsed  by  Sulla ;  and  when, 
reinibroed  by  bands  of  Celts,  he  renewed  his  attempt,  he 
wao,  chi<)fly  owing  to  the  wavering  of  these  untrustworthy 
associates,  so  totally  defeated  that  his  camp  was  taken  and 
he  himself  was  out  down  with  the  greater  part  of  his  troops 
in  their  flight  towards  Nola.  The  grateful  Roman  army 
conferred  on  its  general  the  gras8*wreath — the  homely  badge 
with  which  the  usage  of  the  camp  decorated  the  soldier  who 
had  by  his  energy  saved  a  division  of  his  comrades.  With- 
out pausing  to  undertake  the  siege  of  Nola  and  of  the  other 
Campanian  towns  still  occupied  by  the  Samnites,  Sulla  at 
^^XiM\xi  ^"^  advanced  into  the  interior,  which  was  the 

•■»"»"»•  head-quarters  of  the  insurrection.  The  speedy 
capture  and  fearfiil  punishment  of  Aeclanum  spread  terror 
Uiroughout  the  Hirpinian  country ;  it  submitted  even  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Lucanian  contingent  which  had  set  itself 
in  motion  to  render  help,  and  Sulla  was  able  to  advance 
unhindered  as  far  as  the  territory  of  the  Samnite  coniede* 
racy.  The  pass,  where  the  Samnite  militia  under  Mutilus 
awaited  him,  was  turned,  the  Samnite  army  was  attacked  in 
rear,  and  defeated ;  the  camp  was  lost,  the  general  escaped 
wounded  to  Aesemia.  Sulla  advanced  to  Boviap*'m,  the 
capital  of  the  Samnite  country,  and  compelled  it  to  surren- 
der by  a  second  victory  obtained  beneath  its  walls,  Ths 
■dvanoed  season  alone  put  an  end  to  the  campaign  there. 

The  position  of  af&irs  had  undergone  a  most  complets 
XteiBiufw  change.  Powerful,  victorious,  aggressive  as  was 
th^i^X  ^®  insurrection  when  it  began  the  campaign  of 
665,  it  emerged  from  it  de^ly  humbled,  every* 
wh^re  beaten,  and  totally  hopeless.    All  nortli- 
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rrn  Italy  was  pacified.  In  central  Italj  both  coasts  wert 
wholly  in  the  Roman  power,  and  the  Abruzzi  almost  entirei 
ly  ;  Apulia  as  far  as  Venusia,  and  Campania  as  iar  as  Nola^ 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  Romans ;  and  by  the  occupation 
of  the  Hirpinian  territory  the  communication  was  broken 
off  between  the  only  two  regions  still  perseyering  in  open 
resistance,  the  Samnite  and  the  Lucano-Bruttian.  The  field 
of  the  insurrection  resembled  the  scene  of  an  immense  coo* 
flagration  dying  out ;  everywhere  the  eye  fell  on  ashes  and 
ruins  and  smouldering  brands;  here  and  there  the  flame 
still  blazed  up  among  the  ruins,  but  the  fire  was  everywhere 
mastered,  and  there  was  no  further  threatening  of  danger. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  no  longer  sufficiently  discern 
in  the  ^superficial  accounts  handed  down  to  us  the  causes  of 
this  sudden  revolution.  While  undoubtedly  the  dexterous 
leadership  of  Strabo  and  still  more  of  Sulla,  the  more  eneiv 
getio  concentration  of  the  Roman  forces,  and  their  quicker 
offensive  action  cofitributed  materially  to  that  result,  politi* 
cal  causes  were  probably  at  work  along  with  the  military  in 
producing  the  singularly  rapid  fiill  of  the  power  of  the  in- 
surgents ;  the  law  of  Silvanus  and  Carbo  probably  fulfilled 
its  design  in  carrying  defection  and  treason  to  the  common 
cause  into  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  and  misfortune,  as  haa 
so  frequently  happened,  probably  fell  as  an  apple  of  discord 
among  the  loosely  connected  insurgent  communities. 

We  see  only — ^and  this  fact  points  to  an  internal  break- 
ing up  of  Italia,  that  must  certainly  have  been 
Booe  of  the  attended  by  violent  convulsions — that  the  Sam- 
nites,  perhaps  under  the  leadership  of  the  Mar- 
sian  Quintus  Silo  who  had  been  from  the  first  the  soul  of 
d.>  insurrection  and  afler  the  capitulation  of  the  Marsiana 
had  gone  as  a  fugitive  to  the  neighbouring  people,  now 
AMumeo  another  organization  purely  confined  to  their  own 
land,  and,  afier  '*  Italia  "  was  vanquished,  undertook  to  con- 
tinue the  struggle  as  "  Safini  "  or  Samnites.*    The  strong 

*  The  rare  denarii  with  Sajtnim  and  G,  MtUil  in  Oeoan  charaefeen 
BiiMit  belong  to  thia  period ;  for,  as  long  aa  the  designation  Italia  wtm 
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AesomUi  was  eoDverted  from  the  fortress  that  had  ccrbed. 
into  the  last  retreat  that  shelteredy  Samnite  freedom ;  an 
armj  assembled  consisting,  it  was  said,  of  30,000  infiintry 
and  1 ,000  cavalry,  and  was  strengthened  by  the  manumis- 
sion and  incorporation  of  20,000  slaves ;  five  generals  were 
placed  at  its  head,  among  whom  Silo  was  the  first  and 
Mutilus  next  to  him.  With  astonishment  men  saw  ^ 
Samnite  wars  beginning  anew  afler  a  pause  of  two  hundred 
yeATSy  and  the  resolute  nation  of  Armors  making  a  fresh 
attempt^  just  as  in  the  fifth  century,  after  the  Italian  con- 
federation was  shattered,  to  force  Rome  with  their  own 
hand  to  recognize  their  country's  independence.  But  this 
resolution  of  the  bravest  despair  made  not  much  change  vl 
the  main  result;  although  the  mountain->war  in  Samnium 
and  Lucania  might  still  require  some  time  and  some  sacri- 
fices, the  insurrection  was  nevertheless  already  substantially 
at  an  end« 

In  the  meanwhile,  certainly,  there  had  occurred  a  fresh 
Ontteeiik  of  complication,  for  the  Asiatic  difiiculties  had  ren- 
^Mitfam-  dered  it  imperatively  necessary  to  declare  war 
against  Mithradates  king  of  Pontus,  and  for  next 
year  (660)  to  assign  one  consul  and  a  consular 
army  to  Asia  Minor.  Had  this  war  broken  out  a  year 
earlier,  the  contemporary  revolt  of  the  half  of  Italy  and 
of  the  most  important  of  the  provinces  would  have  occa- 
sioned immense  peril  to  the  Roman  state.  Now  that  the 
marvellous  good  fortune  of  Rome  had  once  more  been 
evinced  in  the  rapid  collapse  of  the  Italian  insurrection,  this 
Asiatic  war  just  beginning  was,  notwithstanding  its  being 
mixed  up  with  the  expiring  Italian  struggle,  not  of  a  n^ally 
dangerous  sharacter ;  and  the  less  so,  because  Mithradates 
\sk  his  arrogance  refused  the  invitation  of  the  halians  that 
he  should  afibrd  them  direct  assistance.  Still  it  was  in  a 
high  degree  inconvenient.  The  times  had  gone  by,  when 
they  without  hesitation  carried  on  simultaneously  au  ^talian 

^stsined  by  the  insorgenti^  no  single  canton  oould,  as  a  aoTere%i 
todier,  coin  monoy  with  its  own  name. 
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And  a  transmarine  wai  ;  the  state-chest  was  alreadjf  after 
two  years  of  warfare  utterly  exhausted,  and  the  fiormation 
of  a  new  army  in  addition  to  that  already  in  the  field 
seemed  scarcely  practicable.  But  they  resorted  to  saoh 
expedients  as  they  could.  The  sale  of  the  sites  that  had 
from  ancient  times  (L  154)  remained  unoccupied  on  and 
near  the  citadel  to  persons  desirous  of  building,  which 
yielded  9,000  pounds  of  gold  (£800,000),  furnished  th^ 
requisite  pecuniary  means.  No  new  army  was  formed,  bat 
that  which  was  under  Sulla  in  Campania  was  destined  to 
embark  for  Asia,  as  soon  as  the  state  of  things  in  sonthera 
Italy  should  allow  its  departure ;  which  might  be  expected, 
from  the  progress  of  the  army  operating  in  the  north  und<ir 
8trabo,  to  happen  soon. 

So  the  third  campaign  in  666  began  amidst  fiivourable 
prospects  for  Rome.    Strabo  put  down  the  last 
ThiTd  resistance  which  was  still  offered  in  the  Abruzsi« 

euap*  sn-  j^  Apulia  Cosconius'  successor,  Quintus  Metellus 
Pius,  son  of  the  conqueror  of  Numidia  and  not  unlike  his 
&ther  in  his  strongly  conservative  views  as  well  as  in  mill- 
Captareof  ^^Y  endowments,  put  an  end  to  the  resistance 
venuda.  y^^  ^.j^^  capture  of  Venusia,  at  which  3,000  armed 
men  were  taken  prisoners,  in  Samnium  Silo  no  doubt  suc- 
ceeded in  retaking  Bovianum  ;  but  in  a  battle,  in  which  he 
engaged  the  Roman  general  Mamercus  Aemilius,  the  Ro- 
mans conquered,  and — what  was  more  important  than  the 
victory  itself — Silo  was  among  the  6,000  dead 
whom  the  Saninitcs  left  on  the  field.  In  Cam* 
pania  the  smaller  places,  which  the  Samnites  still  occupied, 
were  wrested  from  them  by  Sulla,  and  Nola  was  invested. 
The  Roman  general  Aulus  Gabinius  penetrated  also  into 
fmcania  and  gained  no  small  advantages ;  but,  afler  he  had 
follen  in  an  attack  on  the  enemy's  camp,  Lamponius  the 
insurgent  leader  and  his  followers  once  more  held  almost 
undisturbed  command  over  the  wide  and  desolate  Lucano 
Bruttian  country  and  even  made  an  attempt  to  seize  Rhe* 
gium,  which  was  frustrated,  however,  by  the  Sicilian  gov- 
ernor  Gains    Norbanu?.      Notwithstanding  isolated   mi» 
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ohanoes  the  Bomazis  were  ooDstantly  drawing  nearer  to  the 
atteinment  of  their  end ;  the  fall  of  Nola,  the  aubmisaion 
c^  Samnium,  the  possibility  of  rendering  considerable  forces 
svailable  for  Asia  appeared  no  longer  distant,  when  the  turn 
taken  by  affairs  in  the  capital  unexpectedly  gave  fresh  life 
to  the  well-nigh  extinguished  insurrection. 

Rome  was  in  a  fearful  ferment.  The  attack  of  Drusus 
Q  upon  the  equestrian  courts  and  his  sudden  down- 
fall brought  about  by  the  equestrian  party,  fol- 
lowed by  the  two-edged  Varian  warfare  of  prosecutions^ 
had  sown  the  bitterest  discord  between  the  aristocracy  and 
the  bourgeoisie  as  well  as  between  the  moderates  and  the 
ultras.  Events  had  completely  justified  the  party  of  con- 
cession ;  what  they  had  proposed  voluntarily  to  bestow, 
Rome  had  been  more  than  half  compelled  to  concede ;  but 
the  mode  in  which  the  concession  was  made  bore,  just  like 
the  earlier  refusal,  the  stamp  of  obstinate  and  shortsighted 
envy.  Instead  of  granting  *  equality  of  rights  to  all  Italian 
communities,  they  had  only  expressed  the  inferiority  in 
ij^  f^  another  form.     They  had  received  a  great  uum 

^ov^pf  tb«  ber  of  Italian  communities  into  Roman  citizen 
•Bditoifmi-  ship,  but  had  attached  to  what  they  thus  con 
ferred  an  injurious  stigma,  by  placing  the  now 
burgesses  alongside  of  the  old  on  nearly  the  same  footing 
aa  the  freedmen  occupied  alongside  of  the  freeborn.  They 
had  irritated  rather  than  pacified  the  communities  between 
the  Po  and  the  Alps  by  the  concession  of  Latin  rights. 
Lastly,  they  had  withheld  the  franchise  from  a  considerable, 
and  that  not  the  worst,  portion  of  the  Italians — the  whole 
of  the  insurgent  communities  which  had  again  submitted ; 
and  not  only  so,  but,  instead  of  restoring  in  a  legal  shape 
the  former  treaties  annulled  by  the  insurrection,  they  had  at 
llie  utmost  renewed  them  as  a  matter  of  favour  and  ren- 
dered them  revocable  at  pleasure.*    The  disability  as  r^ 

*  lidnianiii  (p.  16)  under  the  year  667  Bays:  dediticiU  omnihu 

[ei]viia[$\  data;  qui  poUieiti  muU[a]  milia  tniiitum  til 

-  XV.  .  .  .  cohortes  miseruni ;  a  statement  in  which  Llvy*! 

•cconni  (Epit.  80) :  Jtafieit  populit  a  $enaiu  civiiat  daia  ft<  re^pet/i 
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garded  the  right  of  voting  gave  the  deeper  offenoe,  that  it 
was — as  the  oomitia  were  then  constituted — politioaUy  ab> 
■urd  and  the  hypocritical  care  of  the  government  for  the 

fai  a  somewlMt  more  predse  shape.  The  dtdUicU  were  aooordinf  to 
Roman  stateJaw  those  peregrini  Uberi  (Gaiua  L  18-15,  26,  UIp.  zx.  14 
xzii.  2),  who  had  become  subject  to  the  Romans  and  had  not  been 
admitted  to  alliance.  They  might  retain  life,  liberty,  and  property,  and 
might  be  formed  into  oommnnities  with  a  constitution  of  their  own : 
the  freedmen  who  were  by  legal  fiction  placed  on  the  same  footing  whh 
the  dediiieii  (u  qui  dediUeiarum  wtmero  simU,  only  by  erroneooa  usage 
and  rarely  by  the  better  authors  called  directly  dediHeU  ;  GaL  L  12;, 
nip.  L  14,  Paul.  iv.  12,  6)  as  well  as  the  kindred  liberH  LaHni  lunimn^ 
were  probably  a;roJU<ff?,  nuUius  certae  eivUatU  civea  (Ulp.  xx.  14 ; 
comp.  Dig.  xlnlL  19,  17,  1);  but  neither  the  Latins  nor  the  dedUteU 
themseWes  were  necessarily  anoltSt^,  The  latter  nererthelees  were 
destitute  of  rights  as  respected  the  Roman  state,  in  so  far  as  by  Roman 
■tate-law  erery  dediiio  was  necessarily  unconditional  (Polyh.  xxi«  1; 
comp.  XX.  9,  10,  xxxvL  2)  and  all  the  privileges  expressly  or  tacitly 
conceded  to  them  were  conceded  only  preeario  and  therefore  revocable 
at  pleasure  (Appian,  Hisp.  44) ;  so  that  the  Roman  state,  whatever  it 
might  immediately  or  afterwards  decree  regarding  its  deditieU,  covld 
nerer  perpetrate  as  respected  them  a  violation  of  rights.  This  destitu- 
tion of  rights  only  ceased  on  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  alliance 
(Liv.  xxxiv.  57).  Accordingly  deditio  and  foedua  appear  in  constitu- 
tional law  as  contrasted  terms  excluding  each  other  (Liv.  iv.  80,  xxviiL 
84 ;  Cod.  Theod.  vii.  13,  16  and  Gothofr.  thereon),  and  of  precisely  the 
same  nature  is  the  distinction  current  among  the  jurists  between  the 
qwuidediticii  and  the  quaai  LaHni,  for  the  Latins  are  just  the /oederaH 
eminently  so  called  (Cic.  pro  Bafb,  24,  54). 

According  to  the  older  constitutional  law  there  were,  with  thi 

exception  of  the  not  numerous  communities  that  were  declared  to  have 

forfeited  their  treaties  in  consequence  of  the  Hannibalic  war  (ii  892)^ 

no  Italian  dediticii ;   in  the  Plautian  law  of  604-5  the 

description :    qui   foederatiM  civiiatihut  adacn'pH  fiierumi 

(dc  pro  Arch.  4,  7)  still  included  in  substance  all  Italians.     But  as  the 

deditieii  who  received  the  franchise  supplementarily  in  669 

cannot  reasonably  he  understood  ns  embracing  merely  tlis 

Bruttii  and  Picentes,  we  may  assume  that  all  the  insurgents,  «n  far  m 

Ihey  had  laid  down  their  arms  and  had  not  acquired  the  franchise  uirder 

the  Piautio-Papiriau  law,  were  treated  as  dediticii^  or — which  is  the 

same  thing — that  their  treaties  cancelled  as  a  matter  of  course  by  thi 

insurrection  (hence  qui  foederati  fuerunt  in  the  passage  of  Oioero  dted) 

wore  not  legally  renewed  to  them  on  their  surrender 
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unstained  purity  o{  the  electors  appeared  to  every  ufr 
prejudiced  person  ridiculous ;  but  all  these  restrictions  were 
dangerous,  inasmuch  as  they  invited  every  demag(^ue  to 
carry  his  ulterior  objects  by  taking  up  the  more  or  less 
judt  demands  of  the  new  burgesses  and  of  the  Italians  ex- 
eluded  from  the  franchise.     While  accordingly 


offli*     the  more  clear-seeins  of  the  aristocracy  amid 
groeeo  not  but  find  these  partial  and  grudging  conces- 

''^  sions  as  inadequate  as  did  the  new  burgesses  and 

^he  excluded  themselves,  they  further  painfully  felt  the  ab- 
sence from  their  ranks  of  the  numerous  and  excellent  men 
"whom  the  Varian  commission  of  high-treason  had  exiled, 
«nd  whom  it  was  the  more  difficult  to  recall  because  they 
liad  been  condemned  by  the  verdict  not  of  the  people  but 
of  the  jury-courts ;  for,  while  there  was  little  hesitation  as 
to  cancelling  a  decree  of  the  people  even  of  a  judicial  char- 
^u^ter  by  means  of  a  second,  the  cancelling  of  a  verdict  of 
jurymen  by  the  people  appeared  to  the  better  portion  of 
the    aristocracy   as  a  very   dangerous    precedent.      Thus 
neither  the  ultras  nor  the  moderates  were  content  with  the 
issue  of  the  Italian  crisis.     But  still  deeper  in- 
dignation  swelled  the  heart  of  the  old  man,  who 
Jiad  gone  forth  to  the  Italian  war  with  revived  hopes  and 
had  come  back  from  it  reluctantly,  with  the  consciousness 
of  having  rendered  new  services  and  of  having  received  in 
return  new  and  roost  severe  mortifications,  with  the  bitter 
feeling  of  being  no  longer  dreaded  but  despised  by  his  ene- 
mies, with  that  gnawing  spirit  of  vengeance  in  his  heart, 
whidi  feeds  on  its  own  poison.     It  was  true  of  him  also,  as 
of  the  new  burgesses  and  the  excluded  ;  incapable  and  awk* 
ward  as  he  had  shown  himself  to  be,  his  popular  name  was 
itill  a  fennidable  weapon  in  the  hand  of  a  demagogue. 
With  these  elements  of  political  convulsion  was  com- 
bined the  rapidly  spreading  decay  of  the  hon 
curable  soldierly  spirit  and  of  military  disci* 
pline.     The  seeds,  which  were  sown  by  the  en^ 
rolment  of  the  proletariate  in  the  army,  developed  them 
vslvet  with  alarming  rapidity  during  the  demoralizing  ii^ 
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■urrectionary  war,  which  compelled  Rome  ti>  admit  to  tha 
aervice  every  man  capable  of  bearing  arms  witkont  distinfy 
tion,  and  which  above  all  carried  political  partiaanahip 
directly  into  the  headquarters  and  into  the  soldiers'  tent. 
The  effects  soon  appeared  in  the  slackening  of  all  the  bonds 
of  the  military  hierarchy.  During  the  siege  of  Pompeii 
the  commander  of  the  Sullaii  besifging  corps,  the  oonaulai 
Aulus  Postumius  Albinus,  was  put  to  death  with  atonea 
and  bludgeons  by  his  soldiers,  who  believed  themselves  be- 
trayed by  their  general  to  the  enemy ;  and  Sulla  Uie  conv* 
mander-in-chicf  contented  himself  with  exhorting  the  troops 
to  efface  the  memory  of  that  occurrence  by  their  brave  con- 
duct in  presence  of  the  enemy.  Tlio  authors  of  that  deed 
were  the  marines,  from  of  old  the  least  respectable  of  the 
troops.  A  division  of  legionaries  raised  chiefly  from  the 
city  populace  soon  followed  the  example  thus  given.  In- 
stigated by  Gains  Tltius,  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  market- 
place, it  laid  hands  on  the  consul  Cato.  By  an  accident  he 
escaped  death  on  this  occasion ;  Titius  was  arrested,  but 
was  not  punished.  When  Cato  soon  afterwards  actually 
perished  in  a  combat,  his  own  officers,  and  particularly  the 
younger  Gaius  Marius,  were — whether  justly  or  unjustly 
cannot  be  ascertained — designated  as  the  authors  of  his 
death. 

To  the  political  and  military  crisis  thus  beginning  fell  to 
Eeonamie  ^  added  the  economic  crisis — perhaps  still  more 
*'***^  terrible— which  set  in  upon  the  Roman  capital- 

ists in  consequence  of  the  Social  war  and  the  Asiatic  trou« 
bles.  The  debtors,  unable  even  to  raise  the  interest  due 
and  yet  inexorably  pressed  by  their  creditors,  had  on  the 
one  hand  entreated  from  the  proper  judicial  authority,  the 
orban  praetor  Asellio,  a  respite  to  enable  them  to  dispose 
of  their  possessions,  and  on  the  other  hand  had  searched 
out  once  more  the  old  obsolete  laws  as  to  usury  (i.  890) 
and,  in  accordance  with  the  rule  established  in  olden  times, 
had  su<'d  their  creditors  for  fourfold  the  amount  of  the  in- 
terest paid  to  them  contrary  to  the  law.  Asellio  lent  hinrv. 
self  to  1»end  the  de  facto  existing  law  to  the  letter,  and 
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tioned  in  the  usual  way  the  desired  actions  for  interest 
whereupon  the  offended  creditors  assembled  in  the  Forum 
under  the  ieadership  of  the  tribune  of  the  people  Lucius 
Mnxder  of       Cassius,  and  attacked  and  killed  the  praetor  in 
"^"•""^  front  of  the  temple  of  Concord,  just  as  in  his 

priestly  robes  he  was  presenting  a  sacrifice — an  outrage 
which  was  not  even  made  a  subject  of  investiga- 
tion (665).  On  the  other  hand  it  was  said  in 
the  circles  of  the  debtors,  that  the  suffering  multitude  could 
not  be  relieved  otherwise  than  by  "new  account^books," 
that  is,  by  legally  cancelling  the  claims  of  all  creditors 
against  all  debtors.  Matters  stood  again  exactly  as  they 
had  stood  during  the  strife  of  the  orders ;  once  more  the 
capitalists  in  league  with  the  prejudiced  aristocracy  made 
war  against,  and  prosecuted,  the  oppressed  multitude  and 
the  middle  party  which  advised  a  modification  of  the  rigid 
letter  of  the  law ;  once  more  Rome  stood  on  the  verge  of 
that  abyss  into  which  the  despairing  debtor  drags  his 
creditor  along  with  him.  But  since  that  time  the  simple 
civil  and  moral  organization  of  a  great  agricultural  city  had 
been  succeeded  by  the  social  antagonisms  of  a  capital  of 
many  nations,  and  by  that  demoralization  in  Avhich  the 
prince  and  the  beggar  meet ;  now  everything  had  come  to 
be  on  a  broader,  more  abrupt,  and  fearfully  grander  scale. 
When  the  Social  war  brought  all  the  political  and  social 
elements  fermenting  among  the  citizens  into  collision  with 
each  other,  it  laid  the  foundation  for  a  new  revolution.  An 
accident  led  to  its  outbreak. 

It  was  the  tribune  of  the  people  Publius  Sulpicius  Rufus 
who  in  666  proposed  to  the  burgesses  to  declare 
ThtSnl-  that  every  senator,  who  owed  more  than  2,000 
•^*"  ^^-  denarii  (£82),  should  forfeit  his  seat  in  the  sen- 
ate ;  to  grant  to  the  burgesses  condemned  by  non-free  jury 
courts  liberty  to  return  home ;  to  distribute  the  new  bur^ 
gesses  among  all  the  tribes,  and  likewise  to  allow  the  right 
of  voting  in  all  tribes  to  the  freedmen.  They  were  propo- 
sals which  from  the  mouth  of  such  a  man  were 
S3Sk  at  least   somewhat   surprising.      Publius  Sal* 
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'^*  picius  Rufus  (born  in  G30)  owed  His  polidcal 

importance  not  so  much  to  his  noble  birth,  Lis  important 
connections,  and  his  hereditary  wealth,  as  to  his  remarkabit 
oratorical  talent,  in  which  none  of  his  contemporariei 
equalled  him.  His  powerful  voioOj  his  lively  gesturat 
sometimes  bordering  on  theatrical  display,  the  luxuriant 
copiousness  of  his  flow  of  words  arrested,  even  if  they  did 
not  convince,  his  hearers.  As  a  partisan  he  was  from  the 
outset  on  the  side  of  the  senate,  and  his  firsi 
public  appearance  (G59)  had  been  the  impeach* 
ment  of  Norbanus  who  was  mortally  hated  by  the  govern* 
ment  party  (p.  262).  Among  the  conservatives  he  be* 
longed  to  the  section  of  Crassus  and  Drusus.  We  do  not 
know  what  primarily  gave  occasion  to  his  solicit- 
ing the  tribuneship  of  the  people  for  666,  and 
on  its  account  renouncing  his  patrician  nobility  ;  but  he 
seems  to  have  been  by  no  means  rendered  a  revolutionist 
through  the  fact  that  he,  like  the  whole  middle  party,  had 
been  persecuted  as  revolutionary  by  the  conservati\es,  and 
to  have  by  no  means  intended  an  overthrow  of  the  constitu* 
tion  in  the  sense  of  Gains  Gracchus.  It  would  rather  seem 
that,  as  the  only  man  of  note  belonging  to  the  party  of 
Crassus  and  Drusus  who  had  come  forth  uninjured  from  tho 
storm  of  the  Varian  prosecutions,  he  felt  himself  called  on 
to  complete  the  work  of  Drusus  and  finally  to  abolish  the 
still  subsisting  disabilities  of  the  new  burgesses — for  which 
purpose  he  needed  the  tribunate.  Several  acts  of  his  even 
during  his  tribuneship  arc  mentioned,  which  betray  the  very 
opposite  of  demagogic  designs.  For  instance,  he  prevented 
by  his  veto  one  of  his  colleagues  from  cancelling  through  a 
decree  of  the  people  the  sentences  of  jurymen  issued  under 
the  Varian  law  ;  and  when  the  late  aedile  Gains  Caesar  uii' 
constitutionally  became  a  candidate  for  the  consulship,  pass- 
ing over  the  praetorship  with  the  design,  it  was  alleged,  of 
getting  the  charge  of  the  Asiatic  war  afterwards  entrusted 
to  him,  Sulpicius  opposed  him  more  resolutely  and  sharply 
than  any  one  else.  Entirely  in  the  ppirit  of  Drusus,  he 
thus  demanded  from  himself  and  from  others  primarily  and 
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^ispeouUly  the  maii^teiutiioe  of  the  constitution.    But  in  fact 

was  as  little  able  as  was  Drusus  to  reconcile  things  that 

rere  incompatible,  and  to  carry  out  in  strict  form  of  law 

change  of  the  oonstitution  which  he  had  in  view— -a 

rliange  judicious  in  itself^  but  never  to  be  obtained  from  tht 

majority  of  the  old  burgesses  by  amicable  meana^ 

breach  with  the  powerinl  family  of  the  Julii — among 

horn  the  consular  Lucius  Caesar,  the  brother  of  Gaius,  in 

'"g^artioular  was  very  influential  in  the  senate — and  with  the 

^^eetion  of  the  aristocracy  adhering  to  it,  beyond  doubt 

~xmaterially  co-operated  and  carried  tlie  irascible  man  through 

'^z^ergonal  exasperation  beyond  his  original  design. 

Yet  the  proposals  brought  in  by  him  were  of  such  a 

nature  as  to  be  by  no  means  out  of  keeping 

^»/thcM         with  the  personal  character  and    the  previous 


party-position  of  their  author.     The  equalization 
the  new  burgesses  with  the  old  was  simply  a  partial  re* 
^sumption  of  the  proposals  drawn  up  by  Drusus  in  favour 
^Df  the  Italians  and,  like  these,  only  carried  out  the  require- 
snents  of  a  sound  policy.    The  recall  of  those  condemned 
1)y  the  Varian  jurymen  no  doubt  sacrificed  the  principle  of 
^he  inviolability  of  such  decisions  which  Sulpicius  himself 
liad  just  practically  defended ;  but  it  mainly  benefited  in 
Uke  first  instance  the  members  of  the  proposer's  own  party, 
'the  moderate  oonservatives,  and  it  may  be  very  well  con* 
€)eived  that  so  impetuous  a  man  might  when  first  coming 
forward  decidedly  combat  such  a  measure  and  then,  indig- 
iiant  at  the  resistsnce  which  he  encountered,  propose  it  him 
self.    The  measure  against  the  insolvency  of  senators  was 
doubtless  called  forth  by  the  exposure  of  the  economic  con* 
dition  of  the  ruling  families — so  deeply  embarrassed  not- 
withstanding all  their  outward  splendour — on  occasion  of 
the  last  financial  crisie.     It  was  painful  doubtless,  but  yet 
in  itself  conducive  to  the  rightly  understood  interest  of  the 
aristocracy,  that,  as  was  necessarily  the  effect  of  the  Sulpi« 
eian  proposal,  all  persons  shoiild  withdraw  from  the  senate 
who  were  unabie  speedily  to  meet  their  liabilities,  and  thai 
Ihs  ooterie^ystem,  which  found  one  of  its  main  supports  'm 
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the  insolvency  of  many  senators  and  their  oonatquent  d» 
pendence  on  their  wealthy  colleagues,  should  be  (decked  \rf 
the  removal  of  the  notoriously  venal  portion  of  the  senft. 
tors.  At  the  same  time,  of  course,  we  do  not  mean  to  dray 
that  such  a  purification  of  the  senate-house  so  abruptly  and 
invidiously  exposing  the  senate,  as  Rufus  proposed,  would 
oertalnly  never  have  been  proposed  without  his  personal 
quarrels  with  the  heads  of  the  ruling  coteries.  Lastly,  the 
regulation  in  favour  of  the  freed  men  had  undoubtedly  the 
primary  object  of  making  its  proposer  master  of  the  street; 
but  in  itself  it  was  neither  unwarranted  nor  incompatible 
with  the  aristocratic  constitution.  Since  the  freeJmen  had 
begun  to  be  drawn  upon  for  military  service,  their  demand 
for  the  right  of  voting  was  so  &r  justified,  as  the  right  of 
voting  and  the  obligation  of  service  had  always  gone  hand 
in  hand.  Moreover,  looking  to  the  nullity  of  the  coniitia, 
it  was  politically  of  very  little  moment  whether  one  sewer 
more  emptied  itself  into  that  slough.  The  difficulty  which 
the  oligarchy  felt  in  governing  with  the  comitia  was  lessened 
rather  than  increased  by  the  unlimited  admission  of  the 
freed  men,  who  were  to  a  very  great  extent  personally  and 
financially  dependent  on  the  ruling  families  and,  if  rightly 
used,  might  just  furnish  the  government  with  a  means  of 
controlling  the  elections  more  thoroughly  than  before.  This 
measure  certainly,  like  every  other  political  favour  shown 
to  the  proletariate,  ran  counter  to  the  tendencies  of  the 
arist(K5racy  friendly  to  reform  ;  but  it  was  for  Rufus  hardly 
anything  else  than  what  the  corn-law  had  been  for  Drusus 
—a  means  of  drawing  the  proletariate  over  to  his  side  and 
of  breaking  down  with  its  aid  the  opposition  against  the 
truly  beneficial  reforms  which  he  meditated.  It  was  easy 
to  foresee  that  this  opposition  would  not  be  slight ;  that  the 
narrow-minded  aristocracy  and  the  narrow-minded  hour* 
geoisie  would  display  the  same  stupid  jealousy  afler  the 
subduing  of  the  insurrection  as  they  had  displayed  before 
its  outbreak  ;  that  the  gre^xt  majority  of  all  parties  would 
secretly  or  even  openly  characterize  the  partial  concession! 
made  at  the  moment  ef  the  most  formidable  danger  as  uo 
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reasonable  oomplianoes,  and  would  passionately  resist  everv 

Attempt  to  extend  them.    The  example  of  Drusus  had 

shown  what  came  of  undertaking  to  carry  conservative  r» 

'forms  solely  in  reliance  on  a  senatorial  majority ;  it  was  a 

course  quite  intelligible^  that  his  friend  who  sliared   his 

Tiews  should  attempt  to  carry  out  kindred  designs  in  oppo 

«ition  to  tliat  majority  and  under  the  forms  of  demagogism. 

Rufus  aeoordingly  gave  himself  no  trouble  to  gain  the  8ei> 

sXe  over  to  his  views  by  the  bait  of  the  jury  courts.     lU 

found  a  better  support  in  the  freed  men  and  above  all  in  th» 

armed  retinue — consisting,  according  to  the  report  of  hit 

opponents,  of  3,000  hired  men  and  an  ^  opposition-senate  ** 

of  600  young  men  from  the  better  class — with  which  he 

appeared  in  the  streets  and  in  the  Fornnu 

His  proposals  accordingly  met  with  the  most  decided 

resistance  from  the  majority  of  the  senate,  which 
01  the  tov^  fiTsij  to  gain  time,  induced  the  consuls  Lucius 
*'™"**"  Cornelius  Sulla  and  Quintus  Pompeius  Rufus, 

both  declared  opponents  of  demagogism,  to  enjoin  extraoiv 
dinarj  religious  observances,  during  which  the  popular 
^^  assemblies  were  suspended.     Sulpicius  replied 

by  a  violent  tumult,  in  which  among  other  vic- 
tims the  young  Quintus  Pompeius,  son  of  the  one  and  sou- 
in-law  of  the  other  consul,  met  his  death  and  the  lives  of 
both  consuls  themselves  were  seriously  threatened — Sulla  is 
said  even  to  have  escaped  only  by  Marius  opening  to  him  his 
bouse.  They  were  obliged  to  yield  ;  Sulla  agreed  to  coun- 
termand the  announced  solemnities,  and  the  Sulpician  pro* 
posals  now  passed  without  further  difficulty.  But  this  was 
£ftr  from  determining  their  £site.  Though  the  aristocracy  la 
the  capital  might  own  its  defeat,  there  was  now — for  the 
first  time  since  the  commencement  of  the  revolution— yet 
another  power  in  Italy  which  could  not  be  overlooked,  vii., 
PMitinnor  ^^^  ^^o  strong  and  victorious  armies  of  the  pro 
^"^  consul  Strabo  and  the  consul  Sulla.     The  polit> 

eal  position  of  Strabo  might  be  ambiguous,  but  Sulli^ 
although  he  had  given  way  to  open  violence  for  the  mo 
ment,  was  on  the  best  terms  with  the  majority  of  the  sen 
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Ale ;  and  not  on.y  so,  but  he  had,  imm^diatelj  after 
termanding  the  solemnities,  departed  for  CampaDia  to  joia 
his  army.  To  terrify  the  unarmed  consul  by  blodgeona  cm 
the  defenceless  capital  by  the  swords  of  the  legions,  amount 
ed  to  the  same  thing  in  the  end  :  Snlpidus  expected  that  hit 
opponent,  now  when  he  could,  would  requite  Tiolence  with 
violence  and  return  to  the  capital  at  the  head  of  his  legions 
to  overthrow  the  conservative  demagc^e  and  his  laws  alon^ 
with  him.  Perhaps  he  was  mistaken.  Sulla  was  as  eager 
for  the  war  against  Mithradates  as  he  was  probably  averse 
to  the  political  exhalations  of  the  capital ;  considering  his 
original  spirit  of  indifference  and  his  unrivalled  political 
nonchalance,  there  is  great  probability  that  he  by  no  meant 
meditated  the  coup  ttitat  which  Sulpicius  expected,  and  that| 
if  he  had  been  let  alone,  he  would  have  embarked  without 
delay  with  his  troops  for  Asia  so  soon  as  he  had  captured 
Nola,  with  the  siege  of  which  he  was  still  occupied. 

But,  be  this  as  it  might,  Sulpicius,  with  a  view  to  parry 

the  anticipated  blow,  conceived  the  scheme  of 
nominated  taking  the  supreme  command  from  Sulla ;  and 
JJ^iJfJj^  for  this  purpose  joined  with  Marius,  whose  name 
2jJJJ;*"  was  still  sufficiently  popular  to  make  a  proposal 

to  transfer  to  him  the  chief  command  in  the 
Asiatic  war  appeitr  plausible  to  the  multitude,  and  whoso 
military  position  and  ability  might  prove  a  support  in  the 
event  of  a  rupture  with  Sulla.  Sulpicius  probably  did  not 
overlook  the  danger  involved  in  placing  that  old  man— not 
less  incapable  than  vengeful  and  ambitious — at  the  head  of 
the  Campanian  army,  and  as  little  the  scandalous  irregular- 
ity of  entrusting  an  extraordinary  supreme  command  by 
decree  of  the  people  to  a  private  man  ;  but  the  yerj  tried 
Incapacity  of  Marius  as  a  statesman  gave  a  sort  of  guarantee 
that  he  could  not  seriously  endanger  the  constitution,  and 
above  all  the  personal  position  of  Sulpicius,  if  he  formed  a 
correct  estimate  of  Sulla's  designs,  was  one  of  so  imminent 
peril  that  such  considerations  could  hardly  be  longer  heeded. 
That  the  worn-out  hero  himscl  should  readily  meet  the 
wishes  of  any  one  who  would  employ  him  as  a  eondottiere 
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was  a  matter  of  eoursa ;  his  heart  had  now  for  many  yean 
longed  for  the  command  in  an  Asiatic  war,  and  not  leai 
perhaps  for  an  opportunity  of  settling  accounts  thoroughly 
with  the  majority  of  the  senate.  Accordingly  on  the  pre 
posal  of  Suipioius  Gaiua  Marius  was  by  decree  of  the  peo 
pie  invested  with  extraordinary  supreme,  or  as  it  was  called 
proconsular,  power,  and  obtained  the  command  of  the  Cam* 
panian  army  and  the  superintendence  of  the  war  agonal 
Mithradates;  and  two  tribunes  of  the  people  were  de^ 
patched  to  the  camp  at  Nola,  with  a  view  to  have  the  army 
banded  ever  to  them  by  Sulla. 

Sulla  was  not  the  man  to  yield  to  such  a  summons.  If 
8aiUiPar«.  any  One  had  a  vocation  to  the  chief  command  in 
"'^  the  Asiatic  war,  it  was  Sulla.     He  had  a  few 

years  before  commanded  with  the  greatest  success  in  the 
same  theatre  of  war ;  he  had  contributed  more  than  any 
other  man  to  the  subjugation  of  the  dangerous  Italian  insur- 
rection; as  consul  of  the  year  in  which  the  Asiatic  war 
broke  out,  he  had  been  invested  with  the  command  in  it 
after  the  customary  way  and  with  the  full  consent  of  his 
colleague,  who  was  on  friendly  terms  with  him  and  related 
to  him  by  marriage.  It  was  expecting  a  great  deal  to  sup- 
pose Uiat  be  would,  in  accordance  with  a  decree  of  the  sove- 
reign burgesses  of  Rome,  give  up  a  command  undertaken 
in  such  circumatances  to  an  old  military  and  political  an- 
tagonisty  in  whoc^e  hands  the  army  might  be  turned  to  none 
could  tell  what  violent  and  preposterous  proceedings.  Sulla 
was  neither  good-natured  enough  to  comply  voluntarily  with 
■uch  an  order,  nor  dependent  enough  to  be  compelled  to  do 
so.  His  army  was — ^partly  in  consequence  of  the  altersF 
tions  of  the  military  system  whicii  originated  with  Mariusi 
partly  from  the  moral  laxity  and  the  military  strictness  of 
its  discipline  in  the  hands  of  Snllar— little  more  than  a  body 
of  mercenaries  absolutely  devoted  to  their  leader  and  in« 
different  to  political  affairs.  Sulla  himself  was  a  hardened, 
eooly  and  clear-headed  man,  in  whose  eyes  the  sovereign 
Roman  burgesses  were  a  rabble,  the  hero  of  Aquae  Sextias 
a  bankrupt  swindler,  formal  legality  a  mere  phrase,  Romi 
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itself  a  city  without  a  garrison  and  with  its  walls  half  is 
ruins,  which  could  be  far  more  easily  captured  than  Nola. 

On  these  views  he  acted.  Pie  assembled  his  soldiers- 
there  were  six  legions,  or  about  35,000  men—i 
msxchoB  and  explained  to  them  the  summons  that  had 
^^^^  arrived  from  Rome,  not  foi^tting  to  hint  that 

the  new  commander-in-chief  would  undoubtedly  lead  to 
Asia  Minor  not  the  army  as  it  stood,  but  another  formed 
of  fresh  troops.  The  superior  officers,  who  still  had  more 
of  the  citizen  than  the  soldier,  kept  aloof,  and  only  one  of 
them  followed  the  general  towards  the  capital ;  but  the  sol- 
diers, who  in  accordance  with  earlier  experiences  (ii.  410) 
hoped  to  find  in  Asia  an  easy  war  and  endless  booty,  were 
furious ;  in  a  moment  the  two  tribunes  that  had  come  from 
Rome  were  torn  in  pieces,  and  from  all  sides  the  cry  arose 
that  the  general  should  lead  them  to  Rome.  Without  delaj 
the  consul  started,  and  forming  a  junction  with  his  like- 
minded  colleague  by  the  way,  he  arrived  by  quick  marches 
— little  troubling  himself  about  the  deputies  who  hastened 
from  Rome  to  meet  and  attempted  to  detain  him — ^beneath 
the  walls  of  the  capital.  Suddenly  the  Romans  beheld 
columns  of  Sulla's  army  take  their  station  at  the  bridge 
over  the  Tiber  and  at  the  Colline  and  Esquiline  gates ;  and 
then  two  legions  in  battle  array,  with  their  standards  at 
their  head,  crossed  the  sacred  boundary  within  which  the 
law  had  forbidden  war  to  enter.  Many  a  worse  quarrel, 
many  an  important  feud  had  been  brought  to  a  settlement 
within  those  walls,  without  a  Roman  army  venturing  to 
break  the  sacred  fence  of  the  city ;  that  step  was  now  taken, 
primarily  for  the  sake  of  the  miserable  question  whether 
this  or  that  officer  was  called  to  command  in  the  East. 

The  entering  legions  advanced  as  far  as  the  height  of 
Borne  the  Esquiline ;    when   the  missiles  and  stonea 

••*"P**^  descending  in  showers  from  the  roofs  made  the 
soldiers  waver  and  they  began  to  give  way,  Sulla  bran< 
dished  a  blazing  torch,  and  with  firebrands  and  threats  of 
setting  the  houses  on  fire  the  legions  cleared  their  way  to 
the  Esquiline  Forum  (not  far  from  S.  Maria  Maggiore). 
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There  the  force  hastily  collected  by  Marius  and  SulpicitA 
awaited  them,  and  by  its  superior  numbers  repelled  the  first 
advancing  columns.  But  reinforcements  came  up  from  tlia 
gates ;  another  division  of  the  Sullans  made  preparations 
for  turning  the  defenders  by  the  street  of  the  Subura ;  the 
latter  were  obliged  to  retire.  At  the  temple  of  Tellus, 
where  the  Esquiline  begins  to  slope  towards  the  great 
Forum,  Marius  attempted  once  more  to  make  a  stand ;  he 
adjured  the  senate  and  equites  and  all  the  citizens  to  throw 
themselves  across  the  path  of  the  legions ;  it  was  in  vain. 
Even  when  the  slaves  were  summoned  to  arm  under  the 
promise  of  freedom,  not  more  than  three  of  them  appeared. 
Nothing  remained  for  the  leaders  but  to  escape  in  all  haste 
through  the  still  unoccupied  gates ;  after  a  few  hours  Sulla 
was  absolute  master  of  Rome.  That  night  the  watchfires 
of  the  legions  blazed  in  the  great  market-place  of  the 
capital. 

The  first  military  intervention  in  civil  feuds  had  fully 

demonstrated,  not  only  that  the  political  strug- 
huiTwtora-     gles  had  reached  the  point  at  which  nothing  save 

open  and  direct  force  proves  decisive,  but  also 
that  the  power  of  the  bludgeon  was  of  no  avail  against  the 
power  of  the  sword.  It  was  the  conservative  party  which 
first  drew  the  sword,  and  which  accordingly  in  due  time 
experienced  the  truth  of  the  ominous  words  of  the  Gospel 
MS  to  those  who  first  have  recourse  to  it.  For  the  present 
they  triumphed  completely  and  might  put  the  victory  into 
formal  shape  at  their  own  pleasure.  As  a  matter  of  course, 
the  Sulpician  laws  were  characterized  as  legally  null.  Theii 
author  and  his  most  notable  adherents  had  fled  ;  they  were, 
twelve  in  number,  proscribed  by  the  senate  to  be  arrested 
jygg^  of  and  executed  as  enemies  of  their  country.  Pub* 
Bnivkioi.  jj^g  Qulpicius  was  accordingly  seized  at  Lauren- 
turn  and  put  to  death ;  and  the  head  of  the  tribune,  sent  to 
Solla,  was  by  his  orders  exposed  in  the  Forum  at  the  very 
rostra  where  he  himself  had  stood  but  a  few  days  before  in 
the  full  vigour  of  youth  and  eloquence  The  rest  of  tlit 
proscribed  were  pursued  *  the  assassins  were  on  the  track 
Vol.  ni.-14* 
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Fii^iof        o^  ^^^Q  ^^®  ^^^  Gaius  Marius.    Although  thf 
^^'^^  general  might  have  douded  the  memory  of  kii 

glorious  days  by  a  suooession  of  pitiful  proceedings,  sow 
that  the  deliverer  of  his  country  was  running  for  his  life,  ht 
was  onoe  more  the  victor  of  Vercellae,  and  with  breathlcM 
suspense  all  Italy  listened  to  the  incidents  of  his  marvelloua 
flight  At  Ostia  he  had  gone  on  board  a  transport  with  the 
view  of  sailing  for  Africa ;  but  adverse  winds  and  waat  of 
provisions  compelled  him  to  land  at  the  Qroeian  promon 
tory  and  to  wander  at  random.  With  few  attendants  and 
without  trusting  himself  to  a  roof,  the  grey-haired  consulaTi 
often  suffering  from  hunger,  found  his  way  on  foot  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Roman  colony  of  Minturaae  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Garigliano.  There  the  pursuing  cavalry  were 
•een  in  the  distance ;  with  great  difficulty  he  reached  the 
coast  and  a  trading-vessel  lying  there  withdrew  him  from 
his  pursuers ;  but  the  timid  mariners  soon  put  him  ashore 
again  and  made  off,  while  Marius  stole  along  the  beach. 
His  pursuers  found  him  in  the  salt-marsh  of  Minturnae  sunk 
to  the  girdle  in  the  mud  and  with  his  head  concealed  amidst 
a  quantity  of  reeds,  and  delivered  him  to  the  civic  authori- 
ties of  Minturnae:  He  was  placed  in  prison,  and  the  town* 
executioner,  a  Cimbrian  slave,  was  sent  to  put  him  to  death ; 
but  the  German  trembled  before  the  flashing  eyes  of  his  ok) 
conqueror  and  the  axe  fell  from  his  hands,  when  the  general 
with  his  powerful  voice  haughtily  demanded  whether  he 
dared  to  kill  Gaius  Marius.  When  they  learned  this,  the 
magistrates  of  Minturnae  were  ashamed  that  the  deliverer 
of  Rome  should  meet  with  greater  reverence  from  slaves  to 
whom  he  had  brought  servitude  than  from  his  fellow-citizens 
to  whom  he  had  brought  freedom  ;  they  loosed  his  fetters, 
gave  him  a  vessel  and  money  for  travelling  expenses,  and 
sent  him  to  Aenaria  (Ischia).  The  proscribed  with  the  ex 
ception  of  Sulpicius  gradually  met  in  those  waters ;  they 
landed  at  Eryx  and  at  what  was  formerly  Carthage,  but  the 
Roman  magistrates  both  in  Sicily  and  in  Africa  sent  them 
away.  So  they  escaped  to  Numidia,  whose  sandy  deserts 
gave  them  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  winter      But  the  kin|r 
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Hienipsal  II.,  whom  they  hoped  to  gsAn  and  who  had  seemed 
for  a  time  willrng  to  unite  wi'^h  them,  had  only  done  so  to 
lull  them  into  security,  and  now  attempted  to  seize  their 
persons.  With  great  difficulty  the  fugitives  escaped  fbom 
bis  cavalry,  and  found  a  temporary  refuge  in  the  little  island 
of  Kerkina  (Kerkena)  on  the  coast  of  Tunis.  We  kiiow 
not  whether  Sulla  thanked  his  fortunate  star  that  he  hi^l 
been  spared  the  odium  of  putting  to  death  the  victor  of  the 
Cimbrians ;  at  any  rate  it  does  not  appear  that  the  magis- 
trates of  Mintumae  were  punished. 

With  a  view  to  remove  existing  evils  and  to  prevent 
Lasidatioii  future  revolutions,  SuUa  suggested  a  series 
of  Suite.  ^f  QQ^  legislative  enactments.  For  the  hard* 
pressed  debtors  nothing  seems  to  have  been  done,  except 
that  the  rules  as  to  the  maximum  rate  of  interest  were 
enforced ;  *  directions  moreover  were  given  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  number  of  colonies.  The  senate  which  had  been 
greatly  thinned  by  the  bathes  and  prosecutions  of  the  Social 
War  was  filled  up  by  the  admission  of  800  new  senators, 
who  were  naturally  selected  in  the  interest  of  the  Optimates« 
Lastly,  material  changes  were  adopted  in  reject  to  the 
mode  of  election  and  the  initiative  of  legislation.  The 
arrangement  for  voting  in  the  centuriate  comitia 
introduced  in  613  (ii.  417),  which  conceded  an 
equal  voice  to  each  of  the  five  property-dasses,  was  again 
exchanged  for  the  old  Servitm  arrangement,  under  which  the 
first  class  alone,  having  estate  of  100,000  sesterces  (£1,000) 
or  upwards,  possessed  almost  half  of  the  votes.  Practi 
csUy  there  was  thus  introduced  for  the  election  of  consuls, 
praetors,  and  censors,  a  census  which  really  excluded  th« 
non-wealtiiy  from  exercising  the  suffrage.  The  legislative 
initiative  in  the  case  of  the  tribunes  of  the  pec^le  was  re- 

*  Ik  is  not  olesr,  what  the  Im  wtektria  of  tbe  oonsols  flsUs  anA 
f^^  BaAit  in  ths  yssr  666  preicribed  in  this  reipeeC ;  but  th« 

simplast  bjpotbeflia  is  that  which  vegarda  it  aa  a  renewal 
^'  of  the  law  of  897  (I  366),  ao  that  the  higheat  allowable 

rate  of  intereat  was  again   ^th  of  the  capital  for  the  year  of  ief 
nontha  or  10  per  cent,  for  the  year  of  tweWe  months. 
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stricted  by  the  rule,  that  every  proposal  had  htnoeforth  t4 
be  submitted  by  them  ia  the  first  instance  to  the  senate  and 
could  only  come  before  the  people  in  the  event  of  the  8eii> 
ate  approving  it 

These  enactments  which  were  called  forth  by  the  Sul* 
^idan  attempt  at  revolution  from  the  man  who  then  cama 
forward  as  the  shield  and  sword  of  the  constitutional  partj 
—the  ctnsul  Sulla — bear  an  altogether  peculiar  character. 
Sulla  ventured,  without  consulting  the  burgesses  or  jury* 
men,  to  pronounce  sentence  of  death  on  twelve  of  the  most 
distinguished  men,  including  magistrates  actually  in  office 
and  the  most  famous  general  of  his  time,  and  publicly  to 
defend  these  proscriptions ;  a  violation  of  the  venerable  and 
sacred  laws  of  appeal,  which  met  with  severe  censure  even 
from  very  conservative  men,  such  as  Quintus  Scaevola. 
He  ventured  to  overthrow  an  arrangement  as  to  the  elec- 
tions which  had  subsisted  for  a  century  and  a  half,  and  to 
restore  the  electoral  census  which  had  been  long  obsolete 
and  proscribed.     He  ventured  practically  to  withdraw  the 
right  of  legislation  from  its  two  primitive  factors,  the  magis* 
trates  and  the  comitia,  and  to  transfer  it  to  a  board  which 
bad  at  no  time  possessed  formally  any  other  privilege  in 
this  respect  than  that  of  being  asked  for  its  advice  (i.  408), 
Hardly  had  any  democrat  ever  exercised  justice  in  forms  so 
tyrannical,  or  disturbed  and  remodelled  the  foundations  of 
the  constitution  with  so  reckless  an  audacity,  as  this  con* 
servative  reformer.     But  if  we  look  at  the  substance  instead 
of  the  form,  we  reach  very  different  conclusions.     Revolu- 
tions have  nowhere  ended,  and  least  of  all  in  Rome,  without 
demanding  a  certain  number  of  victims,  who  under  formi 
more  or  less  borrowed  from  justice  atone  for  the  fault  of 
defeat  as  though  it  were  a  crime.     Any  one  who  recalls  the 
succession  of  prosecutions  carried   on   by    the  victorious 
party  after  the  fall  of  the  Gracchi  and  Saturninus  (p.  120, 
162,  262)   will  be  inclined  to  yield  to  the  victor  of  the 
Esquiline  market  the  praise  of  candour  and  comparative 
moderation,  in  so  far  as,  first,  he  without  ceremony  accepted 
M  war  what  was  really  such  and  proscribed  the  men  whc 
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^ere  defeated  as  enemies  beyond  the  pale  of  the  law,  and, 
aeoondly,  he  limited  as  far  as  possible  the  number  of  vio 
tims  and  allowed  at  least  no  offensive  outbreak  of  fury 
Against  inferior  persons,     A  similar  moderation  appears  io 
"the  political   arrangements.    The  innovation  as  respects 
legislation — the  most  important  and  apparently  the  mosi 
comprehensive— in  fact  only  brought  the  letter  of  the  eon* 
stitotion  into  harmony  with  its  spirit.    The  Roman  legisl*- 
^tion,  under  which  any  consul,  praetor,  or  tribune  could  pro- 
3K)8e  to  the  burgesses  any  measure  at  pleasure  and  bring  it 
"to  the  vote  without  debate,  had  from  the  first  been  irra- 
^onal  and  had  become  daily  more  so  with  the  growing 
sullity  of  the  comitia;  it  was  only  tolerated,  because  in 
practice  the  senate  had  claimed  for  itself  the  privilege  of 
previous  deliberation  and  regularly  crushed  any  proposal 
put  to  the  vote  without  such  previous  deliberation  by  means 
of  the  political  or  religious  veto  (i.  409).     The  revolution 
had  swept  away  these  barriers ;   and  in  consequence  that 
absurd  system  now  began  fully  to  develop  its  results,  and 
to  put  it  in  the  power  of  any  petulant  knave  to  overthrow 
the  state  in  due  form  of  law.     What  was  under  such  cir- 
cumstances more  natural,  more  necessary,  more  truly  con- 
servative, than  now  to  recognize  formally  and  expressly  the 
l^slation  of  the  senate  to  which  effect  had  been  hitherto 
given  by  a  circuitous  process  ?    The  renewal  of  the  electoral 
census  was  in  a  somewhat  similar  position.    The  earlier 
constitution  was  thoroughly  based  on  it;  and 
the  reform  of  513,  while  restricting  the  privi- 
leges of  the  men  of  wealth,  had  rigorously  retained  the 
principle  of  excluding  the  burgesses  rated  below  11,000 
Msterces  (£110)  from  any  sort  of  influence  on  the  elections. 
But  sinoe  that  year  there  had  occurred  an  immense  financial 
revolution,  which  would  itself  have  justified  a  nominal 
raising  of  the  minimum  census.    The  new  timocracy  conse- 
quently changed  the  letter  of  the  constitution  only  with  a 
view  to  remain  &ithful  to  its  spirit  while  it  at  the  same 
time  in  the  mildest  possible  form  attempted  at  least  to 
cheek  the  disgraceful  bribery  with  all  the  evils  therewith 
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connected.  Lastly,  the  regulations  in  fkrour  of  debtors  and 
the  resumption  of  the  schemes  of  colonization  gave  expraif 
proof  that  Sulla,  although  not  disposed  to  approve  the  im- 
petuous proposals  of  Sulpioius,  was  yet,  like  Sulpidus  and 
Drusus  and  all  the  more  far-seeing  aristocrats  in  general, 
ftyourahle  to  material  reforms  in  themselves;  and  withal 
we  may  not  overlook  the  circumstance,  that  he  proposed 
Ihese  measures  after  the  victory  and  entirety  of  his  own  free 
will.  If  we  comhine  with  such  considerations  the  faol^  that 
Sulla  allowed  the  principal  foundations  of  the  Gracc^ao 
constitution  to  stand  and  disturbed  neither  the  equestrian 
courts  nor  the  largesses  of  grain,  we  shall  find  warrant  for 
the  opmion  that  the  Sullan  arrangement  of  066 
substantially  adhered  to  the  staiut  quo  subaiat- 
ing  since  the  fall  of  Gaius  Gracchus ;  he  merely,  on  the  one 
hand,  altered  as  the  times  required  the  traditional  rules  that 
primarily  threatened  danger  to  the  existing  government, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  sought  to  remedy  aoeording  to  his 
power  the  existing  social  evils,  so  iiur  as  either  could  be  done 
without  touching  ills  that  lay  deeper.  Emphatic  contempt 
for  constitutional  formalism  in  connection  with  a  vivid  ap- 
preciation of  the  intrinsic  value  of  existing  arrangements, 
clear  perceptions,  and  praiseworthy  intentions  mark  this 
legislation  throughout.  But  it  bears  also  a  certain  frivo* 
lous  and  superficial  character ;  it  needed  in  particular  a  great 
amount  of  good  nature  to  believe  that  the  fixing  a  maximum 
of  interest  would  remedy  the  complications  of  debtor  and 
creditor,  and  that  the  right  of  previous  deliberation  on  the 
part  of  the  senate  would  prove  more  capable  of  resisting 
future  demagogism  than  the  right  of  veto  and  religion  had 
[»reviously  been. 

In  reality  new  clouds  very  soon  began  to  overcast  the 
Nrironm-  dear  sky  of  the  conservatives.  The  relatione 
piicatioiu*.  Qf  ^g|^  assumed  daily  a  more  threatening  char- 
acter. The  state  had  already  suffered  the  utmost  injury 
through  the  delay  which  the  Sulpician  revolution  had  ooca 
sioned  in  the  departure  ot  the  army  for  Asia ;  the  embarki^ 
tion  could  on  no  account  be  longer  postponed.     Meanwhile 
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Sulla  hoped  to  leave  behind  him  guarantees  aguinst  &  new 

Aaaault  on  the  oligarchy  in  Italj,  partly  in  the  consuls  who 

^roold  be  elected  under  the  new  electoial  arrangements, 

partly  and  especially  in  the  armies  employed  in  suppressing 

die   remains  of  the  Italian  insurrection.     In  the  consular 

oomitia,  however,  the  choice  did  not  fall  on  the  candidates 

set  up  by  Sulla,  but  Lucius  Cornelius  Onna, 
who  belonged  to  the  most  determined  opposi 
^lon,  was  associated  with  Gnaeus  Octavius,  a  man  certainly 
€>f  strictly  Optimate  views.     It  may  be  presumed  that  it 
chiefly  the  capitalist  party,  which  by  this  choice  retail* 
ted  on  the  author  of  the  interest-law.     Sulla  accepted  the 
Lnpleasant  election  with  the  declaration  that  he  was  glad  to 
the  burgesses  making  use  of  their  constitutional  liberty 
choiee,  and  contented  himself  with  exacting  from  both 
^M»isols  an  oath  that  they  would  faithfully  observe  the  exist* 
oonstitution.     Of  the  armies,  the  one  on  which  the  mat 
chiefly  depended  was  that  of  the  north,  as  the  greater 
part  of  the  Campanian  army  was  destined  to 
depart  for  Asia.     Sulla  got  the  command  of  the 
former  entrusted  by  decree  of  the  people  to  his  devoted 
colleague  Quintus  Rufus,  and  procured  the  recall  of  the 
^brxner  general  Gnaeus  Strabo  in  such  a  manner  as  to  spare 
^ks  far  as  possible  his  feelings — the  more  so,  because  the 
latter  belonged  to  the  equestrian  party  and  his  passive  atti- 
"t^ude  during  the  Sulpician  troubles  had  occasioned  no  small 
anxiety  to  the  aristocracy.     Bufus  arrived  at  the  army  and 
%ook  the  chief  command  in  Strabo's  stead  ;  but  a  few  days 
Afterwards  he  was  killed  by  the  soldiers,  and  Strabo  r^ 
t^umed  to  the  command  which  he  had   hardly  abdicated. 
He  was  regarded  as  the  instigator  of  the  murder ;  it  is  cer- 
tain that  he  was  a  man  from  whom  such  a  deed  might  be 
expected,  that  he  reaped  the  fruits  of  the  crime,  and  that  he 
punished  the  well-known  perpetrators  of  it  only  ^ith  words. 
The  removal  of  Rufus  and  the  commandership  of  Strabo 
formed  a  new  and  serious  danger  for  Sulla ;  yet  he  did  noth« 
mg  to  deprive  the  latter  of  his  command.     Soon  afler wards, 
when  his  consulship  expired,  he  found  himself  on  the  one 
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hand  urged  by  his  successor  Qnna  to  depart  at  length  ton 
Asia  where  his  presence  was  certainly  urgently  needed,  and 
on  the  other  hand  cited  by  one  of  the  new  tribunes  before 
the  Imr  of  the  people ;  it  was  clear  to  the  dullest  eye,  that 
a  new  attack  on  him  and  his  party  was  in  preparation,  and 
that  his  opponents  wished  his  removal.  Sulla  had  no  alter- 
native save  either  to  push  the  matter  to  a  breach  with 
Cinna  and  perhaps  wiUi  Strabo  and  once  more  to  march  on 
Rome,  or  to  leave  Italian  affairs  to  take  their  course  and  to 
remove  to  another  continent.  Sulla  decided^* 
onbazki  te  whether  more  from  patriotism  or  more  from  in- 
^'^  difference,  will  never   be  ascertained—- for  the 

latter  alternative;  handed  over  the  corps  left  behind  ir 
Samnium  to  the  trustworthy  and  experienced  Quintus  Me- 
tell  us  Piusy  who  \^as  invested  in  Sulla's  stead  with  the  pro- 
consular command  in  chief  over  Lower  Italy ;  gave  tfa« 
conduct  of  the  riege  of  Nola  to  the  propraetor  Appiuv 
Claudius ;  and  embarked  with  his  legions  in  thf 
b^inning  of  667  for  the  Hellenio  East. 


CHAPTER  ItSL 

TOK  BAST   AKD   KIKO   IfiaBRA  DAtK8. 

Tbk  State  of  breathless  excitement,  in  which  the  rev^i 
fc^  of  tii6    lution  kept  the  Roman  government  by  perpetu* 
ally  renewing  the  alarm  of  fire  and  the  cry  to 
quench  it,  made  them  lose  sight  of  proyincial  matters  gen* 
erally ;  and  that  most  of  all  in  the  case  of  the  Asiatic  East| 
whose  remote  and  unwarlike  nations  did  not  thrust  them- 
selves so  directly  on  the  attention  of  the  government  as 
Afinca,  Spain,  and  the  neighbouring  Transalpine  peoples. 
After  the  annexation  of  the  kingdom  of  Attains,  which 
took  place  contemporaneously  with  the  outbreak  of  the 
revolution,  for  a  whole  generation  there  is  hardly  any  evi- 
dence of  Rome  taking  a  serious  part  in  Oriental  affitirs--* 
with  the  exception  of  the  establishment  of  the  province  of 
Cilicia  in  ^2  (p.  171),  to  which  the  Romans 
were  driven  by  the  boundless  audacity  of  the 
Cilician  pirates,  and  which  was  in  reality  nothing  more  than 
the  institution  of  a  permanent  station  for  a  small  division 
of  the  Roman  army  and  fleet  in  the  eastern  waters.    It 
was  not  till  the  downfall  of  Marius  in  654  had 
in  some  measure  consolidated  the  government 
of  the  restoration,  that  the  Roman  authorities  b^an  anew 
to  bestow  8om3  attention  on  the  events  in  the  East. 

In  many  respects  matters  still  stood  as  they  had  dona 

thirty  years  ago.    The  kingdom  of  Egypt  with 

^^^^  its  two  appendages  of  Cyrene  and  Cyprus  was 

broken  up,  partiy  de  jure^  partiy  de  faeto^  on  the  death  of 

Euergetes  II.  (687).    Cyrene  went  to  his  natu 

ral  son,  Ptolemaeus  Apion,  and  was  for  evei 

separated  from  Egypt     The  sovereignty  of  the  latter 

formed  a  subject  of  contention  between  the  widow  of  the 
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last  king  Qeopatra  (+  665),  and  his  two  soni 
81*.  Soter  II.  Lathy rus  (+  673)  and  Alexander  I. 

(+  666) ;  which  gave  occasion  to  Cyprus  alsc 
lo  si'purale  itself  for  a  considerable  period  firom  Egypt 
The  Romans  did  not  interfere  in  these  compli- 
naa.  cations ;  in  fact,  when  the  Cyrenaean  kingdom 

fell  to  them  in  658  by  the  testament  of  tlie 
childless  king  Apion,  while  not  directly  rejecting  the  a<v 
quisition,  tliey  left  the  country  in  substance  to  itself  by 
declaring  the  Greek  towns  of  the  kingdom,  Cyrene,  Ptol^ 
mais,  and  Berenice,  free  cities  and  even  handing  over  to  them 
the  use  of  the  royal  domains.  The  supervision  of  the  gov* 
emor  of  Africa  over  this  territory  was  firom  its  remoteneafc 
merely  nominal,  far  more  so  than  that  of  the  governor  of 
Macedonia  over  the  Hellenic  free  cities.  The  consequenoet 
of  this  measure — which  beyond  doubt  originated  not  in 
Philhellenism,  but  simply  in  the  weakness  and  negligeDoe 
of  the  Roman  government — were  substantially  similar  to 
those  which  had  occurred  under  the  like  circumstances  in 
Hellas ;  civil  wars  and  usurpations  so  rent  the  land  that^ 
when  a  Roman  officer  of  rank  accidentally  made  his  appear- 
ance there  in  668,  the  inhabitants  urgently  be- 
sought him  to  regulate  their  affiiirs  and  to  estab- 
lish a  permanent  government  among  them. 

In  Syria  also  during  the  interval  there  had  not  been 
much  change,  and  still  less  any  improvement. 
During  the  twenty  years'  war  of  succession  be- 
tween the  two  half-brothers  Autiochus  Grypua 
•••  •*•  (+658)   and    Antiochus  of  Cyzicus   (+659), 

which  afler  their  death  was  inherited  by  their  sona,  the 
kingdom  which  was  the  object  of  contention  became  almost 
an  empty  name,  inasmuch  as  the  Cilician  sea-kings,  the 
Arab  sheiks  of  the  Syrian  desert,  the  princes  of  the  Jews, 
and  the  magistrates  of  the  larger  towns  had  ordinarily  more 
to  say  than  the  wearers  of  the  diadem.  Meanwhile  the 
Romans  established  themselves  in  western  Cilicia,  and  the 
important  Mesopotamia  passed  over  definitively  to  iht 
Parthians. 
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The  monarchy  of  the  Aroacidae  had  passed  through  a 
TiMPar-  dangerous  crisis  about  the  time  cf  the  Graoohi^ 
fthtanatote.  chiefly  in  oonsequenoe  of  the  inroads  of  Turanian 
tribes.  The  ninth  Arsaeid,  Mithradates  (I.  or  the  Great 
IS4-87  (030M167?),  had  recovered  for  the  state  its 

position  of  asoeodancy  in  the  interior  of  Aslai 
repulsed  the  Scythians,  and  advanced  the  frontier  of  the 
kingdom  towards  Syria  and  Armenia ;  but  towards  the  end 
of  his  life  new  troubles  disturbed  Ids  r^gn ;  and,  while  the 
grandees  of  the  kingdom  including  his  own  brother  Orodes 
rebelled  against  the  king  and  at  length  that  brother  over- 
threw him  and  put  him  to  death,  the  hitherto 
unimportant  Armenia  rose  into  power.  This 
oountry,  which  since  its  declaration  of  independence  (ii. 
259)  had  been  divided  into  the  nc»rth-eastem  portion  or 
Armenia  proper,  the  kingdom  of  the  Artaxiadae,  and  the 
south-western  or  Sophene,  the  kingdom  of  the  Zariadridae, 
was  for  the  first  time  united  into  one  kingdom  by  the 
Artaziad  Tigranes  (who  had  reigned  sinoe  660) ; 
and  this  doubling  of  his  power  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  weakness  of  the  Parthian  rule  on  the  other,  enabled 
the  new  king  of  all  Armenia  not  only  to  free  himself  from 
dependence  on  the  Parthians  and  to  recover  the  provinces 
formerly  ceded  to  them,  but  even  to  Inking  to  Armenia  the 
titular  supremacy  of  Asia,  as  it  had  passed  from  the  Achae- 
menids  to  the  Seleucids  and  ftom.  the  Seleucids  to  the 
Arsacids. 

LsBdy  in  Asia  Minor  the  territorial    arrangements, 

A^^iom*     ^1^^  ^^  h^iea  Hiade  under  Roman  influence 

after  the  dissolution  of  the  kingdom  of  Attains 

(p.  75),  sttU  subsisted  in  the  main  unchanged ;  except  that 

Great  Phrygia,  after  Gaius  Gracchus  had  discovered  the 

dealings  between  Mithradatea  Euergetes  and  the  consul 

Aquillins  (p.  150),  had  been  again  withdrawn  from  the  king 

of  PoBtus  and  united  as  a  free  country  with  the  Roman 

province  of  Asia,  like  Hellas  with  Macedonia 

(about  684).    In  the  condition  of  the  dependent 

Blati^    -the  kingdoms  of  Bithynia,  Gappadocia,  T'ontas,  the 
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principalities  of  Paphlagonia  and  Gralaija,  the  numerous 
city-leagues  and  free  towns — no  outward  dumge  was  at  'irst 
discernible.  But,  intrinsically,  the  character  of  the  Roman 
rule  had  certainly  undergone  everywhere  a  material  altera- 
tion. Partly  through  the  constant  growth  of  oppression 
naturally  incident  to  every  tyrannic  govemment|  partly 
through  the  indirect  operation  of  the  Roman  reyolutiofr-*in 
the  seizure,  for  instance,  of  the  property  of  the  soil  in  the 
province  of  Asia  by  Gaius  Gracchus,  in  the  Roman  tenths  and 
customs,  and  in  the  human  hunts  which  the  collectors  of  the 
revenue  added  to  their  other  avocations  there — the  Roman 
rule,  barely  tolerable  even  from  the  first,  pressed  so  heavily 
on  Asia  that  neither  the  crown  of  the  king  nor  the  hut  of 
the  peasant  there  was  any  longer  safe  from  confiscation,  that 
every  stalk  of  com  seemed  to  grow  for  the  Roman  deeu' 
manuB^  and  every  child  of  free  parents  seemed  to  be  bom 
for  the  Roman  slave-drivers.  It  is  true  that  the  Asiatio 
bore  even  this  torture  with  his  inexhaustible  passive  en- 
durance ;  but  it  was  not  patience  and  reflection  that  made 
him  bear  it  peacefully.  It  was  rather  the  peculiarly  Orien- 
tal want  of  power  to  take  the  initiative  ;  and  in  these  peace- 
ful lands,  amidst  these  effeminate  nations,  strange  and  terri- 
ble things  might  happen,  if  once  there  should  appear  among 
them  a  man  who  knew  how  to  give  the  signal  for  revolt. 
There  reigned  at  that  time  in  the  kingdom  of  Pontus 
Mithradates  VI.  surnamed  Eupator  (bom  about 
Mitbradatet  624,  -f  691)  who  traced  back  his  lineage  on  the 
°^  ''  father's  side  in  the  sixteenth  generation  to  King 
Darius  the  son  of  Hystaspes  and  in  the  eighth  to  Mithra- 
dates I.  the  founder  of  the  Pontic  empire,  and  was  on  the 
mother's  side  descended  from  the  Alexandridae  and  the 
Bcleucidae.  Afler  the  early  death  of  his  father  Mithradatea 
Euergetes,  who  fell  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin  at  Sinopc, 
he  had  received  the  title  of  king  about  634,  when 
a  boy  of  eleven  years  of  age ;  but  the  diadem 
brought  to  him  only  trouble  and  danger.  His  guardians, 
and  even  as  it  would  seem  his  own  mother  called  to  take  a 
part  in  the  government  by  his  father's  will,  conspired  against 
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ihe  boy-king's  life.  It  is  said  that,  in  order  to  escape  from 
the  daggers  of  his  legal  protectors,  he  became  of  his  own 
accord  a  wanderer,  and  during  seven  years,  changing  hif 
resting-place  night  aflei  night,  a  fugitive  in  his  own  king* 
dom,  led  the  life  of  a  homeless  hunter.  Thus  the  boy  grew 
into  a  powerful  man.  Although  our  accounts  regarding 
him  are  in  substance  traceable  to  written  records  of  con- 
temporaries, yet  the  legendary  tradition  which  is  generated 
with  the  rapidity  of  lightning  in  the  East  early  adorned  the 
mighty  king  with  many  of  the  traits  of  its  Samson  and 
Rustem.  These  traits,  however,  belong  to  his  character 
just  as  the  crown  of  clouds  belongs  to  the  character  of  the 
highest  mountain-peaks ;  the  outline  of  the  figure  appears 
in  both  cases  only  more  coloured  and  fantastic,  not  6\^ 
turbed  or  essentially  altered.  The  armour,  which  fitted  the 
gigantic  frame  of  king  Mithradates,  excited  the  wonder  of 
the  Asiatics  and  still  more  that  of  the  Italians.  As  a  run- 
ner he  overtook  the  swiftest  deer ;  as  a  rider  he  broke  in 
the  wild  steed,  and  was  able  by  changing  horses  to  accom- 
plish 120  miles  in  a  day  ;  as  a  charioteer  he  drove  with  six* 
teen  in  hand,  and  gained  in  competition  many  a  prize — it 
was  dangerous,  no  doubt,  in  such  sport  to  carry  off  victory 
from  the  king.  In  hunting  on  horseback,  he  hit  the  game 
at  full  gallop  and  never  missed  his  aim.  He  challenged 
competition  at  table  also — he  arranged  banqueting  matches 
and  carried  off  in  person  the  prizes  proposed  for  the  most 
substantial  eater  and  the  hardest  drinker — ^and  not  less  so 
in  the  pleasures  of  the  harem,  as  was  shown  among  other 
things  by  the  licentious  letters  of  his  Greek  mistresses, 
which  were  found  among  his  papers.  His  intellectual  wants 
he  satisfied  by  the  wildest  superstition — the  interpretation 
of  dieams  and  the  Greek  mysteries  occupied  not  a  few  of 
the  king's  hours — and  by  a  rude  adoption  of  Hellenic  civi]i« 
sation.  He  was  fond  of  Greek  art  and  music ;  that  is  to 
say,  he  collected  precious  articles,  rich  furniture,  old  Per- 
sian  and  Greek  objects  of  luxury-^his  cabinet  of  rings  waa 
binou8-*-he  had  constantly  Greek  historians,  philosophers, 
apd  poets  in  his  train,  and  proposed  prizes  at  his  court-festi 
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vals  not  only  for  the  greatest  eaten  and  drinkers,  but  alac 
for  t.he  merriest  jester  and  the  best  singer.  Sudi  was  the 
man:  the  sultan  corresponded.  In  the  East,  wbe/e  th€ 
relation  between  the  ruler  and  the  ruled  bears  the  ohanoler 
of  natural  rather  than  of  moral  law,  die  subject  resembles 
Uio  dog  alike  in  fidelity  and  in  falsehood,  the  ruler  is  cruel 
tind  distrustfuU  In  both  respects  Mithradates  has  hardly 
been  surpassed.  By  his  orders  there  died  or  pined  in  per- 
petual captivity  for  real  or  alleged  treason  his  mother,  his 
brother,  his  sister  espoused  to  him,  three  of  his  sons  and  as 
many  of  his  daughters.  Still  more  revolting  perhaps  is  the 
fact,  that -among  his  secret  papers  were  found  soitenoes  of 
death,  drawn  up  beforehand,  against  several  of  his  roost 
confidential  servants.  In  like  manner  it  was  a  genuine  trait 
of  the  sultan,  that  he  afterwards,  for  the  mere  purpose  k]^ 
depriving  his  enemies  of  trophies  of  victory,  caused  his 
whole  harem  to  be  killed  and  distinguished  his  fiivourite 
concubine,  a  beautiful  Ephesian,  by  allowing  her  to  choosn 
the  mode  of  death.  He  prosecuted  the  experimental  study 
of  poisons  and  antidotes  as  an  important  branch  of  the 
business  of  government,  and  tried  to  inure  his  body  to  par^ 
ticttlar  poisons.  He  had  early  learned  to  look  for  treason 
and  assassination  at  the  hands  of  everybody  and  especially 
of  his  nearest  relatives,  and  he  had  early  learned  to  practise 
them  against  everybody  and  most  of  all  against  those  near- 
est to  him  ;  of  which  the  necessary  consequence-— attested 
by  all  his  history — ^was,  that  all  his  undertakings  finally 
miscarried  through  the  perfidy  of  those  whom  he  trusted. 
At  the  same  time  we  doubtless  meet  with  isolated  traits  of 
high«minded  justice :  when  he  punished  traitors,  he  ordina 
rily  spared  those  who  had  become  involved  in  the  crime 
simply  from  their  personal  relations  with  the  leading  cul- 
prit ;  hut  such  fits  of  equity  are  to  be  met  with  in  every 
barbarous  tyrant.  What  really  distinguishes  Mithradates 
amidst  the  multitide  of  similar  sultsnsi  is  his  boundless 
activity.  He  disappeared  one  fine  morning  from  his  palaos 
and  remained  unheard  of  for  months,  so  that  he  was  given 
i)V«r  as  lost ;  when  he  returned,  be  had  wandered  ineognits 
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through  ail  weateiti  Asia  and  reoonnoitred  ev€ry\T  horf3  th« 
country  and  the  people.  In  like  manner  he  was  not  onlj 
generally  fluent  in  speech,  but  he  administered  justice  to 
each  of  the  twenty-two  nations  over  which  he  ruled  in  ita 
own  language  without  needing  an  interpreter — a  trait  sig 
nificant  of  the  versatile  ruler  of  the  many-tongued  Eastt 
Uis  whole  activity  as  a  ruler  bears  the  same  character.  So 
fiu"  as  we  know  (for  our  authorities  are  unfortunately  alto* 
gether  silent  as  to  his  internal  administration)  his  energiesi 
ItiEe  those  of  every  other  sultan,  were  spent  in  collecting 
treasures,  in  assembling  armies— which  were  usually,  in  his 
earlier  years  at  least,  led  against  the  enemy  not  by  the  king 
in  person,  but  by  some  Greek  condotHere^An  efforts  to  add 
new  satrapies  to  the  old.  Of  higher  elements— desire  to 
advance  civilisation,  earnest  leadership  of  the  national  oppo* 
sition,  special  g:fU  of  genius — there  are  found,  in  our  tradi* 
tional  accounts  at  least,  no  distinct  traces  in  Mithradates, 
and  we  have  no  reason  to  place  him  on  a  level  even  with 
Ihe  great  rulers  of  the  Osmans,  such  as  Mohammed  II.  and 
Suleiman.  Notwithstanding  his  Hellenic  culture,  which  sat 
on  him  not  much  better  than  the  Roman  armour  sat  on  hva 
Cappadocians,  he  was  throughout  an  Oriental  of  the  ordi- 
nary stamp,  coarse,  full  of  the  most  sensual  appetites^  super- 
stitious, cruel,  perfidious,  and  unscrupulous,  but  so  vigor- 
ous in  organization,  so  powerful  in  physical  endowments, 
that  his  defiant  laying  about  him  and  his  unshaken  courage 
in  resistance  frequently  look  like  talent,  sometimes  even 
like  genius.  Granting  that  during  the  death-struggle  of  the 
republic  it  was  easier  to  offer  resistance  to  Rome  Uian  in 
Uie  times  of  Scipio  or  Trajan,  and  that  it  was  only  the  com- 
plication  of  the  Asiatic  events  with  the  internal  commotions 
of  Italy  which  rendered  it  possible  for  Mithradates  to  resist 
Ihe  Romans  twice  as  long  as  Jugurtha  did,  it  remains  nevei^ 
Iheleas  true  that  before  the  Parthian  wars  he  was  the  only 
enemy  who  gave  serious  trouble  to  the  Romans  in  the 
East,  and  that  he  defended  himself  against  them  as  the  lion 
of  the  desert  defends  himself  against  the  hunter.  Still  we 
%re  not  entitled,  in  accordance  with  what  we  know,  tc  recog' 
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nize  ill  him  more  than  the  resistance  to  be  expected  from  so 
vigorous  a  nature. 

But,  whatever  judgment  we  may  form  as  to  the  indi- 
vidual character  of  the  icing,  his  historical  position  remains 
in  a  high  degree  significant.  The  Mithradatic  wars  formed 
at  once  the  last  movement  of  the  political  opposition  ofiered 
by  Hellas  to  Rome,  and  the  beginning  of  a  revolt  against 
the  Roman  supremacy  resting  on  very  different  and  &r 
deeper  grounds  of  antagonism — the  national  reaction  of  the 
Asiatics  against  the  Occidentals.  The  empire  of  Mithnk 
iates  was,  like  himself,  Oriental ;  polygamy  and  the  sy» 
tem  of  the  harem  prevailed  at  court  and  generally  among 
persons  of  rank ;  the  religion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  as  well  as  the  official  religion  of  the  court  was  pre- 
eminently the  old  national  worship ;  the  Hellenism  there 
was  little  different  from  the  Hellenism  of  the  Armenian 
Tigranidae  and  the  Arsacidae  of  the  Parthian  empire.  The 
Greeks  of  Asia  Minor  might  imagine  for  a  brief  moment 
that  they  had  found  in  this  king  a  support  for  their  political 
dreams ;  his  battles  were  really  fought  for  matters  very 
different  from  those  which  were  decided  on  the  fields  of 
Magnesia  and  Pydna.  They  formed — after  a  long  truce — 
a  new  passage  in  the  huge  duel  between  the  West  and  the 
East,  which  has  been  transmitted  from  the  struggle  of 
Marathon  to  the  present  generation  and  will  perhaps  reckon 
Its  future  by  thousands  of  years  as  it  has  reckoned  its  past. 
Manifest  however  as  is  the  foreign  and  un-Hellenic  char- 
acter of  the  whole  life  and  action  of  the  Cappa- 
ftiities  of  docian  king,  it  is  difficult  to  define  what  national 
^^  *°^''  element  preponderated  in  it,  nor  will  research 
perhaps  ever  succeed  in  getting  beyond  generalities  or  in 
attaining  dear  views  on  this  point.  In  the  whole  circle  of 
ancient  civilization  there  is  no  region  where  the  stocks  sub- 
sisting side  by  side  or  crossing  each  other  were  so  nume- 
rous, so  hetercgeneous,  so  variously  from  the  remotest 
times  intermingled,  and  where  in  consequence  the  relations 
of  the  nationalities  were  so  obscure,  as  in  Asia  Minor.  The 
Bemitic  ]>opulation  continued  in  an  unbroken  chain  fr^m 
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Syria  to  Cyprus  and  Cilicia,  and  to  it  the  original  stock  of 
the  population  along  the  west  coast  in  the  Carian  and 
Lydian  provinces  seems  also  to  have  belonged,  while  the 
north-western  point  was  occupied  by  the  Bithynians,  who 
were  related  to  the  Thraciaus  in  Europe.  The  interior  and 
the  north  coast,  on  the  other  hand,  were  filled  chiefly  by 
Indo-Germanic  peoples  most  nearly  cognate  to  the  Iranian. 
in  the  case  of  the  Armenian  and  Phrygian  languages  *  it  ia 
^certained,  in  that  of  the  Cappadocian  it  is  highly  prob- 
able, that  they  had  immediate  affinity  with  the  Zend ;  and 
the  statement  made  as  to  the  Mysians,  that  among  them 
the  Lydian  and  Phrygian  languages  met,  just  denotes  a 
mix3d  Semitic-Iranian  population  that  may  be  compared 
perhaps  with  that  of  Assyria.  As  to  the  regions  stretching 
between  Cilicia  and  Caria,  more  especially  Lycia,  there  is 
still,  notwithstanding  the  full  remains  of  the  native  lan- 
guage and  writing  that  are  in  this  particular  instance  extant, 
a  want  of  reliable  results,  and  it  is  merely  probable  that 
these  tribes  ought  to  be  reckoned  among  the  Indo-Germans 
rather  than  the  Semites.  How  all  this  confused  mass  of 
peoples  was  overlaid  first  with  a  net  of  Greek  mercantile 
cities,  and  then  with  the  Hellenism  called  into  life  by  the 
military  as  well  as  intellectual  ascendancy  of  the  Greek 
nation,  has  in  general  outline  been  set  forth  already. 

In  these  regions  ruled  king  Mithradates,  and  that  first 
of  all  in  Cappadocia  on  the  Black  Sea  or  Pontus 

Pontuii 

as  it  was  called,  a  district  in  which,  situated  as 
it  was  at  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  Asia  Minor  tow- 
ards Armenia  and  in  constant  contact  with  the  latter,  we 
may  presume  that  the  Iranian  nationality  preserved  itself 
with  less  admixture  than  anywhere  else  in  Asia  Minor. 
Not  even  Hellenism  had  penetrated  far  into  that  region. 


*  The  words  quoted  as  Phrygian  Bayaloq  =  Zeus  and  the  old  rojal 
LUBE  Mavkq  baye  been  beyond  doubt  correctly  referred  to  the  Zeod 
hmgha  =  God  and  the  Germanic  Mann%u^  Indian  Manut  (Lassen,  Zwt' 
mir\fi  der  dtuUchw,  mcrgenUincL  GaelUchaftf  toI.  x.  p.  829  teqX 
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With  the  exception  of  the  ooast  where  seTend  originally 
Greek  settlemAnte  subsisted— espedallj  the  importtDt  oom> 
meroia]  marts,  Trapezus,  Amisus,  and  above  all  Sinope,  tbf 
birthplace  and  residence  of  Mithradates  and  the  most  fluui^ 
ishing  city  of  the  empire — the  country  was  still  in  a  very 
prmitive  condition.  Not  that  it  liad  lain  waste;  on  the 
'>niferary,  as  the  province  of  Pontus  is  still  one  of  tlie  moot 
fertile  on  the  fiice  of  the  earth,  with  its  fields  of  grain  alter- 
nating with  forests  of  wild  fruit  trees,  it  was  beyond  doubl 
even  in  the  time  of  Mithradates  well  cultivated  and  aloo 
comparatively  populous.  But  there  were  liardly  any  towns 
properly  so  called ;  the  country  possessed  nothing  but 
strongholds,  which  served  the  peasants  as  places  of  refuge 
and  the  king  as  treasuries  for  the  custody  of  the  revenues 
which  accrued  to  him  ;  in  the  Lesser  Armenia  alone,  in  fact, 
there  were  counted  seventy-five  of  these  little  royal  forts. 
We  do  not  find  that  Mithradates  materially  contributed  to 
promote  the  growth  of  towns  in  his  empire ;  and  situated 
as  he  was, — in  practical,  though  not  perhaps  on  his  own 
part  quite  conscious,  reaction  against  Hellenism, — this  is 
easily  explained. 

He  appears  more  actively  employed — ^likewi^e  quite  in 

the  Oriental  style — in  enlarging  on  all  sides  his 
of^rritory'  kingdom,  which  was  even  then  not  small,  though 
SiJJI***^      its  compass  is  probably  over-stated  at  2,300 

miles :  we  find  his  armies,  his  fleets,  and  his 
envoys  busy  along  the  Black  Sea  as  well  as  towards  Ar- 
menia and  Asia  Minor.  But  nowhere  did  so  free  and  ample 
an  arena  present  itself  to  him  as  on  the  eastern  and  north- 
ern shorea  of  the  Black  Sea,  the  state  of  which  at  that  time 
we  must  not  omit  to  glance  at,  however  difllicult  or  in  fact 
impossible  it  is  to  give  a  really  distinct  idea  of  it.  On  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  Black  Sea — which,  previously  almost 
jnknown,  was  first  opened  up  to  more  general  knowledge 

l)y  Mithradates — the  region  of  Colchis  on  tho 

Phasis  (Mingrelia  and  imeretia)  with  the  ini' 
portant  conr.mercial  town  of  Dioscurias  was  wrested  from 
the  native  princes  and  converted  into  a  satrapy  of  Poniusi. 
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Of  still  greater  moment  were  his  enterprises  in  the  north.* 
-xoMk  ^®  ^i^^  steppes  destitute  of  hills  and  treei^ 

lofiiM    which  streteh  to  the  north  of  the  Black  Sea,  of 


the  Caucasus,  and  of  the  Caspian,  are  by  reason 
of  their  natural  conditions — more  especially  from  the  vari»> 
^ons  Df  temperature  fluctuating  between  the  climate  of 
iSiockholm  and  that  of  Madeira,  and  from  the  absolute  des^ 
^tution  (^  rain  or  snow  which  occurs  not  unfrequently  and 
da8te  for  a  period  of  twenty-two  months  or  longer — ^little 
^M^apted  for  agriculture  or  for  permanent  settlement  at  all ; 
«md  they  always  were  so,  although  two  thousand  years  ago 
the  state  of  the  climate  was  probably  somewhat  less  un« 
:&yourable  than  it  is  at  the  present  day.f    The  various 
tribes,  whose  wandering  impulse  led  them  into  these  re 
^ons,  submitted  to  this  ordinance  of  nature  and  led  (and 
still  to  some  extent  lead)  a  wandering  pastoral  life  with 
their  herds  of  oxen  or  still   more  frequently  of  horses, 
ehanging  their  places  of  abode  and  pasture,  and  carrying 
their  eflecto  along  with   them   in   waggon-houses.     Their 
equipment  and  style  of  fighting  were  consonant  to  this 
mode  of  ]ife;   the  inhabitants  of  these  steppes  fought  in 
great  measure  on  horseback  and  always  in  loose  array, 
equipped  with   helmet  and   coat  of  mail  of  leather  and 
leatherKJOvered  shield,  armed  with  sword,  lance,  and  bow — 
the  ancestors  of  the  modern   Cossacks.     The  Scythians 
originally  settled  there,  who  seem  to  have  been  of  Mon- 
golian race  and  akin  in  their  habits  and  physical  appearance 
te  the  present  inhabitants  of  Siberia,  had  been  followed  up 
by  Sarmatian  tribes  advancing  from  .east  to  west, — Sauro- 

•  They  are  here  grouped  together,  because,  though  they  were  ia 
part  doubtletB  not  executed  till  between  the  first  and  the  second  ww 
irith  Rome,  they  to  some  extent  preceded  even  the  first  (Meton.  SO ; 
JnsHii  zzzviiL  7  ap  fin, ;  App.  Mithr,  13 ;  Eutrop.  v.  5)  and  a  narra> 
ihrs  in  chronok>gicai  order  is  in  this  case  absolutely  impracticable. 

f  It  is  very  probable  that  the  extraordinary  drought,  which  is  the 
chief  obstacle  dow  to  agriculture  in  the  Crimea  and  in  these  regions 
generally,  has  been  greatly  Increased  by  the  dbappearance  of  the  forests 
ef  oeDtral  and  southern  Russia,  which  formerly  to  *»orae  extent  protect  4 
Ike  coest-profincee  from  the  parching  north-east  wind. 
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mstae,  Roxolani,  Jttjges, — ^who  mre  oommonly  reekoned  of 
SlaTTmtan  descent,  although  the  proper  namea,  whidi  we 
are  entitled  to  ascribe  to  them,  show  more  affinity  vitk 
Median  and  Persian  names  and  those  peoples  perhaps  b» 
longed  rather  to  the  great  Zend  stock.  Thradan  tribes 
moYfd  In  the  opposite  direction,  particularly  the  Oetae,  who 
readied  as  far  as  the  Dniester.  Between  ^e  two  there  in- 
truded themselves — probably  as  offsets  of  the  great  GchT' 
matJc  migration,  the  main  body  of  which  seems  not  to  hava 
touched  the  Black  Sea — the  Celts,  as  they  were  called,  on 
the  Dnieper,  the  Bastarnae  in  the  same  quarter,  and  the 
Peucini  at  the  mouth  of  the  Danube.  A  state,  in  the 
proper  sense,  was  nowhere  formed ;  every  tribe  lived  by 
itself  under  its  princes  and  elders. 

In  broad  contrast  to  all  these  barbarians  stood  the  Hel» 
lenic   settlements,   which  at  the   time  of    the 
In  that  mighty  impetus  given  to  Greek  commerce  had 

•'*'^'  been  founded  chiefly  by  the  efforts  of  Miletus 

on  these  coasts,  partly  as  trading-marts,  partly  as  stations 
for  prosecuting  important  Asheries  and  even  for  agriculture, 
for  which,  as  wo  have  already  said,  the  north-western  shores 
of  the  Black  Sea  presented  in  antiquity  conditions  less  un- 
&vourablc  than  at  the  present  day.  For  the  use  of  the  soil 
the  Hellenes  paid  here,  like  the  Phoenicians  in  Libya,  tax 
and  gi-ound-reut  to  »;he  native  rulers.  The  most  important 
of  these  settlements  were  the  free  city  of  Chersonesus  (not 
fiir  from  Sebastopol),  built  on  the  territory  of  the  Scythians 
in  the  Tnuric  peninsula  (Crimea),  and  maintaining  itself  in 
moderate  prosperity  •  under  circumstances  far  from  favour- 
able by  virtue  of  its  good  constitution  and  the  public  spirit 
of  its  citizens  ;  and  Paiiticapaeum  (Kertch)  at  the  opposite 
aide  of  the  peninsula  on  the  straits  leading  from  the  Black 
Sea  to  the  Sea  of  Azov,  governed  since  the  year 
457  u.c.  by  hereditary  burgomasters,  afterwards 
called  kings  of  the  Bosporus,  the  Archaeanactidae,  Sparto* 
oidae,  and  Paerisadae.  The  culture  of  com  and  the  fisher 
ies  of  the  Sea  of  Azov  had  rapidly  raised  the  city  to  pro» 
perity.     Its  territory  still  in  the  time  of  Mitluradatea  eia- 
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braced  the  lesser  eastern  division  of  the  Cri/nea  moluding 
the  town  of  Theodosia,  and  on  the  opposite  Asiatic  conti* 
nent  the  town  of  Phanagoria  and  the  district  of  Sindioa. 
In  better  times  the  lords  of  Panticapaeum  had  ruled  the 
peoples  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Sea  of  Azov  and  the  vallej 
of  the  Kuban,  and  had  commanded  the  Black  Sea  with  their 
fleet ;  but  Panticapaeum  was  no  longer  what  it  had  been 
Nowhere  was  the  sad  decline  of  the  Hellenic  nation  fell 
more  deeply  than  at  these  distant  outposts.  Athena  in'ita 
good  times  had  been  the  only  Greek  state  which  fulfilled 
there  the  duties  of  a  leading  power— duties  which  certainly 
were  specially  brought  home  to  the  Athenians  by  their  need 
of  Pontic  grain.  After  the  down&ll  of  the  Attic  maritime 
power  these  regions  were,  on  the  whole,  left  to  themselves. 
The  Greek  land-powers  never  succeeded  in  any  serious  in- 
tervention there,  although  Philip  the  father  of  Alexander 
and  Lysimachus  sometimes  attempted  it ;  and  the  Romans, 
on  whom  with  the  conquest  of  Macedonia  and  Asia  Minor 
devolved  the  political  obligation  of  becoming  the  strong 
protectors  of  Greek  civilization  at  the  point  where  it  needed 
such  protection,  utterly  neglected  tlie  summons  of  interest 
as  well  as  of  honour.  The  fall  of  Sinope,  the  decline  of 
Rhodes,  completed  the  isolation  of  the  Hellenes  on  the 
northern  shore  of  the  Black  Sea.  A  vivid  picture  of  their 
po6iti<m  with  reference  to  the  roving  barbarians  is  given  to 
us  by  an  inscription  of  Olbia  (near  Oczakow  not  far  from 
tlie  mouth  of  the  Dnieper),  which  probably  falls  somewhere 
about  the  time  of  Mithradates.  The  citizens  had  not  only 
to  send  annual  tribute  to  the  court-camp  of  the  barbarian 
king,  but  also  to  make  him  a  gift  when  he  encamped  befort 
the  town  or  even  simply  passed  by,  and  in  a  similar  way  to 
buy  off  minor  chieftains  and  in  fact  sometimes  the  whole 
horde  with  presents ;  and  it  &red  ill  with  them  if  the  gift 
appeared  too  small.  The  treasury  of  the  town  was  banb 
rupt  and  they  had  to  pledge  Uie  votive  offerings.  Mean- 
while the  savage  tribes  were  thronging  without  in  front  of 
tlM  gates ;  the  territory  was  laid  waste,  the  fidid-labouren 
were  dragged  away  tn  masse^  and,  what  was  won  t  of  all. 
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the  weaker  of  their  barbarian  neighbours,  the  Bcythian% 
sought,  in  order  to  shelter  themselves  from  the  pressure  ot 
the  more  savage  Celts,  to  obtain  possession  of  the  wallea 
town,  so  that  numerous  citizens  were  leaving  it  ^nd  the  in 
habitants  now  contemplated  its  entire  surrender. 

Such  was  the  state  in  which  Mithradates  found  matters 
Mithrndfttoa    ^^^^  ^'^  Macedonian  phalanx  crossing  the  ridgf 


'^      of  the  Caucasus  descended  into  the  valleys  ot 
m  king.       the  Kuban  and  Terek  and  his  fleet  at  the  same 


time  appeared  in  the  Crimean  waters.  No 
wonder  that  everywhere,  as  had  already  been  the  case  in 
Dioscurias,  the  Hellenes  received  the  king  of  Pontus  with 
open  arms  and  regarded  the  half-Hellene  and  his  Gappado- 
cians  armed  in  Greek  fashion  as  their  deliverers.  What 
Rome  had  here  neglected,  became  apparent.  The  demands 
on  the  rulers  of  Panticapaeum  for  tribute  had  just  then  been 
raised  to  an  exorbitant  height ;  the  town  of  Chersonesus 
found  itself  hard  pressed  by  Scilurus  king  of  the  Taurio 
Scythians  and  his  fifty  sons ;  the  former  wei*e  glad  to  sur- 
render their  hereditary  lordship,  and  the  latter  their  long- 
preserved  freedom,  in  order  to  save  their  last  possession, 
their  Hellenism.  It  was  not  in  vain.  Mithradates'  brave 
generals,  Diophantus  and  Neoptolemus,  and  his  disciplined 
troops  easily  got  the  better  of  the  peoples  of  the  steppe. 
Neoptolemus  defeated  them  at  the  straits  of  Panticapaeum 
partly  by  water,  partly  in  winter  on  the  ice ;  ChersonesnC 
was  delivered,  the  strongholds  of  the  Taurians  were  broken, 
and  the  possession  of  the  peninsula  was  secured  by  judi- 
eiously  constructed  fortresses.  Diophantus  marched  gainst 
the  Roxolani  (between  the  Dnieper  and  Don)  who  came 
forward  to  the  aid  of  the  Taurians ;  80,000  of  them  fled 
Ibefore  his  6,000  phalangites,  and  the  Pontic  arms  penetrateo 
as  far  as  the  Dnieper.  Thus  Mithradates  acquired  here  a 
second  kingdom  combined  with  that  of  Pontus  and,  like  the 
latter,  mainly  based  on  a  number  of  Greek  commercial 
towns.  It  was  called  the  kingdom  of  the  Bosporus ;  it  em 
braced  the  modem  Crimea  with  the  opposite  Asiatic  prom 
fWKtory,  and  annually  furnished  to  the  royal  ofaosts  and 
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n^agazinet  200  talents  (£48,000)  and  270,000  busheb  of 
grain.  The  tribes  of  the  steppe  themselves  from  the  north 
slope  of  the  Caucasus  to  the  mouth  of  the  Danube  entered, 
at  least  in  great  part,  into  relations  of  dependence  on,  or 
treaty  with,  the  Pontic  king  and,  if  they  furnished  him  with 
no  other  aid,  afforded  at  any  rate  an  inexhaustible  field  fot 
recruiting  his  armies. 

While  thus  the  most  important  successes  were  gainel 

towards  the  north,  the  king  at  the  same  time 

extended  his  dominions  towards  the  east  and  the 
west.  The  Lesser  Armenia  was  annexed  by  him  and  con- 
verted from  a  dependent  principality  into  an  integral  part 
of  the  Pontic  kingdom :  but  still  more  important  was  the 
dose  connection  which  he  formed  with   the  king  of  the 

Greater  Armenia.  He  not  only  gave  his  daugh- 
witb  ter  Cleopatra  in  marriage  to  Tigranes,  but  it 

^'*"***  was  mainly  through  his  support  that  Tigranes 
shook  off  the  yoke  of  the  Arsacidae  and  took  their  place  in 
Asia.  An  agreement  seems  to  have  been  made  between 
the  two  to  the  effect  that  Tigranes  should  take  in  hand  to 
occupy  Syria  and  the  interior  of  Asia,  and  Mithradates  Asia 
Minor  and  the  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea,  under  promise  of 
mutual  support ;  and  it  was  beyond  doubt  the  more  active 
and  abler  Mithradates  who  brought  about  this  agreement 
with  a  view  to  cover  his  rear  and  to  secure  a  powerful  ally. 
Lastly,  in  Asia  Minor  the  king  turned  his  eyes  towards 

Paphlagonia  and  Cappadocia.*  The  former  was 
MBiaiiad  claimed  on  the  part  of  Pontus  as  having  been 
Jjjgjj®**     bequeathed  by  the  testament  of  the  last  of  the 

Pylaemenidae  to  king  Mithradates  Euergetes: 

*  The  chronologj  of  the  following  events  can  only  be  detcrminod 

Ifiprozimatelj.    Mithradates  Eupator  seems  to  have  practically  entered 

on  the  government  somewhere  about  640;  Sulla's  hiter 

n.  vention  took  place  in  662  (Liv.  Mp.  70)  with  which  accords 

the  calculation  assigning  to  the  Mithradatio  wars  a  period 

of  thirty  years  (662-691)  (Plin.  U.  N.  viL  26,  97).    In  the 

iiUenrml  fell  the  quarrels  as  to  the  Paphlagonian  and  Gappadocian  sno 

with  which  the  bribery  attempted  by  Mithradates  in  Bonn 
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■gainst  this,  however,  legitimate  or  iU^timatc  |Tetenden 
and  Uie  land  itself  protested.  As  to  Cappadocia,  the  Pod 
tie  rulers  had  not  forgotten  that  this  country  and  Capp»' 
docia  on  the  sea  had  heen  formerly  united,  and  continually 
cherished  ideas  of  reunion.  Paphlagonia  was  occupied  by 
I^rithradates  in  concert  with  Nicomedes  king  of  Bithyniai 
with  whom  he  shared  the  land  and  thereby  drew  him  wholly 
over  to  his  interests.  To  cover  in  some  degree  the  manifest 
violation  of  right,  Nicomedes  equipped  one  of  his  sons  with 
the  name  of  Pylaemenes  and  designated  him  as  nominal 
ruler  of  Paphlagonia*  The  policy  of  the  allies  adopted  still 
worse  expedients  in  Gappadocia.  King  Ariarathes  VI.  was 
killed  by  Grordius,  it  was  said  by  the  orders,  at  any  rate  in 
the  interest,  of  Ariarathes'  brother-in-law  Mithradates 
Eupator :  his  young  son  Ariarathes  could  only  meet  the 
encroachments  of  the  king  of  Bithynia  by  means  of  the 
ambiguous  help  of  his  uncle,  in  return  for  which  the  latter 
then  suggested  to  him  that  he  should  allow  the  murderer  of 
his  father,  who 'had  taken  flighty  to  return  to  Gappadocia. 
This  led  to  a  rupture  and  to  war ;  but  when  the  two  armies 
stood  ready  fur  battle,  the  unde  requested  a  previous  con- 
ference with  the  nephew  and  thereupon  cut  down  the.uth 
armed  youth  with  his  own  hand.  Gordius,  the  murderer 
of  the  father,  then  undertook  the  government  by  the  direo 
tions  of  Mithradates ;  and  although  the  indignant  popula 
tion  rose  against  him  and  called  the  younger  son  of  the  last 
king  to  the  throne,  the  latter  was  unable  to  offer  any  per 
manent  resistance  to  the  superior  forces  of  Mithradates. 
The  speedy  death  of  the  youUi  placed  by  the  people  on  the 
throne  gave  to  the  Pontic  king  the  greater  liberty  of  action, 
because  with  that  youth  the  Cappadocian  royal  house  \h> 
eaine  extinct     A   Pseudo-Ariarathes  was  proclaimed  as 

(Diod.  681)  apparently  in  the  flnt  tribmiate  of  Satimiiiivi 
ijf'  in  661  (p.  261)  was  probably  connected.    Marina,  who  left 

Rome  in  666  and  did  not  remain  long  in  the  Eaat,  found 
Kitbnidatea  already  in  C^padoda  and  negotiated  with  him  regarding 
his  aggrenions  {C^adBna.l6;  Flat  ifor.  81) ;  Ariarathet  VL  h«l 
•onseqnontly  been  bj  UiAt  time  put  to  death. 
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nomiiud  regent,  J  uBt  as  had  been  done  in  Pa^Jdagonia ; 
under  whoee  name  Gordius  administered  the  kingdom  as 
lieutenant  of  Mithradates. 

Mightier  than  any  native  monarch  for  many  a  day  had 
been,  Mithradates  bore  rule  alike  over  the  north- 
UiSa^  ern  and  the  southern  shores  of  the  Black  Sea 

and  far  into  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor.  The 
resources  of  the  king  for  war  by  land  and  by  sea  seemed 
immeasurable.  His  recruiting  field  stretched  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Danube  to  the  Caucasus  and  the  Caspian  Sea ; 
Thracians,  Scythians,  Sauromatae,  Bastarnae,  Colchians, 
Iberians  (in  the  modern  Georgia)  crowded  under  his  ban- 
ners ;  above  all  he  recruited  his  war-hosts  £rom  the  brave 
Bastarnae.  For  his  fleet  the  satrapy  of  Colchis  supplied 
him  with  the  most  excellent  timber,  which  was  floated 
down  from  the  Caucasus,  besides  flax,  hemp,  pitch,  and 
wax  ;  pilots  and  oflicers  were  hired  in  Phoenicia  and  Syria. 
The  king,  it  was  said,  had  marched  into  Cappadocia  with 
600  scy  thiMihariots,  10,000  horse,  and  80,000  foot ;  and  he 
bad  by  no  means  mustered  for  this  war  all  his  resources* 
«n  the  absence  of  any  Roman  or  other  naval  power  worth 
Hientioning,  the  Pontic  fleet,  with  Sinope  and  the  ports  of 
the  Crimea  as  its  rallying  points,  had  exclusive  command 
of  the  Black  Sea. 

During  these  aggressions  on  all  sides  and  the  formation 
of  this  imposing  power — the  development  of 
liitimt-     which  occupied  perhaps  a  period  of  twenty  years 


— the  Roman  senate  was  a  patient  on-iooker. 

It  was  passive,  while  one  of  its  dependent  states  became 

developed  into  a  great  military  power,  having  at  command 

Ksiore  than  a  hundred  thousand  armed  men ;  while  the  ruler 

«^  that  state  entered  into  the  closest  connection  with  thr 

t)ew  great  king  of  the  East  who  was  placed  partly  by  his 

^id  at  the  head  of  the  states  in  the  interior  of  Asia ;  while 

kxe  annexed  the  neighbouring  Asiatic  kingdoms  and  princi^ 

t>alities  under  pretexts  which  sounded  almost  like  a  mockery 

of  the  ill-informed  and  far  distant  protecting  power :  while. 

In  fine,  he  even  established  himself  in  Europe  and  ruled  m 

Vol.  III.— 15* 
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king  over  the  Tauric  peninsula,  and  as  lord-pnitector  almosi 
to  the  Macedono-Thracian  frontier.  These  ciroumstanoei 
indeed  formed  the  subject  of  discussion  in  the  senate ;  bul 
when  the  illustrious  corporation  consoled  itself  in  the  affaii 
of  the  Paphlagonian  succession  with  the  fiu^  that  Mithras 
dates  appealed  to  the  testament  and  Nicomedes  to  his 
Pfteudo-Pylaeroenes,  it  was  evidently  not  so  much  deceived 
as  grateful  for  any  pretext  which  spared  it  from  interference. 
Meanwhile  the  complaints  became  daily  more  numerous  and 
more  urgent.  The  princes  of  the  Tauric  Scythians,  whonr 
*  Mithradates  had  driven  from  the  Crimea,  turned  for  help  U 
Rome ;  those  of  the  senators  who  at  all  reflected  on  the 
traditional  maxims  of  Roman  policy  could  not  but  recollect 
that  formerly,  under  circumstances  so  wholly  different,  the 
crossing  of  king  Antiochus  to  Europe  and  the  occupation 
of  the  Thracian  Chersonese  by  his  troops  had  become  the 
signal  for  the  Asiatic  war  (ii.  d09),  and  could  not  but  see 
that  the  occupation  of  the  Tauric  Chersonese  by  the  Pontic 
king  ought  still  less  to  be  tolerated  now.  The 
tion  of  the      scale  was  at  last  turned  by  the  practical  reunion 


of  the  kingdom  of  Cappadocia,  respecting  which, 
moreover,  Nicomedes  of  Bithynia — who  on  his  part  had 
hoped  to  gain  possession  of  Cappadocia  by  another  Pseudo- 
Ariarathes,  and  now  saw  that  the  Pontic  pretender  excluded 
his  own — ^would  not  fail  to  urge  the  Roman  government  to 
intervention.  The  senate  resolved  that  Mithradates  should 
reinstate  the  Scythian  princes — so  far  were  they  driven  out 
of  the  track  of  right  policy  by  their  negligent  style  of  gov- 
enmient,  that  instead  of  supporting  the  Hellenes  against 
the  barbarians  they  had  now  on  the  contrary  to  support  the 
Scythians  against  those  who  were  half  their  countrymen. 
Paphlagonia  was  declared  independent,  and  the  Pseudo- 
Pylaemenes  of  Nicomedes  as  well  as  Mithradates  were 
directed  to  evacuate  the  portions  of  the  country  which  they 
had  oconpiod.  In  like  manner  the  PtMudo-Ariarathes  was 
to  retire  from  Cappadocia,  and,  as  the  representatives  of  tht 
country  refused  the  freed3m  proffered  to  it,  a  king  was  once 
BuUa  Mni       more  to  be  appointed  by  free  popular  electioD 
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2»^9P^       The  decrees  sounded  energetic  enoagh ;  only  it 
was  an  error,  that  instead  of  sending  an  army 
they  directed  the  governor  of  Cilicia,  Lucius  Sulla,  witfc  the 
handful  of  troops  whom  he  commanded  there  against  thi^ 
pirates  and   robbers,  to  interfere  in  Cappadocia.     Fortu 
Bately  the  remembrance  of  the  former  energy  of  the  Ho- 
imuis  defended  their  interests  in  the  East  better  than  the 
exiating  government  did,  and  the  energy  and  versatility  of 
the  governor  supplied  what  the  senate  lacked  in  both  r» 
spects.     Mithradates  kept  back  and  contented  himself  with 
inducing  Tigranes  the  great  king  of  Armenia,  who  held  a 
more  free  position  with  reference  to  the  Romans  than  he 
did,  to  send  troops  to  Cappadocia.     Sulla  quickly  collected 
his  forces  and  the  contingents  of  the  Asiatic  allies,  crossed 
the  Taurus,  and  drove  the  governor  Gordius  along  with  his 
Armenian   auxiliaries    out  of   Cappadocia.      This  proved 
fsfibctual.     Mithradates  yielded  on  all  points ;  Gordius  had 
to  assume  the  blame  of  the  Cappadocian  troubles,  and  the 
Pseudo-Ariarathes  disappeared ;  the  election  of  king,  which 
the  Pontic  faction  had  vainly  attempted  to  direct  towards 
Gordius,  fell  on  the  estimable  Cappadocian  Ariobarzanes. 
When  Sulla  in  following  out  his  expedition  arrived  in 
the  region  of  the  Euphrates,  in  whose  waters 
ta«tb?'''       the  Roman  standards  were   then  for  the  first 
S^^^^ii     time  reflected,  the  Romans  came  for  the  first 
j^Puthi.      i^ijjjg  jjj^Q  contact  with  the  Parthians,  who  in 

consequence  of  the  variance  between  them  and 
Tigranes  had  occasion  to  make  approaches  to  the  Romana. 
On  both  sides  there  seemed  a  feeling  that  it  was  of  some 
moment,  in  this  first  contact  between  the  two  great  powers 
of  the  East  and  the  West,  that  neither  should  renounce  its 
elaims  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  world ;  but  Sulla,  bolder 
llian  the  Parthian  envoy,  assumed  and  maintained  !n  the 
ronferenoe  the  place  of  honour  between  the  king  of  Cappa- 
docia and  the  Parthian  ambassador.  Sulla's  fame  was  more 
increased  by  this  greatly  celebrated  conference  on  the 
Euphrates  than  by  his  victories  in  the  East ;  the  Parthian 
envoy  afterwards  forfeited  his  life  to  his  roaster's  reaen^ 
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meDt    But  for  the  moment  this  coBt&ct  had  no  further  r» 
miJt.    The  other  decrees  of  the  senate  against  Mithradatei 
were  carried  into  effeety  Paphlagonia  was  evacuated,  th( 
restoration  of  the  Scythian  chieftains  was  at  least  protnived 
by  Mithradates;   the  earlier  iiaius  gmo  in  ihe 
East  seemed  to  be  restored  (662)* 
So  it  was  alleged  ;  but  in  (act  there  was  little  trace  oi 
any  real  return  of  the  former  order  of  thingSL 
^^'Iff"^    Scarce  had  Sulla  left  Asia^  when  Tigranes  king 
of  Great  Armenia  fell  upon  Ariobananes  the 
new  king  of  Cappadocia,  expelled  himi  and  re- 
instated in  his  stead  the  Pontic  pretender  Ariarathea.     In 
Bithynia,  where  after  the  death  of  the  old  king 
Nicomedes  II.  (about  6^)  his  son  Nicomedes 
III.  Philopator  had  been  rec<^ized  by  the.  people  and  bj 
the  Roman  senate  as  legitimate  king,  his  younger  brother 
Socrates  came  forward  as  pretender  to  the  crown  and  pos- 
sessed himself  of  the  sovereignty.     It  was  clear  that  the 
real  author  of  the  Cappadocian  as  of  the  Bithynlan  troubles 
was  no  other  than  Mithradates,  although  he  refrained  from 
taking  any  official  part.     Every  one  knew  that  Tigranes 
only  acted  at  his  beck  ;  but  Socrates  also  had  marched  into 
Bithynia  with  Pontic  ti^oops,  and  the  legitimate  king's  life 
was  threatened  by  the  assassins  of  Mithradates.     In  Paph* 
lagonia  the  native  princes  maintained  themselves  in  the  in- 
terior, but  Mithradates  commanded  the  whole  coast  as  fiir 
as  the  Bithynian  frontier,  having  either  reoccupied  these 
districts  by  way  of  supporting  Socrates,  or  having  never 
really  evacuated  thorn.     In  the  Crimea  even  and  the  neigh- 
bouring countries  the  Pontic  king  had  no  thought  of  r^ 
coding,  but  on  the  contrary  carried  his  arms  further  and 
fiirther. 

The  Roman  government,  appealed  to  for  aid  by  the 
amdnias  kings  Ariobarzanes  and  Nicomedes  in  person, 
lent  to  Ada.  despatched  to  Asja  Minor  in  support  of  Lucius 
Cassius  who  was  governor  there  the  consular  Maniuf 
Aquillius,  an  officer  tried  in  the  Cimbrian  and  Sicilian  wan 
lot,  however,  as  general  at  the  head  of  an  army,  but  at 
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in  ambassador — and  directed  the  Asiatic  client  states  and 
Mithradates  in  particular  to  lend  armed  assistance  in  cast 
of  need*  The  result  was  as  it  had  been  two  years  before. 
The  Roman  officer  accomplished  the  commission  entrusted 
to  him  with  the  aid  of  the  small  Roman  corps  which  tha 
governor  of  the  province  of  Asia  had  at  his  disposal,  am* 
tb*  levy  of  the  free  Phrygians  and  Galatians;  king  Nico> 
medea  and  king  Ariobarzanes  again  ascended  their  tottering 
thrones;  Mithradates,  although  under  various  pretexts 
evading  the  summons  to  furnish  contingents,  gave  to  the 
Romans  no  open  resistance ;  on  the  contrary  the 
Bithynian  pretender  Socrates  was  even  put  to 
death  by  his  orders  (664). 

It  was  a  singular  complication.  Mithradates  was  fully 
nwftateof  <5onvinoed  that  he  could  do  nothing  against  the 
SSR|°i^  Romans  in  open  conflict,  and  was  therefore 
twMnwsr  firmly  resolved  not  to  allow  matters  to  come  to 
an  open  rupture  and  war  with  them.  Had  he 
not  been  so  resolved,  there  was  no  more  &vourable  oppor- 
tunity for  beginning  the  struggle  than  the  present :  just  at 
the  time  when  Aquiilius  marched  into  Bithynia  and  Cappa- 
docia,  the  Italian  insurrection  was  at  the  height  of  its  power 
and  might  encourage  even  the  weak  to  declare  against 
Rome;  yet  Mithradates  allowed  the  year  664 
to  pass  without  profiting  by  the  opportunity. 
Nevertheless  he  pursued  with  equal  tenacity  and  activity 
his  plan  of  extending  his  territory  in  Asia  Minor.  This 
strange  combination  of  a  policy  of  peace  at  any  price  with 
a  policy  of  conquest  was  certainly  in  itself  untenable,  and 
wis  simply  a  fresh  proof  that  Mithradates  did  not  belong 
to  the  class  of  genuine  statesmen  ;  he  knew  neither  how  to 
prepare  for  conflict  like  king  Philip  nor  how  to  submit  like 
king  Attains,  but  in  the  true  style  of  a  sultan  was  perpetu- 
ally fluctuating  between  a  greedy  desire  of  conquest  and  the 
sense  of  his  own  weakness.  But  even  in  this  point  of  view 
his  proceedings  can  only  be  understood,  when  we  recoiled 
that  Mithradates  had  become  acqumnted  by  twenty  years' 
experience  with  the  Reman  policy  of  th&t  day.     Ho  knew 
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very  well  that  the  Boman  government  were  fiu*  from  de 
■ITOU8  of  war:  that  they  in  fact^  looking  to  the  serioui 
danger  with  lihich  their  rule  was  threatened  by  the  rise  of 
any  general  of  reputation,  and  with  the  fresh  remembranof 
of  the  Cimbrian  war  and  Marius,  dreaded  war  still  more  il 
possible  than  he  did  himself.  He  acted  accordingly.  lU 
was  not  afraid  to  demean  himself  in  a  way  which  would 
have  given  to  any  energetic  government  not  fettered  by 
selfish  considerations  manifold  ground  and  occasion  for  d»> 
daring  war;  but  he  csrefully  avoided  any  open  rupture 
which  would  have  placed  the  senate  under  the  necessity  of 
declaring  it.  As  soon  as  men  appeared  to  be  in  earnest  he 
drew  back,  before  Sulla  as  weil  as  before  Aquillius;  he 
hoped,  doubtless,  that  he  would  not  always  be  confronted 
by  energetic  generals,  that  he  too  would,  as  well  as  Jugur- 
tha,  &11  in  with  his  Scaurus  or  Albinus.  It  must  be  owned 
that  this  hope  was  not  without  reason ;  although  the  very 
example  of  Jugurtha  had  on  the  other  hand  shown  how 
foolish  it  was  to  confound  the  bribery  of  a  Roman  com- 
mander and  the  corruption  of  a  Roman  army  with  the  con- 
quest of  the  Roman  people. 
Thus  matters  stood  between  peace  and  war,  and  looked 
quite  as  if  they  would  remun  long  in  the  same 
brfngiiSoat  indecisive  position.  But  it  was  not  the  inten- 
^^'  tion  of  Aquillius  to  allow  this ;  and,  as  he  could 

not  compel  his  government  to  declare  war  against  Mithra- 
dates,  he  made  use  of  Nicomedes  for  that  pui^ 
pose.  The  latter,  who  was  under  the  power  of 
the  Roman  general  and  was,  moreover,  his  debtor  for  tha 
accumulated  war  expenses  and  for  sums  promised  to  the 
general  in  person,  could  not  avoid  complying  with  the  sug* 
gestion  that  he  slould  begin  war  with  Mithradates.  Tlit 
declaration  of  war  by  Bithynia  took  place ;  but,  even  when 
the  vessels  of  Nicomedes  closed  the  Bosporus  against  those 
of  Fontus,  and  his  troops  marched  into  the  frontier  districts 
of  Pontus  and  laid  waste  the  region  of  Amastris,  Mithra^ 
dates  remained  still  unshaken  in  his  policy  of  peace ;  in^ 
stead  of  driving  Ihe  Bithynians  over  the  frontier,  he  lodged 
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a  complaint  with  the  Roman  envoys  and  asked  them  €  Jthei 
to  mediate  or  to  allow  him  the  privil^o  of  self-defence. 
But  he  was  informed  by  Aquillius,  that  he  must  under  all 
olrcamdtauces  refrain  from  war  against  Nieomedes.  That 
indeed  was  plain.  They  had  employed  exactly  the  same 
policy  against  Carthage ;  they  allowed  the  victim  to  be  set 
upon  by  the  Roman  hounds  and  forbade  its  defending  itself 
against  them.  Mithradates  reckoned  himself  lost,  just  as 
the  Girthaginians  had  done;  but,  while  the  Phoenicians 
yielded  from  despair,  the  king  of  Sinope  did  the  very  oppo* 
site  and  assembled  his  troops  and  ships.  ^  Does  not  even 
he  who  must  succumb,"  he  is  reported  to  have  said,  '^d^ 
fend  himself  against  the  robber  1 "  His  son  Ariobarzanes 
received  orders  to  advance  into  Cappadocia ;  a  message  was 
sent  once  more  to  the  Roman  envoys  to  inform  them  of  the 
step  to  which  necessity  had  driven  the  king,  and  to  demand 
their  ultimatum.  It  was  to  the  effect  which  was  to  be 
anticipated.  Although  neither  the  Roman  senate  nor  king 
Mithradates  nor  king  Nieomedes  had  desired  the 
rupture,  Aquillius  desired  it  and  war  ensued 
(end  of  665). 

Mithradates  prosecuted  the  political  and  military  prepa- 
rations for  the  passage  of  arms  thus  forced  upon 
vSSiS^         him  with  all  his  characteristic  energy.     First 
datair^  of  all  he  drew  closer  his  alliance  with  Tigranes 

king  of  Armenia,  and  obtained  from  him  the 
promise  of  an  auxiliary  army  which  was  to  march  into 
western  Asia  and  to  take  possession  of  the  soil  there  for 
king  Mithradates  and  of  the  moveable  property  for  king 
Tigranes.  The  Parthian  king,  offended  by  the  haughty  car- 
riage of  Sulla,  though  not  exactly  coming  forward  as  an 
antagonist  to  the  Romans,  did  not  act  as  their  ally.  To  the 
Greeks  the  king  endeavoured  to  present  himself  in  the  char- 
acter of  Philip  and  Perseus,  as  the  defender  of  the  Greek 
nation  aga/'nst  the  alien  yoke  of  the  Romans.  Pontic  en- 
voys were  sent  to  the  king  of  Egypt  and  to  the  last  rem* 
aant  of  free  Greece,  the  league  of  the  Cretan  cities,  and 
adjured  those  for  whom  Rome  had  already  forged  her  chainf 
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to  rise  now  at  the  last  moment  and  saye  Hellenic  nation 
ality ;  the  attempt  was  in  the  case  of  Crete  at  least  not 
wholly  in  vain,  and  numerous  Cretans  took  service  in  the 
Pontic  army.  Hopes  were  entertained  that  the  leaser  and 
least  of  the  protected  states — ^Numidia,  Syria,  the  HeUenk 
republics — would  successively  rebel,  and  that  the  provinces 
would  revolt,  particularly  western  Asia,  the  victim  <^  iin* 
bounded  oppression.  Efforts  were  made  to  excite  a  Thrn^ 
eian  rising,  and  even  to  arouse  Macedonia  to  revolt.  Piracy, 
which  even  previously  was  flourishing,  was  now  everywhere 
let  loose  as  a  most  welcome  ally,  and  with  alarming  rapid* 
ity  squadrons  of  corsairs,  calling  themselves  Pontic  priva- 
teers, filled  the  Mediterranean  ^  and  wide.  With  eager- 
ness and  delight  accounts  were  received  of  the  commotions 
among  the  Roman  burgesses,  and  of  the  Italian  insurreo- 
tion  subdued  yet  far  from  extinguished.  No  direct  reli^ 
tions,  however,  were  formed  with  the  discontented  and  the 
insurgents  in  Italy  ;  except  that  a  foreign  corps  armed  and 
organized  in  the  Roman  fashion  was  created  in  Asia,  the 
flower  of  which  consisted  of  Roman  and  Italian  refugees. 
Forces  like  those  of  Mithradates  had  not  been  seen  in  Asia 
since  the  Persian  wars.  The  statements  that,  leaving  out 
of  account  the  Armenian  auxiliary  army,  he  took  the  field 
with  250,000  infantry  and  40,000  cavalry,  and  that  300 
Pontic  decked  and  100  open  vessels  put  to  sea,  seem  not 
too  exaggerated  in  the  case  of  a  warlike  sovereign  who  had 
at  his  disposal  the  numberless  inhabitants  of  the  steppes. 
His  generals,  particularly  the  brothers  Nooptolemus  and 
Archelaus,  were  experienced  and  cautious  Greek  captains ; 
among  the  soldiers  of  the  king  there  was  no  want  of  bravs 
men  who  despised  death ;  and  the  armour  glittering  with 
gold  and  silver  and  the.  rich  dresses  of  the  Scythians  and 
Medes  mingled  gaily  with  the  bronze  and  steel  of  the  Greek 
troopers.  No  unity  of  military  organization,  it  is  true, 
bound  together  these  party-coloured  masses ;  the  army  of 
Mithradates  was  just  one  of  tiiose  unwieldy  Asiatic  wai 
machines,  which  had  so  often  already— on  the  last  ooca8i<ni 
exactly  a  century   before  at  Magnesia — succumbed  to  i 
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superior  militiiry  organization ;  but  still  the  East  was  U 
aunns  against  the  Romans,  while  in  the  westei  a  half  of  the 
empire  also  matters  looked  far  from  peaceful. 

However  much  it  was  in  itself  a  political  necessity  for 
Rome  to  declare  war  against  Mithradates,  yet 
iJJfJ^JI^  the  particular  moment  was  as  unhappily  choscin 
SSLil,^'^  **  possible ;  and  for  this  reason  it  is  very  proU 
able  that  Manius  Aquillius  brought  about  the 
mptitre  between  Rome  and  Mithradates  at  this  precise  time 
primarily  from  a  selfish  view  to  his  own  interest.  For  the 
moment  they  had  no  other  troops  at  their  disposal  in  Asia 
than  the  small  Roman  division  under  Lucius  Cassius  and  the 
militia  of  western  Asia,  and,  owing  to  the  military  and 
financial  distress  in  which  they  were  placed  at  home  in  con- 
sequence of  the  insun^ectionary  war,  a  Roman  army  could 
^  not  in  the  most  favourable  cose  land  in  Asia 

before  the  summer  of  666.  Hitherto  the  Ro« 
man  magistrates  there  had  a  difficult  position ;  but  they 
hoped  to  protect  the  Roman  province  and  to  be  able  to  hold 
their  ground  as  they  stood — the  Bithynian  army  under  king 
Nioomedes  in  its  position  taken  up  in  the  previous  year  in 
tiie  Paphlagonian  territory  between  Amastris  and  Sinope, 
and  the  divisions  under  Lucius  Cassius,  Manius  Aquillius, 
and  Quintus  Oppius,  farther  back  in  the  Bithynian,  Crala- 
tian,  and  Cappadocian  territories,  while  the  Bithyno-Roman 
fleet  continued  to  blockade  the  Bosporus. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  spring  of  666  Mithradates  as- 
sumed the  ofiensive.  On  a  tributary  of  the 
SkhrsdatM  H&lys>  ^ho  Amnias  (near  the  modem  Tesch 
JJJjS^mr  KOpri),  the  Pontic  vanguard  of  cavalry  and 
'  ight^armed  troops  encountered  the  Bithynian 
army,  and  notwithstanding  its  very  superior  numbers  so 
broke  it  at  the  first  onset  that  the  beaten  arnay  dispersed 
and  the  camp  and  military  chest  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
victors.  It  was  mainly  tc  Neoptolemus  and  Ardielaus  that 
the  king  was  indebted  for  this  brilliant  success.  The  far 
more  wretched  Asiatic  militia,  stationed  farther  back,  ther» 
apon  gave  themselves  up  as  van.'\uished,  even  before  they 
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eucountered  the  enemy ;  when  the  generals  of  Mithraditei 
approached  them,  they  dispersed.  A  Roman  division  was 
defeated  in  Cappadocia ;  Cassius  sought  to  keep  Uie  field  in 
Phrygia  with  the  militia,  but  he  discharged  it  again  without 
venturing  on  a  battle,  and  threw  himself  with  his  few  trusts 
worthy  troops  into  the  towns  on  the  upper  Maeander,  paiv 
ticularly  into  Apamea.  Oppius  in  like  manner  evacuated 
Pamphylia  and  shut  himself  up  in  the  Phrygian  Laodicea ; 
Aquillius  was  overtaken  while  retreating  at  the  Sangariua 
in  the  Bithynian  territory,  and  so  totally  defeated  that  he 
lost  his  camp  and  had  to  seek  refuge  at  Pergamus  in  the 
Roman  province;  the  latter  also  was  soon  oveminy  and 
Pergamus  itself  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  king,  as  likewise 
the  Bosporus  and  the  ships  that  were  there.  After  each 
victory  Mithradates  had  dismissed  all  the  prisoners  belong- 
ing to  the  militia  of  Asia  Minor,  and  had  neglected  no  step 
to  raise  to  a  higher  pitch  the  national  sympathies  that  were 
from  the  first  directed  towards  him.  Now  the  whole  coun- 
try as  far  as  the  Maeander  was  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
fortresses  in  his  power ;  and  news  at  the  same  time  arrived, 
that  a  new  revolution  had  broken  out  at  Rome,  that  the 
consul  Sulla  destined  to  act  against  Mithradates  had  instead 
of  embarking  for  Asia  marched  on  Rome,  that  the  most 
celebrated  Roman  generals  were  fighting  battles  with  each 
other  in  order  to  settle  to  whom  the  chief  command  in  the 
Asiatic  war  should  belomr.  Rome  seemed  zeal- 
maD  move-  ously  employed  in  the  work  of  self-destruction  : 
*"**  it  is  no  wonder  that,  though  even  now  minori- 
ties everywhere  adhered  to  Rome,  the  great  body  of  the 
natives  of  Asia  Minor  joined  the  Pontic  king.  Ilellenei 
and  Asiatics  united  in  the  rejoicing  which  welcomed  the 
deliverer ;  it  was  usual  to  compliment  the  king,  in  whom 
as  in  the  divine  conqueror  of  the  Indians  Asia  and  Hellas 
once  more  found  a  common  meeting* point,  under  the  name 
of  the  new  Dionysus.  The  cities  and  islands  sent  messen 
gers  to  meet  him,  wherever  he  went,  and  to  invite  **  th« 
delivering  god  "  to  visit  them  ;  and  in  festal  attire  the  citi* 
Kens  flocked  forth  in  front  of  their  gates  to  receive  him 
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Seyeral  places  delivered  the  Roman  officers  sojourning 
among  them  in  chains  to  the  king ;  Laodioea  thus  surreu* 
dered  Quintus  Oppius,  the  commandant  of  the  town,  and 
Mjtilene  in  Lesbos  the  consular  Manius  Aquillius.*  Thi 
whole  fury  of  the  barbarian,  who  gets  the  man  before  whom 
be  has  trembled  into  his  power,  discharged  itself  on  the  un- 
happy author  of  the  war.  The  aged  man  was  led  throu^ 
out  Asia  Minor,  sometimes  on  foot  chained  to  a  powerful 
mounted  Bastamian,  sometimes  bound  on  an  ass  and  pro- 
claiming his  own  name;  and,  when  at  length  the  pitiful 
spectacle  again  arrived  at  the  royal  quarters  in  Pergamus, 
by  the  king's  orders  molten  gold  was  poured  down  his 
throat — in  order  to  satiate  his  avarice,  which  had  really 
occasioned  the  war — till  he  expired  in  torture. 

But  the  king  was  not  content  with  this  savage  mockery, 
Q^^  which  alone  suffices  to  erase  the  name  of  its 

iMudfrop      author  from  the  roll  of  true  nobility.     From 

Kphesiu  uxr       _, 

ftgnarai  £phesus  king  Mithradates  issued  orders  to  ail 
the  governors  and  cities  dependent  on  him  to 
put  to  death  on  one  and  the  same  day  all  Italians  residing 
within  their  bounds,  whether  free  or  slaves,  without  distinc- 
tion of  sex  or  age,  and  on  no  account,  under  severe  penal- 
ties, to  aid  any  of  the  proscribed  to  escape ;  to  cast  forth 
the  corpses  of  the  slain  as  a  prey  to  the  birds ;  to  confiscate 
their  property  and  to  hand  over  one  half  of  it  to  the  mur- 
dererSy  and  the  other  half  to  the  king.  The  horrible  orders 
were— excepting  in  a  few  districts,  such  as  the  island  of  Cos 
—punctually  executed,  and  eighty,  or  according  to  other 
tooounts  one  hundred  and  fifty,  thousand — if  not  innocent^ 
■t  least  defenceless — ^men,  women,  and  children  were  slaugh- 
tered in  cold  blood  in  one  day  in  Asia  Minor ;  a  fearful 
execution,  in  which  the  good  opportunity  of  getting  rid  of 
debts  and  the  Asiatic  servile  willingness  to  perform  anj 
executioner's  office  at  the  bidding  of  the  sultan  had  at  leasl 
as  much  part  as  the  comparatively  noble  feeling  of  revenge; 

*  Retribution  came  upon  the  authors  of  the  arrest  and  surrender  of 
▲quUlios  twenty-five  years  afterwards,  when  after  Mithradates'  detti 
Ua  son  Phainioes  banded  them  over  to  the  Bomans. 
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In  a  political  point  of  view  this  measure  was  not  cnly  wHk 
out  any  rational  object — for  its  financial  purpose  ml^t  have 
been  attained  without  this  bloody  edict,  and  the  natives  of 
Ana  Minor  were  not  to  be  driven  into  warlike  seal  ev«ii  by 
the  oonsciousness  of  the  most  blood-stained  guilts— but  «v«n 
opposed  to  the  king's  designs,  for  ou  the  one  hand  it  wm? 
pelled  the  Roman  senate,  so  &r  as  it  was  still  capable  of 
Clergy  at  all,  to  an  energetic  prosecution  of  the  war,  and 
on  the  other  hand  it  struck  at  cot  the  Boraans  merely,  but 
(he  king's  natural  allies  as  well,  the  noD-lioman  Italians. 
This  Ephesian  massacre  was  altogether  a  mere  meaningless 
act  of  brutally  blind  revenge,  which  obtains  s  &lse  senb 
blance  of  grandeur  simply  through  the  colossal  proportions 
in  which  the  character  of  sultanic  rule  was  here  displayed. 

The  king's  views  altogether  grew  high ;  he  had  begun 
the  war  from  despair,  but  the  unexpectedly  easy 
SS^Sr1S^6  victory  and  the  non-arrival  of  the  dreaded  Sulla 
^J^J^]^  occasioned  a  transition  to  the  most  highflown 
hopes.  He  made  western  Asia  his  home ;  Per- 
gamus  the  seat  of  the  Roman  governor  became  his  new 
capital,  the  old  kingdom  of  Sinope  was  handed  over  to  the 
king's  son  Mithradates  to  be  administered  as  a  viceroy  ship ; 
Cappadocia,  Phrygia,  Bithynia  were  oi^anized  as  Pontic 
satrapies.  The  grandees  of  the  empire  and  the  king's 
favourites  were  loaded  with  rich  gifts  and  fiefs,  and  not  only 
were  the  arrears  of  taxes  remitted,  but  exemption  from 
taxation  for  five  years  was  promised,  to  all  the  communities 
— a  measure  which  was  as  much  a  mistake  as  the  massacre 
of  the  Romans,  if  the  king  expected  thereby  to  lecure  the 
fidelity  of  the  inhabitants  of  Asia  Minor. 

The  king's  treasury  was,  no  doubt,  copiously  replenished 
otherwise  by  the  immense  sums  which  accrued  from  the 
property  of  the  Italians  and  other  confiscations;  for  instuios 
in  Cos  alone  800  talents  (£195,000)  which  the  Jews  had 
deposited  there  were  carried  off  by  Mithradates.  The 
northern  portion  of  Asia  Minor  and  most  of  the  islands 
belonging  to  it  were  in  the  king's  power ;  except  the  petty 
Paphlagonian  dynasts,  there  was  hardly  a  district  wbic^ 
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•till  adhered  to  Rome ;  the  whole  Aegean  Sea  waj  oom* 
Biiiodad  by  his  fleets.  The  south-west  alone,  the  city*leogu€t 
of  CSaria  and  Lycia  and  the  city  of  Rhode v,  resisted  him. 
In  CSaria,  no  doubt,  Strat<Hiicea  was  reduced  by  force  of 
arms;  but  Magnesia  on  the  Maeander  successfully  with- 
vlood  a  severe  siege,  in  which  Mithradate^s'  ablest  officer 
Arohelaus  was  defeated  and  wounded.  Rhodes,  the  asylum 
of  the  Romans  who  had  escaped  from  Asia  with  the  gov* 
amor  Lucius  Cassius  among  them,  was  assailed  on  the  part 
of  Mithradates  by  sea  and  land  with  immense  superiority 
of  force.  But  his  sailors,  courageously  as  they  did  their 
duty  under  the  eyes  of  the  king,  were  awkward  novices, 
and  so  Rhodian  squadrons  vanquished  those  of  Pont  us  four 
times  as  strong  and  returned  home  with  captured  vessels. 
By  land  also  the  siege  made  no  progress ;  afler  a  part  of 
the  works  had  been  destroyed,  Mithradates  abandoned  the 
enterprise,  and  the  important  island  as  well  as  the  mainland 
opposite  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Romans. 

But  not  only  was   the  Asiatic  province  occupied  by 

Mithradates    almost   without   defending    itself, 

rionof  chiefly  through  the  Sulpician  revolution  break* 

^"^^  ing  out  at  a  most  unfavourable  time ;  Mithra* 

dates  even  directed  an  attack   against  Europe.     Already 

since  662  the  neighbours  of  Macedonia  on  her 

northern  and  eastern  frontier  had  been  renewing 

their  incursions  with  remarkable  ardour  and  perseverance ; 

^   g^  in  the  years  664,  665  the  Thracians  overran 


.  ^       Macedonia  and  all  Epirus  and   plundered  the 


tke  na^  temple  of  Dodona.  Still  more  singular  was  the 
circumstance,  that  with  these  movements  was 
<3on»bined  a  renewed  attempt  to  place  a  pretender  on  the 
Macedonian  throne  in  the  person  of  one  Euphenes.  Mith* 
••dates,  who  by  way  of  the  Crimea  maintained  connections 
with  the  Thracians,  was  hardly  a  istranger  to  all  these 
«¥ents.  The  praetor  Gains  Sentius  defended  himself,  it  is 
true,  against  these  intruders  with  the  aid  of  the  Thracian 
l>eBthdetae ;  but  it  was  not  long  before  mightier  opponents 
nme  against  hin.     Mithradates,  carried  away  by  his  auo 
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108.  had  formed  the  bold  resolution  that  he  would,  lika 
Antiochus,  bring  the  war  for  the  sovereignty  of  Asia  to  a 
tleoision  in  Greece,  and  had  by  land  and  sea  directed  thither 
rhnoeond  ^^^  flower  of  his  troops.  His  son  Ariarathes 
iCMedonia  penetrated  from  Thrace  into  the  weakly-defend 
ihePw^tij       ed  Macedonia,  subduing  the  country  as  he  ad» 

vanced  and  parcelling  it  into  Pontic  satrapies^ 
Abdera  and  Philippi  became  the  principal  bases  for  tho 

operations  of  the  Pontic  arms  in  Europei  The 
fleet  in  the  Pontic  fleet,  commanded  by  Mithradates'  best 
^**°'  general  Archelaus,  appeared  in  the  Aegean  Sea, 
where  scarce  a  Roman  sail  was  to  be  found,  Delos,  the 
emporium  of  the  Roman  commerce  in  those  waters,  was 
occupied  and  nearly  20,000  men,  mostly  Italians,  were 
massacred  there;  Euboea  suffered  a  similar  fate;  all  the 
islands  to  the  east  of  the  Malean  promontory  were  soon  in 
the  hands  of  the  enemy  ;  they  might  proceed  to  attack  the 
mainland  itself  The  assault,  no  doubt,  which  the  Pontic 
fleet  made  from  Euboea  on  the  important  Demetrias,  was 
repelled  by  Bruttius  Sura,  the  brave  lieutenant  of  the  gov* 
emor  of  Macedonia,  with  his  handful  of  troops  and  a  few 
vessels  hurriedly  collected,  and  he  even  occupied  the  island 
of  Sciathus;  but  he  could  not  prevent  the  enemy  from 
establishing  himself  in  Greece  proper. 

There  Mithradates  carried  on  his  operations  not  only  by 

arms,  but  at  the  same  time  by  national  propa- 
prooeedinge  gandism.  His  chief  instrument  for  Athena  waa 
°  one  Aristion,  by  birth  an  Attic  alavei  by  pro> 

fession  formerly  a  teacher  of  the  Epicurean  philoaophy 
now  a  minion  of  Mithradates ;  an  excellent  master  of  per« 
Fuasion,  who  by  the  brilliant  career  which  he  pnrsued  al 
court  knew  how  to  dazzle  the  mob,  and  gravely  to  asaura 
them  that  help  was  already  on  the  way  to  Mithradates  finoni 
Carthage,  which  had  'been  for  about  sixty  years  lying  ia 
ruins.  These  addresses  of  the  new  Pericles  and  the  prom 
ise  of  Mithradates  to  restore  to  the  Athenians  tha  island  of 
Delos  which  they  ha^l  formerly  possessed  were  so  far  eilRsc^ 
ual   that,  while  the   few   persons  possessed   of  judgreenf 
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escaped  from  Athens,  tne  mob  and  one  or  two  literati  wh:>ee 
heads  were  turned  formally  renounced  the  Roman  rule.  So 
the  ex-philosopher  became  a  despot  who,  supported  by  hit 
bands  of  Pontic  mercenaries,  commenced  an  in&mous  and 
bloody  rule ;  and  the  Piraeeus  was  converted  into  a  Pontic 
harbour.  As  soon  as  the  troops  of  M ithradates  gained  a 
footing  on  the  Greek  continent,  most  of  the  small  free  states 
— >the  Achaeans,  Laconians,  Boeotians — as  far  as  Thessaly 
joined  them.  Sura,  after  having  drawn  some  reinforce- 
ments from  Macedonia,  advanced  into  Boeotia  to  bring  help 
to  the  besieged  Thespiae,  and  engaged  in  conflicts  with 
Archelaus  and  Aristion  during  three  days  at  Chaeronea ; 
bat  they  led  to  no  decision  and  Sura  was  obliged  to  retire 
_  when  the  Pontic  reinforcements  from  the  Pelo- 

M.    87. 

ponnesus  approached  (end  of  666,  beg.  of  667), 
So  commanding  was  the  position  of  Mithradates,  par- 
ticularly by  sea,  that  an  embassy  of  Italian  insurgents  in- 
vited him  to  make  an  attempt  to  land  in  italy  ;  but  their 
cause  was  already  by  that  time  lost,  and  the  king  rejected 
the  suggestion. 

The  position  of  the  Roman  government  began  to  be 

critical.     Asia  Minor  and  Hellas  were  wholly, 

of  the  Bo-       Macedonia    to   a   considerable    extent,   in    the 


enemy's  hands ;  by  sea  the  Pontic  flag  ruled 
without  a  rival.  Then  there  was  the  Italian  insurrection, 
which,  though  baffled  on  the  whole,  still  held  the  undisputed 
command  of  wide  districts  of  Italy ;  the  barely  hushed 
revolution,  which  threatened  every  moment  to  break  out 
afresh  and  more  formidably  ;  and,  lastly,  the  alarming  com- 
mercial and  monetary  crisis  (p.  312)  occasioned  by  the  in- 
ternal troubles  of  Italy  and  the  enormous  losses  of  the 
Asiatic  capitalists,  and  the  want  of  trustworthy  troopiL 
Hie  government  would  have  required  three  armies,  to  keep 
dcwn  the  revolution  in  Rome,  to  crush  complete!}  the  in- 
sorrection  in  Italy,  and  to  wage  war  in  Asia;  it  )iad  but 
one,  that  of  Sulla ;  for  the  northern  army  was,  imtier  the 
untrustworthy  Gnaeus  Strabo.  simply  an  additional  embar- 
rassment.    Sulla  had  to  choose  which  of  these  three  taski 
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he  would  underUike ;  he  decided,  as  we  have  seen  &r  tht 
Afiiatio  war.  It  was  no  trifling  matter — we  should  perhi^ 
say,  it  was  a  great  act  of  patriotism — that  in  this  oonflid 
between  the  general  interest  of  his  country  and  the  special 
interest  of  his  party  the  former  retained  the  ascendancy  | 
ard  that  Sulla,  in  spite  of  the  dangers  which  his  lemova 
ft  om  Italy  involved  for  his  Constitution  and  his  party,  land 
ed  in  Jie  spring  of  667  on  the  coast  of  Epirus. 
Sui]»*»  But  he  came  not,  as  Roman  commanders-in-chief 

'*  had  been  wont  to  make  their  appearance  in  the 
East.  That  his  army  of  five  legions  or  of  at  most  80,000 
men,*  was  little  stronger  than  an  ordinary  consular  army, 
was  the  least  element  of  difference.  Formerly  in  the 
Eastern  wars  a  Roman  fleet  had  never  been  wanting,  and 
nad  in  fact  without  exception  commanded  the  sea ;  Sulla, 
sent  to  reconquer  two  continents  and  the  islands  of  the 
Aegean,  arrived  without  a  single  vessel  of  war.  Formerly 
the  general  had  brought  with  him  a  full  chest  and  drawn 
the  greatest  portion  of  his  supplies  by  sea  from  home; 
Sulla  came  with  empty  hands — for  the  sums  raised  with 
difficulty  for  the  campaign  of  666  were  expend- 
ed in  Italy — and  found  himself  exclusively  left 
to  depend  on  requisitions.  Formerly  the  general  had  found 
his  only  opponent  in  the  enemy's  camp,  and  since  the  close 
of  the  struggle  between  the  orders  political  Actions  had 
without  exception  been  united  in  opposing  the  public  foe ; 
but  Romans  of  note  fought  under  the  standards  of  Mithra- 
dates,  large  districts  of  Italy  desired  to  enter  into  alliance 
with  him,  and  it  was  at  least  doubtful  whether  the  demo* 
eratic  party  would  follow  the  glorious  example  that  Sulls 
had  set  before  it,  and  keep  truce  with  him  so  long  as  he  was 
fighting  against  the  Asiatic  king.  But  the  vigorous  gen^ 
ral,  who  had  to  contend  with  all  these  embarrassments,  was 
not  accustomed  to  trouble  himself  about  more  remote  oan- 

*  We  must  tccoUett  that  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Social  War  tbt 
kgton  had  at  leaat  not  more  than  half  the  niunber  of  men  which  it  hii 
proTiooalj,  at  it  was  no  *onaer  aooompanied  bj  Italian  condogen^ 
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gen  before  finishing  the  task  immediately  in  hand.  When 
his  proposals  of  peace  addressed  to  the  king,  which  sul^ 
stantially  amounted  to  a  restoration  of  the  state  of  matters 
before  the  war,  met  with  no  acceptance,  he  advanced  just  as 
he  had  landed,  from  the  harbours  of  Epirus  to 

ip**i-  Boeotia,  defeated  the  generals  of  the  enemy 
Archelaus  and  Aristion  there  at  Mount  Tilphossium,  and 
after  that  victory  possessed  himself  almost  without  resist* 
anoe  of  the  whole  Grecian  mainland  with  the  exception  of 
the  fortresses  of  Athens  and  the  Piraeeus,  into  which  Aris- 
tion and  Archelaus  had  thrown  themselves,  and  which  he 
failed  to  carry  by  a  coup  de  main.  A  Roman  division  under 
Lucius  Hortensius  occupied  Thessaly  and  made  incursions 
into  Maoedonia;  another  under  Munatius  stationed  itself 
before  Chalcis,  to  keep  off  the  enemy's  corps  under  Neopto- 
lemus  in  Euboea ;  Sulla  himself  formed  a  camp  at  Eleusis 
and  Megara,  from  which  he  commanded  Greece  and  the 
Peloponnesus,  and  prosecuted  the  siege  of  the  city  and  hai^ 
hour  of  Athens.  The  Hellenic  cities,  governed  as  they 
always  were  by  their  immediate  fears,  submitted  uncondi- 
tionally to  the  Romans,  and  were  glad  when  they  were 
allowed  to  ransom  themselves  from  more  severe  punish- 
ment by  supplying  provisions  and  men  and  paying  fines. 

The  sieges  in  Attica  advanced  less  rapidly,  Sulla  found 
Protracted  himself  compelled  to  prepare  all  sorts  of  heavy 
^•o*  besieging  implements  for  which  the  trees  of  the 

the  PI-  Academy  and  the  Lyceum  had  to  supply  the 

timber.  Archelaus  conducted  the  defence  with 
equal  vigour  and  judgment;  he  armed  the  crews  of  his 
vessels,  and  thus  reinforced  repelled  the  attacks  of  the  Ro- 
mans with  superior  strength  and  made  frequent  and  not 
•eUom  successful  sorties.  The  Pontic  army  of  Dromi- 
ehaetes  advancing  to  the  relief  of  the  city  was  defeated 
under  the  walls  of  Athens  by  the  Romans  after  a  severe 
ttru^le,  in  which  Sulla's  brave  legate  Lucius  Liciniua 
Murena  particularly  distinguished  himself;  but  the  siege 
did  not  on  that  account  advance  more  rapidly.  From 
Bfacedonia,  where  the  Cappadocians  had  meanwhile  defi- 

voL.  HI— 16 
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nilety  establisbed  themselvet,  {denUAil  and  regukr  rappUei 
arrived  bj  sea^  whioh  Sulla  was  not  In  a  oonditioa  to  out 
off  from  the  harbour-fortreas ;  in  Athens  no  doubt  proTfr 
sioDS  were  beginning  to  &il,  but  from  the  proidmitj  of  the 
two  fortresses  Archelaus  was  enabled  to  make  yariooB 
attempts  to  throw  quantities  of  grain  into  Atbensi  wfaleh 
were  not  wholly  unsuooessful.  So  the  winter 
of  667-S  passed  away  tediously  without  reaaMk 
As  soon  as  the  season  allowed,  Sulla  threw  himself  wHk 
▼ehemenoe  on  the  Piraeeus ;  he  in  £ust  succeeded  by  vaam 
siles  and  mines  in  making  a  breach  in  part  of  the  strong 
walls  of  Pericles,  and  immediately  the  Romans  advanced 
to  the  assault;  but  it  was  repulsed,  and  on  ita  being  re- 
newed crescent-shaped  entrenchments  were  found  constructs 
ed  behind  the  ^len  walls,  from  which  the  invaders  found 
themselves  assailed  on  three  sides  with  roisules  and  com* 
pelled  to  retire.  Sulla  then  abandoned  the  siege,  and  con* 
tented  himself  with  a  blockade.  In  the  meanwhile  the  pro- 
visions in  Athens  were  wholly  exhausted ;  the  garrison 
attempted  to  procure  a  capitulation,  but  Sulla  sent  back 
their  fluent  envoys  with  the  hint  that  he  stood  before  them 
not  as  a  student  but  as  a  general,  and  would  accept  only 
unconditional  surrender.  When  Aristion,  well  knowing 
what  fate  was  in  store  for  him,  delayed  compliance,  the 
ladders  were  applied  and  the  city,  hardly  any  longer  de- 
fended, was  taken  by  storm  (1  March  6d8). 
Athens  Aristion    threw    himself   into    the    Acropolis, 

where  he  soon  afterwards  surrendered.  Hie 
Roman  general  left  the  soldiery  to  murder  and  plunder  in 
the  captured  city  and  the  more  considerable  ringleaders  of 
the  revolt  to  be  executed ;  but  the  city  itself  obtained  back 
from  him  its  liberty  and  its  possessions — even  Delos,  whieb 
had  just  been  presented  to  it  by  Mithradates — and  was  thus 
once  more  saved  by  its  illustrious  dead. 

The  Epicurean  schoolmaster  had  thus  been  vanquished ; 

but  the  position  of  Sulla  remained  in  the  highest 

Mfttttmof      degree  difficult,  and  even  desperate.     He  had 

now  been  more  than  a  year  in  the  field  withovl 
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kttting  advaneed  a  step  worth  mentioning;  a  single  port 
mocked  all  his  ezertionsy  while  Asia  was  utterlj  left  to 
itself,  and  the  conquest  of  Macedonia  by  Mithradates'  lieu- 
tenants had  recently  be^i  completed  by  the  capture  of 
rt  of  ft  AmphipoUs.  W  ithout  a  fleet— it  was  becoming 
daily  more  apparent-^it  was  not  only  impossi* 
Ue  to  seoore  his  communications  and  supplies  in  presence 
of  the  ships  of  the  enemy  and  the  numerous  pirates,  but 
imposnble  to  recover  even  the  Piraeeus,  to  say  nothing  of 
Asia  and  the  islands ;  and  yet  it  was  difficult  to  see  how 
ships  of  war  were  to  be  got.  As  early  as  the 
winter  of  667-8  Sulla  had  despatched  one  of 
his  ablest  and  most  expert  officers,  Lucius  Licinius  Lucul* 
lus,  into  the  eastern  waters,  to  raise  ships  there  if  possible. 
Lucttlius  put  to  sea  with  six  open  boats,  which  he  had  bor- 
rowed from  the  Rhodians  and  other  small  communities ;  he 
himself  merely  by  an  accident  escaped  from  a  piratic 
squadron,  which  captured  most  of  bis  boats ;  deceiving  the 
enemy  by  diangsng  his  vessels  he  arrived  by  way  of  Crete 
and  Cyrene  at  Alexandria ;  but  the  Egyptian  court  rejected 
his  request  for  the  support  of  ships  of  war  with  equal 
courtesy  and  decision.  Hardly  anything  illustrates  so 
dearly  as  does  this  fact  the  sad  decay  of  the  Roman  state, 
which  had  once  been  able  gratefully  to  decline  the  offer  of 
the  kings  of  Egypt  to  assist  the  Romans  with  all  their  naval 
force,  and  now  itself  seemed  to  the  Alexandrian  statesmen 
bankrupt.  To  all  this  fell  to  be  added  the  financial  embar^ 
rassment;  Sulla  had  already  been  obliged  to  empty  the 
treasuries  of  the  Olympian  Zeus,  of  the  Delphic  Apollo, 
and  of  the  Epidaurian  Asklepios,  for  which  the  gods  were 
eompenaated  by  the  moiety,  confiscated  by  way  of  penalty, 
of  the  Theban  territory.  But  &r  worse  than  all  this  mili« 
tary  and  financial  perplexity  was  the  reaction  of  the  politi* 
cal  revolution  in  Rome ;  the  rapid,  sweeping,  violent  accom« 
plishment  of  which  had  far  surpassed  the  worst  apprehen* 
aions.  The  revolution  conducted  the  government  in  the 
e^yital ;  Sulla  had  been  deposed,  his  Asiatic  command  had 
been  entrusted  tx>  the  democratic  consul  Marcus  Valeriui 
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Flaocvis.  who  might  be  daily  looked  fcir  in  Greece.  Hm 
soldiers  had  no  doubt  adhered  to  SuUa^  who  made  every 
effort  to  keep  them  in  good  humour;  but  what  could  be 
expoeted,  when  money  and  supplies  were  wanting,  when  the 
general  was  deposed  and  proscribed^  when  his  successor  was 
on  the  way,  and,  in  addition  to  all  this,  the  war  against  the 
tough  antagonist  who  commanded  the  sea  was  protracted 
without  prospect  of  a  close  ? 

King  Mithradates  undertook  to  deliver  his  antagonist 
from  his  perilous  position.     He  it  was,  to  all 

Pont'a  st^ 

nUMentar       appearance,  who  disapproved  the  defensive  sys- 


tem of  his  generals  and  sent  orders  to  them  to 
vanquish  the  enemy  with  the  utmost  speed.     As  early 

as  607  his  son  Ariarathes  had  started  from 

Macedonia  to  combat  Sulla  in  Greece  proper; 
only  the  sudden  death,  which  overtook  the  prince  on  the 
march  at  the  Tisaean  promontory  in  Thessaly,  had  at  that 

time  led  to  the  abandonment  of  the  expedition. 

His  successor  Taxiles  now  appeared  (668),  driv- 
ing before  him  the  Roman  corps  stationed  in  Thessaly,  with 
an  army  of,  it  is  said,  100,000  infantry  and  10,000  cavalry 
at  Thermopylae.      Dromichaetes  joined   him.     Archelaus 

also— compelled,  apparently,  not  so  much  by 
of  the  Sulla's  arms  as  by  his  master's  orders— evaciv 

^  ated  the  Piraecus  first  partially  and  then  en- 
tirely, and  joined  the  Pontic  main  army  in  Boeotia.  Sulla, 
after  having  given  orders  that  the  Piraeeus  with  all  its 
greatly  admired  fortifications  should  be  destroyed,  followed 
the  Pontic  army,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  fight  a  pitched 
battle  before  the  arrival  of  Flaccus.  In  vain  Archelaus 
jdvised  that  they  should  avoid  such  a  battle,  but  should 
keep  the  sea  and  the  coast  occupied  and  the  enemy  in  sus- 
pense. 

Now  just  as  formerly  under  Darius  and  Antiochus, 
the  masses  of  the  Orientals,  like  animals  terrified  in  the 
midst  of  a  fire,  flung  themselves  hastily  and  blindly  into 
battle ;  and  did  so  on  this  occasion  more  foolishly  than 
ever,  uuce  the  Asiatics  might  perhaps  have  had  to  wait  but 
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i  few  months  in  order  to  be  the  spectators  of  a  battle  be 
tween  Sulla  and  Flaocus. 

In  the  plain  of  the  Cephissus  not  far  firom  Chaeronea^  in 

March  668,  tlie  armies  met.     Even  including  ths 

Battia  of        division  driven  back  from  Thessaly,  which  had 

succeeded  in  accomplishing  its  junction  with  the 

lioman  main  army,  and  including  the  Greek  contingentSi 

^;he  Roman  army  found  itself  opposed  to  a  foe  three  times 

^is  strong  and  particularly  to  a  cavalry  far  superior  and 

firom   the  nature  of  the  field  of  battle  very  dangerous, 

^against  which  Sulla  found  it  necessary  to  protect  his  flanks 

^y  digging  trenches,  while  in  front  he  caused  a  chain  of 

^palisades  to  be  introduced  between  his  first  and  second  lines 

Mot  protection  against  the  enemy's  war-chariots.     When  the 

^^rar-chariots  rolled  on  to  open  the  battle,  the  first  line  of 

^%he  Romans  withdrew  behind  this  row  of  stakes:   the 

chariots,  rebounding  from  it  and  scared   by  the  Roman 

dingers  and  archers,  threw  themselves  on  their  own  line 

dttid  carried  confusion  both  into  the  Macedonian  phalanx  and 

into  the  corps  of  the  Italian  refugees.     Archelaus  brought 

vp  in  haste  his  cavalry  from  both  flanks  and  sent  it  to  en- 

£iige  the  enemy,  with  a  view  to  gain  time  for  rearranging 

his  infimtry  ;  it  charged  with  great  fury  and  broke  through 

the  Roman  ranks ;  but  the  Roman  infantry  rapidly  formed 

in  close  masses  and  courageously  withstood  the  horsemen 

assailing  them  on  every  side.    Meanwhile  Sulla  himself  on 

the  right  wing  led  his  cavalry  against  the  exposed  flank  of 

the  enemy ;  the  Asiatic  in&ntry  gave  way  before  it  was 

even  properly  engaged,  and  its  giving  way  carried  confiisloD 

also  into  the  masses  of  the  cavalry.     A  general  attack  of 

the  Roman  in&ntry,  which  through  the  wavering  demeanour 

of  the  hostile  cavalry  gained  time  to  breathe,  decided  the 

victory.    The  closing  of  the  gates  of  the  camp,  which 

Archelaus  ordered  to  check  the  flight,  only  increased  the 

slaughter,  and  when  the  gates  at  length  were  opened,  the 

Romans  entered  at  the  same  time  with  the  Asiatics.    It  is 

said  that  Archelaus  brought  not  a  twelfl^h  part  of  his  foroi 

In  saffty  to  Chalds ;  Sulla  followed  him  to  the  Euripua ; 
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he  wiis  not  in  a  position  to  otoot  Aat  narrow  arm  of  tbi 


It  was  a  great  viotory,  but  the  results  were  trifling, 
partly  because  of  the  want  of  a  fleets  partly  boi 
SfS«  cause  the  Roman  conqueror  instead  of  pursuing 

^^^^'^^  the  vanquished  was  under  the  necessity  in  the 
first  instance  of  protecting  himself  against  Ids  own  country* 
men.  The  sea  was  still  exclusively  covered  by  PonUo 
squadrons,  which  now  showed  themselves  even  to  the  wwlf 
ward  of  the  Malean  promontory ;  even  after  the  battle  of 
Chaeronea  Archelaus  landed  troops  on  Zacynthus  and  made 
an  attempt  to  establish  himself  on  that  Island.  Moreovei 
Bulla  ud  Lucius  Flacotts  had  in  the  meanwhile  actually 
^**^''^  landed  with  two  legions  in  Epirus,  not  without 
having  sustained  severe  loss  on  the  way  from  storms  and 
from  the  war-vessels  of  the  enemy  cruising  in  the  Adriatic : 
his  troops  were  already  in  Theswily  ;  Sulla  had  in  the  flrsl 
instance  to  turn  thither,  llie  two  Roman  armies  encamped 
over  against  each  other  at  Melitaea  on  the  northern  slope 
of  Mount  Othrys;  a  collision  seemed  inevitable.  But 
Flaccus,  after  he  had  opportunity  of  convincing  himself  tha^ 
Sulla's  soldiers  were  by  no  means  inclined  to  betray  thelt 
victorious  leader  to  the  totally  unknown  democratic  com 
mander»in-chief,  but  that  on  the  contrary  his  own  advanced 
guard  began  to  desert  to  Sulla's  camp,  evaded  a  conflict  to 
whidi  he  was  in  no  respect  equal,  and  set  out  towards  the 
north,  with  the  view  of  getting  through  Macedonia  and 
Thrace  to  Asia  and  there  paving  the  way  for  further  resulti 
by  subduing  Mithradates.  That  Sulla  should  have  allowed 
his  weaker  opponent  to  depart  without  hindrance,  and  in 
stead  of  following  him  should  have  returned  to  Athens^ 
where  he  seems  to  have  passed  the  winter  of 
668-9,  is  in  a  military  point  of  view  surprising. 
We  may  suppose  perhaps  that  in  this  also  he  was  guided 
by  political  motives,  and  that  he  was  sufficiently  moderate 
and  patriotic  in  his  views  willingly  to  forego  a  victory  over 
his  countrymen  at  least  so  long  as  they  had  still  the  Asiatka 
to  deal  with,  and  to  find  the  most  I .  lerable  solution  of  tli^ 
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unhappy  dilemma  in  allowing  the  armies  of  the  revolutioi 
in  Asia  and  of  the  oligarchy  in  Europe  to  fight  against  tht 
common  iott, 

Ln  ttie  spring  of  669  there  was  again  fresh  work  In 
^  Europe.    Mithradates,  who  continued  his  prep^* 

rations  indefatigably  in  Asia  Minor,  had  sent  an 


tloamy 

Motto  army  not  much  less  than  that  which  had  been 


extirpated  at  Chaeronea,  under  Dorylaus  to 
Euboea ;  thence  it  had,  after  a  junction  with  the  remains  of 
the  army  of  Archelaus,  passed  over  the  Euripus  to  Boeotia. 
The  Pontic  king,  who  judged  of  what  his  army  could  do  by 
the  standard  of  victories  over  the  Bithynian  and  Gappado* 
cian  militia,  did  not  understand  the  unfavourable  turn  which 
things  had  taken  in  Europe;  the  circles  of  the  courtiers 
were  already  whispering  as  to  the  treason  of  Archelaua ; 
peremptory  orders  were  issued  to  fight  a  second  battle  at 
once  with  the  new  army,  and  not  to  fail  on  this  occasion  in 
annihilating  the  Romans.    The  master's  will  was  carried 

out,  if  not  in  conquering,  at  least  in  fighting. 
Orohome-       The  Romans  and  Asiatics  met  once  more  in  the 


plain  of  the  Cephissus,  near  Orchomenus.  The 
numerous  and  excellent  cavalry  of  the  latter  fiung  itself 
impetuously  on  the  Roman  infantry,  which  began  to  wavei 
and  give  way  :  the  danger  was  so  urgent,  that  Sulla  seized 
a  standard  and  advancing  with  his  adjutants  and  orderlies 
•gunst  the  enemy  called  out  with  a  loud  voice  to  the  sol- 
diers that,  if  they  should  be  asked  at  home  where  they  had 
abandoned  their  general,  they  might  reply — at  Orchomenus. 
This  had  its  effect ;  the  legions  rallied  and  vanquished  the 
enemy's  horse,  after  which  the  infantry  were  overthrown 
with  little  difficulty.  On  the  following  day  the  camp  of  the 
Antics  was  surrounded  and  stormed  ;  far  the  greatest  por- 
tion of  them  fell  or  perished  in  the  CSopaic  marshes ;  a  few 
only,  Archelaus  among  the  rest,  reached  Euboea.  The 
Boeotian  communities  had  severely  to  pay  for  their  renewed 
revolt  from  Rome,  some  of  them  even  to  annihilation. 
Nothing  opposed  the  advance  into  Macedonia  and  Thrace  \ 
Philippi  was  occupied,  Abdera  was  voluntarily  evacuated 
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hy  tho  Pontic  garrison,  the  European  continent  in  genenu 
was  cleared  of  the  enemy.  At  the  end  of  tho 
third  year  of  the  war  (069)  Sulla  was  able  to 
take  up  winter  quarters  in  Thessaly,  with  a  view  to  begin 
the  Asiatic  campaign  in  the  spring  of  670,*  for 
which  purpose  he  gave  orders  to  build  ships  Sn 
the  Tliessalian  ports. 

Meanwhile  the  circumstances  of  Asia  Minor  also  hftd 
Btmdioii  in  undergone  a  material  change.  If  king  Mithi»^ 
A^^mnor  dates  had  once  come  forward  as  the  liberator  of 
i^^  the  Hellenes,  if  he  had  introduced  his  rule  with 
the  recognition  of  civic  independence  and  with 
remission  of  taxes,  their  brief  rejoicing  had  been  but  too 
rapidly  and  too  bitterly  followed  by  disappointment.  He 
had  very  soon  emerged  in  his  true  character,  and  had  bo" 
gun  to  exercise  a  despotism  far  surpassing  the  tyranny  of 
the  Roman  governors — a  despotism  which  drove  even  the 
patient  inhabitants  of  Asia  Minor  to  open  revolt.  The 
sultan  again  resorted  to  the  most  violent  expedients.  His 
decrees  granted  independence  to  the  places  which  turned  to 
him,  citizenship  to  the  metoeci^  full  remission  of  debts  to  the 
debtors,  lands  to  those  that  had  none,  freedom  to  the  slaves ; 
nearly  15,000  such  manumitted  slaves  fought  in  the  army 
of  Archelaus.     The  most  fearful  scenes  were  the  result  of 

*  The  chronology  of  these  events  is,  like  all  their  details,  enveloped 
hi  an  obscurity  which  investigation  is  able  to  dispel,  at  most,  onlj  par- 
tially. That  the  battle  of  Chacronea  took  place,  if  not  on  the  same 
day  as  the  storming  of  Athens  (Pausau.  i.  20),  at  any  rate  soon  after- 
wards, perhaps  in  March  668,  is  tolerably  certain.  Thai 
the  succeeding  Thessalian  and  the  second  Boeotian  cui- 
JJ*  pai^  ^ook  up  not  merely  the  remainder  of  668  bnt  also 

the  whole  of  669,  is  in  itself  probable  and  is  rendered  still 
more  so  by  the  fact  that  Sulla^s  enterprises  in  Asia  are  not  sufficient  to 
fill  more  than  a  single  campaign.  Licinianus  also  appears  to  indicate 
that  Sulla  returned  to  Athens  for  the  winter  of  66^669 
and  there  took  in  hand  the  work  of  investigation  and  pun- 
iahment  *  after  which  he  relates  the  battle  of  Orchomenua.  The  cross* 
^    ^  ^^Z  o^  ^^1'b  ^  -^^i^  has  aoooidinglj  been  placed  nol  li 

669,  but  in  670. 
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this  high-handed  subversion  of  all  existing  order.  Thi 
most  considerable  mercantile  cities,  Smyrna,  Colcphoni 
lEphesus,  Tralles,  Sardes,  closed  their  gates  against  the 
king's  governors  or  put  them  to  death,  and  declared  for 
Home.*  On  the  other  hand  the  king's  lieutenant  DiodoniSj 
WL  philosopher  of  note  like  Aristion,  of  another  school,  but 
equally  available  for  the  worst  of  services,  under  the  in- 
structions of  his  master  caused  the  whole  town-council  of 
Adramyttium  to  be  put  to  death.  The  Chians,  who  werr 
suspected  of  an  inclination  to  Rome,  were  fined  in  the  first 
instance  jn  2,000  talents  (£480,000)  and,  when  the  payment 
"WAS  found  not  correct,  they  were  en  masse  put  on  board 
ship  and  deported  in  chains  under  the  charge  of  their  own 
slaves  to  the  coast  of  CJolchis,  while  their  island  was  occu- 
pied with  Pontic  colonists.  The  king  gave  orders  that  th^ 
chiefs  of  the  Celts  in  Asia  Minor  should  all  be  put  to  death 
along  with  their  wives  and  children  in  one  day,  and  that 
Galatia  should  be  converted  into  a  Pontic  satrapy.  Most 
of  these  bloody  edicts  were  carried  into  effect  either  at 
Mithradates'  own  headquarters  or  in  Galatia,  but  the  few 
who  escaped  placed  themselves  at  the  head  of  their  power 
fill  tribes  and  expelled  Eumachus,  the  governor  of  the  king, 
out  of  their  bounds.  It  may  readily  be  conceived  that  such 
a  king  would  be  pursued  by  the  daggers  of  assassins ;  six- 
teen hundred  men  were  condemned  to  death  by  the  royal 
courts  of  inquisition  as  having  been  implicated  in  such 
conspiracies. 

While  the  king  was  thus  by  his  suicidal  fury  provoking 
Lofloniu  his  temporary  subjects  to  rise  in  arms  against 
Smi  on  th«  him,  he  was  at  the  same  time  hard  pressed  by 
ooMt  the  Romans  in  Asia,  both  by  sea  and  by  land. 

*  Tb«  retolation  of  the  citizens  of  Ephesus  to  this  effect  has  re 
eentlj  been  found  (Waddington,  Additions  to  Lebas,  Jfscr.  iii.  186  a). 
Tliey  had,  according  to  their  own  statement^  fallen  into  the  power  of 
Mitbradates  '*  the  king  of  Cappadocia,*'  being  frightened  by  tho  magni 
tttde  of  hlfl  forces  and  the  suddenness  of  his  attack ;  but,  when  oppar< 
Uadiy  offered,  they  declared  war  against  him  '*  for  'be  rule  (tjyt^^via) 
If  tlie  Romans  and  the  common  weal.** 

Vol.  Tii.—ie* 
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Lucullus,  after  the  &ilure  of  his  attempt  to  lead  forth  thi 
Egyptian  fleet  agaiDst  Mithradates,  had  with  better  auo^ 
oess  repeated  his  efforts  to  procure  vessels  of  war  in  the 
Syrian  maritime  towns^  and  reinforced  his  nascent  fleet  in 
the  ports  of  Cyprus,  Pamphylia,  and  Rhodes  till  he  Ibund 
himself  strong  enough  to  proceed  to  the  attack.  He  dex- 
terously avoided  the  measuring  himself  against  superior 
forces  and  ye;  obtained  no  inconsiderable  advantages.  The 
Cnidian  island  and  peninsula  were  occupied  by  him,  Samoa 
was  assailed.  Colophon  and  Chios  were  wrested  from  the 
enemy. 

Meanwhile  Flaccus  had  proceeded  with  his  army  through 

Macedonia  and  Thrace  to  Byzantium,  and  thence, 
^SSSmiA  Posing  the  straits,  had  reached  Chatcedon  (end 
ijl^  of  068).    There  a  military  insurrection  broke 

out  against  the  general,  ostensibly  because  he 
embezzled  the  spoil  from  the  soldiers.  The  soul  of  it  was 
one  of  the  chief  officers  of  the  army,  a  man  whose  name 
had  become  a  proverb  in  Rome  for  a  true  mob-orator, 

Gains  Flavius  Fimbria,  who,  after  having  differed 

with  his  commander-in-ohief,  transferred  the  dem- 
agogic practices  which  he  had  begun  in  the  Forum  to  the 
camp.  Flaccus  was  deposed  by  the  army  and  soon  after- 
wards put  to  death  at  Nicomedia,  not  &r  from  Chalcedon; 
Fimbria  was  installed  by  decree  of  the  soldiers  in  his  stead. 
As  a  matter  of  course  he  allowed  his  troops  every  indul- 
gence ;  in  the  friendly  Cyzicus,  for  instance,  the  citizens 
were  ordered  to  surrender  all  their  property  to  the  soldiers 
on  pain  of  death,  and  by  way  of  warning  example  two  of 
the  most  respectable  citizens  were  at  once  executed.  Never 
theless  in  a  military  point  of  view  the  change  of  com- 
mander-in-chief was  a  gain  ;  Fimbria  was  not,  like  Flaccus, 

an  incapable  general,  but  energetic  and  talented* 
riotoryst  At  Miletopolis  (ou  the  Rhyndacus  to  the  west 
^^*  of  Brussa)  he  defeated  the  younger  MithradatesL 
who  as  governor  of  the  satrapy  of  Pontus  had  marched 
against  him,  completely  in  a  nocturnal  assault,  and  by  thii 
victory  opened  his  wriy  to  Pergamus,  the  capital  formerly 
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of  the  Roman  province  and  now  of  the  Pontic  king,  whence 
he  dislodged  the  king  and  compelled  him  to  take  flight  to 
the  port  of  Pltane  not  &r  off,  with  the  view  of  there  em- 
barking. Just  at  that  moment  Lucullus  ap|>eared  in  those 
waters  with  his  fleet ;  Fimbria  adjured  him  to  render  assist- 
ance 80  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  capture  the  king.  But 
the  Optimate  was  stronger  in  Lucullus  than  the  patriot; 
y^^g^^  he  sailed  onward  and  the  king  escaped  to  Mity. 
^tionof  lene.  Hie  situation  of  Mithradates  was  even 
dAtML  thus  sufliciently  embarrassed.    At  the  end  of 

669  Europe  was  lost,  Asia  Minor  was  partly  in 
rebellion  against  him,  partly  occupied  by  a  Roman  army ; 
and  he  was  himself  threatened  by  the  latter  in  his  immedi* 
ate  vicinity.  The  Roman  fleet  under  Lucullus  had  main 
tained  its  position  on  the  Trojan  coast  by  two  successful 
naval  engagements  at  the  promontory  of  Lectum  and  at  the 
island  of  Tenedos ;  it  was  joined  there  by  the  ships  which 
had  in  the  meanwhile  been  built  by  Sulla's  orders  in  Thes- 
saly,  and  by  its  position  commanding  the  Hellespont  it 
aecured  to  the  general  of  the  Roman  senatorial  army  a  safe 
and  easy  passage  next  spring  to  Asia. 

Mithradates  attempted  to  negotiate.    Under  other  cir- 
cumstances no  doubt  the  author  of  the  edict  for 
tt^for         the  Ephesian  massacre  could  never  have  cher- 
'**^  ished  the  hope  of  being  admitted  at  all  to  terras 

of  peace  with  Rome ;  but  amidst  the  internal  convulsions 
of  the  Roman  republic,  when  the  ruling  government  had 
declared  the  general  sent  against  Mithradates  an  outlaw  and 
subjected  his  partisans  at  home  to  the  most  fearful  persecu- 
tions, when  one  Roman  general  opposed  the  other  and  yet 
both  stood  opposed  to  the  same  foe,  he  hoped  that  he  should 
be  able  to  obtain  not  merely  a  peace,  but  a  favourable  peace. 
He  had  the  choice  of  applying  to  Sulla  or  to  Fimbria;  he 
caused  negotiations  to  be  instituted  with  both,  yet  it  seems 
from  the  first  to  have  been  his  design  to  come  to  terms  with 
Bulla,  who,  at  least  from  the  king's  point  of  view,  seemed 
decidedly  superior  to  his  rival.  His  general  Arohelausi  ai 
instructed  by  his  master,  asked  Sulla  to  cede  Asia  to  the 
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king  and  to  expect  in  return  the  king's  aid  against  tin 
democratic  party  in  Rome.  But  Sulla,  cool  and  dear  as 
ever,  'while  urgently  desiring  a  speedy  settlement  of  Asiatk 
affairs  on  account  of  the  position  of  things  in  Italy,  esti- 
mated the  advantages  of  the  Cappadocian  alliance  for  the 
war  impending  over  him  in  Italy  as  very  slight^  and  was 
altogether  too  much  of  a  Itoman  to  consent  to  so  disgrace 
ful  and  so  injurious  a  concession. 

In  the  peace  conferences,  which  took  place  in  the  winter 

of  669-70,  at  Delium  on  the  coast  of  Boeotia 
iMiteinft-  opposite  to  Euboea,  Sulla  distinctly  refused  to 
jSi^         cede  even  a  footVhreadth  of  land,  but,  with 

good  reason  faithful  to  the  old  Roman  custom 
of  not  increasing  afler  victory  the  demands  made  before 
battle,  did  not  go  beyond  the  conditions  previously  laid 
down.  He  required  the  restoration  of  all  the  conquests 
made  by  the  king  and  not  wrested  from  him  again — Cappa- 
docia,  Paphlagonia,  Galatia,  Bithynia,  Asia  Minor  and  the 
islands — the  surrender  of  prisoners  and  deserters,  the  de- 
livering up  of  the  eighty  war-vessels  of  Archelaus  to  rein- 
force the  still  insignificant  Roman  fleet;  lastly,  pay  and 
provisions  for  the  army  and  the  very  moderate  sum  of 
8,000  talents  (£720,000)  as  indemnity  for  the  expenses  of 
the  war.  The  Chians  carried  off  to  the  Black  Sea  were  to 
be  sent  home,  the  families  of  the  Macedonians  who  were 
friendly  to  Rome  and  had  become  refugees  were  to  be  re- 
stored, and  a  number  of  war^vessels  were  to  be  delivered 
to  the  cities  in  alliance  with  Rome.  Respecting  Tigranes, 
who  in  strictness  ought  likewise  to  have  been  included  in 
the  peace,  there  was  silence  on  both  sides,  since  neither  of 
the  contracting  parties  cared  for  the  endless  further  arrange- 
ments which  would  be  occasioned  by  making  him  a  party. 
The  king  thus  retained  the  stiite  of  possession  which  he  had 
before  the  war,  nor  was  he  subjected  to  any  humiliation 
affecting  his  honour.*     Archelaus,  clearly  perceiving  that 

*  The  statement  that  Mithradates  in  the  peace  stipuUted  for  fas 
fnHsj  to  the  towns  which  had  embraced  hia  sido  (Memnon,  86) 
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much  oomparatiyely  beyond  expectation  Iras  obtained  and 
that  more  was  not  obtainable,  concluded  the  preliminaries 
and  an  armistice  on  thesd  conditions,  and  withdrew  the 
'teoops  from  the  places  which  the  Asiatics  still  possessed  in 
Europe 

But  Mithradates  rejected  the  peace  and  demanded  at 
least  that  the  Romans  should  not  insist  on  the 
surrender  of  the  war-vessels  and  should  concede 
bim  Paphlagonia;  while  he  at  the  same  time  asserted 
"Ehat  fimbria  was  ready  to  grant  him  far  more  favourable 
^xuiditiona.     Sulla,  offended  by  this  placing  of  his  offers  on 
equal  footing  with  those  of  a  private  adventurer,  and 
already  gone  to  the  utmost  measure  of  concession, 
^roke  off  the  negotiations.     He  had  employed  the  interval 
"to  reorganize  Macedonia  and  to  chastise  the  Dardani,  Sinti, 
jmd  Maedi,  in  doing  which  he  at  once  procured  booty  for 
his  army  and  drew  nearer  Asia;  for  he  was  re- 
«Mdsto^       solved  at  any  rate  to  go  thither,  in  order  to 
come  to  a  reckoning  with  Fimbria.     He  now  at 
once  put  his  legions  stationed  in  Thrace  as  well  as  his  fleet 
in  motion  towards  the  Hellespont.    Then  at  length  Arche- 
laus  succeeded  in  wringing  from  his  obstinate  master  a  re- 
luctant consent  to  the  treaty ;   for  which  he  was  subse- 
quently regarded  with  an  evil  eye  at  court  as  the  author  of 
the  injurious  peace,  and  even  accused  of  treason,  so  that 
some  time  afterwards  he  found  himself  compelled  to  leave 
the  country  and  to  take  refuge  with  the  Romans,  who  readily 
received  him  and  loaded  him  with  honours.    The  Roman 
aoldiers  also  murmured ;   their  disappointment  doubtless 
at  not  receiving  the  expected  spoil  of  Asia  probably  con* 
tributed  to  that  murmuring  more  than  their  indignation-— 
in  itself  very  justifiable — that  the  barbarian  prince,  who  had 
murdered  eighty  thousand  of  their  countrymen  and  had 
brought  unspeakable  misery  on  Italy  and  Asia,  should  be 

looking  to  the  cfasnuster  of  the  victor,  and  of  the  Tanquifibed,  far  fron* 
dfodiUe,  Slid  It  is  not  giren  by  Appian  or  by  Lidnianua.  Tbey  neglect 
td  to  draw  up  the  treaty  of  poace  in  writing,  and  this  neglect  afierwanll 
ieft  room  for  varioua  misrepresentations. 
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allowed  to  return  home  mipunlshed  with  the  greit^st  ptH 
of  the  treasures  which  he  had  collected  by  the  pillage  of 
Asia.  Sulla  himself  was  probably  painfully  sensible  thai 
the  political  complications  thwarted  in  a  most  vexatious 
way  a  task  which  was  in  a  military  point  of  view  so  nni* 
pie,  and  compelled  him  after  sudi  victories  to  content  him- 
self with  such  a  peace.  But  the  self-denial  and  the  sagacity 
with  which  he  had  conducted  this  whole  war  were  only  dis- 
played afresh  in  the  condnsion  of  this  peace ;  for  war  with 
a  prince,  to  whom  almost  the  whole  coast  of  the  Black  Sea 
belonged,  and  whose  obstinacy  was  clearly  displayed  by 
the  very  last  negotiations,  would  still  under  the  most  fiivour- 
able  drcumstances  require  years,  and  the  situation  of  Italy 
was  such  that  it  seemed  almost  too  late  even  for  Sulla  to 
oppose  the  party  in  power  there  with  the  few  legions  whidi 
ho  possessed.*    Before  this  could  be  done,  however,  it  was 

*  Aimenkn  tnulition  also  is  acqnaintad  with  the  fiist  Mithndstfs 
war.  Ardaachea  king  of  Armenia— Moaea  of  Oborene  tells  ua-— wai 
Dot  content  with  the  second  rank  which  rightfully  bdonged  to  him  In 
the  Persian  (Parthian)  empire,  but  compelled  the  Parthian  king  Aracha- 
gall  to  cede  to  him  the  supreme  power,  whereupon  he  had  a  palace 
built  for  himself  in  Persia  and  had  coins  struck  there  with  his  own 
image.  He  appointed  Arschagan  Tioeroj  of  Persia  and  his  son  Dicran 
(Tigranes)  yiceroj  of  Armenia,  and  gave  his  daughter  Ardaschama  in 
marriage  to  the  great  prince  of  the  Iberians  Mihrdates  (Mithradatea) 
who  was  descended  from  Mihrdates  satrap  of  Darius  and  governor  ap- 
pointed by  Alexander  over  the  conquered  Iberians,  and  ruled  in  the 
northern  mountains  as  well  as  over  the  Black  Sea.  Ardascbes  then  took 
Ooesus  the  king  of  the  Lydians  prisoner,  subdued  the  mainland  be- 
tween the  two  great  seas  (Asia  Minor),  and  crossed  the  sea  with  inns- 
nierable  vessela  to  subjugate  the  West  As  there  was  anarchy  at  that 
time  in  Borne,  he  nowhere  encountered  serious  resistance,  but  his  sol 
diors  kill  id  each  other  and  Ardaschcs  fell  by  the  hands  of  his  own 
troops.  After  Ardaschcs^  death  his  successor  Dicrana  marched  againal 
the  army  of  the  Greeks  (t.  «.,  the  Romans)  who  now  In  turn  invaded  thi 
ArmeoiNi  land ;  he  set  a  limit  to  their  advance,  handed  over  to  fail 
brother-in-law  Mihrdates  the  administration  of  Madflchag  (Mazaka  ia 
(Wppadoda)  and  of  the  interior  along  with  a  considerable  force,  and 
returned  to  Armenia.  Many  years  afterwards  there  were  still  pointed 
out  in  the  Armenian  towns  statues  of  Oreek  gods  by  well-koown 
lerB,  trophies  of  this  campaign. 
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sbflolutely  necessary  to  overthrow  the  bold  officer  who  wm 

•t  the  heEid  of  the  democratic  army  in  Asia,  in  order  thai 

he  might  not  at  some  future  time  come  from  Asia  to  the 

Aelp  of  the  Italian  reyolution,  just  as  Sulla  now  hoped  to 

return  from  Asia  and  crush  it.    At  Cypsela  on  the  Hebrus 

Sulla  obtuned  accounts  of  the  ratification  of  the  peace  by 

Mithradates ;  but  the  march  to  Asia  went  on.    The  king, 

k%  vraA  said,  desired  personally  to  confer  with  the  Roman 

l^eneral  and  to  cement  the  peace  with  him  ;  it  may  be  pre- 

^Qtned  that  this  was  simply  a  convenient  pretext  for  trans- 

M^^erring  the  army  to  Asia  and   there  putting  an  end  to 

iTimbrla. 

80  Sulla,  attended  by  his  legions  and  by  Archelaus, 

crossed  the  Hellespont ;  afler  he  had  met  with 

Mithradates  on  its  Asiatic  shore  at  Dardanus 

^nd  bad  orally  concluded  the  treaty,  he  made  his  army  con 

"^inue  its  march  till  he  came  upon  the  camp  of  Fimbria  at 

TThyatira  not  far  from  Pergamus,  and  pitched  his  own  close 

beside  it     The  Sullan  soldiers,  far  superior  to 
the  Fimbrians  in  number,  discipline,  leadership, 


and  ability,  looked  with  contempt  on  the  dis- 

3>irited  and  demoralized   troops  and   their  uncalled  coro- 

3nander>in-chief.     Desertions  from  the  ranks  of  the  Fim* 

T>rians  became  daily   more    numerous.      When    Fimbria 

We  have  do  dUBonlly  In  reoognixing  here  Tariout  £ict8  of  the  first 
Mithiadalie  war,  but  the  whole  xutiratiye  it  evidently  confused,  Air- 
niflhed  with  heterogeneous  additions,  and  in  particular  transferred  by 
patriotic  fiilsification  to  Armenia.  In  Just  the  same  way  the  Tictory 
orer  GraKos  is  afterwards  attributed  to  the  Armenians.  These  Orlen- 
Id  aeoocmtB  are  to  be  receiTed  with  all  the  greater  caution,  that  ttey 
are  by  no  means  mere  popular  legends ;  on  the  contrary  Uie  aoooimii 
•f  Josepbus,  Eosabins,  and  other  authorities  current  amoog  the  Ohris* 
tisiit  of  the  fifth  century  ha^e  been  amalgamated  with  the  Armenian 
tradUiona,  and  the  historical  romances  of  the  Greeks  and  beyond  doubt 
flie  patriotic  fancies  also  of  Moses  himself  have  been  laid  to  a  consideri 
able  extent  under  contribution.  Bad  as  is  our  Occidental  tradition  In 
Msall^  to  eall  in  the  aid  of  Oriental  tr.idition  in  this  and  sfanilar  caaai 
m  hM  been  attempted  for  iustance  by  the  uncritical  Saint-Maitto  nss 
saly  lead  to  still  ftirther  confWon. 
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ordered  an  attack,  the  soldiers  refused  to  fight  against  theii 
feUow-dtizens,  or  even  to  take  the  oath  whidi  he  required 
that  they  would  stand  faithfully  by  each  other  in  battla 
An  attempt  to  assassinate  Sulla  miscarried ;  at  the  conftiw 
once  which  Fimbria  requested  Sulla  did  not  make  his  ap 
pearanoCy  but  contented  himself  with  suggesting  to  hini 
Arough  one  of  his  officers  a  means  of  personal  escape. 
ffteVria*!  Fimbria  was  of  an  insolent  temperament^  but 
^^'^  he  was  no  poltroon;   instead  of  accepting  the 

vessel  which  Sulla  offered  to  him  and  fleeing  to  the  barbari* 
ans,  he  went  to  Pergamus  and  fell  on  his  own  sword  in  the 
temple  of  Asklepios.  Those  who  were  most  compromised 
in  his  army  resorted  to  Mithradates  or  to  the  pirates,  with 
whom  they  found  ready  reception ;  the  main  body  placed 
itself  under  the  orders  of  Sulla. 

Sulla  determined  to  leave  these  two  legions,  whom  he 

did  not  trust  for  the  impending  war,  behind  in 

dTSSuto       Asia,  where  the  fearful  crisis  lefl  for  long  its 

'^  lingering  traces  in  the  several  cities  and  districts. 

The  command  of  this  corps  and  the  governorship  of  Roman 
Asia  he  committed  to  his  best  ofiicer,  Lucius  Licinius 
Murena.  The  revolutionary  measures  of  Mithradates,  such 
as  the  liberation  of  the  slaves  and  the  annulling  of  (UA)ts^ 
were  of  course  cancelled ;  a  restoration,  which  in  Toany 
places  could  not  be  carried  into  effect  without  force  oi  r^rms. 
Justice  moreover  was  exercised,  as  the  victors  understood 
the  term.  The  most  noted  adherents  of  Mithradat3S  and 
the  authors  of  the  massacre  of  the  Italians  were  punished 
«vith  death.  The  persons  liable  to  taxes  were  obliged  im- 
mediately to  pay  down  in  cash  according  to  valuation  the 
whole  arrears  of  tenths  and  customs  for  the  last  five  years ; 
besides  which  they  had  to  pay  a  war-indemnity  of  QOfiQC 
talents  (£4,800,000),  for  the  collection  of  which  Lucullus 
was  left  behind.  These  were  measures  fearful  in  th»ir  rig- 
our and  dreadful  in  their  effects ;  but  when  wo  re-^ll  the 
Ephesian  decree  and  its  execution,  we  feel  inclined  tr#  regard 
them  as  a  comparatively  mild  retaliation.  That  their  ex- 
actions in  other  respects  were  not  unusually  oppressive  i« 
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shown  by  tha  value  pf  the  spoil  afterwards  carried  in  tn 
umph,  which  amounted  in  precious  metal  to  only  about 
jB1,OO0,000.    The  few  communities  on  the  other  band  that 
iiad  remained  faithful — particularly  the  island  of  Rhodei^ 
t4ie  provinoe  of  Lycia,  Magnesia  on  the  Maeander — wert 
^chly  rewarded ;  Rhodes  received  back  at  least  a  portion 
mJt  the  possessions  withdrawn  from  it  after  the  war  agiunal 
Verseus  (ii.  368).     In  like  manner  compensation  was  made 
«M  far  as  possible  by  free  charters  and  special  favours  to  the 
^^ians  for  the  hardships  which  they  had  borne,  and  to  the 
niense&  for  the  insanely  cruel  maltreatment  inflicted  on  them 
%y  Fimbria  on  account  of  the  negotiations  into  which  they 
%ad  entered  with  Sulla.    Sulla  had  already  brought  the 
liings  of  Bithynia  and  Cappadocia  to  meet  the  Pontic  king 
«it  Dardanus,  and  had  made  them  all  promise  to  live  in 
'peace  and  good  neighbourhood ;  on  which  occasion,  how- 
ever, the  haughty  Mithradates  had  refused  to  admit  Ario- 
iMtrzanes  who  was  not  descended  of  royal  blood — the  slave, 
aas  he  called  him — to  his  presence.    Gains  Scribonius  Curio 
'was  commissioned  to  superintend  the  restoration  of  the 
legal  order  of  things  in  the  two  kingdoms  evacuated  by 
IMithradates. 

The  goal  was  thus  attained.  After  four  years  of  war 
the  Pontic  king  was  again  a  client  of  the  Romans,  and  a 
single  and  settled  government  was  restored  in  Greece, 
Macedonia,  and  Asia  Minor ;  the  requirements  of  interest 
and  honour  were  satisfied,  if  not  adequately,  yet  so  far  as 
dreumstances  would  allow ;  Sulla  had  not  only  brilliantly 
distinguished  himself  as  a  soldier  and  general,  but  had  the 
skill  in  a  path  crossed  by  a  thousand  obstacles  to  preserve 
the  difficult  mean  between  bold  perseverance  and  prudeiit 
concession.  Almost  like  Hannibal  he  had  fought  and  con* 
quercd,  in  order  that  with  the  forces,  which  the  first  victory 
gave  him,  he  might  prepare  forthwith  for  a  second  and 
severer  struggle.  Afler  he  had  in  some  degree  compen* 
lated  his  soldiers  for  the  fatigues  which  they  had  undergone 
by  luxurious  winter-quarters  in  rich  Western  Asia,  he  in 
^  the  spring  of  671   transferred  then,   in  1,600 
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Sails  em-  vessels  from  Ephesus  to  tlie  PiraeeiM  atid  thenot 
^21^  *»  by  the  land  route  to  Patrae,  where  the  yesseli 
again  lay  ready  to  convey  the  troops  to  Bmn* 
disium^  His  arrival  was  preceded  by  a  report  addressed 
to  the  senate  respecting  his  campaigns  in  Greece  and  Asia, 
the  writer  of  which  appeared  to  know  nothing  of  his  depo^ 
•ition ;  it  was  the  mute  herald  of  the  impending  reatorip 


CHAPTER  IX 

OIVHA     AHD     SULLA. 

Sn  state  of  suspense  and  nnoertdnty  existing  in  Italjf 
when  Sulla  took  his  departure  for  Greece  in  tlis 

lent  fai  beginning  of  667  has  been  already  described : 
^*^'  the  half-suppressed  insurrection,  the  principal 

wrmj  vnder  the  more  than  half-usurped  command  of  a 
general  whose  polHios  were  very  doubtful,  the  confusion 
jukI  the  manifold  activity  of  intrigue  in  the  capital.  Tlie 
victory  of  the  oligarchy  by  force  of  arms  had,  in  spite  or 
l>ecause  of  its  moderation,  made  various  classes  discontent 
ed.  The  capitalists,  painfully  affected  by  the  blows  of  the 
most  severe  financial  crisis  which  Rome  had  yet  witnessed, 
were  indignant  at  the  government  on  account  of  the  law 
which  it  had  issued  as  to  interest,  and  on  account  of  the 
Italian  and  Asiatic  wars  which  it  had  not  prevented.  The 
insurgents,  so  far  as  they  had  laid  down  their  arms,  be- 
wailed not  only  the  disappointment  of  their  proud  hope 
that  they  would  obtain  equal  rights  with  the  ruling  bur- 
gesses, but  also  the  forfeiture  of  their  venerable  treaties  and 
their  new  position  as  subjects  utterly  destitute  of  rights. 
The  communities  between  the  Alps  and  the  Po  were  likdi 
wise  discontented  with  the  partial  concessions  made  to 
them,  and  the  new  burgesses  and  freedmen  were  exasperated 
by  the  cancelling  of  the  Sulpician  laws.  The  populace  of 
the  dty  suffered  amid  the  general  distress,  and  found  it  in- 
tolerable that  the  government  of  the  sabre  was  no  longer 
disposed  to  acquiesce  in  the  constitutional  rule  of  the  bind' 
geon«  Hie  adherence  of  those  outlawed  afler  the  Sulpician 
revolution,  who  resided  in  the  capital — a  body  which  had 
remained  very  numerous  in  consequence  of  the  remarkable 
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moderation  of  Sulla — ^laboured  zealously  .o  procure  per 
mission  for  these  to  return  home ;  and  in  particular  somo 
ladies  of  wealth  and  distinction  spared  for  this  purpose 
neither  trouble  nor  money.  None  of  these  grounds  of  ^11* 
humour  were  such  as  to  furnish  any  immediate  prospect  of 
a  fresh  violent  collision  between  the  parties ;  they  were  m 
l^cat  part  of  an  aimless  and  tencporary  nature ;  but  thsy 
*ll  fed  the  general  discontent,  and  had  already  been  mors 
or  less  concerned  in  producing  the  murder  of  Hufus,  the 
rapeated  attempts  to  assassinate  Sulla,  the  issue  of  tlie  con- 
sular  and  tribunician  elections  for  667  partly  in 
fiivour  of  the  opposition. 
The  name  of  the  man  whom  the  discontented  had  sum- 
moned to  the  head  of  the  state,  Lucius  Cornelius 
Cinna,  bad  been  hitherto  scarcely  heard  of,  ex- 
cept so  far  as  he  had  distinguished  himself  as  an  oflicer  in 
the  Social  War.  We  have  less  information  regarding  the 
personal  standing  and  the  original  designs  of  Qnna  than 
regarding  those  of  any  other  party  leader  in  the  Roman 
revolution.  The  reason  is,  to  all  appearance,  simply  that  a 
man  so  thoroughly  vulgar  and  guided  by  the  lowest  selfish- 
ness had  from  the  first  no  comprehensive  political  plans 
whatever.  It  was  asserted  at  his  very  first  appearance  that 
he  had  sold  himself  for  a  round  sum  of  money  to  the  new 
burgesses  and  the  coterie  of  Marius,  and  the  charge  looks 
very  credible ;  but  even  were  it  false,  it  remains  neverthe- 
less significant  that  a  suspicion  of  the  sort,  such  as  was 
never  expressed  against  Saturninus  and  Sulpicius,  attached 
to  Cinna.  In  fact  the  movement,  at  the  head  of  which  ha 
put  himself,  has  altogether  the  appearance  of  worthlessness 
both  as  to  motives  and  as  to  aims.  It  proceeded  not  so 
much  fromra  party  as  from  a  number  of  dissatisfied  persons 
without  strictly  political  aims  or  notable  support,  who  had 
mainly  undertaken  to  carry  out  the  recall  of  the  exiles  by 
legal  or  illegal  means.  Cinna  seems  to  have  been  admitted 
into  the  conspiracy  only  by  an  after-thought  and  merely 
because  the  intrigue,  which  in  consequence  of  the  restrictioa 
of  tlv)  tribunician  powers  needed  a  consul  to  bring  forward 
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its  proposals,  saw  in  him  among  the  consulai 

candidates  for  667  its  fittest  instrument  and  so 

pushed  him  forward  as  consul.     Among  the  leaders  appear 

ing  in  the  second  rank  of  the  movement  were  some  abler 

beads;    sudi  was   the  tribune  of   the  people 

Gnaeus  Papirius  Carbo,  who  had  made  himself 

name  by  his  impetuous  popular  eloquence,  and  above  all 

Quintus  Sertorius,  one  of  the  most  talented  of 

Roman  officers  and  a  man  in  every  respecft  ex- 

llent,  who  since  his  candidature  for  the  tribuneship  of  the 

eople  had  been  a  personal  enemy  to  Sulla  and  had  been 

ed  by  this  quarrel  into  the  ranks  of  the  disaffected  to  which 

e  did  not  at  all  by  nature  belong,     llie  proconsul  Strabo, 

Ithough  at  variance  with  the  government,  was  yet  far  from 

ping  along  with  this  faction. 

So  long  as  Sulla  was  in  Italy,  the  confederates  for  good 
reasons  remained  quiet.     But  when  the  dreaded 


of 

« otauian      proconsul,  yielding  not  to  the  exhortations  of 
*"°"'      the  consul  Cinna  but  to  the  urgent  state  of  mat- 


in the  East,  had  embarked,  Cinna,  supported  by  the 

sjority  of  the  college  of  tribunes,  immediately  submitted 

^e  projects  of  law  which  had  been  concerted  as  a  partial 

reaction  against  the  Sullan  restoration  of  666. 

They  embraced  the  political  equalization  of  the 

liew  burgesses  and  the  freedmen,  as  Sulpicius  had  proposed 

it^  and  the  restitution  of  those  who  had  been  banished  in 

consequence  of  the  Sulpician   revolution  to  their  former 

status.    The  new  burgesses  flocked  en  masse  to  the  capital, 

that  along  with  the  (reedmen  they  might  terrify,  and  in  case 

of  need  force,  their  opponents  into  compliance.     But  the 

government  party  was  determined  not  to  yield ;   consul 

elood  against  consul,  Gnaeus  Octavius  against  Lucius  Cinna, 

and  tribune  against  tribune ;  both  sides  appeared  in  great 

part  armed  on  the  day  of  voting.     The  tribunes  of  the 

aenatorial  party  interposed  the  ir  veto ;  when  swords  were 

drawn  against  them  even  on  the  rostra,  Octavius 

^jmm-     employed  force  against  force.  His  compact  banda 

of  armed  men  not  only  cleared  the  Via  Sacra 
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and  the  Forum,  but  also,  disregarding  the  oommands  of 
their  more  gentle-minded  leader,  eierdied  horrible  atro(» 
tiea.  against  the  assembled  multitude.  The  Forum  swam 
with  blood  on  this  *'  OctaTius'  day,"  as  it  nerer  did  befbrt 
or  aflerwards — the  number  of  corpses  waa  estimated  a\ 
ton  thousand.  Cinna  called  on  the  slaves  to  purchaite  free 
doiu  for  themselves  by  sharing  in  the  struggle;  but  his 
appeal  was  as  unsuccessful  as  the  like  appeal  of  Marius  in 
the  previous  year,  and  no  course  was  left  to  the  leaders  of 
the  movement  but  to  take  flight.  The  constitution  supplied 
no  means  of  proceeding  fiirther  against  the  chie6  of  the 
oonspiracy,  so  long  as  their  year  of  office  lasted.  But  a 
prophet  probably  more  loyal  than  pious  had  announced  that 
the  banishment  of  the  consul  Cinna  and  of  the  six  tribunes 
of  the  people  adhering  to  him  would  restore  peace  and 
tranquillity  to  the  country ;  and,  in  conibrmity  not  with 
the  constitution  but  with  this  counsel  of  the  gods  fortunately 
laid  hold  of  by  the  custodiers  of  oracles,  the  consul  Cmna 
was  by  decree  of  the  senate  deprived  of  his  office,  Lucius 
Cornelius  Merula  was  chosen  in  his  stead,  and  outlawry  waa 
pronounced  against  the  chiefs  who  had  fled.  It  seemed  as 
if  the  whole  crisis  were  about  to  end  in  a  few  additions  to 
the  number  of  the  men  who  were  exiles  in  Numidia. 

Beyond  doubt  nothing  further  would  have  come  of  the 
movement,  had  not  tlie  senate  with  its  usual 
MiuiB  remissness  omitted  to  compel  the  fugitives  to 

^'  quit  Italy  as  soon  as  possible,  and  had  there  not 

been  a  possibility  that  the  latter  might,  as  the  champions 
of  the  emancipation  of  the  new  burgesses,  renew  in  their 
own  favour  to  some  extent  the  revolt  oi  the  Italians.  With- 
out obstruction  they  appeared  in  Tibur,  in  Praeneste,  in  all 
the  important  communities  of  new  burgesses  in  Latium  and 
Campania,  and  a^ked  and  obtained  everywhere  money  and 
men  for  the  furtherance  of  the  common  cause.  Thus  sup 
ported,  they  mode  their  appearance  among  the  army  be- 
sieging Nola.  The  armies  of  this  period  were  democratic 
and  revolutionary  in  their  views,  wherever  the  general  did 
not  attach  them  to  himself  by  his  personal  influence ;  the 
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•peeohes  of  ibe  fugitive  magistrates,  some  cf  whom,  espA 
eially  Cimia  and  Sertorius,  were  favourably  r^fuembored  by 
Ibe  soldiers  in  connection  with  the  last  campaigns,  made  a 
deep  impression ;  the  unconstitutional  deposition  of  the 
popular  consul  and  the  interference  of  the  senate  with  the 
lights  of  the  sovereign  people  told  ou  the  common  soldierp 
and  the  gold  of  the  consul  or  rather  of  the  new  burgesses 
made  the  breach  of  the  constitution  clear  to  the  officers. 
The  Gampanian  army  recognized  Cinna  as  consul  and  swore 
Um  oath  of  fidelity  to  him  man  by  man ;  it  became  a 
Auoleus  for  the  bands  that  flocked  in  fix>m  the  new  bur 
gesses  and  even  from  the  allied  communities ;  a  consider* 
able  army,  though  consisting  mostly  of  recruits,  soon  moved 
from  Campania  towards  the  capital.  Other  bands  ap- 
proached it  from  the  north.  On  the  invitation  of  Cinna 
those  who  had  been  banished  in  the  previous  year  had 
landed  at  Telamon  on  tho  Etruscan  ooast.  There  wei*e  not 
more  than  some  500  armed  men,  for  the  most  part  slaves 
u&diiigar  ^^  ^^®  refugees  and  enlisted  Numidian  horse- 
*'*'^°''  men  ;  but,  as  Gains  Marius  had  in  the  previous 

year  been  willing  to  fraternize  with  the  rabble  of  the  capi- 
tal, so  he  now  ordered  the  ergastula  in  which  the  landhold* 
era  of  this  region  shut  up  their  field-labourers  during  tho 
night  to  be  broken  open,  and  the  arms  which  he  offered  to 
these  for  the  purpose  of  achieving  their  freedom  were  not 
despised.  Reinforced  by  these  men  and  the  contingents  oi 
the  new  burgesses,  as  well  as  by  the  exiles  who  flocked  to 
him  with  their  partisans  from  all  sides,  he  soon  numbered 
6,000  men  under  his  eagles  and  was  able  to  man  forty  shipS| 
whicih  took  their  station  before  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  and 
gave  chase  to  the  corn-ships  sailing  towards  Rome.  Witk 
Ihese  he  placed  himself  at  tlie  disposal  of  the  **  consul  ** 
Gima.  The  leaders  of  the  Campanian  army  hesitated  ;  the 
more  sagacious,  Sertorius  in  particular,  seriously  pointed 
out  the  danger  of  too  closely  connecting  themselves  with  a 
man  whose  name  would  necessarily  place  him  at  the  head 
of  the  movement,  and  who  yet  was  notoriously  incapable 
of  any  statesmanlike  action  and  haunted  by  an  insane  thini 
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for  revenge ;  but  Cinna  disregaried  these  scruplesy  and 
finned  Iftuius  in  the  supreme  command  in  E^niria  and  «l 
■ea  with  proconsular  powers. 

Thus  the  storm  gathered  around  the  capital,  and  tlia 

government  could  no  longer  delay  bringing  fbiw 
ittitud*  of  ward  their  troops  to  protect  it.*  But  the  forces 
**"**"  of  Metellus  were  detained  bj  the  Italians  in 

Samnium  and  before  Nola ;  Strabo  alone  was  in  a  position 
to  hasten  to  the  help  of  the  capital.  He  appeared  and 
pitched  his  camp  at  the  Ck>lline  gate :  with  his  numerous 
and  experienced  army  he  might  doubtless  have  rapidly  and 
totally  annihilated  the  still  weak  bands  of  insurgents ;  but 

this  seemed  to  be  no  part  of  his  design.  On  thf 
oaniazoond  Contrary  he  allowed  Rome  to  be  actually  in- 
^^*°^*  vested  by  the  insurgents.     Cinna  with  his  corps 

%i?d  that  of  Carbo  took  post  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber 
opposite  to  the  Janiculum,  Sertorius  on  the  left  bank  con« 
fronting  Pompeius  over  against  the  Servian  wall.  Marius 
with  his  band  which  had  gradually  increased  to  three  le- 
gions, and  in  possession  of  a  number  of  wai^vessels,  occu- 
pied one  place  on  the  coast  afler  another  till  at  length  even 
Ostia  fell  into  his  hands  through  treachery,  and,  by  way  of 
prelude  as  it  were  to  the  approaching  reign  of  terror,  was 
abandoned  by  the  general  to  the  savage  band  for  massacre 
and  pillage.  The  capital  was  placed,  even  by  the  mere 
obstruction  of  traffic,  in  great  danger ;  by  command  of  the 
senate  the  walls  and  gate«  were  put  in  a  state  of  defence 
and  the  bnrgess-levy  was  ordered  to  the  Janiculum.  The 
inaction  of  Strabo  excited  among  all  classes  alike  surprise 
ind  indignation.  The  suspicion  that  he  was  negotiating 
secretly  with  Cinna  was  natural,  but  was  probably  without 
fi>undation.  A  serious  conflict  in  which  he  engaged  the 
band  of  Sertorius,  and  the  support  which  he  gave  to  the 

*  The  whole  of  the  representation  ±at  follows  is  based  in  subetaaot 
on  the  recently  discovered  account  of  Licinianus,  which  communicatai 
a  number  of  facts  previously  unknown,  and  in  particular  enables  us  ta 
perceive  the  sequence  and  connection  of  these  events  more  clearij  thsr 
was  possible  before. 
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consul  OctaviuB  when  Marius  had  by  an  understa  iding  with 
one  of  the  officers  of  the  garrison  penetrated  into  the  Janica* 
lum,  and  by  which  in  fact  the  insurgents  were  successfully 
beaten  off  again  with  much  loss,  showed  that  he  was  far 
firom  intending  to  unite  with,  or  rather  to  place  himself 
under,  the  leaders  of  the  insurgents.  It  seems  rather  to 
bave  been  his  design  to  sell  his  assistance  in  subduing  the 
hisurrection  to  the  alarmed  government  and  citizens  of  the  ' 
capital  at  the  price  of  the  consulship  for  the  next  year,  and 
thereby  to  get  the  reins  of  government  into  his  own  hands. 
The  senate  was  not,  however,  inclined  to  throw  itself 

into  the  arms  of  one  usurper  in  order  to  escape 
ti^of"  from  another,  and  sought  help  elsewhere.  The 
SJJ^XuiJnli.     franchise  was  by  decree  of  the  senate  supple- 

mentarily  conferred  on  all  the  Italian  communis 
ties  involved  in  the  Social  War,  which  had  laid  down  their 
arms  and  had  in  consequence  thereof  forfeited  their  old  alli- 
ance.* It  seemed  as  it  were  their  intention  officially  to 
demonstrate  that  Rome  in  the  war  against  the  Italians  had 
staked  her  existence  for  the  sake  not  of  a  great  object  but 
of  her  own  vanity  :  in  the  first  momentary  embarrassment, 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  into  the  field  an  additional  thou- 
sand or  two  of  soldiers,  she  sacrificed  everything  which  had 
been  gained  at  so  terribly  dear  a  cost  in  the  Social  War. 
In  fact,  troops  arrived  from  the  communities  who  reaped 
•the  benefit  of  this  concession ;  but  instead  of  the  many 
legions  promised,  their  contingent  on  the  whole  amounted 
to  not  more  than,  at  most,  ten  thousand  men.  It  was  of 
more  moment  that  an  agreement  should  be  come  to  with 
the  Samnites  and  Nolans,  so  that  the  troops  of  the  thopi- 
oughly  trustworthy  Motellus  might  be  employed  for  the 
protection  of  the  capital.  But  the  Samnites  made  demands 
which  recalled  the  yoke  of  Caudium — restitution  of  the 

*  F.  809.  That  there  was  do  confirmation  bj  the  comitia,  is  clear 
firom  Cic.  PhU,  xii.  11,  27.  The  senate  seems  to  have  made  use  of  the 
form  of  simply  prolonging  the  term  of  the  Plautio-Papirian  law  (p. 
800),  a  course  which  by  use  and  wont  (i.  409)  was  open  to  it  and  prao4 
oally  amounted  to  conferring  the  francbise  on  all  Italiana. 
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spoil  taken  from  the  Samnites  and  of  their  prisonera  and 
deserters,  renunciation  of  the  booty  wrested  by  the  Sam* 
nites  from  the  Romans,  the  bestowal  of  the  franduse  on  tba 
Samnites  themselves  as  well  as  on  the  Romans  who  had 
passed  over  to  them.    The  senate  rejected  even  in   thit 
emergency  terms  of  peace  so  disgraceful,  bnt  instrnded 
Metellus  to  leave  behind  a  small  division  and  to  lead  in 
person  all  the  troops  that  could  at  all  be  dispensed  with  in 
southern  Italy  as  quickly  as  possible  to  Rome.     He  obeyed. 
But  the  consequence  was,  that  the  Samnites  attacked  and 
defeated  Plautius  the  legate  left  behind  by  Metellus  and  his 
weak  band ;  that  the  garrison  of  Nola  mardied  out  and  set 
on  fire  the  neighbouring  town  of  Abella  in  alliance  with 
Rome ;  that  Cinna  and  Mariiis,  moreover,  granted  to  the 
Samnites  everything  they  asked — what  mattered   Roman 
honour  to  them  1— -and  a  Samnite  contingent  reinforced  the 
ranks  of  the  insurgents.     It  was  a  severe  loss  also,  when 
afler  a  combat  unfavourable  to  the  troops  of  the  govern* 
ment  Ariminum  was  occupied  by  the  insurgents  and  thus 
the  important  communication  between  Rome  and  the  val* 
ley  of  the  Po,  whence  men  and  supplies  were  expected,  was 
interrupted.     Scarcity  and  famine  set  in.     The  large  popu> 
lous  city  numerously  garrisoned  with  troops  was  but  in» 
adequately  supplied  with  provisions ;  and  Marius  in  particu- 
lar took  care  to  cut  off  its  supplies  more  and  more.     Hs 
had  already  blocked  up  the  Tiber  by  a  bridge  of  ships  f 
now  by  the  capture  of  Antium,  Lanuviura,  Aricia,  and 
other  places  he  gained  control  over  the  means  of  land  com- 
munication still  open,  and  at  the  same  time  appeased  tem- 
porarily his  revenge  by  causing  all  the  citizens,  wherever 
resistance  was  offered,  to  be  put  to  the  sword  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  who  had  possibly  betrayed  to  him  the 
town.     Contagious  diseases  ensued  and  committed  dreadful 
ravages   among   the  masses  of  soldiers  densely  crowded 
round  the  capital ;  of  Strabo's  veteran  army  1 1 ,000,  and  of 
the  troops  of  Octavius  6,000  are  said  to  have  fallen  victim! 
Dwthof         ^  them.     Yet  the  government  did  not  despair* 
•*****•  and  the  sudden  death  of  Strabo  was  a  foTU> 
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Date  evwt  for  it.  He  died  not  of  the  pestilenoe,  but— «ii 
was  alleged  at  leaat^-of  the  effects  of  a  thunderbolt  which 
had  struck  his  tent;  the  masses,  exasperated  on  manj 
grounds  agiunst  him,  tore  his  corpse  from  the  bier  and 
dragged  it  through  the  streets.  The  remnant  of  his  troops 
was  incorporated  by  the  consul  Octavius  with  his  army. 
After  the  arrival  of  Metellii^  and  the  decease  of  Strabo 
the  army  of  the  gorernment  was  again  at  least 
•f  the  goT-      a  match  for  its  antagonists,  and  was  able  to  array 


itself  for  battle  against  the  insurgents  at  the 
Alban  Mount.  But  the  min<]b  of  the  soldiers  of  the  gov- 
ernment were  deeply  agitated ;  when  Cinna  appeared  in 
fitmt  of  them,  they  received  him  with  acclamation  as  if  he 
were  still  their  general  and  consul ;  Metellus  deemed  it 
advisable  not  to  allow  the  battle  to  come  on,  but  to  lead 
back  the  troops  to  their  camp.  The  Optimates  themselves 
wavered,  and  fell  into  variance  with  each  other.  While  one 
party,  with  the  honourable  but  stubborn  and  shortsighted 
consul  Octavius  at  their  head,  perseveringly  opposed  all 
concession,  the  more  experienced  and  more  judicious  Metel* 
lus  attempted  to  bring  about  a  compromise ;  but  his  con- 
ference with  Onna  excited  the  wrath  of  the  ultras  on  both 
rides :  Cinna  was  called  by  Marius  a  weakling,  Metellus 
was  called  by  Octavius  a  traitor.  The  soldiers,  unsettled 
otherwise  and  not  without  cause  distrusting  the  leadership 
of  the  untried  Octavius,  suggested  to  Metellus  that  he 
should  assume  the  chief  command,  and,  when  he  refused, 
b^an  in  crowds  to  throw  away  their  arms  or  even  to 
desert  to  the  enemy.  The  temper  of  the  burgesses  became 
daily  more  depressed  and  troublesome.  On  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  heralds  of  Cinna  guaranteeing  freedom  to  tks 
•laves  who  should  desert,  these  flocked  in  troops  from  the 
capital  to  the  enemy's  camp.  But  the  proposal  that  the 
senate  should  guarantee  freedom  to  the  slaves  willing  to 
enter  the  army  was  decidedly  resisted  by  Octa- 
vius. The  government  could  not  conceal  that 
it  was  defeated,  and  that  nothing  remained  but  to  come  to 
terms  if  possible  with  the  leaders  of  the  band,  as  the  oven 
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powered  traveller  comes  to  terms  with  the  captain  of  rob 
berp.  Envoys  were  sent  to  Cinna ;  but»  while  they  foolish^ 
)y  made  difficulties  as  to  recognizing  him  as  consul,  arc 
Qnna  in  the  interval  thus  occupied  transferred  hia  camp 
dose  to  the  city-gates,  the  desertion  spread  to  so  great  an 
extent  that  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  settle  any  terms. 
The  senate  submitted  itself  unconditionally  to  the  outlawed 
consul,  adding  only  a  request  that  he  would  refrain  from 
bloodshed.  Cinna  promised  this,  but  refused  to  ratify  his 
promise  by  an  oath ;  Marius,  who  kept  by  his  side  during 
the  negotiations,  maintained  a  sullen  silence. 

The  gates  of  the  capital   were  opened.    The  consul 
marched  in  with  his  legions ;  bat  Marius,  scofi^ 
rvignof  ingly  recalling  the  law  of  outlawry,  refused  to 

set  foot  in  the  city  until  the  law  allowed  him  to 
do  so,  and  the  burgesses  hastily  assembled  in  the  Forum  to 
pass  the  annulling  decree.  He  then  entered,  and  with  him 
the  reign  of  terror.  It  was  determined  not  to  select  indi- 
vidual victims,  but  to  have  all  the  notable  men  of  the  Opti'- 
mate  party  put  to  death  and  to  confiscate  their  property. 
The  gates  were  closed;  for  five  days  and  five  nights  the 
slaughter  continued  without  interruption ;  even  afterwards 
the  execution  of  individuals  who  had  escaped  or  been  over^ 
looked  was  of  daily  occurrence,  and  for  months  the  bloody 
persecution  went  on  throughout  Italy.  The  consul  Gnaeus 
Octavius  was  the  first  victim.  True  to  his  oflen  expressed 
principle,  that  he  would  rather  suffer  death  than  make  the 
smallest  concession  to  men  beyond  the  pale  of  law,  he  re- 
fused even  now  to  take  flight,  and  in  his  consular  robes 
awaited  at  the  Janiculum  the  assassin,  who  was  not  slow  to 
appear.  Among  the  slain  were  Lucius  Caesar 
(consul  in  664)  the  celebrated  victor  of  Acerrae 
(p.  298) ;  his  brother  Gaius,  whose  unseasonable  ambition 
liad  provoked  the  Sulpician  tumult  (p.  314),  well  known 
as  an  orator  and  poet  and  as  an  amiable  com 
panion ;  Marcus  Antonius  (consul  in  655), 
afler  the  death  of  Lucius  Crassus  beyond  dispute  the  firsl 
Ibrensic  pleader  of  his  time;   Publius  Crassus  (consul  ii 
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^^  d57)  who  had  oommanded  with  distinction  in 

the  Spanish  and  in  the  Social  wars  and  also  during  the  siega 
of  Rome ;  and  a  multitude  of  the  most  considerable  men 
of  the  government  party,  among  whom  the  wealthy  were 
traced  out  with  especial  zeal  by  the  greedy  executionera. 
Peculiarly  melancholy  seemed  the  death  of  Lucius  Merula, 
who  very  much  against  his  own  wish  had  become  Cinna'a 
successor,  and  who  now,  when  criminally  impeached  on  that 
account  and  cited  before  the  comitia,  in  order  to  anticipate 
the  inevitable  condemnation  opened  his  veins,  and  at  the 
altar  of  the  Supremo  Jupiter  whose  priest  he  was,  after 
laying  aside  the  priestly  headband  as  the  religious  duty  of 
the  dying  Flamen  required,  breathed  his  last;   and  still 

more  the  death  of  Quintus  Catulus  (consul  in 

652),  once  in  better  days  the  associate  of  the 
most  glorious  victory  and  triumph  of  that  same  Marius 
who  now  had  no  other  answer  for  the  suppliant  relatives  of 
his  aged  colleague  than  the  monosyllabic  order,  '^  he  must 
die," 

The  originator  of  all  these  outrages  was  Gains  liEariua, 

He  designated  the  victims  and  the  executioners 
iayiof  -—only   in   exceptional    cases,  as   in   those  of 

Merula  and  Catulus,  was  any  form  of  law  ob- 
served ;  not  unfrequently  a  glance  or  the  silence  with  which 
he  received  those  who  saluted  him  formed  the  sentence  of 
death,  which  was  always  executed  at  once.  His  revenge 
was  not  satisfied  even  with  the  death  of  his  victim ;  he  for- 
bade the  burial  of  the  dead  bodies ;  he  gave  orders — antici- 
pated, it  is  true,  in  this  respect  by  Sulla — that  the  heads  of 
the  senators  slain  should  be  fixed  to  the  rostra  in  the  Fo- 
rum ;  he  ordered  particular  corpses  to  be  dragged  through 
the  Forum,  and  that  of  Gains  Caesar  to  be  stabbed  afresh 
at  the  tomb  of  Quintus  Varius,  whom  Caesar  probably  had 
once  impeached  (p.  2d9) ;  he  publicly  embraced  the  man 
who  delivered  to  him  as  he  sat  at  table  the  head  of  An- 
tooius,  whom  he  had  been  with  diflliculty  restrained  from 
seeking  out  in  his  hiding-place,  and  slaying  with  his  own 
hand.    His  legions  of  slaves,  and  in  particular  a  division 
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(if  Ardyaeans  (p.  214),  chiefly  Berved  as  hit  executioners^ 
and  did  not  neglect,  amidst  these  Saturnalia  of  their  new 
fireedom,  to  plunder  the  houses  of  their  former  masters  and 
to  dishonour  and  murder  all  whom  they  met  with  there. 
His  own  associates  were  in  despair  at  this  insane  fury; 
Sertorius  adjured  the  consul  to  put  a  stop  to  it  at  any  price, 
and  eyen  Cinna  was  alarmed.  But  in  times  such  as  these 
were,  madness  itself  becomes  a  power ;  man  hurls  himself 
into  the  abyss,  to  save  himself  from  giddiness.  It  was  not 
easy  to  restrain  the  furious  old  man  and  his  band,  and  leaat 
of  all  had  Onna  the  courage  to  do  so ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
chose  Marius  as  his  colleague  in  the  consulship  for  the  next 
year.  The  reign  of  terror  alarmed  the  more  moderate  of 
the  victors  not  much  less  than  the  defeated  party  ;  the  capi^ 
talists  alone  were  not  displeased  to  see  that  another  hand 
lent  itself  to  the  work  of  thoroughly  humbling  for  once  the 
haughty  oligarchs,  and  that  at  the  same  time,  in  consequence 
of  the  extensi?e  confiscations  and  auctions,  the  best  part  of 
the  spoil  came  to  themselves — in  these  times  of  terror  they 
acquired  from  the  people  the  surname  of  the  **  hoarders." 

Fate  had  thus  granted  to  the  author  of  this  reign  of 
terror,  the  old  Gains  Marius,  his  two  chief  wishes.  He 
had  taken  vengeance  on  the  whole  pack  of  nobles  that  had 
embittered  his  victories  and  envenomed  his  defeats ;  he  had 
been  enabled  to  retaliate  for  every  sarcasm  by  a  stroke  of 
the  dagger.  Moreover,  he  entered  on  the  new  year  once 
more  as  consul ;  the  vision  of  a  seventh  consulate,  which 
the  oracle  had  promised  him,  and  which  he  had  sought  for 
thirteen  years  to  grasp,  had  now  been  realized.  The  gods 
had  granted  to  him  what  he  wished  ;  but  now  too,  as  in  the 
old  legendary  period,  they  practised  the  fatal  irony  of  de* 
stroying  man  by  accomplishing  his  wishes.  In  liis  early 
eonsulates  the  pride,  in  his  sixth  the  laughing-«took,  of  his 
fellow-citizens,  he  was  now  in  his  seventh  loaded  with  the 
execration  of  all  parties,  with  the  hatred  of  the  whole  na> 
tion ;  he,  the  originally  upright,  able,  gallant  man,  was 
branded  as  the  crack-brained  chief  of  a  reckless  band  of 
robbers.     He  himself  seemed  to  feel  it.     His  days 
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as  in  delirium,  and  by  night  his  couch  denied  him 

it^  so  that  he  grasped  the  wine-cup  in  order  merely  to 

^rown  thought.     A  burning  fever  seized  him ;  after  being 

stretched  for  seven  days  on  a  sick  bed,  in  the  wild  fancies 

^ji  which  he  was  fighting  on  the  fields  of  Asia  Minor  the 

^battles  whose  laurels  were  destined  for  Sulla,  he  expired  on 

the  13th  Jan.  668.     He  died,  more  than  seventy 

'Death  of        years  old,  in  full  possession  of  what  he  called 

power  and  honour,  and  in  his  bed ;  but  Nemesis 

iissumes  various  shapes,  and  does  not  always  expiate  blood 

with  blood.     Was  there  no  sort  of  retaliation  in  the  £EU)t, 

that  Rome  and  Italy  now  breathed  more  freely  on  the  news 

of  the  death  of  the  famous  saviour  of  the  people  than  at 

the  tidings  of  the  battle  on  the  Raudine  plain  ? 

Even  after  his  death  individual  incidents  no  doubt 
occurred,  which  recalled  that  time  of  terror ;  Gains  Fim« 
bria,  for  instance,  who  more  than  any  other  during  the 
Marian  butcheries  had  dipped  his  hand  in  blood,  made  an 
attempt  at  the  very  funeral  of  Marl  us  to  kill  the  universally 
revered  pontifex  maximus  Quintus  Scaevola 
(consul  in  659)  who  had  been  spared  even  by 
Marius,  and  then,  when  the  pontifex  recovered  from  the 
wound  he  had  received,  indicted  him  criminally  on  account 
of  the  offence,  as  Fimbria  jestingly  expressed  it,  of  having 
not  been  willing  to  let  himself  be  murdered.  But  the 
orgies  of  murder  at  any  rate  were  over.  Sertorius  called 
together  the  Marian  bandits,  under  pretext  of  giving  them 
their  pay,  surrounded  them  with  his  trusty  Celtic  troops, 
and  caused  them  to  be  cut  down  en  masse  to  the  number, 
according  to  the  lowest  estimate,  of  4,000. 

Along  with   the  reign   of  terror  came  the   iyrannis. 
Cinna  not  only  stood  at  the  head  of  the  state  for 
aroiiiiuu        four  years  in  succession  (667--670)  as  consul, 
■**•  but  he  regularly  nominated  himself  and  his  col- 

leagues without  consulting  the  people ;  it  seemed  as  if  these 
democrats  set  aside  the  sovereign  popular  assembly  with 
intentional  contempt.  No  other  chief  of  the  popular  party 
before  or  afterwards,  possessed  so  perfectly  absolute  a  powei 
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in  Italy  nnd  in  the  greater  part  of  the  provinoea  ibr  ao  long 
a  time  almost  undisturbed,  aa  Gnna ;  bat  no  o&o  con  ba 
named,  whose  govemment  waa  ao  utterly  worthleaa  and 
aimless.  The  law  proposed  by  Sulpicius  and  thereafter  by 
Cinna  himself,  which  promised  to  the  new  burgesaea  and  tha 
freedmen  equality  of  suffrage  with  the  old  burgesaeai  waa 
naturally  revived  ;  and  it  waa  formally  confirmed  by  a  d^ 
^  cree  of  the  senate  aa  valid  in  law  (670).     Cec 

sors  were  nominated  (668)  for  the  purpoae  of 
^  distributing  all  the  Italians,  in  aooordance  with 

it,  into  the  thirty-five  tribes — ^by  a  singular  conjuncture,  in 
com equence  of  a  want  of  qualified  candidatea  for  the  cen- 
sorship the  same  Philippus,  who  when  consul 
in  663  had  been  the  prmcipal  occasion  of  the 
miscarriage  of  Drusus'  plan  for  bestowing  the  franchise  on 
the  Italians  (p.  271),  was  now  selected  as  censor  to  inscribe 
them   in  the  burgess-rolls.     The  reactionary  inatitutions 
established  by  Sulla  in  666  were  of  course  over- 
thrown.   Some  steps  were  taken  to  please  the 
proletariate — for  instance,  the  restrictions  on  the  distribu- 
tion of  grain  introduced  some  years  ago  (p.  287),  were 
probably  now  once  more  removed ;  the  design  of  Gains 
Gracchus  to  found  a  colony  at  Capua  was  in  reality  carried 
out  in  the  spring  of  671  on  the  proposal  of  the 
tribune  of  the  people,  Marcus  Junius  Brutus; 
Lucius  Valerius  Flaccus  the  younger  introduced  a  law  as 
to  debt,  which  reduced  every  private  claim  to  the  fourth 
part  of  its  nominal  amount  and  cancelled  three-fourths  in 
favour  of  the  debtors.     But  these  measures,  the  only  posi- 
tive ones  during  the  whole  Cinnan  government,  were  with- 
out exception  the  dictates  of  the  moment ;  they  were  based 
-—and  this  is  perhaps  the  most  shocking  feature  in  this 
whole  catastrophe — ^not  on  a  plan  possibly  erroneoua,  but 
on  no  political  plan  at  all.     The  populace  were  caressed, 
and  at  the  same  time  offended  in  a  very  unnecessary  way 
by  a  meaningless  disregard  of  the  constitutional  rulea  o^ 
election.     The  capitalist  party  might  have  furnished  8om€ 
support,  but  it  was  injured  in  the  moat  sensitive  point  by 
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the  law  as  to  debt.  The  true  inainBtay  of  the  government 
was— wholly  without  any  co-operation  on  its  part — the  new 
burgesses ;  their  assistance  was  acquiesced  in,  but  nothing 
was  done  to  r^ulate  the  strange  position  of  the  SanntiteS| 
wh'^  were  now  nominally  Homan  citizens,  but  evidently 
r^rded  their  country's  independence  as  practically  the 
real  object  and  prize  of  the  struggle  and  remained  in  arms 
to  defend  it  against  all  and  sundry.  Illustrious  senators 
were  struck  down  like  mad  dogs ;  but  not  the  smallest  step 
was  taken  to  reorganize  the  senate  in  the  interest  of  the 
government,  or  even  permanently  to  terrify  it ;  so  that  tbe 
government  was  by  no  means  sure  of  its  aid.  Gains  6rao- 
chus  had  not  understood  the  fall  of  the  oligarchy  as  imply- 
ing that  the  new  master  might  conduct  himself  on  his  selA 
created  throne,  as  legitimate  cipher-kings  think  proper  to 
do.  But  this  Cinna  had  been  elevated  to  power  not  by 
his  will,  but  by  pure  accident;  was  there  any  wonder 
that  he  remained  where  the  storm-wave  of  revolution  had 
washed  him  up,  till  a  second  wave  came  to  sweep  him  away 
again? 

The  same  union  of  the  mightiest  plenitude  of  powei 
oinn»  and  ^^^  ^^®  most  Utter  impotence  and  incapacity  in 
***^  those  who  held  it,  was  apparent  in  the  warfare 

waged  by  the  revolutionary  government  against  the  oli- 
garchy— a  warfare  on  which   its  existence   primarily  de- 
iteirand        pended.     In  Italy  it  ruled  with  absolute  sway, 
gjpror-        Of  the  old  burgesses  a  very  large  portion  were 
flvFouroftha    on  principle  favourable  to  democratic  views ; 
and  the  still  greater  mass  of  quiet  people,  while 
disapproving  the  Marian  horrors,  saw  in  an  oligarchic  resto»> 
ration  simply  the  commenoement  of  a  second  reign  of  terror 
by  the  opposite  party.     The  impression  of  the 
outrages  of  667  on  the  nation  at  large  had  been 
comparatively  slight,  as  they  had  chiefly  affected  the  mere 
sristocracy  of  the  capital ;  and  it  was  moreover  somewhat 
efiaoed  by  the  three  years  of  tolerably  peaceful  government 
that  ensued.     Lastly  the  whole  mass  of  the  new  burgesses 
— three-fiflhs  perhaps  of  the  Italians — ^were  decidedly,  if  n<A 
Vol.  III.-17* 
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frvourable  to  the  present  governmeiit,  yet  opposed  to  tki 
oligarchy. 

Like  Italy,  moat  of  the  provinces  adhered  to  the  oli- 
garchy— Sicily^  Sardinia,  the  two  Gauls,  the  two  Spwos. 
In  Africa  Quintus  Metellus,  who  had  fortunately  escaped 
the  murderers,  made  an  attempt  to  hold  that  province  for 
the  Opti  mates ;  Marcus  Crassus,  the  youngest  son  of  the 
Publius  Crassus  who  had  perished  in  the  Marian  massacre^ 
went  to  him  from  Spain,  and  reinforced  him  by  a  band 
which  he  had  collected  there.  But  on  their  quarrelling  with 
each  other  they  wei:e  obliged  to  yield  to  Gaius  Fabiw 
Hadrianus,  the  governor  appointed  by  the  revolutionary 
government.  Asia  was  in  the  hands  of  Mithradates ;  con- 
sequently the  province  of  Macedonia,  so  &r  as  it  was  in  the 
power  of  Sulla,  remained  the  only  asylum  of  the  exiled  oli- 
garchy. Sulla's  wife  and  children  who  had  with  difficulty 
esci4>ed  death,  and  not  a  few  senators  who  had  made  their 
escape,  sought  refuge  there,  so  that  a  sort  of  senate  was 
soon  formed  at  his  head  quarters. 

The  government  did  not  &il  to  issue  decrees  against  tlis 
oligarchical  proconsul.  Sulla  was  deprived  by 
Bgainti  the  comitia  of  his  command  and  of  his  other 

honours  and  dignities  and  outlawed,  as  was  also 
the  case  with  Metellus,  Appius  Claudius,  and  other  refugees 
of  note ;  his  house  in  Rome  was  razed,  his  country  estates 
were  laid  waste.  But  such  proceedings  did  not  settle  the 
matter.  Had  Gaius  Marius  lived  longer,  he  would  doubt- 
less have  marched  in  person  against  Sulla  to  those  fields 
whither  the  fevered  visions  of  his  death-bed  drew  him  ;  the 
measures  which  the  government  took  after  his  death  have 
been  stated  already.     Lucius  Valerius  Flaccus  the  younger,* 

*  Lucius  Valerius  Flaocus,  whom  the  Fasti  name  as  consul  in  6A^ 
was  not  the  oonBul  of  654,  but  a  younger  man  of  the  same 
name,  perhaps  son  of  the  preceding.    For,  first,  the  law 

whldi  prohibited  re-election  to  the  consulship  remained  legally  in  tail  forcf 
from  e.  60S  (p.  93)  to  678,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  what 
was  done  in  the  case  of  Scipio  Aemilianus  sad  Marius  wai 

done  also  for  Flaocus.    Secondly,  there  is  no  menticn  anywhere,  whes 
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who  after  Marius'  death  was  invested  with  the  consulship 
and  the  command  in  the  East  (668) ,  was  neither 
soldier  nor  officer ;  Gaius  Fimbria  who  accom- 
panied him  was  not  without  ability,  but  insubordinate ;  the 
army  assigned  to  them  was  even  in  numbers  three  times 
weaker  than  the  army  of  Sulla.  Tidings  successively 
arrived;  that  Flaocus,  in  order  not  to  be  crushed  by  Sulla, 
^  had  marched  past  him  onward  to  Asia  (668) ; 

^  that  Fimbria  had  set  him  aside  and  installed 

himself  in  his  room  (beg.  of  669) ;  that  Sulla  had 
concluded  peace  with  Mithradates  (669-670). 
Hitherto  Sulla  had  been  silent  so  £u*  as  the  authorities 
ruJing  in  the  capital  were  concerned.  Now  a  letter  from 
him  reached  the  senate,  in  which  he  reported  the  termina- 
tion of  the  war  and  announced  his  return  to  Italy ;  he  stated 
that  he  would  respect  the  rights  conferred  on  the  new  bur^ 
gesses,  and  that,  while  measures  of  punishment  were  inevi- 
table,  they  would  light  not  on  the  masses,  but  on  the 
authors  of  the  mischie£  This  announcement  frightened 
CTmna  out  of  his  inaction :  while  he  had  hitherto  taken  no 
step  against  Sulla  except  the  placing  some  men  under  arhis 
and  collecting  a  number  of  vessels  in  the  Adriatic,  he  now 
resolved  to  cross  in  all  haste  to  Greece. 

On  the  other  hand  Sulla's  letter,  which  in  the  circum- 
stances  might  be  called   extremely  moderate, 


Flaoons  b  Darned,  of  a  double  oonsubhip,  not  even  where  it  was 
neceasary  as  in  Cic.  pro  Flace.  82,  77.    Thirdly,  the  Lucius  Valerina 

Flaccua  who  was  active  in  Rome  in  669  as  princ$pt  sn«4«ii 
ij^  and  consequently  of  consular  rank  (Liv.  83),  cannow  havs 

been  the  consul  of  668,  for  the  latter  had  already  at  thai 
lioM  departed  for  Aaia  and  was  probably  already  dead.  The  wonaol 
IML  97.         ^^  ^^*  censor  in  657,  is  the  person  whom  Cicero  {ad  AU, 

▼iii.  8,  6)  mentions  among  the  consulars  present  in  Roms 
^*   ^  in  667  ;  he  was  in  669  beyond  doubt  the  oldest  of  the  oU 

sansors  Ucing  and  thus  fitted  to  be  princept  $enatm  ;  he  was  also  thi 

inUmx  and  the  magxMitr  $quiiwn  of  672.  On  the  othei 
2;  hand,  the  consul  of  668,  who  perished  in  Nicomodia  (p^ 

870),  was  the  father  of  tbo  Ludus  Flaooua  defendeil  1^ 
(/TO  Flae(  2A,  61 ,  oomp.  28,  6ft.  82,  77). 
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•taeoo.  awakened  in  the  middle-party  hopes  of  a  peace 
***"^'  fill  adjustment.  The  majority  of  the  senate 
resolved,  on  the  proposal  of  the  elder  Flaceus,  to  set  ou 
foot  an  attempt  at  reconciliation,  and  with  that  view  to 
sutnmon  Sulla  to  come  under  the  guarantee  of  a  safe-oon^ 
duct  to  Italy,  and  to  suggest  to  the  consuls  Cinna  and  Garbo 
that  they  should  suspend  their  preparations  till  the  arrival 
of  Sulla's  answer.  Sulla  did  not  absolutely  reject  the  pio> 
posals.  Of  course  he  did  not  come  in  person,  but  he  sent 
a  message  that  he  asked  nothing  but  the  restoration  of  the 
banished  to  their  former  status  and  the  judicial  punishment 
of  the  crimes  that  had  been  perpetrated,  and  moreover  thai 
he  did  not  desire  security  to  be  provided  for  himself^  but 
proposed  to  bring  it  to  those  who  were  at  home.  His  en- 
voys found  the  state  of  things  in  Italy  essentially  altered, 
Cinna  had,  without  concerning  himself  ifUrther  about  that 
decree  of  the  senate,  immediately  after  ^e  termination  of 
its  sitting  proceeded  to  the  army  and  ifrged  its  embarkation. 
The  summons  to  trust  themselves  to  the  sea  at  that  un- 
favourable season  of  the  year  provoked  among  the  already 
dissatisfied  troops  in  the  head-quarters'  at  Aucona  a  mutiny, 
to  which  Cinna  fell  a  victirrt  (beg.  of  670); 
Death  of  whercupon  his  colleague  Carbo  found  himself 
Carbo  and  Compelled  to  bring  back  the  divisions  that  had 
gJsftoflftrm^  already  crossed  and,  abandoning  the  idea  of 
gJI^JJ"*  taking  up  the  war  in  Greece,  to  enter  into  win- 

ter-quarters at  Ariminum.  But  Sulla's  offers 
met  no  better  reception  on  that  account ;  the  senate  rejected 
his  proposals  without  even  allowing  the  envoys  to  enter 
Rome,  and  enjoined  him  summarily  to  lay  down  arms.  It 
was  not  the  coterie  of  the  Marians  which  primarily  brought 
about  this  resolute  attitude.  That  faction  was  obliged  to 
abandon  its  hitherto  usurped  occupation  of  the  supreme 
magistracy  at  the  very  time  when  it  was  of  moment,  and 
•  again  to  institute  consular  elections  for  the  d^ 

cisive  year  671.  The  suffrages  on  this  oocasioc 
Were  united  not  in  fiivour  of  the  former  consul  Carbo  or  of 
any  of  the  able  officers  of  the  hitherto  ruling  cliquey  such 
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9B  Quintus  Sertorius  or  Gaius  Marras  the  younger,  but  in 
Civour  of  Lucius  Scipio  and  Gaius  Norbaiius,  two  incapap 
T>le89  neither  of  whom  knew  how  to  fight  and  Scipio  not 
even  how  to  speak  ;  the  former  of  these  reoommended  him* 
self  to  the  multitude  only  as  the  great-grandson  of  the  con- 
queror of  Antiochus,  and  the  latter  as  a  political  opponent 
of  the  oligarchy  (p.  263),  The  Marians  were  not  so  much 
Abhorred  fcr  their  misdeeds  as  despised  for  their  incapacity ; 
but  if  the  nation  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  these,  the 
great  majority  of  it  would  have  still  less  to  do  with  Sulla 
and  an  oligarchical  restoration.  Earnest  measures  of  self- 
defence  were  contemplated.  While  Sulla  crossed  to  Asia 
and  induced  such  defection  in  the  army  of  Fimbria  that  its 
leader  fell  by  his  own  hand,  the  government  in  Italy  em- 
ployed the  further  interval  of  a  year  granted  to  it  by  these 
steps  of  Sulla  in  energetic  preparations ;  it  is  said  that  at 
Sulla's  landing  100,000  men,  and  af^rwards  even  double 
that  number  of  troops,  were  arrayed  in  arms  against  him. 
Against  this  Italian  force  Sulla  had  nothing  to  place  in 

the  scale  except  his  five  legions,  which,  even 
MUioiiof       including  some  contingents  levied  in  Macedonia 

and  the  Peloponnesus,  probably  amounted  to 
scarce  40,000  men.  It  is  true  that  this  army  had  been, 
during  its  seven  years'  conflicts  in  Italy,  Greece,  and  Asia, 
weaned  from  politics,  and  adhered  to  its  general — who  par- 
doned everything  in  his  soldiers,  debauchery,  bestiality, 
even  mutiny  against  their  ofl^cers,  required  nothing  but 
valour  and  fidelity  towards  their  general,  and  set  before 
them  the  prospect  of  the  most  extravagant  rewards  in  the 
event  of  victory — with  all  that  soldierly  enthusiasm,  which 
Is  the  more  powerful  that  the  noblest  and  the  meanest  pa»- 
•10118  often  combine  to  produce  it  in  the  san\e  breast.  The 
soldiers  of  Sulla  voluntarily  according  to  the  Roman  custom 
swore  mutual  oaths  that  they  would  stand  firmly  by  each 
other,  and  each  voluntarily  brought  to  the  general  his  sav< 
Ings  as  a  contribution  to  the  costs  of  the  war.  But  con* 
slderable  as  was  the  weight  of  this  solid  and  select  body  of 
troops  in  comparison  with  the  masses  of  the  eneii/y,  Sulli 
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■aw  ytny  wdl  that  Italy  could  not  be  iiibdu«^  with  fm 
kgions  if  it  remained  united  in  resolute  resiatanoe.  To 
settle  aeoounta  with  the  popular  party  and  their  incapabia 
autocrats  would  not  have  been  difficult;  but  ho  saw  opposed 
to  him  and  united  with  that  party  the  whole  maaa  of  those 
who  desired  no  oligarchic  restoration  with  its  terrors,  and 
«bove  all  the  whole  body  of  new  burgesses — both  those 
who  had  been  prevented  by  the  Julian  law  from  taking  part 
in  the  insurrection,  and  tliose  whose  revolt  a  few  years  be* 
fore  had  brought  Rome  to  the  brink  of  ruin. 

Sulla  fully  surveyed  the  situation  of  affiurs,  and  was  fitf 
Bi0Bod«»*  removed  from  the  blind  exasperation  and  the 
*^^^  obstinate  rigour  which  characterized  the  majority 

of  his  party.     While  the  edifice  of  the  state  was  in  flames, 
while  his  friends  were  being  murdered,  his  houses  destroyed, 
his  family  driven  into  exile,  he  had  remained  undisturbed 
at  his  post  till  the  public  foe  was  conquered  and  the  Roman 
frontier  was  secured.     He  now  treated  Italian  afiairs  in  the 
same  spirit  of  patriotic  and  judicious  moderation,  and  did 
M-hutever  he  could  to  pacify  the  moderate  party  and  the 
new  burgesses,  and  to  prevent  the  civil  war  from  assuming 
the  &r  more  dangerous  form  of  a  fresh  war  between  the 
old  Romans  and  the  Italian  allies.    The  first  letter  which 
Sulla  addressed  to  the  senate  had  asked  nothing  but  what 
was  right  and  just,  and  had  expressly  disclaimed  a  reign  of 
terror.     In  harmony  with  its  terms,  he  now  presented  the 
prospect  of  unconditional  pardon  to  all  those  who  should 
even  now  break  off  from  the  revolutionary  government, 
and  caused  his  soldiers  man  by  man  to  swear  that  they 
would  meet  the  Italians  thoroughly  as  friends  and  fellow- 
citizens.    The  most  binding  declarations  seeired  to  the  new 
burgesses  the  political  rights  which  they  had  acquired ;  so 
that  Carbo,  for  that  reason,  wished  hostages  to  be  furnished 
to  him  by  every  civic  community  in  Italy,  but  the  proposal 
broke  down  under  general  indignation  and  under  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  senate.    The  chief  difficulty  in  the  position  of 
Sulla  really  consisted  in  the  &ct,  that  in  consequence  of  thi 
faithlessness  and  perfidy  which  prevailed  the  new  burg< 
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Ivid  every  reason,  if  not  to  suspect  his  personal  designs,  to 
doubt  at  any  rate  whether  he  would  be  able  to  induce  the 
oiajority  of  the  senate  to  keep  their  word  afler  the  victory. 
In  the  spring  of  671  Sulla  landed  with  his  legions  in  the 
port  of  Brundisium.    The  senate,  on  receiving 
■site  CAiidi      the  news,  declared  the  commonwealth  in  danger, 
^^*         and  committed  to  the  consuls  unlimited  powers ; 
but  these  incapable  leaders  had  not  been  on  their  guard,  and 
were  surprised  by  a  landing  which  had  nevertheless  been 
foreseen  for  years.    The  army  was  still  at  Ariminum,  the 
ports  were  not  garrisoned,  and — ^what  is  almost  incredible 
•—there  was  not  a  man  under  arms  at  all  along  the  whole 
south-eastern  coast.    The  consequences  were  soon  apparent. 
aaAfaKbi-     Brundisium  itself,  a  considerable  community  of 
^        new  burgesses,  at  once  opened  its  gates  without 
resistance  to  the  oligarchic  general,  and  all  Mes* 
sapia  and  Apulia  followed   its  example.    The 
army  marched  through  these  regions  as  through  a  friendly 
<x>untry,  and  mindful  of  its  oath  uniformly  maintained  the 
strictest  discipline.     From  all  sides  the  scattered  remnant 
of  the  Optimate  party  flocked  to  the  camp  of  Sulla.     Quin- 
tus  Metellus  came  from  the  mountain  ravines  of  Liguria, 
whither  he  bad  made  his  escape  from  Africa,  and  resumed, 
as  colleague  of  Sulla,  the  proconsular  command  committed 
to  him  in  667  (p.  828),  and  withdrawn  from 
him  by  the  revolution.     Marcus  Crassus  in  like 
manner  appeared  from  Africa  with  a  small  band  of  armed 
men.     Most  of  the  Opti mates,  indeed,  came  as  emigrants 
of  quality  with  great  pretensions  and  small  desire  for  fight- 
fang,  80  that  they  had  to  listen  to  bitter  language  from  Sulla 
kimaelf  regarding  the  noble  lords  who  wished  to  have  them- 
selves preserved  for  the  good  of  the  state  and  could  not 
even  be  brought  to  arm  their  slaves.    It  was  of  more  im- 
portance, that  deserters  already  made  their  appearance  from 
the  democratic  camp— for  instance,  the  refined  and  respected 
Lucius  Philippus,  who  was,  along  with  one  or  two  notori* 
ausly  incapable  persons,  tlie  only  consular  that  had  come  U 
terms  with  the  revolutionary  government  and  aooepted 
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offices  uAder  it.  He  met  with  the  most  gracious  r4ceptkNi 
from  Sulla,  and  obtained  the  honourable  and  easy  i^arge  of 
oooupying  for  him  the  province  of  Sardinia.  Quintoa 
Lucretius  Ofella  and  other  serviceable  officers  were  likewist 
received  and  at  once  employed ;  even  Piiblius  Cethegus,  ona 
of  the  senators  banished  after  the  Sulpician  Smeuie  by  Snllai 
3btained  pardon  and  a  position  in  the  army. 

Still  more  important  than  these  individual  aooessiotra 
was  the  gain  of  the  district  of  Picenum,  whksb 
was  substantially  due  to  the  son  of  Strabo,  the 
young  Gnaeus  Pompeius.    The  latter,  like  his  father  ori^ 
nally  no  adherent  of  the  oligarchy,  had  adcnowledged  ths 
revolutionary  government  and  even  taken  service  in  Cinna's 
army ;  but  in  his  case  the  fact  was  not  forgotten,  that  his 
father  had  borne  arms  against  the  revolution ;  he  found 
himself  assailed  in  various  forms  and  even  threatened  with 
the  loss  of  his  very  considerable  wealth  by  an  indictment 
charging  him  to  give  up  the  booty  which  was,  or  was  alleged 
to  have  been,  embezzled  by  his  father  after  the  capture  of 
Asculum.     The  protection  of  the  consul  Carbo,  who  was 
personally  attached  to  him,  still  more  than  the  eloquence 
of  the  consular  Lucius  Philippus  and  of  the  young  Lucius 
Hortensius,  averted  from  him  financial  ruin ;   but  he  re- 
mained uneasy.     On  the  news  of  Sulla's  landing  he  went  to 
Picenum,  where  he  had  extensive  possessions  and  the  best 
municipal  connections  derived  from  his  father  and  the  Social 
War,  and  set  up  the  standard  of  the  Optimate  party  in 
Auximum   (Osimo).     The  district,  which  was  mostly  in- 
habited by  old   burgesses,  joined  him ;   the  young  men, 
many  of  whom  had  served  with  him  under  his  father,  readily 
ranged  themselves  under  the  courageous  leader  who,  not  yet 
twenty-three  years  of  age,  was  as  much  soldier  as  general, 
sprang  to  the  front  of  his  cavalry  in  combat,  and  vigorously 
assailed  the  enemy  along  with  them.    The  corps  of  Pioeniao 
volunteers  soon   grew  to  three  legions;   divisions   under 
Cloelius,   Gaius   Albius   Carrinas,    Lucius  Junius  Brutus* 

*  We  vAn  only  suppose  thia  to  be  the  Bmtua  referred  io«  rinoi 
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inasippuSy  were     despatched  from   tlie  capital  to  put 

down  the  Pioenian  insurrection,  but  the  extemporized  gene* 

.1,  dexterously  taking  advantage  of  the  dissensions  thaf 

among  them,  had  the  skill  to  evade  them  or  to  beat 

^Jiem  in  detail  and  to  eflTect  his  junction  with  the  main  armj 

f  Sulla,  apparently  in  Apulia.     Sulla  saluted  him  as  imp^ 

/or,  that  it,  as  an  officer  commanding  in  his  own  name  and 

ftiolding  not  a  subordinate  but  a  parallel  position,  and  di»i 

ingiushed  the  youth  by  marks  of  honour  such  as  he  showed 

none  of  his  noble  clients — probably  not  without  the  col* 

lateral  design  of  thereby  administering  an  indirect  rebuke 

"^o  the  want  of  energetic  character  among  his  own  partisans. 

Reinforced  thus  considerably  both  in  a  moral  and  mate- 

^^v^  j^         rial  point  of  view,  Sulla  and  Metellus  marched 

^jM^pg^      from  Apulia  through  the  still  insurgent  Samnite 

^orbarnu       districts  towards  Campania.     The  main  force  of 

the  enemy  also  proceeded  thither,  and  it  seemed 

as  if  the  matter  must  there  be  brought  to  a  decisive  issue. 

The  army  of  the  consul  Gains  Norbanus  was  already  at 

Gipua,  where  the  new  colony  had  just  established  itself  with 

all  democratic  pomp ;  the  second  consular  army  was  like* 

wise  advancing  along   the   Appian   road.     But,  before  it 

arrived,  Sulla  was  in  front  of  Norbanus.    A  last 

J^J*[**      attempt  at  mediation,  which  Sulla  made,  led  only 

25^2"       ^  ^^®  arrest  of  his  envoys.     With  fresh  indig- 

S^gJ  nation  his  veteran  troops  threw  themselves  on 

the  enemy ;  their  vehement  charge  down  from 

Mount  Ti&ta  at  the  ^rst  onset  broke  the  enemy  drawn  up 

in  the  plain ;  with  the  remnant  of  his  force  Norbanus  threw 

himself  into  the  revolutionary  colony  of  Capua  and  the  new« 

burgess  town  of  Neapolis,  and  allowed  himself  to  be  block* 

•ded  there.    Sulla's  troops,  hitherto  not  without  apprehei^ 

lion  as  they  compared  their  weak  numbers  with  those  of 

the  «iemy,  had  by  this  victory  gained  a  full  conviction  of 

their  military  superiority ;  insteiid  of  pausing  himself  to 

Marcus  Bnitus  the  father  of  the  so-called  Liberator  wai 
tribune  of  (he  people  hi  671,  and  therefore  oooKl  not  oooi' 
in  the  Held. 
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besiege  the  remains  of  the  defeated  army,  SuUa  left  ths 
towns  where  they  took  shelter  to  be  invested,  and  advanced 
along  the  Appian  highway  against  Teanum,  where 
of  8dpk>^  Scipio  was  posted.  To  him  also^  before  b^n« 
*'™^'  ning  battle,  he  made  fresh  proposals  for  peace ; 

apparently  in  good  earnest  Sdpio,  weak  as  he  was,  entered 
into  them  ;  an  armistice  was  concluded ;  between  Gales  and 
Teanum  the  two  generals,  both  members  of  the  same  noble 
gem^  both  men  of  culture  and  refinement  and  for  many 
years  colleagues  in  the  senate,  met  in  personal  conference  ^ 
they  entered  upon  the  several  questions ;  they  made  sudi 
progress,  that  Scipio  despatched  a  messenger  to  Capua  to 
procure  the  opinion  of  his  colleague.  Meanwhile  the  sol< 
diers  of  the  two  camps  mingled ;  the  Sullans,  copiously 
furnished  with  money  by  their  general,  had  no  great  diffi* 
culty  in  persuading  the  recruits — not  too  eager  for  warfare 
— over  their  cups  that  it  was  better  to  have  them  as  com« 
rades  than  as  foes ;  in  vain  Sertorius  warned  the  general  to 
put  a  stop  to  this  dangerous  intercourse.  The  agreement^ 
which  had  seemed  so  near,  was  not  effected  ;  it  was  Scipio 
who  denounced  the  armistice.  But  Sulla  maintained  that 
it  was  too  late  and  that  the  agreement  had  been  already 
concluded ;  whereupon  Scipio's  soldiers,  under  the  pretext 
that  their  general  had  wrongfully  denounced  the  armistice, 
passed  over  en  masse  to  the  ranks  of  the  enemy.  The  scene 
closed  with  an  universal  embracing,  at  which  the  command- 
ing officers  of  the  revolutionary  army  had  to  look  on.  Sulla 
gave  orders  that  the  consul  should  be  summoned  to  resign 
his  office,  which  he  did,  and  should  along  with  his  staff  be 
escorted  by  his  cavalry  to  whatever  point  they  desired ; 
but  Scipio  was  hardly  set  at  liberty  when  he  resumed  the 
insignia  of  his  dignity  and  began  afresh  to  collect  troops, 
without  however  executing  anything  further  of  moment 
Sulla  and  Metellus  took  up  winter  quarters  in  Campanis 
and,  afler  the  feilure  (»f  a  second  attempt  to  come  to  terms 
wiiJi  Norbanus,  maintained  the  blockade  of  Capua  during 
the  winter. 

The  results  of  the  first  campaign  in  fiivour  of  Sollt 
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were  the  submission  of  Apulia,  Ficenum,  and 
'oo  Campania,  the*  dissolution  of  the  one,  and  the 

vanquishing^  and  blockading  of  tl.e  other,  eon* 
army.    The  Italian  e(  mmunities,  compelled  seYerally 
ohooee  between  their  two  oppressors,  already  entered  in 
instances  into  negotiations  with  him,  and  oaused  the 
political  rights  which  had  been  won  irom  the  oppoaition- 
to  be  guaranteed  to  them  by  formal  separate  treatiM 
the  part  of  the  general  of  the  oligarchy.    Sulla  cherished 
distinct  expectation,  and  intentionally  made  boast  of  it, 
he  would  overthrow  the  revolutionary  government  in 
le  next  campaign  and  again  march  into  Rome. 

But  despair  seemed  to  furnish  the  revolution  with  fresh 
^mergies.     The  consulship  was  committed  to  two  of  its 
'saost  decided  leaders,  to  Carbo  for  the  third  time  and  to 
<ahuo8  ICarius  the  younger ;  the  circumstance  that  the  latter, 
"vho  was  just  twenty  years  of  age,  could  not  legally  be 
Invested  with  the  oonsulship,  was  as  little  heeded  as  any 
other  point  of  the  constitution.     Quintus  Sertorius,  who  in 
this  and  other  matters  proved  an  inconvenient  critic,  was 
ordered  to  proceed  to  Etruria  with  a  view  to  procure  new 
levies,  and  thence  to  his  province  Hither  Spain.     To  re- 
plenish the  treasury,  the  senate  was  obliged  to  decree  the 
melting  down  of  the  gold  and  silver  vessels  of  the  temples 
in  the  capital ;  that  the  produce  was  considerable,  is  clear 
from  the  fact  that  after  several  months'  warfare  there  was 
still  on  hand  nearly  £600,000  (14,000  pounds  of  gold  and 
6,000  pounds  of  silver).     In  the  considerable  portion  of 
Italy,  which  still  voluntarily  or  under  compulsion  adhered 
to  the  revolution,  warlike  preparations  were  prosecuted  with 
vigour*    Newly-formed  divisions  of  some  strength  came 
from  Etruria,  where  the  communities  of  new  burgesses 
were  very  numerous,  and  from  the  region  of  the  Po.    Thi 
veterans  of  Mar i us  in  great  numbers  ranged  themselves 
juider  the  standards  at  the  call  of  his  son.     But  nowhere 
were  preparations  made  for  the  struggle  against  Sulla  with 
•uch  eagerness  as  in  the  insurgent  Samnium  and  some  dis 
triots  of  Lucania.     ft  was  owing  to  anything  but  devotioi 
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towards  the  revolutionary  Roman  goyemment,  that  numei 
rous  contingents  from  the  Oscan  districts  reinforced  their 
armies ;  but  it  was  well  understood  there  that  an  oligarch) 
restored  by  Sulla  would  not  acquiesce  in  the  d$  faeio  indoi 
pendence  of  these  lands  as  the  lax  Cinnan  goyemment  hud 
now  done ;  and  therefore  the  primitive  rivalry  between  Uio 
Sabellians  and  the  Latins  was  roused  afresh  in  the  struggle 
against  Sulla.  For  Samnium  and  Latium  this  war  was  as 
much  a  national  struggle  as  the  wars  of  the  fifth  centurj^ 
they  strove  not  for  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  political 
rights,  but  for  the  purpose  of  appeasing  long-suppressed 
hate  by  the  annihilation  of  their  antagonistt  It  was  no 
wonder,  therefore,  that  the  war  in  this  region  bore  a  char* 
acter  altogether  different  from  the  conflicts  elsewhere,  tibat 
no  compromise  was  attempted  there,  that  no  quarter  was 
given  or  taken,  and  that  the  pursuit  was  continued  to  the 
very  uttermost. 

Thus  the  campaign  of  672  was  bc^un  on  both  sides  with 
augmented  military  resources  and  increased  ani- 
mosity.     The  revolution  in  particular   threw 
away  the  scabbard  :  at  the  suggestion  of  Garbo  the  Roman 
com  ilia  outlawed  all  the  senators  that  should  be  found  in 
Sulla's  camp.     Sulla  was  silent ;  he  probably  thought  that 
they  were  pronouncing  sentence  beforehand  on  themselves. 
The  army  of  the  Optimate^  was  divided.     The  procon- 
sul Metellus  undertook,  resting  on  the  support 
cISS*  IT^       of  the  Picenian  insurrection,  to  advance  to  Upper 
J?^tbS       I^^y»   w^>l«    Sulla    marched    from    CSampania 
g^55^         straight  against  the  capital.     Carbo  threw  him- 
self in  the  way  of  the  former;  Marius  would 
encounter  the  main  army  of  the  enemy  in  Latium.     Ad- 
vancing along  the  Via  Latina,  Sulla  fell  in  with  the  enemy 
not  far  from  Signia ;  they  retired  before  him  as  far  as  the 
so-called    '  I'ort  of  Sacer,"  between  Signia  and  the  chief 
stroRghold  of  the  Marians,  the  strong  Praeneste. 
•t  BmS^      There  Marius  drew  up  his  force  for  battle.     Hit 
^  army  was  about  40,000  strong,  and  he  was  in 

savage  fury  and  personal  bravery  the  true  son  of  his  &ther| 
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but  his  troops  were  not  the  well-trained  bands  with  whioh 

tlie  latter  had  fought  his  battles,  and  still  less  could  this  in* 

^ocperienoed  young  man  bear  comparison  with  the  old  mas* 

t/mt  of  war.     His  troops  soon  gave  way  ;  the  defection  of  a 

^Uvision  even  during  the  battle  accelerated  the  defeat.     More 

^Jian  the  half  of  the  Marians  were  dead  or  prisoners ;  the 

v-emnant,  unable  either  to  keep  the  field  or  to  gain  the  other 

'bank  of  the  Tiber,  was  compelled  to  seek  protection  in  the 

mieighbouring  fortresses-,  the  capital,  which  they  had  neg* 

lected  to  provision,  was  irrecoverably  lost.     In 
consequence  of   this    Marius   gave    orders    to 


^^        Lucius  Brutus   Damasippus   the   praetor  com- 
'xiianding  there  to  evacuate  it,  but  before  doing  so  to  put  to 
^eath  all  the  notable  men,  hitherto  spared,  of  the  opposite 
;2>arty.    This  injunction,  by  which  the  son  even  outdid  the 
^proscriptions  of  his  Either,  was  carried  into  effect ;  Dama- 
sippus made  a  pretext  for  convoking  the  senate,  and  the 
inarked  men  were  struck  down  partly  in  the  sitting  itself, 
3>artly  on  their  flight  from  the  senate-house.     Notwithstand- 
ing the  thorough  clearance  previously  efifected,  there  were 
still  found   sevei*al  victims  of  note.     Such  were  the  late 
aedile  Publius  Antistius,  the  father-in-law  of  Gnaeus  Pom- 
peius,  and  the  late  praetor  Gaius  Carbo,  son  of  the  well- 
known  friend  and  subsequent  opponent  of  the  Gracchi  (p. 
162)y  sinoe  the  death  of  so  many  men  of  more  distinguished 
talent  the  two  best  judicial  orators  in  the  desolated  Forum  ; 
the  consular  Lucius  Domitius,  and  above  all  the  venerable 
pontifex  nuucimus  Quintus  Scaevola,  who  had  escaped  the 
dagger  of  Fimbria  only  to  bleed  to  death  during  these  last 
ibroes  of  the  revolution  in  the  vestibule  of  the  temple  of 
Vesta  entrusted  to  his  guardianship.     With  speechless  hor- 
ror the  multitude  saw  the  corpses  of  these  last  victims  of 
the  reign  of  terror  dragged  through  the  streets,  and  thrown 
into  the  river. 

The  broken   bands  of  Marius  threw  themselves   int6 
fn,gp  of  Norba  and  Praeneste,  strong  cities  of  new  bur- 

Pnencfte.       gesses  in  the  neighbourhood  :  Marius  in  person 
frith  the  treasure  and  the  greater  part  of  the  fugitives  entered 
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the  latter.  Sulla  left  an  able  ofiioer,  Quintas  Ofella^  before 
Praeneste  just  as  he  had  done  in  the  previous  year  before 
Capua,  with  instructions  not  to  expend  his  strength  in  liie 
siege  of  the  strong  town,  but  to  enclose  it  with  an  extended 
dconpatbii  ^^^^  ^^  blockade  and  starve  it  into  surrender, 
•t  Kom^  i^Q  himself  advanced  from  difierent  sides  upon 
the  capital,  which  as  well  as  the  whole  surrounding  district 
he  fourd  abandoned  by  the  enemy,  and  occupied  without 
resistance.  He  barely  took  time  to  compose  the  minds  of 
the  people  by  an  address  and  to  make  the  most  necessary 
arrangements,  and  immediately  passed  on  to  Etruria,  that 
in  concert  with  Metellus  he  might  dislodge  his  antagonists 
from  Northern  Italy. 

Metellus  had  meanwhile  encountered  and  defeated  Oar 
xr^  1.  bo's  lieutenant  Carrinas  at  the  river  Aens  (Esinn 

S^ln         between  Ancona  and  Sinigaglia),  which  separated 
irorth«m        the  district  of  Picenum  from  the  Gallic  prov- 

Italy. 

ince ;  when  Garbo  in  person  came  up  with  his 
superior  army,  Metellus  had  been  obliged  to  abstain  from 
any  farther  advance.  But  on  the  news  of  the  battle  at 
Sacriportus,  Carbo,  anxious  about  his  communications,  had 
retreated  to  the  Flarninian  road,  with  a  view  to  take  up  his 
headquarters  at  its  rallying  point  Ariminum,  and  from  that 
point  to  hold  the  passes  of  the  Apennines  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  valley  of  the  Po  on  the  other.  In  this  retrograde 
movement  different  divisions  fell   into  the  hands  of  the 

enemy,  and  not  only  so,  but  Sena  Gallica  was 
mSed  on  Stormed  and  Carbo's  rearguard  was  broken  in  a 
^^IJ^I^J^      brilliant    cavalry    engagement   by    Pompeius; 

nevertheless  Carbo  attained  on  the  whole  bis 
object.  The  consular  Norbanus  took  the  command  in  the 
valley  of  the  Po;  Carbo  himself  proceeded  to  Etruria 
Bat  the  march  of  Sulla  with  his  victorious  legions  to  Etru- 
ria altered  the  position  of  affairs ;  soon  three  SuUar.  armies 
from  Gaul,  Umbria,  and  Rome  established  communications 
with  each  othor.  Metellus  with  the  fleet  went  past  Arimi* 
num  to  Ravenna,  and  at  Faventia  cut  off  the  communica* 
tlon  between  Ariminum  and  the  valley  of  the  Po,  into  whiek 
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he  sent  forward  a  division  along  the  great  road  to  Placentia 
minder  Marcus  Lucullus,  the  quaestor  of  Sulla  and  brother 
of  bis  admiral  in  the  Mithradatic  war.    The  young  Pom 
jpcius  and  his  contemporary  and  rival  Crassus  penetrated 
Jrom  Picenum  by  mountain-paths  into  Umbria  and  gained 
^le  Flamioian  road  at  Spoletium,  where  they  defeated  Car- 
bo's  legate  Carrinas  aud  shut  him  up  in  the  town ;  he  suo 
ceedcd,  however,  in  escaping  from  it  on  a  rainy  night  and 
making  his  way,  though  not  without  loss,  to  the  army  of 
Carbo.     Sulla  himself  marched  from   Rome  into  Etruria 
with  his  army  in  two  divisions,  one  of  which  advancing 
along  the  coast  defeated  the  corps  opposed  to  it  at  Saturn ia 
(between  the  rivers  Ombrone  and  Albegna) ;  the  second  led 
by  Sulla  in  person  fell  in  with  the  army  of  Carbo  in  the 
valley  of  the  Clanis,  and  sustained  a  successful  conflict  with 
his   Spanish  cavalry.     But  the  pitched  battle  which  was 
fought  between  Carbo  and  Sulla  in  the  region  of  Chiusi, 
although  it  ended  without  being  properly  decisive,  was  so 
fiir  at  any  rate  in  favour  of  Carbo  that  Sulla's  victorious 
advance  was  checked. 

fn  the  vicinity  of  Rome  also  events  appeared  to  assume 

a  more  favourable  turn  for  the  revolutionary 

ftbout  Pne-    party,  and  the  war  seemed  as  if  it  would  again 


be  drawn  chiefly  towards  this  region.  For, 
while  the  oligarchic  party  were  concentrating  all  their  en- 
ergies on  Etruria,  the  democracy  everywhere  put  forth  the 
utmost  efforts  to  break  the  blockade  of  Praeneste.  Even 
the  governor  of  Sicily  Marcus  Perpenna  set  out  for  that 
purpose;  it  does  not  appear,  however,  that  he  reached 
Praeneste.  Nor  was  the  very  considerable  corps  under 
Marcius,  detached  by  Carbo,  more  successful ;  assailed  and 
defeated  by  the  troops  of  the  enemy  which  were  at  Spo- 
letium, demoralized  by  disorder,  want  of  supplies,  and 
mutiny,  one  portion  went  to  Carbo,  another  to  Ariminum, 
the  rest  dispersed.  Help  in  earnest  on  the  other  hand 
came  from  Southern  Italy.  There  the  Samnites  under 
Pontius  of  Telesia,  and  the  J^ucanians  under  their  expert* 
•need  general  Marcus  LamponiuR,  set  out  without  its  being 
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possible  to  prevent  their  departure,  were  joined  In  Gun* 
pania  where  Capua  still  held  out  by  a  division  of  the  gu* 
risen  under  Gutta,  and  thus  to  the  number,  it  was  said,  of 
*}  0,000  marched  upon  Praeneste.  Thereupon  Sulla  himself 
leaving  behind  a  corps  against  Carbo,  returned  to  Latium 
and  took  up  a  well-chosen  position  in  the  defiles  in  front  o^ 
Praeneste,  where  he  intercepted  the  route  of  the  relieving 
aimy.^  In  vain  the  garrison  attempted  to  break  through 
the  lines  of  Ofella,  in  vain  the  relieving  army  attempted  to 
dislodge  Sulla ;  both  remained  immoveable  in  their  strong 
positions,  even  after  Damasippus,  sent  by  Carbo,  had  rein- 
forced the  relieving  army  with  two  legions. 

But  while  the  war  stood  still  in  Etruria  and  in  Latiumi 
matters  came  to  a  decision  in  the  valley  of  the 


SesSiitts  Po.  There  the  general  of  the  democracy,  Gaioa 
xSj^^'  Norbanus,  had  hitherto  maintained  the  ascend* 
ancy,  had  attacked  Marcus  LucuUus  the  legate 
of  Metellus  with  superior  force  and  compelled  him  to  shut 
himself  up  in  Placentia,  and  had  at  length  turned  against 
Metellus  in  person.  He  encountered  the  latter  at  Faventia, 
and  immediately  made  his  attack  late  in  the  aflernoon  with 
his  troops  fatigued  by  their  march ;  the  consequence  was  a 
complete  defeat  and  the  total  breaking  up  of  his  corps,  of 
which  only  about  1,000  men  returned  to  Etruria.  On  the 
news  of  this  battle  Lucullus  sallied  from  Placentia,  and 
defeated  the  division  left  behind  to  oppose  him  at  Fidentia 
(between  Piacenza  and  Parma).  The  Lucanian  troops  of 
Albinovanus  deserted  in  a  body  :  their  leader  made  up  for 
his  hesitation  at  first  by  inviting  the  chief  officers  of  tlie 
revolutionary  army  to  banquet  with  him  and  causing  them 
to  be  put  to  death ;  in  general  every  one,  who  could  do  so, 


*  It  is  stated,  that  Sulla  occupied  the  defile  by  which  alone 
lieiito  was  accessible  (App.  1,  90) ;  and  the  sequel  showed  that  the  road 
to  Rome  was  open  to  him  as  well  as  to  the  relieving  army.  Bcyoad 
doubt  Sulla  posted  himself  on  the  cross  road  which  turns  off  from  tb« 
Via  Latina,  along  which  the  Samnites  advanced,  at  Valmontonc  towardi 
Palcstrina;  in  this  case  Sulla  communicated  with  the  capital  ty  dM 
IVaenestine,  and  the  enemy  by  the  Latin  or  Labicao,  road. 
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now  ooooluded  his  peace.  Ariroinum  with  all  its  8torei 
wad  treasurea  fell  into  the  power  of  Metellus ;  Norbanus 
^oabarked  for  Rhodes;  the  whole  land  between  the  Alps 
and  Apennines  acknowledged  the  government  of  the  Opti- 

mates.  The  troops  hitherto  employed  there 
Mpied  b7 '     were  enabled  to  turn  to  the  attack  of  Etruria, 

the  last  province  where  their  antagonists  still 
kept  the  field.  When  Car  bo  received  this  news  in  the 
camp  at  dusium,  he  lost  his  resolution ;  although  he  had 
still  a  oonsiderable  body  of  troops  under  his  orders,  he 
secretly  escaped  from  his  headquarters  and  embarked  for 
Africa.  Part  of  his  abandoned  troops  followed  the  example 
which  their  general  had  set,  and  went  home ;  part  of  them 
were  destroyed  by  Pompeius :  Carrinas  gathered  together 
the  remainder  and  led  them  to  Latium  to  join  the  army  of 
Praeneste.  There  no  change  had  in  the  meanwhile  taken 
place;  and  the  final  decision  drew  nigh.  The  troops  of 
Carrinas  were  not  numerous  enough  to  shake  Sulla's  posi- 
tion ;  tHe  vanguard  of  the  army  of  the  oligarchical  party, 
hitherto  employed  in  Etruria,  was  approaching  under  Pom- 
pcius ;  in  a  few  days  the  net  would  be  drawn  tight  around 
the  army  of  the  democrats  and  the  Samnites. 

Its  leaders  then  determined  to  desist  from  the  relief  of 

Praeneste  and  to  throw  themselves  with  all 
Bitcsand  their  united  strength  on  Rome,  which  was  only 
attack  a  good  day's  march  distant.    By  so  doing  they 

were,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  ruined  ;  their 
line  of  retreat,  the  Latin  road,  would  by  such  a  movement 
fiill  into  Sulla's  hands  ;  and,  even  if  they  got  possession  of 
Rome,  they  would  be  infallibly  crushed  there,  enclosed  as 
Uiey  would  be  within  a  city  by  no  means  fitted  for  defence, 
and  wedged  in  between  the  isa  superior  armies  of  Metellus 
and  Sulla.  Safety,  however,  was  no  longer  thought  of;  r^ 
vonge  alone  dictated  this  march  to  Rome,  the  last  outbreak 
of  fury  in  the  passionate  revolutionists  and  especially  in  the 
despairing  Sabellian  nation.  Pontius  of  Telesia  was  in 
sarnest,  when  he  called  out  to  his  followers  that,  -in  order 
to  get  rid  of  the  wolves  whu^h.  had  robbed  Italy  of  fre» 
Vol.  m.— 18 
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dom,  the  forest  in  which  they  harboured  must  be  det^Crojed 
Never  was  Rome  in  more  fearful  peril  than  on  the  las 
November,  672,  whoi  Pontius,  LamponAia,  Oar> 
rinas,  Damasippus  advanced  along  the  Latis 
road  towards  Rome,  and  encamped  about  a  mile  from  the 
Golline  gate.     It  was  threatened  with  a  daj  like  the  26th 
July,  865  u.c.  or  the  15th  June,  455  a.d. — the 
days  of  the  Celts  and  the  Vandals.    The  time 
was  gone  by  when  a  coup  de  matin  agunst  Rome  was  a 
Ibolish  enterprise,  and  the  assailants  could  have  no  want  of 
connections  in  the  capital.    The  band  of  volunteers  which 
sallied  from  the  city,  mostly  youths  of  quality,  was  scat- 
tered like  cbafT  before  the  immense  superiority  of  force. 

Bsttteatth*  ^^^  ^"^7  ^^P^  ^^  safety  rested  on  Sulla.  The 
OoUiM^ste.  latter,  on  receiving  accounts  of  the  departure 
of  the  Samnite  army  in  the  direction  of  Rome,  had  lik&> 
wise  set  out  in  all  haste  to  the  assistance  of  the  capital. 
The  appearance  of  his  foremost  horsemen  under  Balbus  in 
the  course  of  the  morning  revived  the  sinking  courage  of 
the  citizens ;  about  midday  he  appeared  in  person  with  his 
main  force,  and  immediately  drew  up  his  ranks  for  battle 
at  the  temple  of  the  Erycine  Aphrodite  before  the  Colline 
gate  (not  far  from  Porta  Pia).  His  officers  adjured  him 
not  to  send  the  troops  exhausted  by  the  forced  march  at 
once  into  action ;  but  Sulla  took  into  consideration  what 
the  night  might  bring  on  Rome,  and,  late  as  it  was  in  the 
afternoon,  ordered  the  attack.  The  battle  was  obstinately 
contested  and  bloody.  The  left  wing  of  Sulla,  ^which  he 
led  in  person,  fell  back  as  far  as  the  city  wall,  so  that  it 
liecame  necessary  to  close  the  city  gates ;  stragglers  even 
Drought  accounts  to  Ofella  that  the  battle  was  lost.  Bui 
on  the  right  wing  Marcus  Crassns  overthrew  the  enemy 
and  pursued  him  as  far  as  Antemnae ;  this  somewhat  r» 
lieved  the  left  wing  also,  and  an  hour  afler  sunset  it  in  turn 
began  to  gain  ground.  The  fight  continued  the  whole  night 
an*l  even  on  the  following  morning ;  it  was  only  the  defeo 
tion  of  a  division  of  3,000  men,  who  immediately  turned 
th^tir  arms  against  their  former  comrades,  that  put  an  end 
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to  tlie  straggle.  Borne  was  eared  The  army  of  the  in- 
•urgentay  for  which  there  was  no  retreat,  was  oompletely 
^^  extirpated.    The  prisoners  taken  in  the  batt^ 

thapvfmi*  —between  8,000  and  4,000  in  number,  includ- 
ing the  generals  Damasippus,  Carrinas,  and  the 
ssfwrely  wounded  Pontius — were  by  Sulla's  orders  on  the 
third  day  after  the  baUle  brought  to  the  Villa  Publica  in 
the  Gampus  Martius  and  there  massacred  to  the  last  man, 
•0  that  the  clatter  of  arms  and  the  groans  of  the  dying 
were  distinctly  heard  in  the  neighbouring  temple  of  Bel- 
looa^  where  Sulla  was  just  holding  a  meeting  of  the  senata 
It  was  a  ghastly  execution,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  excused  ; 
hat  it  is  not  right  to  forget  that  those  Tery  men  who  per> 
ished  there  had  &llen  like  a  band  of  robbers  on  the  capital 
and  the  burgesses,  and,  had  they  found  time,  would  have 
destroyed  them  as  fiir  as  fire  and  sword  can  destroy  a  dty 
and  its  citizens. 

With  this  battle  the  war  was,  in  the  main,  at  an  end. 
*  The  garrison  of  Praeneste  surrendered,  when  it 
learned  the  issue  of  the  battle  of  Rome  from 
the  heads  of  Carrinas  and  other  ofiBcers  thrown  over  the 
walls.  The  leaders,  the  consul  Gains  Marius  and  the  son 
of  Pontius,  after  having  failed  in  an  attempt  to  escape,  fcl 
on  each  other's  swords.  The  multitude  cherished  the  hope, 
in  which  it  was  confirmed  by  Cethegus,  that  the  victor 
would  even  now  have  mercy  upon  them.  But  the  times 
of  mercy  were  past.  The  more  unconditionally  Sulla  had 
np  to  the  last  moment  granted  full  pardon  to  those  who 
came  over  to  him,  the  more  inexorable  he  showed  himself 
toward  the  leaders  and  communities  that  had  held  out  to 
the  end.  Of  the  Praenestine  prisoners,  12,000  in  number, 
most  of  the  Romans  and  individual  Praenestines  as  well 
as  the  women  and  children  were  released,  but  the  Roman 
senators,  almost  all  the  Praenestines  and  the  whole  of  the 
Bamnites,  were  disarmed  and  slaughtered ;  and  the  rich 
dty  was  given  up  to  pillage.  It  was  natural  that,  afler 
such  an  oeourrence,  the  cities  of  new  burgesses  which  had 
not  yet  passed  over  should  continue  their  resistance  with 
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the  utmost  obstinaoy.    In  die  Laiin  town  of 
Norba  for  instance,  when  Aemilins  Leptdnt  go: 
iuto  it  by  treaaon,  the  oiticens  killed  eaoh  other  and  set  drt 
themselves  to  their  town,  solely  in  order  to  deprive  iheli 
executioners  of  vengeance  and  of  booty.     In  Lower  Italy 
Neapolis  had  already  been  taken  by  assault,  and  Oapua 
had,  as  it  would  seem,  been  voluntarily  surren- 
dered ;    but  Nola  was  only  evacuated  by  the 
^'  Samnites  in  674.     On  his  flight  from  Nohi  the 

last  surviving  leader  of  note  among  the  Italians,  the  consul 
of  the  insurgents  in  the  hopeful  year  664,  Gralus 
Papius  Mutilus,  disowned  by  his  wife  to  whom 
he  had  stolen  in  di^uise  and  with  whom  he  had  hoped  to 
find  an  asylum,  fell  on  his  sword  in  Teanum  before  the  door 
of  his  own  house.     As  to  Samnium,  the  dictator  declared 
that  Rome  would  have  no  rest  so  long  as  Samnium  existed, 
and  that  the  Samnite  name  ought  therefore  to  be  extirpated 
from  the  earth ;  and,  as  he  verified  these  words  in  terrible 
fiishion  on  the  prisoners  taken  before  Rome  and  in  Prae— 
neste,  so  he  appears  to  have  also  undertaken  a  raid  for  thm 
purpose  of  laying  waste  the   country,   to   have  captured. 
Aesernia  *  (674 1),  and  to  have  converted  that 
hithertcj  flourishing  and  populous  region  into  the 
desert  which  it  has  since  remained.     In  the  same  manner 
Tuder  in  Umbria  was  stormed   by   Marcus  Crassus.      A 
longer  resistance  was  offered   in  Etruria  by  Populonium 
and  above  all  by  the  impregnable  Volaterrae,  which  gath- 
ered out  of  the  remains  of  the  beaten  party  an  army  of 
four  legions,  and  stood  a  two  years'  siege  conducted  first 
by  Sulla  in  person  and  then  by  the  former  praetor  Gains 
Carbo,  the  brother  of  the  democratic  consul,  till  at  length 
in  the  third  year  afler  the  battle  at  the  Collinc 
gate  (675)  the  garrison  capitulated  on  conditios 
of  free  departure.     But  in  this  terrible  time  neither  mili 
tar}  law  nor  military  discipline  was  regarded  ;  the  soldien 

*  Hardly  any  other  name,  probably,  can  bo  oonoealed  under  the 
oorrupt  reading  io  Liv.  89  mfam  in  8amnio ;  oomp.  Strsbe,  ▼  S,  10 
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raised  a  cry  of  treason  and  stoned  their  too  compliant  gene> 
r«I  j  a  troop  of  horse  sent  hy  the  Roman  goyemment  cot 
down  the  garrison  as  it  withdrew  in  terms  of  the  eapitu* 
lation.  The  victorious  army  was  distributed  throughout 
Italy,  and  all  the  insecure  places  were  furnished  with  strong 
garrisons :  under  the  iron  hand  of  the  Sullan  officers  the 
last  quiverings  of  the  revolutionary  and  national  opposition 
slowly  died  away. 

There  was  still  work  to  be  done  in  the  provinces.     8ai^ 
dinia   had   been  speedily  wrested    by   Luciuf 
Philippus  from  the  governor  of  the  revolution- 
'**'  ary  government  Quintus  Antonius  (672),  and 

TTransalpine  Gaul  ofiered  little  or  no  resistance;  but  in 
Sidly,  Spain,  and  Africa  the  cause  of  the  party  defeated  in 
Italy  seemed  by  no  means  lost.  Sicily  was  held  for  them 
\ij  the  trustworthy  governor  Marcus  Perpenna.  Quintus 
fiertorius  had  the  skill  to  attach  to  himself  the  provincials 
in  Hither  Spain,  and  to  form  from  among  the  Romans 
settled  in  that  quarter  a  not  inconsiderable  army,  which  in 
the  first  instance  closed  the  passes  of  the  Pyrenees :  in  this 
he  had  given  fresh  proof  that,  wherever  he  was  stationed, 
he  was  in  his  place,  and  amidst  the  incapables  of  the  revo- 
lution was  the  only  man  practically  useful.  In  Africa  the 
governor  Hadrianus,  who  followed  out  the  work  of  revo- 
lutionizing too  thoroughly  and  began  to  give  liberty  to  the 
slaves,  had  been,  on  occasion  of  a  tumult  instigated  by  the 
Roman  merchants  of  Utica,  attacked  in  his  official  residence 
and  burnt  with  his  attendants  (672) ;  neverth» 
less  the  province  adhered  to  the  revolutionary 
government,  and  Cinna's  son-in-law,  the  young  and  abls 
Gnaeus  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  was  invested  with  the 
supreme  command  there.  Propagandism  had  even  been 
carried  from  thence  into  the  client-states,  Numidia  and 
Mauretania.  Their  legitimate  rulers,  Hiempsal  11.  son  of 
Grauda,  and  Bogud  son  of  Bocchus,  adhered  to  Sulla ;  but 
with  the  aid  of  the  Cinnans  the  former  had  been  dethroned 
by  the  democratic  pretender  Hiarbas,  and  similar  feuds 
sgitated  the  Mauretanian  kingdom.    The  consul  Carbo  who 
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had  fled  (rom  Italy  tarried  on  the  itiatd  Cosayra  (Paiitel 
laria)  between  Africa  and  Siciiy,  at  a  loss,  apparently 
whether  he  should  flee  to  Egypt  or  diould  attempt  to  r» 
new  the  struggle  in  one  of  the  faithful  provinces. 

Sulla  Bent  to  Spain  Gaiua  Annius  and  Gaius  Valeriui 
Flaccus,  the   former  as  governor  of  Furthef 
Spain,  the  latter  as  governor  of  the  province  of 
the  Ebro.    They  were  spared  the  difficult  task  of  opening 
vp  the  passes  of  the  Pyrenees  by  force,  in  consequence  of 
the  general  who  was  sent  thither  by  Sertorius  having  been 
killed  by  one  of  his  officers  and  his  troops  having  there^ 
Bertoxtafl        ^^^  melted  away.    Sertorius,  much  too  weak 
MBbttka        ^  maintain  an  equal  struggle,  hastily  collected 
the  nearest  divisions  and  embarked  at  New  Carthage — for 
what  destination  he  knew  not  himself,  perhaps  for  the  coast 
of  Africa,  or  for  the  Canary  Islands — it  mattered  little 
whither,  provided  only  Sulla's  arm  did  not  reach   hinu 
Spain  then  willingly  submitted  to  the  Sullan  magistrates 
(about  673)  and  Flaccus  fought  sucoeasfully  with 
the  Celts,  through  whose  territory  he  marched, 
and  with  the  Spanish  Celtiberiaus  (674). 
Gnaeus  Pompeius  was  sent  as  propraetor  to  Sicily,  and, 
when  he  appeared  on  the  coast  with  120  sail  and 
six  legions,  the  island  was  evacuated   by  Per* 
penna  wi^.out   resistance.      Pompeius   sent    a    squadron 
thence  to  Cossyra,  wh'cb  captured  the  Marian  officers  so- 
journing there.     Ma^/^^us  Brutus  and  the  others  were  im* 
mediately  executed ;  but  Pompeius  had  enjoined  that  tho 
consul  Carbo  shouJf(^.  be  brought  before  himself  at  Lily- 
baeun:  in  order  thot,  unmindful  of  the  protection  accorded 
to  him  in  a  sea'jon  of  peril  by  that  very  man  (p.  400),  ha 
might  personally  hand  him  over  to  the  execu- 
"•  tioner  (672). 

Having  been  ordered  to  go  on  to  Africa,  Pompeius  with 

his  army,  which  was  certainly  far  more  nume^ 

rous,  defeated  the  not  inconsiderable  forces  coL 

leoted  by  Ahenobarbus  and  Hiarbas,  and,  declining  for  tin 

time  to  be  saluted  as  imperator,  he  at  once  gave  the  i]| 
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for  the  assault  of  the  enemy's  camp.  He  thus  became 
roaster  of  the  enemy  in  one  day  ;  Ahenobarbus  was  among 
the  fidlen :  with  the  aid  of  king  Bogud,  Hiarbus  was  seized 
and  slain  at  Bulla,  and  Hiempsal  was  reinstated  in  hia 
hereditary  kingdom  ;  a  great  razzia  against  the  inhabitants 
of  the  desert,  among  whom  a  number  of  Gaetulian  tribes 
feoognized  as  free  by  Marios  were  made  subject  to  Hiemp- 
aaly  reviyed  in  Africa  also  the  fallen  repute  of  the  Roman 
name '.  in  forty  days  after  Pompeius'  landing  in  Africa  ^11 
was  at  an  end  (674?).  The  senate  instructed 
him  to  break  up  his  army — an  implied  hint  that 
he  was  not  to  be  allowed  a  triumph,  to  which  as  an  extra- 
ordinary magistrate  he  could  according  to  precedent  make 
no  claim.  The  general  murmured  secretly,  the  soldiers 
loudly ;  it  seemed  for  a  moment  as  if  the  African  army 
would  reyolt  against  the  senate  and  Sulla  would  haye  to 
take  the  field  against  his  son-in-law.  But  Sulla  yielded, 
and  allowed  the  young  man  to  boast  of  being  the  only 
Roman  who  had  become  a  triumphator  before  lie  was  a 
senator  (12  March,  675) ;  in  fact  the  "  Fortu- 
nate,''  not  perhaps  without  a  touch  of  irony, 
saluted  the  youth  on  his  return  from  these  easy  exploits  as 
the  "  Great." 

In  the  East  also,  after  the  embarkation  of  Sulla  in  the 

spring  of  671,  there  had  been  no  cessation  of 

RrnhdlA-      warfare.     The  restoration  of  the  old  state  of 

Mifhn-  things  and  the  subjugation  of  the  several  towns 


cost  in  Asia  as  in  Italy  various  bloody  strug- 
gles. Against  the  free  city  of  My  tilene  in  particular  Lucius 
Lucullus  was  obliged  at  length  to  bring  up  troops,  after 
baying  exhausted  all  gentler  measures ;  and  even  a  victory 
in  the  open  field  did  not  put  an  end  to  the  obstinate  resis^ 
ance  of  the  citizens. 

Meanwhile  the  Roman  governor  of  Asia,  Lucius  Mu 
rena,  had  fallen  into  fresh  difficulties  with  king  Mithradates, 
The  latter  had  since  the  peace  busied  himself  in  strength- 
ening anew  his  dominion,  which  was  shaken  even  in  the 
northiTn  provinces;  he  had  pacified  the  Colohians  by  ap 
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poiutiug  Wm  able  son  Mithradates  as  their  goremor;  he 
had  then  made  away  with  that  son,  and  was  now  preparing 
ibran  expedition  into  his  Bosporan  kingdom.  Thttasser* 
tiou  of  ArdieUus  who  had  meanwhile  bem  ohliged  io  seek, 
an  aajlum  with  Murena  (p.  373),  that  these  preparations 
were  directed  against  Rome,  induced  Murena^  under  tJl« 
pretext  that  Mithradates  still  kept  possessioo  of  C^pii^ 
docian  frontier  districts,  to  move  his  troops  towards  Uia 
Cappadocian  Comana  and  to  violate  the  Pontio 
frontier  (671  )•  Mithradates  contented  himself 
with  complaining  to  Murena  and,  when  this  was  in  vain, 
(o  die  Roman  government.  In  fact  commissioners  from 
Sulla  made  their  appearance  to  dissuade  the  governor,  but 
he  did  not  submit ;  on  the  contrary  he  crossed  the  Halys 
and  entered  on  the  undisputed  territory  of  Pontus,  where- 
upon Mithradates  resolved  to  repel  force  by  force.  His 
general  Gordius  had  to  detain  the  Roman  army  till  the 
king  came  up  with  far  superior  forces  and  compelled  bat- 
tle; Murena  was  vanquished  and  with  great  loss  driven 
back  over  the  Roman  frontier  to  Phrygia,  and  the  Roman 
garrisons  were  expelled  from  all  Cappadocia.  Murena  had 
the  effrontery,  no  doubt,  to  call  himself  the  victor  and  to 
assume  the  title  of  imperator  on  account  of  these  events 
^  (672)  ;  but  the  sharp  lesson  and  a  second  admo- 

SMond  nition  from  Sulla  induced  him  at  last  to  push 

the  matter  no  farther ;  the  peace  between  Rome 
and  Mithradates  was  renewed  (673). 
This  foolish  feud,  while  it  lasted,  had  postponed  the 
diptoM  A      reduction  of  the  My tilenaeans ;  it  was  only  after 
Xytiiene.        ^  \oi\g  Siege  by  land  and  by  sea,  in  which  the 
Bithyn<an  fleet  rendered  good  service,  that  Murena's  su<y 
ccssor  succeeded  in  taking  the  city  by  storm 
(675). 
The  ten  years'  revolution  and  insurrection  were  at  an 
Oenerai  ^"^  ^^  ^^^  West  and  in  the  East ;  the  state  had 

>••**••  once  more  unity  of  government  and  peace  within 

and  without.     After  the  terrible  convulsions  of  the  last 
years  even  this  rest  was  a  relief.     Whether  it  was  to  lur 
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nish  more  than  a  mere  relief;  whether  the  remarkable  maa. 
who  had  succeeded  in  the  difficult  task  of  yanquishing  the 
public  foe  and  in  the  more  difficult  work  of  subduing  the 
revolution,  would  be  able  to  meet  satisfactorily  the  moal 
difficult  task  of  all — the  restoration  of  social  and  politioil 
order  shaken  to  Its  very  foondatioDs — ^remained  to  bt  d» 
lided  hereafter. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THB  BULLAN   OONBTITUTIOV. 

ABOUT  the  time  when  the  first  pitched  battle  was  fougkl 

between  Romans  and  Romans,  in  the  night  oi 

!n|^vMi«t»-    ^^^  ^^Y^  j^j^  ^^^^  ^^^  venerable  temple^  which 

^  had  been  erected  by  the  kings,  dedicated  by  the 

youthful  republic,  and  spared  by  the  storms  of  five  hun- 
dred years — the  temple  of  the  Roman  Jupiter  in  the  Capi- 
tol— ^perished  in  the  flames.  It  was  no  augury,  but  it  was 
an  image  of  the  state  of  the  Roman  constitution.  This^ 
too,  lay  in  ruins  and  needed  reconstruction.  The  revolu- 
tion was  no  doubt  vanquished,  but  the  victory  was  fitr  from 
implying  as  a  matter  of  course  the  restoration  of  the  old 
government.  The  mass  of  the  aristocracy  certainly  was  of 
opinion  that  now,  after  the  death  of  the  two  revolutionary 
cr^nsuls,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  make  arrangements  for 
the  ordinary  supplemental  election  and  to  leave  it  to  the 
!»enate  to  take  such  steps  as  should  seem  farther  requisite 
for  the  rewarding  of  the  victorious  army,  for  the  punish- 
ment of  the  most  guilty  revolutionists,  and  possibly  also 
for  the  prevention  of  similar  outbreaks.  But  Sulla,  !■ 
whose  lumds  the  victory  had  concentrated  for  the  moment 
all  power,  formed  a  more  correct  judgment  of  things  and 
of  men.  The  aristocracy  of  Rome  in  its  best  epoch  had 
not  risen  above  an  adherence — partly  noble  and  partly 
narrow — to  traditional  forms;  how  could  the  clumsy  col- 
legiate government  of  this  period  be  expected  to  carry  out 
with  energy  and  thoroughness  a  comprehensive  reform  of 
the  state  ?  And  at  the  present  moment,  when  the  recent 
crisis  had  swept  away  almost  all  the  leading  men  of  the 
senate,  the  vigour  and  intelligence  requisite  for  such 
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enterprise  were  less  than  ever  to  be  found  thei^     How 

tilioroughly  useless  was  the  pure  aristocratic  blood,  and 

liow  little  doubt  Sulla  had  as  to  its  worth! cssness,  is  shown 

\>y  the  fact  that|  with  the  exception  of  Quintus  Metellus 

who  was  related  to  him  hj  marriage,  he  selected  all  his 

Instruments  out  of  what  was  previously  the  middle  partjr 

ind   the  deserters   from   the   democratic   camp — such  as 

Lucius  FlaoouSy  Lucius  Philippus,  Quintus  Ofella,  Gnaeus 

Pompeius.    Sulla  was  as  much  in  earnest  about  the  resto* 

ration  of  the  old  constitution  as  the  most  vehement  aristo* 

oratic  emigrant;  he  understood  however,  not  perhaps  to 

^he  full  extent— for  how  in  that  case  could  he  have  put 

hand  to  the  work  at  all  t — but  better  at  any  rate  than  his 

party,  the  enormous  difficulties  which  attended  this  work 

of  restoration.     Comprehensive  concessions  so  far  as  con* 

cession  was  possible  without  affecting  the  essence  of  oil* 

garchy,  and  the  establishment  of  an  energetic  system  of 

repression  and  prevention,  were  both  in  his  view  nnavoid 

able ;  and  he  saw  dearly  that  the  senate  as  it  stood  would 

refoae  or  mutilate  every  concession,  and  would  parliamen* 

tarily  ruin  ■  every  systematic  reconstruction.    If  Sulla  had 

already  after  the  Sulpician  revolution  carried  out  what  he 

deemed  necessary  in  both  respects  without  asking  much  of 

their  advice,  he  was  now  determined,  under  circumstances 

>f  far  more  severe  and  intense  excitement,  to  restore  the 

oligarchy-— not  with  the  aid,  but  in  spite,  of  the  oligarchs 

—by  his  own  hand. 

Sulla,  however,  was  not  now  consul  as  he  had  been 
flaiUNstni  ^^®n»  but  was  furnished  merely  with  prooon- 
•r  Bon*.  nular,  that  is  to  say,  purely  military  power :  he 
needed  an  authority  preserving  with  all  possible  strictness 
oonstitudonal  forms,  but  yet  extraordinary,  in  order  to 
Impose  his  reform  on  friends  and  foes.  In  a  letter  to  the 
senate  he  announced  to  them  that  it  seeme-d  to  him  indis- 
pensable that  they  should  place  the  regulation  of  the  state 
in  the  hands  cf  a  single  man  equipped  with  unlimited 
plenitude  of  power,  and  that  he  deemed  himself  qualified 
Id  fhlfil  t^is  difficult  task.     This  proposal,  disagreeable  at 
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it  was  to  claojy  was  tmder  the  existing  iimimsraiiris  a 
commaikl,     B j  direction  of  the  senate  its  chie(  the  inte^ 
rex  Lodus  Vi^erius  Flaocns  the  fiuher,  as  interim  holder 
of  the  supreme  power  submitted  to  the  hnigesaes  ^e  pro- 
poaaly  that  rbe  proooosul   LuciuH  Comeliiia  Snlla  ahosid 
now  receive  a  retrospective  approval  of  all  his  official  aeli 
as  ooDsul  and  proconsul,  and  should  he  empowered  in 
fotore  to  a^ndicate  without  s|^>eal  on  the  life  and  prt^pertj 
of  the  burgesses,  to  deal  at  his  pleasure  with  the  stat» 
domains,  to  alter  at  discretion  the  boundaries  of  Rome,  of 
Ital J,  and  of  the  state,  to  dissolve  or  eatahliah  otic  oobi* 
munities  in  Ital  j,  to  dispose  of  the  proTinees  and  dependent 
states,  to  confer  the  supreme  imperimm  inslead  of  the  peo* 
pie  and  to  nominate  proconsuls  and  propraetors,  and  lastly 
to  regulate  the  state  for  the  future  bj  means  of  new  Inws ; 
that  it  diould  be  left  to  bis  own  judgment  to  determine 
when  he  had  fulfilled  his  task  and  might  deem  it  time  to 
resign  this  eztra(»dinary  magistracj;   and,  in  fine,  that 
inring  its  continuance  it  should  depend  on  his  pleasure 
whether  the  ordinary  supreme  magtatracy  ahonld  snbeist 
side  by  side  with  his  own  <»*  should  remain  in  abeyance. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  the  proposal  was  adopted  without 
opposition  (Nov.  672)  ;  and  now  the  new  ma»- 
ter  of  the  state,  who  hitherto  had  as  proconsul 
avoided  entering  the  capital,  appeared  for  the  first  time 
within  the  walls  of  Rome.     This  new  office  derived   its 
name   from  the  dictatorship,  which  had   been   practically 
abolished  since  the  Hannibalic  war  (ii.  428) ;  but,  as  be- 
sides his  armed  retinne  he  was  preceded  by  twice  as  manjr 
lictors  as  the  dictator  of  earlier  times,*  this  new  "  dictatoi^ 


*  Ab  tccordiog  to  refiable  tndidoo  the  king  hiiMielf  itm  omij  aOeBd«i 
by  twelTe  lictors  (Cic.  dg  Rep.  it  17,  31 ;  Liv.  L  8,  e<  «i  ;  Appian,  B 
C7.  L  100  diifen)  and  the  consols  were  originaUj  only  accompanied  by 
iwelTe  lictors  attached  to  them  alternately  month  by  month,  the  dic^ 
tatorship  cannot  have  had  originally  more  lictors  than  tweire;  and  with 
Ihis  agrees  the  statement  of  liry  {Ep.  98)  that  no  (fictator  before  SiiBa 
had  tventy-foor  fictorsi  As  to  the  contrary  assertran  of  Potybtae  (iii 
•tX  we  mwi  not  orerlook  that  be  is  tpeakiiig  of  a  aaglitraey  whieh  ia 
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skip  for  the  making  of  laws  and  the  regulation  of  the  coin* 
monwealthy''  as  its  official  title  ran,  was  in  fact  altogether 
dififorent  from  the  earlier  magistracy  which  had  been  lini^ 
Ited  in  point  of  duration  and  powers,  had  not  excluded 
appeal  to  the  burgesses,  and  had  not  annulled  the  ordinary 
magistraoy.  It  much  more  resembled  that  of  the  aUeem* 
vtrt  legibui  icrilntnditj  who  likewise  came  forward  as  an 
«ztraordinary  government  with  unlimited  fulness  of  powers 
Miperseding  the  ordinary  magistracy,  and  practically  at 
least  administered  their  office  as  one  which  was  unlimited 
in  point  of  time.  Or,  we  should  rather  say,  this  uew  offico, 
with  its  absolute  power  based  on  a  decree  of  the  people 
and  restrained  by  no  set  term  or  colleague,  was  no  other 
than  the  old  monarchy,  which  in  £act  just  rested  on  the 
free  engagement  of  the  burgesses  to  obey  one  of  their 
number  as  absolute  lord«  It  was  argued  even  by  contem 
poraries  in  vindication  of  Sulla  that  a  king  is  better  than 
a  bad  constitution,*  and  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  titla 
of  dictator  was  only  chosen  to  indicate  that,  as  the  former 
dictatorship  implied  a  reassumption  with  various  limita- 
tions (u  Sl27y  369,  402),  so  this  new  dictatorship  involved 
a  complete  reassumption,  of  the  regal  power.  Thus,  singu- 
larly enough,  the  course  of  Sulla  here  also  coincided  with 
that  on  which  Gains  Gracchus  had  entered  with  so  wholly 
different  a  design.  In  this  respect  too  the  conservative 
party  liad  to  borrow  from  its  opponents ;  the  protector  of 
the  oligarchic  constitution  had  himself  to  come  forward  as 
a  tyrant,  in  order  to  avert  the  ever^impending  tyrcnniB, 


his  Hme  had  been  for  generations  in  abeyance,  and  that,  as  m  his  day 
Iha  two  eonflols  already  appeared  simultaneously  with  twelve  licton 
saoh,  it  was  a  natural  theory  that  twenty-four  should  belong  to  the  dio- 
Irtor.  The  drcumstance  that  Dionysius  (z.  24)  and  Plutarch  {Fab.  4) 
hi  their  embellishing  narratives  transfer  the  twenty-four  lictors  of  the 
dietetor  lo  the  older  period,  is  doubtleas  in  like  manner  the  result  of 
hifAMiioe  from  this  theory.  Thore  is  nothing  to  hinder  us  from  si^k 
posing  that  this  arrangement  was  first  practically  carried  out  by  SulU| 
nd  thus  abiding  by  the  certainly  not  groundless  statement  of  Liiy. 
*  ;MtiM  ^  uii  r$g%but  quam  tUi  malts  legikm  (Ad  Servnn.  iU  S6^ 
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There  was  not  a  little  of  defeat  in  this  last  victory  of  tin 
oligarohj. 

Sulla  had  not  sought  and  had  not  desired  the  diflieuU 
and  dreadful  labour  of  the  work  of  restoration  * 
but,  as  no  other  course  was  left  to  him  but 
rilh^  to  leave  it  in  utterly  incapable  hands  or  to  undertake 
it  in  person,  h^  set  himself  to  it  with  remorseless  energy. 
First  of  all  a  settlement  had  to  be  effected  in  respect  Iq 
the  guilty.    Sulla  was  personally  inclined  to  pardon.    San* 
guina  as  he  was  in  temperament,  he  could  doubtless  break 
forth  into  violent  rage,  and  well  might  those  beware  who 
saw  his  eye  gleam  and  his  cheek  colour ;  but  the  chronio 
▼indictiveness,  which  charaoUsrized  Marius  in  the  irritability 
of  his  old  age,  was  altogether  foreign  to  Sulla's  easy  dispo- 
sition.    Not  only  had  he  borne  himself  with  comparatively 
great  moderation  after  the  revolution  of  W^ 
(p.  824) ;    even  the  second  revolution,  which 
had  perpetrated  so  fearful  outrages  and  had  affected  him 
In  person  so  severely,  had  not  disturbed  his  equilibriunu 
At  the  same  time  that  the  executioner  was  dragging  the 
bodies  of  his  friends  through  the  streets  of  the  capital,  he 
had  sought  to  save  the  life  of  the  blood-stained  Fimbria, 
and,  when  the  latter  died  by  his  own   hand,  had  given 
orders  for  his  decent  burial.     On  landing  in  Italy  he  had 
earnestly  offered  to  forgive  and  to  forget,  and  no  one  who 
came  to  make  his  peace  had  been  rejected.     Even  after  the 
first  successes  he  had  negotiated  in  this  spirit  with  Ludus 
Scipio  ;  it  was  the  revolutionary  party,  which  had  not  only 
broken  off  these  negotiations,  but  had  subsequently,  at  the 
last  moment  before  their  downfall,  resumed  the  massacres 
afi*esh  and  more  fearfully  than  ever,  and  had  in  fact  con- 
spired with  the  old  enemies  of  their  country  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  city  of  Rome.     The  cup  was  now  full.     By 
virtue  of  his  new  official  authority  Sulla,  immediately  afiar 
assuming  the  regency,  outlawed  as  enemies  of  their  country 
all  the  civil  and  military  officials  who  had  taken  an  active 
part  in  favour  of  the  revolution  after  the  convention  wHk 
Scipic*  (which  according  to  Sulla's  assertion  was  Tslidlj 
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^Donduded),  and  such  of  the  other  burgesses  as  had  in  anj 
xiarked  maimer  aided  its  cause.  Whoever  killed  one  ol 
tbe46  outlaws  was  not  only  exempt  from  punishment  lik« 
4U1  executioner  duly  fulfilling  his  office,  but  also  obtained 
for  the  execution  a  compensation  of  12,000  denarii  (£480) ; 
%ov  one  on  the  contrary  who  befriended  an  outlaw,  oTen 
the  nearest  relative,  was  liable  to  the  severest  punishment. 
The  property  of  the  proscribed  was  forfeited  to  the  stata 
like  the  spoil  of  an  enemy ;  their  children  and  granddiil^ 
dren  were  excluded  from  a  political  career,  and  yet,  so  far 
as  they  were  of  senatorial  rank,  were  bound  to  imdertake 
their  share  of  senatorial  burdens.  The  last  enactments 
also  applied  to  the  estates  and  the  descendants  of  those 
who  had  fallen  in  conflict  for  the  revolution — ^penalties 
which  went  even  beyond  those  enjoined  by  the  earliest  law 
in  the  case  of  such  as  had  borne  arms  against  their  father 
land.  The  most  terrible  feature  in  this  system  of  terror 
was  the  indefiniteness  of  the  proposed  categories,  against 
which  there  was  immediate  remonstrance  in  the  senate,  and 
which  Sulla  himself  sought  to  remedy  by  directing  the 
names  of  the  proscribed  to  be  publicly  posted  up  and  fix* 
ing  the  1st  June  673  as  the  final  term  for  clos- 
ing the  lists  of  proscription. 
Much  as  this  bloody  roll,  swelling  from  day  to  day  and 
ftouafy-  amounting  at  last  to  4,700  names,*  excited  the 
**«>-^»       just  horror  of  the   multitude,  it  at  any  rate 

*  This  total  is  i^wen  bj  Yaleriiis  Maximus,  ix.  8,  1.  According  to 
Apv^SD  {B.  C.  L  96),  there  were  proscribed  by  Sulla  nearly  40  aena* 
Ux^whidi  Domber  subsequently  receiyed  some  additions,  and  about 
1,600  equites;  according  to  Florus  (il  9,  whence  Augobtine  de  Oh, 
Jhif  B.  28),  2,000  senators  and  equites.  According  to  Plutardi  (8ulL 
%l\  620  mmes  were  placed  on  the  list  in  the  first  three  days ;  aocord> 
ing  to  Orotitts  (t.  21),  680  names  during  the  first  days.  There  is  no 
material  contradiction  between  these  various  reports,  for  it  was  not 
senators  and  equites  alone  that  were  put  to  death,  and  the  list  remained 
open  for  months.  When  Appian,  at  another  passage  (i.  108),  mentions 
M  pot  to  death  or  banished  by  Sulla,  16  oonsulars,  90  senators,  2,600 
eqqites,  he  there  confounds,  as  the  context  shows,  the  yioUms  of  the 
sivil  war  throughout  with  the  Tictims  of  Sulla.    The  16  eonsuUrs  weif 


) 
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checked  in  eome  degree  Uie  mere  oaprioe  of  the 
ere.  Il  was  not  at  leeat  to  the  penonal  reeentment  of  the 
f«gent  that  Ihe  maas  of  theae  viothna  were  aaerificed ;  hia 
(brioaa  hatred  waa  directed  solely  against  the  Mariana^  the 
^  anthora  of  the  hideoua  maiwarres  of  6G7  and 

^  672b     By  hia  command  the  tomb  of  the  vidor 

of  Aqnaa  Sextiae  waa  broken  open  and  hia  aahea  wen 
ecattered  in  the  Anio,  the  monnmenta  of  hia  Yiotoriea  ovet 
Africana  and  Germane  were  overthrown,  and,  aa  death  had 
anatohed  himaelf  and  hia  eon  from  Sulln'a  vengeance^  hia 
adopted  nephew  Marcua  Marina  Gratidianus^  who  had  been 
twice  praetor  and  waa  a  greet  fikrorite  with  the  Bonian  bw^ 
geesooy  waa  exeonted  amid  the  moat  cruel  torinraa  at  the 
tomb  of  Cataloa,  who  waa  the  meet  to  be  regretted  of  all 
the  Marian  victtma.  In  other  eases  alao  death  had  already 
swept  away  the  moat  notable  of  hia  opponenta:  of  the 
leaders  there  sunriTod  trlj  Giuus  Norbanua,  who  laid 

Its.  9S.  — Qaintus  Catoldti  oonsol  In  658 ;  Xarcaa  Antonimii  660 ; 
97.  05.  Pnblios  Craraoa,   667;    Qnintns  ScfteroU,  669;   Ludua 

•1  Ml  ML  Domitiufl,  660 ;  Lucius  Oumt,  664 ;  Qidntos  Rofus,  666 ; 
tT-1  67.  Lnohis  Ginm,  667--670;  Qmem  Oowrinti  667;  Laoisi 
•I.  88.  «.  Manila,  667;  Lodni  VUooiia,  668;  QnaMW  Outo,  669, 
£  £1  ^''^»  ^''^«  ^^  KoriMBUiy  671;  Lndw  Sdpio,  671; 
IS.  Q«iiis  KAriu,  678 ;  of  whom  foorleeD  were  kiUed,  aiHt 

one.  Lncittf  Sdpio,  was  henished.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
IMui  aoooont  in  Botropins  (t.  9)  and  Oroshis  (r.  88)  specifies  as  swept 
away  {eoiuumpiS)  in  the  Social  and  GItQ  wais,  84  coBSolan,  7  prae* 
toriana,  60  aedilicians,  200  senatora,  the  caleolation  indndes  partlj  the 

men  who  feU  in  the  Italian  war,  sach  aa  the  oonsnlais 
2  St  Anlus  Albhina,oonsalin666;  Titos  Didlos,  666;  Poblins 

Lnpns,  664;  Lados  Cato,  666;  partlj  perbapa  Qnintoi 
M eteUos  Nnmidieas  (p.  268),  Hanios  AqnilUas,  Gains  Marios  the  lathsi^ 
Gnaeos  Stnbo,  whom  we  maj  certainly  regard  as  also  victims  of  that 
period,  or  otlier  men  whose  fate  is  unknown  to  ns.  Of  the  IbarCsea 
90iisolars  killed,  three— Bnfos,  CSnna,  and  Flaocua— feU  throi^  miU* 
lary  rsTolts,  while  eight  SoUan  and  three  Marian  consolars  fell  aa  ri» 
doM  to  the  opposite  party.  On  aoomparison  of  the  figures  pven  abov^ 
iO  senatora  and  1,000  equites  were  rq^arded  as  Tietims  of  Marios,  46 
soaalors  and  1,600  eqoltes  as  rictlms  of  Sulla ;  this  AamldMs  a  standard 
-^t  least  cot  altogether  ariiitiafy— ligr  fstjmatlng  the  sarteait  of  ths 
adsehisf  on  both  sides. 
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bands  on  himself  at  Rhodes,  while  the  ecclesia  was  delib- 
erating on  his  surrender;  Lucius  Scipio,  whose  insignifr 
oanoe  and  probably  also  his  noble  birth  procured  for  him 
indulgenoe  and  permission  to  end  his  days  in  peace  at  his 
retreat  in  Massilia ;  and  Quintus  Sertorius,  who  was  wan- 
dering about  as  an  exile  on  the  coast  of  Mauretania.  Bui 
j&i  the  heads  of  slaughtered  senators  were  piled  up  at  the 
flenrilian  Basin,  at  the  point  where  the  VicuM  JugcurifiM 
e^eiked  into  the  Forum,  where  the  dictator  had  ordered 
^bem  to  be  publicly  exposed ;  and  among  men  of  the  second 
ittd  third  rank  in  particular  death  reaped  a  fearful  harvesU 
In  addition  to  those  who  were  placed  on  the  list  for  their 
MTvices  in  or  on  behalf  of  the  revolutionary  army  with 
little  discrimination,  sometimes  on  account  of  money  ad* 
▼anced  to  one  of  its  officers  or  on  account  of  relations  of 
hospitality  formed  with  such  an  one,  the  retaliation  fell 
■pecially  on  the  "  hoarders  ^ — those  capitalists  who  had  sat 
in  judgment  on  the  senators  and  had  speculated  in  Marian 
oonfiscations ;  about  1,600  of  the  equites,  as  they  wen* 
called,*  were  inscribed  on  the  proscription-list.  In  like 
manner  the  professional  accusers,  the  worst  scourge  of  the 
nobility,  who  made  it  their  trade  to  bring  men  of  the 
senatorial  order  before  the  equestrian  courts,  had  now  to 
suffer  for  it — ^^'how  comes  it  to  pass,"  an  advocate  soon 
after  asked,  "  that  they  have  lefl  to  us  the  tribunals,  when 
they  were  putting  to  death  the  accusers  and  judges  1 "  The 
Bioat  aavage  and  disgraceful  passions  raged  without  re- 
straint for  many  months  in  Italy.  In  the  capital  a  Celtic 
band  was  primarily  charged  with  the  executions,  and  Sullan 
■oldiors  and  subaltern  officers  traversed  for  the  same  pur- 
poaa  the  different  districts  of  Italy;  but  every  volunteer 
was  also  welcome,  and  the  rabble  high  and  low  pressed 
Ibrward  not  only  to  earn  the  rewards  of  murder,  but  also 
to  gratify  their  own  vindictive  or  covetous  dispositions 
mder  the  mantle  of  political  prosecution.  It  sometimes 
happened  that  the  assassination  did  not  follow,  but  pre- 

*  Tile  Hextus  Alfenufi,  froquentlj  mendoned  in  Gloero's  ontion  m 
kahalf  o(  Pabliui  Quincfeius,  was  one  of  these. 
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ceded,  the  placing  of  the  name  on  the  list  of  the  pio 
scribed.  One  example  ehowe  the  way  in  whioh  these  ez» 
outions  took  place.  At  Larinum,  a  town  of  new  burgesMf 
and  favourable  to  Manan  views,  one  Statins  Albius  Oppi* 
anicus^  who  had  fled  to  Sulla's  head<}uarterB  to  avoid  a 
charge  of  murder,  made  his  appearance  after  the  victory  at 
commissioner  of  the  regent,  deposed  the  magistrates  ci  the 
town,  installed  himself  and  his  friends  in  their  room,  and 
caused  the  person  who  had  threatened  to  accuse  him,  alotig 
with  his  nearest  relatives  and  friends,  to  be  outlawed  and 
killed.  Numbers  thus  fell — including  not  a  few  decided 
adherents  of  the  oligarchy — as  the  victims  of  private  boa* 
tility  or  of  their  own  riches :  the  fearful  confnsion,  and  the 
culpable  indulgtnce  which  Sulla  displayed  in  this  as  in 
every  instance  towards  those  more  closely  connected  with 
him,  prevented  any  punishment  even  of  the  ordinary  crimes 
that  were  perpetrated  amidst  the  disorder. 

The  confiscated  property  was  dealt  with  in  a  similar 
ConflaoA-  ^^y*  Sulla  from  political  considerations  sought 
**'*'^  to  induce  the  respectable  burgesses  to  take  part 

in  its  purchase ;  a  great  portion  of  them,  moreover,  volun* 
tarily  pressed  forward,  and  none  more  zealously  than  the 
young  Marcus  Crassus.  Under  the  existing  circumstances 
the  utmost  depreciation  was  inevitable ;  indeed,  to  some 
extent  it  was  the  necessary  result  of  the  Roman  plan  of 
selling  the  property  confiscated  by  the  state  for  a  round 
sum  payable  in  ready  money.  Moreover,  the  regent  did 
not  forget  himself;  while  his  wife  Metella  more  especially 
and  other  persons  high  and  low  closely  connected  with  him, 
?ven  frcedmen  and  boon-companions,  were  sometimes  aU 
lowed  to  purchase  without  competition,  sometimes  had  the 
purchuse-money  wholly  or  partial Jy  remitted.  One  of  his 
fieedmen,  for  instance,  is  said  to  have  purchased  a  property 
of  6,000,000  sesterces  (£60,000)  for  2,000  (£20),  and  ons 
of  his  subalterns  is  said  to  have  acquired  by  such  specih 
lations  an  estate  of  10,000,000  scaterces  (£100,000).  Thf 
indignation  was  great  and  just;  even  during  Sulla's  regency 
an  advocate  asked  whctLer  the  nobility  had  waged  ciTil 
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ymAT  solely  for  the  purpose  of  enrichiDg  their  freed  men  and 
alaves.    But  in  spite  of  this  depreciation  the  whole  pro* 
oeeds  of  the  confiscated  estates  amounted  to  not  less  thao 
950,000,000  sesterces  (£3,500,000),  which  gives  an  approx- 
imate idea  of  the  enormous  extent  of  these  confiscations 
Ailing  chiefly  on  the  wealthiest  portion  of  the  burgesses. 
It  was  altogether  a  fearful  visitation.     There  was  no  longer 
moj  process  or  any  pardon ;  mute  terror  lay  like  a  weight 
of  lead  on  the  land,  and  free  speech  was  silenced  in  the 
market-place  alike  of  the  capital  and  of  the  country-town« 
The  oligarchical  reign  of  terror  bore  doubtless  a  different 
stamp  from   that  of  the  revolution ;    while   Marius  had 
glutted  his  personal  vengeance  in  the  blood  of  his  enemies^ 
Sulla  seemed  to  account  terrorism  in  the  abstract,  if  we 
may  so  speak,  a  thing  necessary  to  the  introduction  of  the 
new  despotism,  and  to  prosecute  and  make  othexs  prosecute 
the  work  of  massacre  almost  with  indifference.     But  the 
reign  of  terror  presented  an  appearance  all  the  more  hor- 
rible, when  it  proceeded  from  the  conservative  side  and 
was  in  some  measure  devoid  of  passion ;    the  common- 
wealth seemed  all  the  more  irretrievably  lost,  when  the 
frenzy  and  the  crime  on  both  sides  were  quite  equally  bal- 
anced. 

In  regulating  the  relations  of  Italy  and  of  the  capital, 
Sulla — although  he  otherwise  in  general  treated 
of         as  null  all  state-acts  done  during  the  revolution 


r^to^*"  except  in  the  transaction  of  current  business— 
jrioa^yeon-  firmly  adhered  to  the  principle,  which  it  had 
lud^dowUf  that  every  burgess  of  an  Italian  com- 
munity was  ipso  facto  a  burgess  also  of  Home ;  the  dis- 
tinctions between  burgesses  and  Italian  allies,  between  old 
burgesses  with  better,  and  new  burgesses  with  more  re- 
stricted, privileges,  were  abolished,  and  remained  so.  In 
the  case  of  the  freed  men  alone  the  unrestricted  right  of 
luffirage  was  again  withdrawn,  and  the  old  state  of  matton 
was  restored.  To  the  aristocratic  ultras  this  might  seem 
A  great  concession ,  Sulla  perceived  that  it  was  necessary 
to  wrest  these  mighty  levers  out  of  the  hands  of  the  revo 
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nitionary  chiefs,  and  that  the  rule  of  the  oligarchy  waa  not 
materially  endangered  by  increasing  the  number  of  the 
bargesses. 

But  with  this  concession  in  principle  was  combined  a 

most  rigid  inquisition,  conducted    by  special 
£||2^j^.        commissioners  with  the  co-operation  of  the  gar 
J^JISJJ;^       risons  distributed  throughout  Italy,  in  respeo* 
^gy^**^       to  particular  communities  in  all  districts  of  the 

land.  Some  towns  were  rewarded ;  for  instance 
Brundisium,  the  first  community  which  had  joined  Suila, 
now  obtained  die  exemption  from  customs  so  important  ibr 
such  a  sea-port;  several  were  punished.  The  less  guiltj 
were  required  to  pay  fines,  to  pull  down  their  walls,  to 
race  their  citadels ;  in  the  case  of  those  whose  opposition 
had  been  most  obstinate  the  r^ent  confiscated  a  part  of 
their  territory,  in  some  eases  even  the  whole  of  it— «s  it 
certainly  might  be  regarded  in  law  as  forfeited,  whether 
they  were  to  be  treated  as  burgess-communities  which  had 
borne  arms  against  their  fatherland,  or  as  allied  states  which 
had  waged  war  with  Rome  contrary  to  their  treaties  of  per- 
petual peace.  In  this  case  all  the  dispossessed  burgesses — 
but  these  only — were  deprived  of  their  munidpal,  and  at 
the  same  time  of  the  Roman,  franchise,  receiving  in  return 
the  lowest  Latin  rights.*  Sulla  thus  avoided  furnishing  the 
opposition  with  any  nucleus  in  Italian  subject-communities 
of  inferior  rights ;  the  homeless  dispossessed  necessarily 
soon  disappeared  in  the  mass  of  the  proletariate.     In  Cam* 

*  Vol  i.  p.  588.  To  this  was  added  the  peculiar  aggravation  tha^ 
while  in  other  instances  the  right  of  the  Latins  like  that  of  the  ptr$» 
grini  implied  membership  in  a  definite  Latin  or  foreign  oonunvnitj,  la 
this  case — ^just  as  with  the  later  freedmen  of  Latin  and  dedltician  rigfati 
(comp.  p.  809  note) — it  was  without  any  such  right  of  membership 
The  consequence  was,  that  these  Latins  were  destitute  of  the  prirf^ 
leges  attaching  to  a  civic  constitution,  and,  strictly  speaking,  could  not 
even  make  a  testament,  since  no  one  could  execute  a  testament  othe^ 
wise  than  according  to  the  law  of  his  town  ;  they  could  doubtless,  how 
«Ter,  acquire  under  Roman  testaments,  and  among  the  living  ooiild 
hold  dealings  with  each  other  and  with  Romans  or  Lstins  in  the  fonsf 
»f  Roman  law 
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panta  no4  only  waa  the  democratic  colony  of  Capua  doca 
away  and  ita  domain  given  b&  tk  to  the  atate,  as  waa  nato* 
rally  to  be  expected,  but  the  ialand  of  Aenaria  (lachia)  waa 
also,  probably  about  this  Ume,  withdrawn  from  the  com* 
munity  of  Neapolia.  In  Latium  the  whole  territory  of  the 
krge  and  wealthy  city  of  Praeneate  and  probably  of  Norba 
alao  waa  confiaoatedy  aa  was  likewise  that  of  Spoletium  ii 
Umbria.  Sulmo  in  the  Paelignian  district  was  even  razedt 
But  the  iron  arm  of  the  regent  fell  with  especial  weight  on 
the  two  regions  which  had  offered  a  serious  resistance  up 
to  the  end  and  even  after  the  battle  at  the  Colline  gat^-^ 
Etruria  and  Samnium.  There  a  number  of  the  moat  coq« 
aiderable  communes,  auch  as  Florentia,  Faeaulae,  Arretium 
Volaterrae,  were  visited  with  total  coniiacation.  Of  the 
fate  of  Samnium  we  have  already  spoken ;  there  waa  no 
confiscation  there,  but  the  land  was  laid  waste  for  ever,  its 
flourishing  towns,  even  the  former  Latin  colony  of  Aeserniai 
were  left  in  ruins,  and  the  country  was  placed  on  the  same 
footing  with  the  Bruttian  and  Lucanian  regions. 

These  arrangementa  aa  to  the  property  of  the  Italian 

soil  placed  on  the  one  hand  thoae  Roman  do- 
tionato'tiM     main   lands  which  had   been   handed  over  in 

usufruct  to  the  former  allied  communities  and 
now  on  their  dissolution  reverted  to  the  Roman  govern- 
ment, and  on  the  other  hand  the  confiscated  territories  of 
the  communities  incurdng  punishment,  at  the  disposal  of 
the  regent ;  and  he  employed  them  for  the  purpoae  of  seU 
tling  thereon  the  soldiers  of  the  victorious  array.  Moat 
of  these  new  aettlements  were  directed  towards  Etruria, 
as  ibr  instance  to  Faeaulae  and  Arretiym,  others  to  I^Atium 
and  Campania,  where  Praeneste  and  Pompeii  among  other 
places  became  Sullan  colonies ;.  to  repeople  Samnium  was, 
aa  we  have  said,  no  part  of  the  regent's  design.  A  great 
part  of  these  aesignationa  took  place  after  the  Gracchan 
mode,  so  that  the  aettlera  were  attached  to  an  already  ex- 
Mng  towiMX>mmunity.  The  oomprehensiveneaa  of  this 
■ettlement  is  shown  by  the  number  of  allotments  distril> 
vted,  which  is  stated  at  I20,000l     Nevertheleaa  isolated 
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portions  of  land  were  otherwise  applied,  as  in  thft  Oftse  ol 
the  lands  bestowed  on  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Mount 
Tifata ;  others,  such  as  the  Volaterran  domain  and  part  of 
the  Arretine,  remained  undistributed;   others  in  fine^  ao 
cording  to  the  old  abuse  legally  forbidden  (p.  164)  but  now 
reviving,  were  taken  possession  of  on  the  part  of  Suila't 
favourites  by  the  right  of  occupation.     The  objects  which 
Sulla  aimed  at  in  this  colonization  were  of  a  varied  kind. 
In  the  first  place,  he  thereby  redeemed  the  pledge  given  to 
his  soldiers.     Secondly,  he  in  so  doing  adopted  the  idea,  in 
which  the   reform-party  and   the   moderate  conservatives 
concurred,  and  in  accordance  with  which  he  had  himself  as 
early  as  666  arranged  the  establishment  of  a 
number  of  colonies — the  idea  namely  of  aug- 
menting the  number  of  the  small  agricultural  proprietors 
in  Italy  by  a  breaking  up  of  the  larger  possessions  on  the 
part  of  the  government ;  how  seriously  he  had  this  at  heart 
is  shown  by  the  renewed  prohibition  of  the  annexation  of 
allotments.     Lastly  and  especially,  he  saw  in  these  settled 
soldiers  as  it  were  standing  garrisons,  who  would  protect 
his  new  constitution  along  with  their  own  right  of  prop- 
erty.    For  this  reason,  where  the  whole  territory  was  not 
confiscated,  as  at  Pompeii,  the  "colonists  were  not  amalgam 
mated  with  the  town-community,  but  the  old  burgesses  and 
the  colonists  were  constituted  as  two  bodies  of  burgesses 
associated  within  the  same  enclosing  wall.     In  other  r^ 
flpects  these  colonial  foundations  were  made  on  the  same 
legal  basis  and  in  the  same  military  form  as  those  of  pre- 
vious times ;  the  circumstance  that  they  were  based  not 
directly,  like  the  older  ones,  hut  only  indirectly  on  a  law, 
inasmuch  as  the  regent  constituted  them  by  virtue  of  tlia 
clause  of  the  Valerian  law  to  that  effect^  made  no  difference 
de  jure.     To  designate  them  as  military  colonies  in  contrast 
with  the  older  ones,  is  only  justifiable  in  so  far  as  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  soldier  and  the  burgess,  which  was  in 
other  instances  done  away  by  the  very  colonization  of  tbc 
sc»Idiers,  whs  intended  to  remain  and  did  remain  in  fbroe 
in  the  Sullan  colonies  even  after  their  establishment  and 
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these  oolooies  formed,  as  it  were,  the  standing  army  of  the 
senate. 

Akin  to  this  practical  institution  of  a  standing  army  for 

the  senate  was  the  measure  by  which  the  regent 
£oft««a^  selected  from  the  slaves  of  the  proscribed  up* 
g^^  wards  of  10,000  of  the  youngest  and  most  vig* 

orous  men,  and  manumitted  them  in  a  body. 
These  new  Cornelians,  whose  civil  existence  was  linked  to 
the  legal  validity  of  the  institutions  of  their  patron,  were 
designed  to  be  a  sort  of  body-guard  for  the  oligarchy  ana 
to  help  it  to  command  the  city  populace,  on  which,  indeed, 
in  the  absence  of  a  garrison  everything  in  the  capital  pri- 
marily depended. 

These  extraordinary  supports  on  which  the  regent  made 

the  oligarchy  primarily  to  rest,  weak  and  ephe- 
Abo^rtum  meral  as  thoy  doubtless  appeai-ed  even  to  their 
SilmatioiiB.    *ut^Jor,  were  yet  its  only  possible  buttresses, 

unless  expedients  were  to  be  resorted  to — such 
as  the  formal  institution  of  a  standing  army  in  Rome  and 
other  similar  measures — which  would  have  put  an  end  tc 
the  oligarchy  far  sooner  than  the  attacks  of  demagogues. 
ITie  permanent  foundation  of  the  ordinary  governing  power 
of  the  oligarchy  was  of  course  necessarily  the  senate,  with 
a  power  so  increased  and  so  concentrated  that  it  presented 
a  superiority  to  its  non-organized  opponents  at  every  single 
point  of  attack.  The  system  of  compromises  followed  for 
forty  years  was  at  an  end.     The  Gracchan  constitution,  still 

spared  in  the  first  Sullan  reform  of  666,  was 

now  utterly  abolished.  Since  the  time  of  Gaiui 
Gracchus  the  government  bad  conceded,  as  it  were,  the  right 
of  emeute  to  the  proletariate  of  the  capital,  and  bought  it 
off  by  regular  distributions  of  coi-n  to  the  burgesses  domi« 
oiled  there;  Sulla  abolished  these  largesses.  Gains  Grtu> 
<dius  had  organized  and  consolidated  the  order  of  capitalists 
by  the  letting  of  the  tenths  and  customs  of  the  province  of 
Asia  in  Rome ;  Sulla  abolished  the  system  of  niiddle-meD| 
aiid  ooQverted  the  former  contributions  of  the  Asiatics  into 
filed  taxes,  which  were  assessed  on  the  several  districtf 
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•ocording  to  the  valuatton-rolls  drawn  up  fi>r  the  purpoM 
of  gathering  in  the  arrears.*  Gaiiu  Gracchus  had  by  eo* 
trusting  the  oflice  of  jurymen  to  men  of  equestrian  oensni 
procured  for  the  capitalist  class  an  indirect  share  in  ad 
ministration  and  in  government,  which  proved  not  seldom 
stronger  than  the  official  executive;  Sulla  abolished  the 
•questrian  and  restored  the  senatorial  courts.  Gains  Grao 
thus  or  at  any  rate  the  Gracchan  period  had  conceded  to 
Iha  equites  a  special  place  at  the  popular  festivals,  such  as 
the  senators  had  for  long  possessed  (ii.  880) ;  Sulla  abol- 
ished it  and  relegated  the  equites  to  the  plebeian  benches.! 
The  equestrian  order,  created  as  such  by  Gaius  Gracchus, 
was  deprived  of  its  political  existence  by  Sulla.  The 
senate  was  to  exercise  the  supreme  power  in  legislation, 
administration,  and  jurisdiction  unconditionally,  indi visibly, 
and  permanently,  and  was  to  be  distinguished  also  by  out- 
ward tokens  not  merely  as  a  privileged,  but  as  the  only 
privileged,  order. 

For  this  purpose  the  governing  board  had,  first  of  all 

to  have  its  ranks  filled  up  and  to  be  itself  placed 

tionof  the      on  a  footing  of  independence.     The  numbers  of 

*^*  the  senators  had  been  fearfully  reduced  by  the 

recent  crises.     Sulla  no  doubt  now  gave  to  those  who  were 

*  That  Sulla's  assessment  of  the  five  years*  arrears  and  of  the  wai 
expenses  leried  oi*  the  communities  of  Asia  (Appian,  Mithr.  62  et  aL) 
formed  a  standard  for  the  fiittire,  is  shown  by  the  facts,  that  the  dislri« 
bation  of  Asia  into  forty  districts  is  referred  to  Sulla  (Cas^odor.  Chron, 
670)  and  tliat  the  Sullan  apportionment  was  assumed  as  a  basis  in  the 
case  of  subsequent  imposts  (Cic  pro  Flacc.  14,  82),  and  by  the  further 
circumstance,  that  on  occasion  of  building  a  fleet  in  672 
the  sums  applied  for  that  purpose  were  deducted  from  the 
payment  of  tribute  {ex  peeunia  wetiffoli  poptdo  Romano  :  CHo.  Venr,  L 
I  85,  89).  Lastly,  Cicero  (ad  Q,/r.  i.  1,  11,  88)  directly  says,  that  tlui 
Greeks  ^  were  not  in  a  position  of  themselves  to  pay  the  tax  imposed 
on  them  by  Sulla  wititout  publieani.** 

f  P.  148.    Traditfon  has  not  indeed  informed  us  by  whom  that  kw 

was  issued,  which  rendered  it  necessary  that  the  earlier  privilege  sboaM 

be  renewed  by  the  Roscian  theatre- law  of  687  (Becker- 

Friediander,  iv    581);  but  under  the  cinntmstancet  liif 

■nthor  of  that  law  was  unicabtedly  Salla. 
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'Exiled  by  the  equestrian  courts  liberty  to  retuiii,  for  in- 
stance to  the  consular  Publius  Butilius  Rufui.  (p.  265),  who 
howeyer  made  no  use  of  the  permission^  and  to  Gains  Cotta 
the  friend  of  Drusus  (p.  287) ;  but  this  made  only  slight 
amends  for  the  gaps  which  the  revolutionary  and  reaction- 
ary reigns  of  terror  had  created  in  the  ranks  of  the  senate. 
,.  ,  Accordingly  by  Sulla's  directions  the  senate  had 
••»»*"•*  its  complement  extraordinarily  made  up  by  the 
ordiniuy        addition  of  about  300  new  senators,  whom  the 

tlfotiffn. 

assembly  of  the  tribes  had  to  nominate  from 
among  those  of  equestrian  census,  and  whom  they  selected, 
as  was  natural,,chiefly  from  the  younger  men  of  the  sena- 
torial houses  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  Slillan  officers  and 
others  brought  into  prominence  by  the  last  revolution  on 
the  other.  For  the  future  also  the  mode  of  admission  to 
the  senate  was  regulated  anew  and  placed  on  an  essentially 
^^^^^^j^^j^  different  basis.  As  the  constitution  had  hitherto 
to  the  ton-  stood,  men  entered  the  senate  either  through  the 
iheqnaM-       summons  of  the  censors,  which  was  the  proper 

and  ordinary  way,  or  through  the  holding  of 
one  of  the  three  curule  magistracies — the  consulship,  the 
praetorship,  or  the  aedileship — to  which  since  the  passing 
of  the  Ovinian  law  a  seat  and  vote  in  the  senate  had  been 
de  jure  attached  (ii.  375).  The  holding  of  an  inferior 
magistracy,  of  the  tribunate  or  the  quaestorship,  gave 
doubtless  a  claim  de  facto  to  a  place  in  the  senate — inas- 
much as  the  censorial  selection  especially  turned  towards 
the  men  who  had  held  such  offices — but  by  no  means  a 
reversion  de  jure.  Of  these  two  modes  of  admission,  Sulla 
ftbolished  the  former  by  setting  aside — ^at  least  practically 
—  the  censorship,  and  altered  the  latter  to  the  effect  thai 
the  right  of  admission  to  the  senate  was  attached  to  the 
quficstorship  instead  of  the  aedileship,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  number  of  quaestors  to  be  annually  nominated  was 
raised  to  twenty.*    The  prerogative  hitherto  legally  per- 

*  How  many  quaesUtn  bad  been  bitherto  cbosen  annually,  is  not 
known.  After  487  tbere  were  eight  of  tbem— two  urban, 
two  military,  and  four  naval,  quaestors  (L  588,  04ft).    To 
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AboUttos  taining  to  the  coDsora,  although  practically 
oanjoriai  no  longer  exercised  in  its  original  seri<>u8  im 
S^Smmd?  port — of  deleting  any  senator  from  the  roll, 
*^  with  a  statement  of  the  reasons  for  doing  so, 

at  the  revisals  which  took  place  every  five  years  (ii.  381 ) 
—likewise  fell  into  abeyance  for  the  future ;  the  irremovo- 
able  character  which  had  hitherto  de  facto  belonged  to  the 
senators  was  thus  finally  fixed  by  Sulla.  The  total  num- 
ber of  senators,  which  hitherto  had  probably  not  much 
exceeded  the  old  normal  number  of  300  and  often  perhaps 
had  not  even  reached  it,  was  by  these  means  considerably 
augmented,  perhaps  on  an  average  doubled* — an  augmenta- 
tion which  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  great  increase 

these  there  fell  to  be  mdded  the  qaaestora  employed  in  the  provinoei 
(ii.  88).  For  the  naral  quaestors  at  Qstia,  Galea,  and  so  forth  were  by 
no  means  discontinued,  and  the  military  quaestors  could  not  be  era* 
ployed  elsewhere,  since  in  that  case  the  consul,  when  he  appeared  ai 
commander-in-chief,  would  hare  been  without  a  quaestor.  Now,  ai 
down  to  Sulla*8  time  there  were  nine  provinces,  and  rooreorer  two 
quaestors  were  sent  to  Sicily,  he  may  possibly  hare  found  as  many  as 
eighteen  quaestors  in  existence.  But  as  the  number  of  the  supreme 
magistrates  of  this  period  was  considerably  less  than  that  of  their 
functions  (p.  440),  and  the  difficulty  thus  arising  was  constantly  reme> 
died  by  extension  of  the  term  of  office  and  other  expedients,  and  u 
generally  the  tendency  of  the  Roman  government  was  to  limit  as  much 
as  possible  the  number  of  mugistrates,  there  may  have  been  more 
quaestorial  functions  than  quaestors,  and  it  may  be  even  that  at  this 
period  no  quaestor  at  all  was  sent  to  small  provinces  such  as  Cilicia. 
Certainly  however  there  were,  al^ady  before  Sulla*s  time,  more  than 
eight  quaestors, 

*  We  cannot  strictly  speak  of  a  fixed  number  of  senators.  Thou^ 
tlie  censors  before  Sulla  prepared  on  each  occasion  a  list  of  300  per 
sons,  there  always  fell  to  be  added  to  this  list  those  non-senators  who 
filled  curule  offices  between  the  time  when  the  list  was  drawn  up  and 
the  preparation  of  the  next  one ;  and  after  Sulla  there  were  as  many 
senators  as  there  were  surviving  quaestorians.  But  it  may  be  probably 
assumed  that  Sulla  meant  to  bring  the  senate  up  to  600  ur  600  mem- 
bf^rs ;  and  this  number  results,  if  we  assume  that  20  new  members,  at 
an  average  age  of  30,  were  admitted  annually,  and  wc  estimate  ths 
t\  erage  duration  of  the  senatorial  dignity  at  from  26  to  30  years.  At 
A  numerously  attended  Ri.ting  of  the  senate  in  Cioero>  time  417  rnsok 
bers  were  present. 
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of  th«  dlutieb  of  the  senate  through  the  transferenoe  to  if 
of  tbe  fxmctions  of  jurymen.  As,  moreover,  both  th« 
ntraordinarily  admitted  senators  and  the  quaestors  wers 
nominated  by  the  eamitia  fyibuiay  the  senate,  hitherto  reaii 
ing  indirectly  on  the  choice  of  the  people  (i.  407),  wai 
now  thoroughly  based  on  direct^  popular  election  ;  and  thus 
made  as  close  an  approach  to  a  representative  government 
■6  was  compatible  with  the  nature  of  the  oligarchy  and  the 
notions  of  antiquity  generally.  The  senate  had  in  course 
of  time  been  converted  from  a  corporation  intended  merely 
to  advise  the  magistrates  into  a  board  commanding  the 
magistrates  and  self-goveming ;  it  was  only  a  consistent 
advance  in  the  same  direction,  when  the  right  of  nomi- 
nating and  cancelling  senators  originally  belonging  to  the 
magistrates  was  withdrawn  from  them,  and  the  senate  was 
placed  on'  the  same  legal  basis  on  which  the  magistrates' 
power  itself  rested.  The  extravagant  prerogative  of  the 
oensors  to  revise  the  list  of  the  senate  and  to  erase  or  add 
names  at  pleasure  was  in  reality  incompatible  with  ac 
oi^nized  oligarchic  constitution.  As  provision  was  now 
made  for  a  sufiident  regular  recruiting  of  its  ranks  by  the 
election  of  the  quaestors,  the  censorial  revisions  became 
superfluous ;  and  by  their  abeyance  the  essential  principle 
at  the  bottom  of  every  oligarchy,  the  irremoveablo  cfaiar- 
•cter  and  life-tenure  of  the  members  of  the  ruling  order 
who  obtained  seat  and  vote,  was  definitively  consolidated. 
In  respect  to  legislation  Sulla  contented  himself  with 

reviving  the  regulations  made  in  666,  and  secur- 
IJ^f^gi^^HoQ.  ing  to  the  senate  the  legislative  initiative,  which 
{jj^jyj^        had  long  belonged  to  it  practically,  by  legal 

enactment  at  least  as  against  the  tribunes.  The 
burgess-body  remained  forn^lly  sovereign ;  but  so  fiir  as 
its  general  assemblies  were  concerned,  while  it  seemed  to 
the  regent  n^cssary  carefully  to  preserve  their  names,  he 
was  still  morp  careful  to  prevent  any  real  activity  on  tlieir 
part.  Sulla  dealt  even  with  the  franchise  itself  iu  the 
moat  contemptuous  manner ;  he  made  no  difliculty  either 
in  concading  it»  to  tK")  new  burgess-communities,  or  ir  be 
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^sowing  it  on  Spaniards  and  Celts  en  nuute  ;  ii  laot|  prob 
ably  not  without  design,  no  steps  were  taken  at  all  fbr  the 
adjustment  of  the  burgess-roll,  which  neverthdess  after  ao 
violent  revolutions  stood  in  urgent  need  of  a  revision,  if 
the  govemment  was  at  all  in  earnest  with  tlie  l^al  privi 
l<^es  attaching  to  it.  The  legislative  funo^ns  of  the  oomi- 
tia,  however,  were  not  direotlj  restricted;  there  was  no 
need  in  fiict  for  doing  so,  fbr  in  consequence  of  the  better 
secured  initiative  of  the  senate  the  people  oould  not  readily 
against  the  will  of  the  govemment  intermeddle  with  ad- 
ministration, (inance,  or  criminal  jurisdiction,  and  its  legis 
lative  co-operation  was  once  more  reduced  in  substance  to 
the  right  of  giving  assent  to  alterations  of  the  constitution. 
Of  greater  moment  was  the  participation  of  the  bur- 
gesses in  the  elections — a  participation  whidi,  apparently, 
could  not  be  dispensed  with  without  disturbing  more  than 

Sulla's  superficial  restoration  could  or  would 
rartoredin  disturb.  The  interferences  of  the  movement 
ooU^M.  ^      party  in  the  sacerdotal  elections  were  set  aside  ; 

not  only  the  Domitian  law  of  65^,  which  trans- 
ferred the  election  of  the  supreme  priesthoods  generally  to 
the  people  (p.  248),  but  also  the  similar  older  enactments 
as  to  the  Pontifex  Maximus  and  tlie  Curio  Maximus  (ii. 
424)  were  cancelled  by  Sulla,  'and  the  colleges  of  priecsta 
received  back  the  right  of  self-completion  in  its  original 
absoluteness.  In  the  case  of  elections  to  the  magistracies 
the  mode  hitherto  pursued  was  on  the  whole  retained  ;  ex- 
cept in  so  far  an  the  new  regulation  of  the  military  com- 
mand U)  be  mentioned  immediately  certainly  involved  as 
its  consequence  a  material  restriction  of  the  powers  cf  the 
burgesses,  and  indeed  in  some  measure  transferred  the  right 
of  bestowing  the  appointment  of  generals  from  the  bur- 
gesses to  the  senate.  It  does  not  even  appear  that  Sulla 
now  resumed  the  previously  attempted  restorati'  n  of  the 
Servian  voting-arrangement  (p.  323) ;  whether  it  was  tlu&t 
he  regarded  the  particular  composition  of  the  voting-divi* 
sions  as  altogether  a  matter  of  indifference,  or  whether  it 
was  that  this  older  arrangement  seemed  to  him  to  augment 
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the  dangerous  influence  of  the  capitalists.  Only  the  quali- 
fications were  restored  and  partially  raised.  The 
S^Se^^S.  lin^it  of  age  requisite  for  the  holding  of  eadi 
^Sff"*  **  office  was  enforced  afresh ;  as  was  also  the  eiw 
actment  that  every  candidate  for  the  consulahip 
should  have  previously  held  the  praetorship,  and  eveiy 
candidate  for  the  praetorship  should  have  previously  hcU 
the  quaestorship,  whereas  the  aedileship  was  allowed  to  be 
passed  over.  The  various  attempts  that  had  been  recently 
made  to  establish  a  tyrannis  under  the  form  of  a  consul 
ship  continued  for  several  successive  years  led  to  special 
rigour  in  dealing  with  this  abuse ;  and  it  was  enacted  thai 
at  least  two  years  should  elapse  between  the  holding  oi* 
one  magistracy  and  the  holding  of  another,  and  at  least  ten 
years  should  elapse  before  the  same  office  could  be  held  a 
second  time.  In  this  latter  enactment  the  earlier  ordinance 
of  412  (i.  403)  was  revived,  instead  of  the  ab* 
solute  prohibition  of  all  re-election  to  the  con. 
sulship,  which  had  been  the  favourite  idea  of  the  most 
recent  ultra-oligarchical  epoch  (p.  93).  On  the  wholci 
however^  Sulla  left  the  elections  to  take  their  course,  and 
sought  merely  to  fetter  the  authority  of  the  magistrates  in 
such  a  way  that — ^let  the  incalculable  caprice  of  the  comitia 
call  to  ofiice  whomsoever  ^it  might — the  person  elected 
should  not  be  in  a  position  to  rebel  against  the  oligarchy. 
The  suprenie  magistrates  of  the  state  were  at  this  period 
practically  the  three  colleges  of  the  tribunes  of 
?tt!eMbS-  ^he  peo{>le,  the  consuls  and  praetors,  and  the 
JJJjjJ**^  oensors.  They  all  emerged  from  the  Sullan 
restoration  with  materially  diminished  rights^ 
more  especially  the  tribunician  office,  which  appeared  to 
Ihe  regent  an  instrument  indispensable  doubtless  for  sena 
lorial  government,  but  yet-— as  generated  by  revolution  and 
having  a  constant  tendeiTcy  to  generate  firesh  revolutions 
in  its  turn — requiring  to  be  rigorously  and  permanently 
shackled.  Hie  tribunician  authority  had  arisen  out  of  th« 
right  to  annul  the  official  acts  of  the  magistrates  by  veto, 
and,  eventually,  to  flne  any  one  who  should  oppose  thai 
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right  and  to  take  steps  for  his  fiirther  jranlflliinent ;  diis 
was  still  left  to  the  tribunes,  excepting  tliat  a  heavy  ^^ 
destroying  as  a  rule  a  man's  civil  existence,  was  impooed 
on  liie  abuse  of  the  right  of  interoession.  The  fiirthei 
prerogative  of  the  tribune  to  have  access  to  the  people  at 
pleasure,  partly  for  the  purpose  of  making  oommunioatioiis 
to  them,  partly  fivr  the  purpose  of  submitUng  laws  to  the 
vote,  had  been  the  lever  by  which  the  Graochi,  Satuminna, 
and  Sulpicius  had  revc^tionized  the  state ;  it  was  not  aboU 
Ished,  but  its  exercise  was  probably  made  dependent  on  a 
permission  to  be  previously  requested  from  the  senate.^ 
Lastly  it  was  added  that  the  holding  of  the  tribunate  should 
in  future  disqualify  for  the  scceptance  of  a  higher  office— 
an  enactment  which,  like  many  other  "points  in  Sulla's  rea* 
toration,  once  more  reverted  to  the  old  patrician  maximSi 
and,  just  as  in  the  times  before  the  admission  of  the  ple- 
beians to  the  civil  magistracies,  declared  the  tribunate  and 
the  curule  offices  to  be  mutually  incompatible.  In  this  way 
the  l^slator  of  tlie  oligarchy  hoped  to  oheck  tribunieian 
dcmagogism  and  to  keep  all  ambitious  and  aspiring  men 
aloof  from  the  tribunate,  but  to  retain  it  as  an  instrument 
of  the  senate  both  for  mediating  between  it  and  the  bur- 
gesses, and,  should  circumstances  require,  for  keeping  in 

•  To  thia  the  words  of  Lepidus  in  Sallust  {HuU  i.  41, 11  Dietsob) 
refer :  ponvlus  Eomanits  .  .  .  agitandi  inopa,  to  which  Ttdtna  {Ann, 
iii.  27)  allodefl :  ttathn  turbidU  Lepidi  rogaiionUnts  nsfue  multo  pott 
h-xbunii  reddita  Ueentia  quoquo  vMent  populum  agitandi.  That  the 
tribones  did  not  altogether  lose  the  right  of  discussing  matters  with  the 
people  is  shown  bj  Cic.  De  Leg,  iii.  4,  10  and  more  clearly  by  the 
plebiaeitufn  de  Uiermennbus^  which  however  in  the  opening  fonnult 
also  designates  itself  as  issued  de  mmaius  Menientia,  That  the  consola 
on  the  other  hand  could  undei'  the  Bullan  arrangemenls  submit  propo* 
■als  to  the  people  without  a  previous  resolution  of  the  senate,  is  shown 
act  only  by  the  silence  of  the  authorities,  but  also  by  the  coi  rse  of  the 

revolutions  of  667  and  676,  whose  leaders  fo:   tliis  very 

reason  were  not  tribunes  but  consuls.  Accordingly  wt 
And  at  this  period  consuUr  laws  upon  secondary  questions  of  adrtioifr 

tration,  such  as  the  com  law  of  681,  for  which  at  jtb«f 

times  we  should  hare  certainly  found 
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check  the  magistrates ;  and,  as  the  authoritj  of  the  king 
and  afterwards  of  the  republican  magistrates  over  the  bur 
gesses  scarcely  anywhere  comes  to  light  so  clearly  as  in 
the  principle  that  they  exclusively  had  the  right  of  addrejs* 
tog  the  people,  so  the  supremacy  of  the  senate,  now  fir^t 
legally  established,  is  most  distinctly  apparent  in  this  per- 
mission which  the  leader  of  the  people  had  to  ask  from  the 
senate  for  every  transaction  with  his  constituents. 

The  consulship  and  praetorship  also,  although  viewed 

by  the  aristocratic  regenerator  of  Home  with  a 
Jf'^J^  more  favourable  eye  than  the  thoroughly  sus- 
JJJ2ItoMjT.     pjcious  tribunate,  by  no  means  escaped  that 

distrust  towards  its  own  instruments  which  is 
throughout  chiu*aotenstic  of  oligarchy.  They  were  re* 
stricted  with  more  tenderness  in  point  of  form,  but  in  a 
way  very  sensibly  felt.    Sulla  here  began  with  the  parti- 

tionr  of  functions.  At  the  "beginning  of  this 
^fSe^^  period  the  arrangement  in  that  respect  stood  as 
J^J^J^J^  follows.  As  formerly  there  had  devolved  on 
™**"5?  the  two  consuls  the  collective  fhnctions  of  the 
toe  of  supreme  magistracy,  so  there  still  devolved  on 

them  all  those  ofhcial  duties  for  which  distinct 
functionaries  had  not  been  by  law  established.  This  lattei 
course  had  been  adopted  with  the  administration  of  justice 
in  the  capital,  fn  which  the  consuls  according  to  a  rule  in- 
violably  adhered  to  might  not  interfere,  and  with  the  trans- 
marine provinces  then  existing — Sipily,  Sardinia,  and  the 
two  Spains — in  which,  while  the  consul  might  no  doubt 
exercise  his  imperium,  he  did  so  only  exceptionally.  In 
the  ordinary  course  of  things,  accordingly,  the  six  fielda 
of  special  jurisdiction — the  two  judicial  appointments  in 
the  capital  arid  the  four  transmarine  provinosi — were  ap- 
portioned am^g  the  six  praetors,  while  there  devolved  on 
the  two  constlls  by  virtue  of  their  general  powers  the 
management  of  the  non-judicial  business  of  the  capital  and 
the  military  command  in  the  continental  possessions.  Now 
as  this  general  authority  was  doubly  provided  for,  the  ont 
wnsul  in  reality  remained  at  the  disposal  of  the  govern 
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meot;  and  in  ordinary  timet  aooordioglj  those  eight  to 
preme  annual  magistrates  fully,  and  in  fiict  amply,  buffioed 
For  extraordinary  cases  moreover  power  was  reserved  oi 
the  one  hand  to  conjoin  the  non-military  functions  and  oa 
the  other  hand  to  prolong  the  military  powers  heyond  tht 
term  of  their  expiry  {proro^^are).  It  was  not  unusual  tfi 
commit  the  two  judicial  offices  to  the  same  praetor,  and  Ui 
have  the  business  of  the  capital,  which  in  ordinary  arcuin- 
stances  had  to  be  transacted  by  the  consuls,  managed  by 
the  praetor  urbanua  ;  whereas,  as  far  as  possible,  the  com« 
bination  of  several  commands  in  the  same  hand  was  judi- 
oiously  avoided.  For  this  case  on  the  contrary  a  renaedy 
was  provided  by  the  rule  that  there  was  no  interregnum  in 
the  military  imperiuniy  so  that,  although  it  had  its  l^al 
term,  it  yet  continued  afler  the  arrival  of  that  term  de  jurt 
until  the  successor  appeared  and  relieved  his  predecessor 
of  the  command ;  or — which  is  the  same  thing — the  com- 
manding consul  or  praetor  ailer  the  expiry  of  his  term  of 
office,  if  a  successor  did  not  appear,  might  continue  to  act, 
and  was  bound  to  do  so,  in  the  consul's  or  praetor's  stead. 
The  influence  of  the  senate  on  this  apportionment  of  funo> 
tions  consisted  in  its  having  by  use  and  wont  the  power  of 
either  giving  eflfect  to  the  ordinary  rule,  so  that  the  six 
praetors  allotted  among  themselves  the  six  special  depart- 
ments and  the  consuls  managed  the  continental  non-judicial 
business,  or  prescribing  some  deviation  from  it;  it  might 
assign  to  the  consul  a  transmarine  command  of  especial 
importance  at  the  moment,  or  include  an  exti*aordinary 
military  or  judicial  commission — such  as  the  command  of 
the  fleet  or  an  important  criminal  inquiry — among  the  de* 
partments  to  be  distributed,  and  might  arrange  the  cumu- 
lations and  prolongations  thereby  rendered  necessary.  lo 
this  case,  however,  it  was  simply  the  definition  of  tJie  re* 
fpective  consular  and  praetorian  functions  on  each  occasion 
which  belonged  to  the  senate,  not  the  designation  of  the 
persons  to  assume  the  particular  office ;  the  latter  uni- 
formly took  place  by  agreement  among  the  magistrates 
concerned  or  by  lot.    The  burgesses  did  not  interfere  ii 
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this  further  than  that  they  were  in  the  earlier  period  some 
times  asked  to  legitimize  by  special  decree  of  the  commu* 
nitjT  the  practical  prolongation  of  command  that  was  in* 
▼olved  m  the  non-arrival  of  relief  (L  409) ;  which,  howerer 
was  required  rather  by  the  spirit  than  by  the  lec-ar  of  th« 
oonstitution,  and  soon  fell  into  oblivion.  In  the  course  of 
the  seventh  century  there  were  gradually  added  to  the  six 
•pedal  departments  already  existing  six  others,  viz.  tbs 
five  new  governorships  of  Macedonia,  Africa,  Asia,  NarbO| 
snd  Cilioia,  and  the  presidency  of  the  standing  commission 
respecting  exactions  (p.  94).  With  the  daily  extending 
sphere  of  aotion  of  the  Roman  government,  moreover,  it 
was  a  case  of  more  and  more  frequent  occurrence,  that  the 
supreme  magistrates  were  called  to  undertake  extraordi- 
nary  military  or  judicial  commissions.  Nevertheless  the 
number  of  the  ordinary  supreme  annual  magistrates  was 
not  enlarged ;  and  there  thus  devolved  on  eight  magistrates 
to  be  annually  nominated — apart  from  emergencies — ^at  least 
twelve  special  departments  to  be  annually  occupied.  Of 
course  it  was  no  mere  accident,  that  this  deficiency  was  not 
covered  once  for  all  by  the  creation  of  new  praetorships. 
According  to  the  letter  of  the  constitution  all  the  supreme 
magistrates  were  to  be  nominated  annually  by  the  bur- 
gesses; according  to  the  new  order  or  rather  disorder- 
under  which  the  vacancies  that  arpse  were  filled  up  mainly 
by  prolonging  the  term  of  oflice,  and  a  second  year  was  as 
a  rule  added  by  the  senate  to  the  magistrates  legally  serv- 
ing for  one  year,  but  might  also  at  discretion  be  refused — 
the  most  important  and  most  lucrative  places  in  the  stats 
were  filled  up  no  longer  by  the  burgesses,  but  by  the  aen^ 
ate  out  of  a  list  of  competitors  formed  by  the  burgess* 
tiections.  Since  among  these  positions  the  transmarine 
eommandft  were  especially  sought  afler  as  bemg  the  most 
lucrative,  it  was  usual  to  entrust  a  transmarine  command 
on  the  expiry  of  their  official  year  to  those  magistrates 
whom  their  of!ioe  confined  either  in  law  or  at  any  rate  in 
fitf%  to  the  capital,  that  is,  to  the  two  praetors  admin iste^ 
ing  justice  in  the  city  and  frequently  also  to  the  consuls;  s 
Vol.  III.— 19* 
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oourae  which  was  compatible  with  the  natare  of  prorog» 
tion,  since  the  official  authority  of  aopreme  magistrate! 
acting  in  Rome  and  In  the  provinces  respectiyelyy  i^though 
differently  entered  on,  was  not  in  strict  state4aw  difiereat 
in  Icind. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  whidi  Sulla  found  existing, 
and  which  formed  the  basis  of  his  new  arrange 
Sf'SSrir'"'^  ment.  Its  main  principles  were«  a  complete 
§^^°*^  separation  between  the  political  authority  whidi 
governed  in  the  burgess-districts  and  the  military 
authority  which  governed  in  the  non-burgess  districts,  and 
an  uniform  extension  of  the  duration  of  the  supreme  magis- 
tracy f^m  one  year  to  two,  the  first  of  which  was  devoted 
g^^^^^^      to  civil,  and  the  second  to  military  functions. 

i  ttf*"**"  ^^^'^^^y  ^^®  ^^'^  ^^^  ^®  military  authority  had 
niium  certainly  been  long  separated  by  the  constitu- 
tion, and  the  former  ended  at  the  pomerittm^ 
where  the  latter  began ;  but  still  the  same  man  held  the 
supreme  political  and  the  supreme  military  power  united  in 
his  hand.  In  future  the  consul  and  praetor  were  to  deal 
with  the  senate  and  burgesses,  the  proconsul  and  propraetor 
were  to  command  the  arjny ;  but  all  military  power  was 
cut  off  by  law  from  the  former,  and  all  political  action  from 
the  latter.  This  primarily  led  to  the  political 
Gaul  erected  Separation  of  the  region  of  Northern  Italy  from 
ntoaproT-  j^.^|^  proper.  Hitherto  they  had  stood  doubt- 
less in  a  national  antafi^onism,  inasmuch  an 
Vorthem  Italy  was  inhabited  chiefly  by  Ligurians  and 
Celts,  Central  and  Southcm  Italy  by  Italians ;  but,  in  m 
political  and  administrative  point  of  view,  the  whole  conti^ 
nental  territory  of  the  Roman  state  from  the  Straits  to  the 
Alps  including  the  Ulyrian  possessions — ^burgess,  Latin, 
and  non-Italian  communities  without  exception — was  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  things  under  the  administration  of  the 
supreme  magistrates  who  were  acting  in  Rome,  as  iu  fact 
her  colonial  foundations  extended  through  all  this  territory, 
According  to  Sulla's  arrangement  Italy  proper,  the  r  irth< 
ern  boundary  of  which  was  at  the  spme  time  changed  froiw 
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the  Acsis  to  the  Rubioo,  was — as  a  region  now  inhabited 
without  exception  by  Roman  citizens) — made  subject  to  tbt 
ordinary  Roman  authorities;  and  it  became  one  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  Roman  state-law,  that  no  troops 
and  no  commandant  should  ordinarily  be  stationed  in  this 
district.  The  Celtic  country  south  of  the  Alps  on  the  other 
hand,  in  which  a  military  conimand  could  not  be  dispensed 
with  on  account  .of  the  continued  incursions  of  the  Alpine 
tnbes,  was  constituted  a  distinct  governorship  after  the 
model  of  the  earlier  transmarine  commands.^     Lastly,  as 

*  For  this  hypothesig  there  is  no  other  proof,  except  that  Celtic 
Italy  was  as  decidedly  not  a  province— in  the  senBe  in  which  the  word 
signifies  a  definite  district  administered  by  a  governor  annually  changed 
^in  the  earlier  times,  as  it  certainly  was  one  in  the  time  of  Caesar 
(corop.  Licin.  p.  39  ;  data  erat  et  Sullae  provincia  Oallia  Cisaipina). 

The  case  is  much  the  same  with  the  advancement  of  tlie  firontier ; 

we  know  that  formerly  the  Aesis,  and  in  Cae!vir*s  time  the  Rubico, 

separated  the  Celtic  land  from  Italy,  but  we  do  not  know  when  the 

boundary  was  shifted.    From  the  circumstance,  indeed,  tliat  Marcus 

Terenlios  Yarro  LucuUus  as  propraetor  undertook  a  regulation  of  the 

frontier  in  the  district  between  the  Aesis  and  Rubico  (Orelll,  Inter, 

670),  it  has  been  inferred  that  that  must  still  have  been  provincial  land 

at  least  in  the  year  after  Lucullus*  praetorship  679,  since 

the  propraetor  had  nothing  to  do  on  Italian  soil.    But  it 

was  only  within  Uie  pomerium  that  every  prolonged  imperium  ceased 

of  itself ;  in  Italy,  on  the  other  hand,  such  a  prolonged  imperium  was 

even  under  Sulla's  arrangement — though  not  regularly  existing — at  any 

rate  allowable,  and  the  office  held  by  Lucullus  was  in  any  case  an  ex- 

traordinarv  one.    But  we  are  able  moreover  to  show  when  and  how 

Locullos  held  such  an  office  in  this  quarter.    He  was  already  before  the 

SuUan  reorganization  in  672  engaged  as  conunanding  officer 

in  this  very  district  (p.  407),  and  was  probably,  just  like 

Pompeius,  furnished  by  Sulla  with  propraetorian  powers ;  in  this  char 

acter  he  must  have  regulated  the  boundary  in  question  in 

672  or  678  (comp.  Appian.  L  96).    No  inference  therefora 

■lay  be  drawn  from  this  inscription  as  to  the  legal  position  of  Kortfa 

Italy,  and  least  of  aU  for  the  time  after  bulla's  dictatorship.    On  the 

other  hand  a  remarkable  hint  is  contained  in  the  statement,  that  Sulla 

ailvanced  the  Roman  pomerium  (Seneca,  de  Brev.  VUae^  14  ;  Dio,  xliiL 

60) ;  which  distinction  was  by  Roman  state-law  only  accorded  to  ont 

who  had  advanced  the  bounds  not  of  the  empire,  but  of  the  dty—- that 

to,  the  bounds  of  luly  (I  146). 
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the  Dumber  of  praetors  to  be  nominated  yearly  was  raised 
fix>m  six  to  eighty  the  new  arrangement  of  the  duties  was 
such,  that  the  ten  chief  magistrates  to  be  nominated  yearly 
devoted  themselves,  during  their  first  year  of  office,  as  con- 
suls or  praetors  to  the  business  of  the  capital — the  two  con- 
suls to  government  and  administration,  two  of  the  praeton 
to  the  administration  of  civil  law,  the  remaining  six  to  the 
reorganized  administration  of  criminal  justice — and,  during 
their  second  year  of  office,  were  as  proconsuls  or  proprae> 
tors  invested  with  the  command  in  one  of  the  ten  governor- 
ships: Sicily,  Sardinia,  the  two  Spains,  Macedonia,  Asia^ 
Africa,  Narbo,  Cilicia,  and  Italian  Gaul.  The  already 
mentioned  augmentation  of  the  number  of  quaestors  by 
Sulla  to  twenty  was  likewise  connected  with  this  arrange 
ment.* 

By  this  plan,  in  the  first  instance,  a  clear  and  fixed  rule 

was  substituted  for  the  irregular  mode  of  dis- 
rmngement      tributing  officcs  hitherto  adopted,  a  mode  whick 

invited  all  manner  of  vile  manoeuvres  and  in* 
trigues ;  and,  secondly,  the  excesses  of  magisterial  authoi^ 
ity  were  as  far  us  possible  obviated  and  the  influence  of  the 
supreme  governing  board  was  materially  increased.  Ao 
cording  to  the  previous  arrangement  the  only  legal  distinc- 
tion in  the  empire  was  that  drawn  between  the  city  which 
was  surrounded  by  the  ring-wall,  and  the  region  beyond  the 
pomerium  ;  the  new  arrangement  substituted-  for  the  city 
the  new  Italy  henceforth,  as  in  perpetual  peace,  withdrawn 
from  the  regular  imperium,^  and  placed  in  contrast  with  il 
the  continental    and    transmarine    territories   which   were 


*  As  two  quaestors  were  sent  to  Sicily,  and  one  to  each  of  the  ^thm 
provinces,  and  as  moreover  the  two  urban  quaestors,  the  two  attached 
to  the  consuls  in  conducting  war,  and  the  four  qunestora  of  the  fleet 
continued  to  subast,  nineteen  magistrates  were  annually  required  for 
ihia  office.  The  department  of  the  twentieth  quaestor  cannot  be  asoeri 
lained 

f  The  lull  an  confederacy  was  nach  older  (i.  54  Y);  but  it  was  • 
league  of  states,  not,  like  the  SuUan  Italy,  a  definite  territory  within  the 
united  Roman  state. 
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neoessaritj  pi  iced  under  military  oommaodantB-^the  prov 
inces  as  they  were  henceforth  called.  Accord* 
ih«poverof  ing  to  the  former  arrangement  the  same  man 
'*°*^  had  'verj  frequently  remained  two,  &nd  ofbec 
more  years  in  the  same  office.  The  new  arrangement  1*0^ 
firioted  the  magistracies  ^f  the  capital  as  well  as  the  gov- 
ivoorships  throughout  to  one  year ;  and  the  special  enacts 
ment  that  every  governor  should  without,  fail  leave  his 
province  within  thirty  days  after  his  successor's  arrival 
there,  shows  very  dearly — ^particularly  if  we  take  along 
with  it  the  formerly  mentioned  prohibition  of  the  immcv 
diate  re-election  of  the  late  magistrate  to  the  same  or  another 
public  office— what  the  tendency  of  these  arrangements  was 
It  was  the  time^Honoured  maxim  by  which  the  senate  had  at 
one  time  made  the  monarchy  subject  to  it^  that  the  limita- 
tion of  the  magistracy  in  point  of  function  was  favourable 
to  democracy,  and  its  limitation  in  point  of  time  favourable 
to  oligarchy.  According  to  the  previous  arrangement 
Gaius  Marius  had  acted  at  once  as  head  of  the  senate  and 
as  commander-in-chief  of  the  state ;  if  he  had  his  own  un- 
skilfulness  alone  to  blame  for  his  fiiilure  to  overthrow  the 
oligarchy  by  means  of  this  double  official  power,  care 
seemed  now  taken  to  prevent  some  possibly  wiser  successor 
from  making  a  better  use  of  the  same  lever.  According  to 
the  previous  arrangement  the  magistrate  immediately  nomi- 
nated by  the  people  might  have  had  a  military  position ; 
the  Sullan  arrangement,  on  the  other  hand,  reserved  such  a 
position  exclusively  for  those  magistrates  whom  the  senate 
confirmed  in  their  authority  by  prolonging  their  term  of 
office.  No  doubt  this  prolongation  of  office  had  now  be- 
come a  standing  usage ;  but  it  still — so  far  as  respects  the 
auspices  aid  the  name,  and  constitutional  form  in  general- 
continued  fo  be  treated  as  an  ejitraordinary  extension  oi 
their  term.  This  was  no  matter  of  indifference.  No  one 
or  at  the  utmost  the  burgesses  alone,  could  depose  the  con- 
sul or  praetor  from  his  office ;  the  proconsul  and  propraetor 
were  nominated  and  dismissed  by  the  senate,  so  that  by  this 
snaciment  the  whole  military  power,  on  which  everytjinf 
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ultimately  depended,  became  formally  at  least  dependent 
on  the  senate. 

Lastly  we  have  already  obserred  that  the  highest  of  sL 
magistracies,  the  censorship,  though  not  formally 
tbeiSuo^'  abolished,  was  shelved  in  the  same  way  as  th« 
^^  dictatorship  had  previously  been.     Practically  it 

Alight  certainly  be  dispensed  with.  Provision  was  others 
wise  made  for  filling  up  the  senate.  From  the  time  that 
Italy  was  practically  tax-free  and  the  army  was  substantially 
f'^rmed  by  enlistment,  the  register  of  those  liable  to  taxii> 
tion  and  service  lost  its  chief  significance ;  and,  if  disordei 
prevailed  in  the  equestrian  roll  or  the  list  of  those  endtled 
to  the  suffrage,  that  disorder  was  probably  not  altogether 
unwelcome.  There  thus  remained  only  the  current  finan- 
cial  functions  which  the  consuls  had  hitherto  discharged 
when,  as  frequently  happened,  no  election  of  censors  had 
taken  place,  and  which  they  now  took  as  a  part  of  their 
ordinary  oflicial  duties.  Compared  with  the  substantial 
gain  that  by  the  shelving  of  the  censorship  the  magistracy 
lost  its  crowning  dignity,  it  was  a  matter  of  little  moment 
and  was  not  at  all  prejudicial  to  the  sole  dominion  of  the 
supreme  governing  corporation,  that — with  a  view  to  satisfy 
the  ambition  of  the  senators  now  so  much  more  numerous 
— the  number  of  the  Pontifices  w&s  increased  from  eight 
(i.  386),  that  of  the  Augurs  from  nine  (i.  886),  that  of  the 
Custodiers  of  Oracles  from  ten  (i.  382),  to  fifteen  each,  and 
that  of  the  Epulones  from  three  (ii.  473)  to  seven. 

In  financial  matters"  even  under  the  former  constitution 
the  decisive  voice  lay  with  the  senate ;  the  only 
ot^o.  ^  point  to  be  dealt  with,  accordingly,  was  the 
^^^^'  re-establishment  of  an  orderly  administration. 
Bulla  hao  found  himself  at  first  in  r.o  small  pecuniary  diffi- 
culty ;  th>  sums  brought  with  him  fmm  Asia  Minor  were 
soon  expended  for  the  pay  of  his  numerous  and  constantly 
swelling  array.  Even  after  the  victory  at  the  CoUine  gate 
the  senate,  seeing  that  the  state-chest  had  been  carried  off  to 
Praeneste,  had  been  obliged  to  resort  to  urgent  measures 
Various  building-sites  in  the  capital  and  several  portions  of 
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the  Gkmpaniao  domains  were  exposed  to  sale,  the  client 
kings,  the  fi*eed  and  allied  com m unities,  M'ere  laid  undei 
extraordinary  contribution,  their  landed  property  Jkjd  theii 
cu8toni»-reTenues  were  in  some  cases  confiscated,  and  in 
others  new  privileges  were  granted  to  them  for  money. 
But  the  residue  of  nearly  600,000/.  found  in  the  public 
chest  on  the  surrender  of  Praeneste,  the  public  auctions 
which  soon  began,  and  other  extraordinary  resources,  re- 
lieved the  embarrassment  of  the  moment.  Provision  was 
made  for  the  future  not  so  much  by  the  reform  in  the 
Asiatic  revenues,  under  which  the  tax-payers  were  the  prin- 
cipal gainers,  and  the  state-chest  was  perhaps  at  most  no 
loser,  as  by  the  resumption  of  the  Campanian  domains,  to 
which  Aeriaria  was  now  added  (p.  429),  and  above  all  by 
the  abolition  of  the  largesses  of  grain,  which  since  the  time 
of  Gaius  Gracchus  had  eaten  like  a  canker  into  the  Roman 
finances. 

The  judicial  system  on  the  other  hand  was  essentially 
n«ajL*niw^  revolutionized,  partly  from  political  coiisidera- 
fdidii*''*  tions,  partly  with  a  view  to  introduce  greatei 
ima.  unity  and  usefulness  into  the  previous  very  in- 

sufficient and  unconnected  legislation  on  the 
PrttTiomar.  subject.  Over  and  above  the  courts  in  which 
^^*™™"  the  whole  burgesses  decided  on  appeals  from 
the  sentence  of  the  magistrate,  there  existed  at  this  time 
Ordinwy  *^^  sorts  of  procedure  before  jurymen.  In  tho 
I'"***"'*'  ordinary  j)ro<»dure,  which  was  applicable  to  all 
cases  adapted  accoraing  to  our  view  for  a  criminal  or  civil 
process  with  the  exception  gf  crimes  immediately  directed 
against  the  state,  one  of  the  two  praetors  of  the  capital 
technically  adjusted  the  cause  and  a  juryman  (index)  nomi- 
nated by  him  decided  it  on  the  basis  of  this  adjustment. 
The  extraordinary  procedure  again  was  applicable  to  pai^ 
ticular  civil  or  criminal  cases  of  importance,  for  which,  in 
stead  of  the  single  juryman,  a  special  jury-court  had  been 
appointed  by  special  laws.  Of  this  sort  werci 
■fldfpMiai  the  special  tribunals  constituted  for  particular 
fiumtiHew.     cases  (e.  g,  p.  185,  226) ;  the  standing  commir 
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iional  tribuiuds,  siidi  as  were  ^pointed  for  eiactkiw  (p 
04),  for  poisoning  snd  murder  (p.  140),  perhaps  also  foi 
bribery  at  elections  and  other  crimes  in  the  oouse  of  thi 
ontimiTina  seventh  centui7  ;  and,  lasUy,  the  court  of  ihs 
'"'^^  hundred  and  hve  or  more  briefly  the  hundred 

men,  also  called,  from  the  shaft  of  a  spear  employed  in  the 
process  as  to  property,  the  spear-court  (ha»ta).  The  period 
and  circumstances  in  which  this  spear-court  which  had  juris- 
diction in  processes  as  to  Roman  inheritance,  originated,  are 
involved  in  obscurity ;  but  they  must,  it  may  be  presumed, 
have  been  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the  essentially 
similar  criminal  commissions  mentioned  above.  As  to  the 
presidency  of  these  di^rent  tribunals  there  were  different 
regulaticms  in  the  respective  ordinances  appointing  them : 
thus  there  presided  over  the  tribunal  as  to  exactions  a  prae- 
wr,  over  the  court  for  murder  a  president  specially  nomi- 
nated from  those  who  had  been  aediles,  over  the  spear-court 
several  directors  taken  from  the  former  quaestors.  The 
lurymen  both  for  the  ordinary  and  for  the  extraordinary 
procedure  were,  in  accordance  with  the  Graochan  arrange* 
ment,  taken  from  the  non-senatorial  men  of  equestrian  cen« 
sus ;  in  the  case  of  the  spear-court  alone,  three  jurymen 
were  nominated  by  free  election  from  each  of  the  thirty- 
five  tribes,  and  the  court  was  composed  of  these  hundred 
uid  five  men. 

Sulla's  leading  reforms  were  of  a  threefold  character. 
9qI]^  First,  ho  very  considerably  increased  the  num- 

gnaexfiono.     |j^j.  ^f  ^^  jury-courts.     There  were  henceforth 

separate  judicial  commissions  for  exactions ;  for  murder, 
including  arson  and  perjury ;  for  bribery  at  elections ;  lor 
high  treason  and  any  dishonour  done  Ui  the  Roman  name ; 
for  adultery  ;  for  the  most  heinous  cases  of  fraud — the  fbrg* 
Ing  of  wills  and  of  money  ;  for  the  most  heinous  violations 
of  honour,  particularly  for  injuries  to  the  person  and  dis- 
turbanoe  of  the  domestic  peace ;  perhaps  also  for  embezzle 
ment  of  public  moneys,  for  usury  and  other  crimes ;  and 
for  each  of  these  old  or  new  tribunals  Sulla  issued  a  special 
ordinance  setting  forth  the  crime  and  form  of  criminal  pro 
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oedure.  The  authorities^  moreover,  wore  not  deprived  i\l 
Uie  right  to  appoint  in  case  of  emergency  special  courts  foi 
•peoial  groups  of  crimes.  As  a  result  of  this  arrangement 
the  popular  tribunals  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  ordinarj 
judicial  procedure  on  the  other,  were  materially  reetrioted| 
nasmuch  as  processes  of  high  treason  for  instance  wert 
withdrawn  from  the  former,  and  the  more  serious  falsifica* 
tions  and  injuries  from  the  latter ;  but  apart  irom  this  there 
was  |io  change  in  either  institution.  Secondly,  as  respects 
the  presidency  of  the  courts,  six  praetors,  as  we  hav< 
already  mentioned,  were  now  available  for  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  different  jury -courts,  besides  whom  special  di« 
reetors  were  named  for  particular  tribunals.  Thirdly,  the 
senators  were  once  more  installed  in  the  office  of  jurymen 
in  room  of  the  Gracchan  equites  :  in  the  spear-court  alone, 
80  far  as  we  know,  the  previous  arrangement  continued  to 
subsist. 

The  political  aim  of  these  enactments — to  put  an  end 
(o  the  share  which  the  equites  had  hitherto  had  in  the  gov* 
ernment — is  clear  as  day  ;  but  it  as  little  admits  of  doubt, 
that  these  were  not  mere  measures  of  a  political  tendency, 
but  that  they  formed  the  first  attempt  to  amend  the  Roman 
criminal  procedure  and  criminal  law,  which  had  since  the 
struggle  between  the  orders  fallen  more  and  more  into  cr>n< 
fusion.  From  this  SuUan  legislation  dates  the  distinction — 
substantially  unknown  to  the  earlier  law — between  civil  and 
criminal  causes,  in  the  sense  which  we  now  attach  to  these 
expressions ;  henceforth  a  criminal  cause  appears  as  that 
which  comes  before  the  bench  of  jurymen,  a  civil  cause  as 
that  which  comes  before  the  individual  index.  The  whole 
body  of  the  Sullan  ordinances  as  to  the  quaestionea  may  be 
eharactorized  at  once  as  the  first  Roman  code  after  the 
Twelve  Tables,  and  as  the  firs!;  criminal  code  specially  issued 
St  all.  But  in  the  details  al  w  there  appears  a  laudable  and 
liberal  spirit.  Singular  as  it  may  sound  regarding  the 
author  of  the  proscriptions,  it  remains  nevertheless  true 
ibat  he  abolished  the  punishment  of  death  for  political 
offonoes;   for,  as  according  to  the  Roman  custom  which 
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Sullts  reUined  unchanged  the  people  only,  and  nol  the  jury* 
oonimission  could  sentence  to  forfeiture  of  life  or  to  im 
prisonment  (p.  140),  the  transference  of  processes  of  faigfe 
treasDn  from  the  hurgesses  to  a  standing  commission  amount 
ed  to  the  aholition  of  capital  punishment  for  such  offencesi 
On  the  other  hand,  the  restriction  of  the  pernicious  speoia] 
commissions  for  particular  cases  of  high  treason,  of  which 
the  Varian  commission  (p.  286)  in  the  Social  war  had  been 
a  specimen,  likewise  involved  an  improvement.  The  whok 
reform  was  of  singular  and  lasting^bcnefit,  and  a  permanent 
monument  of  the  practical,  moderate,  statesmanlj  spirit, 
which  made  its  author  well  worthy,  like  the  old  decemvirs, 
to  step  forward  between  the  parties  as  sovereign  mediator 
with  his  code  of  law.  • 

We  may  regard  as  an  appendix  to  the^e  criminal  laws 
^^®  police  ordinances,  by  which  Sulla,  putting 
the  law  lu  room  of  the  censor,  again  enforced 
good  discipline  and  strict  manners,  and,  by  establishing  new 
maximum  rates  instead  of  the  old  ones  which  hod  long  been 
antiquated,  attempted  to  restrain  luxury  at  banquets,  fim^ 
rals,  and  otherwise. 

Lastly,  the  development  of  an  independent  Roman  mu- 
nicipal systi*m  was  the  work,  if  not  of  Sulla,  at 
municipal        any  rate  of  the  Su'.ian  epoch.     The  idea  of  oi^ 
system.  ganically  incorporating  the  community  as  a  sub- 

ordinate political  unit  in  the  higher  unity  of  the  state  was 
originally  foreign  to  antiquity ;  city  and  state  were  through- 
out the  Hclleno-ltalic  world  necessarily  coincident,  and  it 
was  otherwise  only  under  Oriental  despotism.  In  so  far 
there  was  no  proper  municipal  system  from  the  outset 
either  in  Grece  or  in  Italy.  The  Roman  policy  especially 
adhered  to  this  view  with  its  peculiar  tenacious  consistency ; 
ever,  in  the  sixth  century  the  dependent  communities  of 
Italy  were  either,  in  order  to  their  keeping  their  municipal 
constitution,  constituted  as  formally  sovereign  states  of  non* 
burgesses,  or,  if  they  obtained  the  Roman  franchise,  were 
— although  not  prevented  from  organizing  themselves  ar 
ci^Tiimon\*ealths— deprived  of  strictly  municipal  rights,  8# 
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mat  in  all  b.  t^oss-colonies  and  burge88^muntn/)ta  even  thi 
administration  of  justice  and  the  charge  of  buildings  dei 
volved  on  the  Roman  praetors  and  censors.  The  utmost  to 
which  Rome  consented  was  to  allow  at  least  the  most  urgent 
lawsuits  to  be  settled  on  the  spot  by  a  deputy  {pratfectus) 
of  the  praetor  nominated  from  Rome  (I  54e0).  The  prof^ 
hices  were  similarly  dealt  with,  except  that  the  governor 
there  came  in  place  of  the  authorities  of  the  capital.  In 
the  free,  that  is,  formally  sovereign  cities  the  dvil  and 
criminal  jurisdiction  was  administered  by  the  muntcipal 
magiittrates  according  to  the ,  local  statutes ;  only,  unless 
altogether  special  privileges  stood  in  the  way,  every  Roman 
might  either  as  defendant  or  as  plaintiff  request  to  have  his 
cause  decided  before  Italian  judges  according  to  Italian  law. 
For  the  ordinary  provincial  communities  the  Roman  gov- 
ernor was  the  only  regular  judicial  authority,  on  whom  de- 
volved the  superintendence  of  all  processes.  It  was  a  great 
matter  when,  as  in  Sicily,  in  the  event  of  the  defendant 
being  a  Sicilian,  the  governor  was  bound  by  the  provincial 
statute  to  give  a  native  juryman  and  to  allow  him  to  decide 
according  to  local  usage;  in  most  of  the  provinces  this 
seems  to  have  depended  on  the  pleasure  of  the  presiding 
magistrate. 

In  the  seventh  century  this  absolute  centralisation  of 
the  public  life  of  the  Roman  community  in  the  one  focus 
of  Rome  was  given  up,  so  far  as  Italy  at  least  was  con- 
cerned. Now  that  Italy  was  a  single  civic  community  and 
the  dvio  territory  reached  from. the  Amus  and  Rubico  down 
to  the  Sicilian  straits  (p.  429),  it  was  necessary  to  consent 
to  the  formation  of  smaller  civic  communities  within  thai 
larger  uniu  So  Italy  was  organized  into  communities  of 
fall  burgesses ;  on  which  occasion  also  the  larger  cantons 
that  were  dangerous  from  their  size  were  probably  broken 
up,  so  for  as  this  had  not  been  done  already,  into  several 
tmaller  town-districts  (p.  292).  The  position  of  these  new 
communities  of  full  burgesses  was  a  compromise  between 
that  which  had  belonged  to  them  hitherto  as  allied  statefr, 
and  that  which  by  the  earlier  law  would  have  belonged  te 
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ttiem  at  integral  parte  of  the  Bomaa  oomniiiiity,  Tbeifl 
basis  wad  in  general  the  oonstitotioa  of  the  former  fomially 
aoTereign  Latin  oomincnity,  or,  so  fiir  as  their  eonstitotaoa 
fai  its  prindplea  resembled  the  Roman,  that  of  the  Romav 
old  patriotan'KXMisiilar  community ;  only  care  waa  taken  o 
apply  to  the  same  institntiotts  in  the  mmnidpimm  ^amec 
different  from,  and  inferior  to,  those  used  in  the  cepitai,  ?r» 
In  other  words,  in  the  state.  A  bnrgemi  aoscmbly  was 
placed  at  the  head,  with  the  prerogatiTe  of  issuing  munics- 
pal  statutes  and  nominating  the  municipal  magiatratea.  A 
municipal  council  of  a  hundred  members  acted  the  part  of 
the  Roman  senate.  The  administration  of  justice  was  con- 
ducted by  four  magistrates,  two  regular  judges  correspond- 
ing to  the  two  consuls,  and  two  market-judges  correspond- 
ing to  the  curule  aedilea.  The  functions  of  the  censorship, 
which  recurred  aa  in  Rome,  every  fiye  years  and,  to  all 
appearance,  consisted  diiefly  in  the  superintendence  of  pul^ 
lie  buildings,  were  also  undertaken  by  the  supreme  magi^ 
trates  of  the  community,  namely  the  ordinary  dtmmwirif 
who  in  this  esse  assumed  the  distinctiYe  title  of  duumviri 
'^with  censorial  or  quinquennial  power.**  The  municipal 
funds  were  managed  by  two  quaestors.  Religions  functions 
primarily  devolved  on  the  two  collegea  of  men  of  priestly 
lore  alone  known  to  the'earliest  Latin  constiuiti<m,  the  mu- 
nicipal Pontifices  and  Augurs. 

With  reference  to  the  relation  of  this  secondary  polite 

cal  organism  to  the  primary  organism  of  the 
cbe«i«fi<-  state,  all  political  prerogativea  generally  be- 
t&MaiH       longed  to  the  former  aa  well  aa  to  the  latter,  and 

consequently  the  municipal  decree  and  the  «» 
perium  of  the  municipal  magistrates  bcund  the  munidpti 
burgess  just  as  the  decree  of  the  people  and  the  consulai 
imperium  bound  the  Roman.  This  led,  cm  the  whole,  to  a 
oooriinate  exercise  of  power  by  the  authorities  of  the  stats 
and  of  the  town ;  both  had,  for  instance^  the  right  of  valua- 
tion a&d  taxation,  so  that  in  the  case  of  any  munidpal  Talafr 
dona  and  taxes  those  prescribed  by  Rome  were  not  takes 
Inte  aooount^  and  iriee  vena  ;  public  buildings  might  be  in 
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Btituted  both  by  the  Roman  magistrates  throughout  Italy 
and  by  the  municipal  authorities  in  their  own  district,  and 
90  in  other  cases.  In  the  event  of  collision,  of  course  ths 
community  yielded  to  the  state  and  the  decree  of  the  pec- 
iple  invalidated  the  municipal  decree.  A  formal  division 
of  functions  probably  took  place  only  in  the  administration 
ti  justice,  where  the  system  of  pure  co-ordination  would 
iiave  led  to  the  greatest  confusion.  In  criminal  procedure 
probably  ail  capital  causes,  and  in  civil  procedure  those 
more  difficult  cases  which  presumed  an  independent  action 
on  the  part  of  the  presiding  magistrate,  were  reserved  for 
the  authorities  and  jurymen  of  the  capital,  and  the  Italian 
municipal  courts  were  restricted  to  the  minor  and  less  com- 
plicated lawsuits  or  to  those  which  were  very  urgent. 

The  origin  of  this  Italian  municipal  system  has  not  been 
Biwofthe  recorded.  It  is  probable  that  its  germs  may  be 
wiMuojniiM.  traced  to  exceptional  regulations  for  the  great 
burgess-colonies,  which  were  founded  at  the  end  of  the  sixth 
century  (ii.  896) ;  at  least  several,  in  themselves  indifferentj 
formal  differences  between  burgess-colonies  and  burgess- 
Municipia  tend  to  show  that  the  new  burgess-colony,  which 
At  that  time  practically  took  the  place  of  the  Latin,  had 
originally  a  better  position  in  state-law  than  the  far  older 
hurgesa^municipium,  and  the  advantage  can  perhaps  have 
only  consisted  in  a  municipal  constitution  approximating  to 
the  Latin,  sudi  as  afterwards  belonged  to  all  burgess-colonies 
and  hurgess^munieipia.  The  new  organization  is  first  di» 
tinotly  traceable  in  the  revolutionary  colony  of  Capua  (p. 
893) ;  and  it  admits  of  no  doubt  that  it  was  first  fully  ap« 
plied,  when  all  the  hitherto  sovereign  towns  of  Italy  had  to 
be  organized,  in  consequence  of  the  Social  War,  as  burgess- 
communities.  Whether  it  was  the  Julian  law,  or  the  cen- 
sors  of  668,  or  Sulla,  that  first  arranged  the  de- 
tails, cannot  be  determined :  the  entrusting  of 
the  censorial  functions  to  the  duumviri  seems  indeed  to  have 
been  introduced  afler  the  analogy  of  the  Sullan  ordinance 
■uperseding  the  censorship,  but  may  be  equally  well  referred 
feo  the  primitive  Latin  constitution  to  which  the  censorshif 
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was  unknown.  In  any  oaae  this  munioipal  oonatitution— 
inserted  in,  and  subordinate  to,  the  state  proper — is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  and  momentous  products  of  the  Sullain 
period,  and  of  the  life  of  the  Roman  state  generally.  Anr 
tiquity  was  certainly  as  little  able  to  dovetail  the  city  inl^ 
the  state  as  to  develop  of  itself  representative  govemme^ 
and  other  great  principles  of  our  modem  state-life ;  but  It 
carried  its  political  development  up  to  those  limits  at  which 
it  outgrows  and  bursts  its  assigned  dimensions,  and  this  waa 
the  case  especially  with  Rome,  which  iu  every  respect 
stands  on  tho  line  of  separation  between  the  old  and  the 
new  intellectual  worlds.  In  the  Sullan  oonstitution  the  col- 
lective assembly  and  the  urban  character  of  the  common- 
wealth of  Rome  on  the  one  hand  vanished  almost  into  a 
meaningless  form ;  tho  community  subsisting  within  the 
state  on  the  other  hand  was  completely  developed  in  the 
Italian  mtmicipium.  Down  to  the  name,  which  in  sudi 
cases  no  doubt  is  the  half  of  the  matter,  this  last  constitu- 
tion of  the  free  republic  carried  out  the  representative  sys- 
tem and  the  idea  of  the  state  resting  on  the  basis  of  the 
municipalities. 

The  municipal  system  in  the  provinces  was  not  altered 
by  this  movement ;  tho  municipal  authorities  of  the  non- 
free  towns  continued — special  exceptions  apart — to  be  con- 
fined to  administration  and  police,  from  which  no  doubt  a 
certain  jurisdiction,  over  slaves  guilty  of  crimes  for  exam- 
ple, could  not  be  separated. 

Such  wns  the  constitution  which  Lucius  Cornulius  Sulla 
gave  to  the  commonwealth  of  Rome.     The  sen- 

Jmpreasioxi 

produced  hy     ate  and  e<}uestrian  order,  the  burgesses  and  pro 
reorganim-      letariatc,  Italians  and  provincials,  accepted  it  as 
""■  it  was  dictated  to  them  by  the  regent,  if  not 

without  grumbling,  at  any  rate  without  rebelling :  not  so 
"Vposition  ^^®  Sullan  officers.  The  Roman  army  had 
ofibtofloar.  totally  changed  its  character.  It  had  certainly 
been  rendered  by  the  Marian  reform  more  ready  for  acUoQ 
and  more  militarily  useful  than  when  it  did  not  fight  befon 
ihe  walls  of  Numantia ;  but  it  had  at  the  same  tinie  beet 
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oonverted  from  a  burgess-force  into  a  sot  of  mercenaries 
who  showed  no  fidelity  to  the  state  at  all,  and  proved 
fiiithfiil  to  the  officer  only  when  he  had  the  skill  personally 
to  gain  their  attachment.    The  civil  war  had  given  fearfnl 
evidence  of  this  total  revolution  in  the  spirit  of  the  army : 
»ix  generals,  Albinus  (p.  312),  Cato  (p.  312),  Rufus  (p. 
a^),  Flaccus  (p.  370),  Cinna  (p.  396),  and  Gains  Carbo 
^p.  414),  had  fallen  during  its  course  by  the  hands  of  tlieir 
Aoldiers :  Sulla  alone  had  hitherto  been  able  to  retain  the 
■nastery  of  the  dangerous  crew,  and  that  only,  in  fuct,  by 
giving  the  rein  to  all  their  wild  desires  as  no  Roman  geu^' 
ml  before  him  had  ever  done.     If  the  blame  of  destroying 
the  old  military  discipline  is  on  this  account  attached  to 
liim,  the  censure  is  not  exactly  without  ground,  but  yet 
without  justice ;  he  was  indeed  the  first  Roman  magistrate 
who  was  only  enabled  to  discharge  his  military  and  politi- 
oal  task  by  coming  forward  as  a  condottiere.     He  had  not 
however  taken  the  military  dictatorship  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  state  subject  to  the  soldiery,  but  rather  for  the 
purpose  of  compelling  everything  in  the  stat«,  and  espp- 
cially  the  army  and  the  officers,  to  submit  once  more  to 
the  authority  of  civil  order.     When  this  became  evident^ 
an  opposition  arose  against  him  among  his  own  staff.     The 
oligarchy  might  play  the  tyrant  as  respected  other  citizens ; 
but  that  the  generals  also,  who  with  their  good  swords  had 
replaced  the  overthrown  senators  in  their  seats,  should  now 
be  summoned  to  yield  imf>licit  obedience  to  this  very  sen- 
ate, seemed  intolerable.     The  very  two  officers  in  whom 
Bulla  had  placed  most  confidence  resisted  the  new  order 
of  things.      When   Gnacus   Pompeius,   whom    Sulla  had 
entrusted  with  the  conquest  of  Sicily  and  Africa  and  had 
•elected  for  his   son-in-law,  afler  accomplishing   his  task 
received  orders  from  the  senate  to  dismiss  his  army,  he 
omitted  to  comply  and  fell  little  short  of  open  insurrection. 
Quintus   Ofella,  to  whose  firm   perseverance  in  front  of 
Praeneste  the  success  of  the  last  and  sorest  campaign  was 
Meentdally  due,  m  equally  open  violation  of  the  newly 
•lieued  ordinances  became  a  candidate  for  the  oonsulshif 
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without  having  held  the  infe.dor  magiotraoiea.  With  Pom 
peiua  there  was  effected,  if  not  a  cordial  reconciliatioiiy  at 
anj  rate  a  compromise.  Sulla,  who  knew  his  man  auffi 
oiently  not  to  fear  hini,  did  not  resent  the  impertinent  re 
mark  which  Pompeius  uttered  to  his  face,  that  more  people 
ooiioemed  themselves  with  the  rising  than  with  the  setting 
mm ;  and  accorded  to  the  vain  youth  the  empty  honoun 
to  whicn  his  heart  clung. (p.  415).  If  in  this  instance  he 
appeared  lenient,  he  showed  on  the  other  hand  in  the  ease 
of  Ofella  that  he  was  not  disposed  to  allow  his  marshala  to 
take  advantage  of  him  ;  as  soon  as  the  latter  had  appeared 
unconstitutionally  as  candidate,  Sulla  had  him  cut  down  in 
the  public  market-place,  and  then  explained  to  the  assent* 
bled  citizens  that  the  deed  was  done  by  his  orders  and  the 
reason  for  doing  it.  So  this  significant  opposition  of  the 
staff  to  the  new  order  of  things  was  no  doubt  silenced  for 
the  present ;  but  it  contmued  to  subsist  and  furnished  the 
practical  commentary  on  Sulla's  saying,  that  what  he  did 
on  this  occasion  could  not  be  done  a  second  time. 

One  thing  still  remained — perhaps  the  most  difficult  of 
all :    to  brincr  the  exceptional   state  of  things 

ItwitrtTiitinii  o  x^  o 

ofoonstitn-      iiito  accordance  with  the  paths  prescribed   by 
ona  o  er.     ^|^^  ^^^  ^^  ^j^  laws.     It  was  tacllitated  by  the 

circumstance,  that  Sulla  never  lost  sight  of  this  as  his  ulti- 
mate aim.  Although  the  Valerian  law  gave  him  absolute 
power  and  gave  to  each  of  his  ordinances  the  force  of  li-w, 
he  had  nevertheless  availed  himself  of  this  extraordinary 
prerogative  only  in  the  case  of  measures  which  were  oi 
transient  importance  and  to  take  part  in  which  would  sim- 
ply have  uselessly  compromised  the  senate  and  burgessesi 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  proscriptions.  Ordinarily  he 
kad.  himself  observed  those  regulations  which  he  prescribed 
for  ^he  future.  That  the  people  were  consulted,  we  read  in 
the  law  as  to  the  quaestors  which  is  still  in  part  extant : 
and  the  same  is  attested  of  other  laws,  e,  g.  the  sumptuary 
law  and  those  regarding  the  confiscations  of  domains.  In 
like  maimer  the  senate  was  previously  consulted  in  the 
more  important  administrative  acts  «uch  as  in  the 
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forth  and  recall  of  iJie  African  army  and  in  the  conferring 
of  the  charters  of  towns.     In  the  same  spirit  Sulla  caused 
consuls   to   be  elected   even  for  673,  through 
which   at  least  the  odious  custom  of  dating 
officially  by   the  regency  was  avoided ;   nevertheless  the 
power  still  lay  exclusively  with  the  regent,  and  the  election 
was  directed  so  as  to  fall  on  secondary  personages.     But 
in  the  following  year  (674)  Sulla  revived  the 
ordinary  constitution  in  full  efficiency,  and  ad- 
ministered the  state  as  consul  in  concert  with  his  comrade 
in  arms  Quintus  Metellus,  retaining  the  regency,  but  allow- 
ing  it  for  the  time  to  lie  dormant.     He  saw  well  how  dan- 
gerous it  was  for  his  own  very  institutions  to  perpetuate 
the  military  dictatorship.     When  the  new  state  of  things 
■eemed  likely  to  hold  its  ground  and  the  largest  and  most 
important  portion  of  the  new  arrangements  had  been  com- 
pleted, although  various  matters,  particularly  in  coloniza- 
tion, still  remained  to  be  done,  he  allowed  the 
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electic»ns'' for  675  to  have  free  course,  declined 
re-election  to  the  consulship  as  incompatible  with  his  own 

ordinances,  and  at  the  beginning  of  675  resigned 
SoiiiiTCaiffDs  the  regency,  soon  after  the  new  consuls  Publius 
«^^««o«f-  Servilius  'and  Appius  Claudius  had  entered  on 
office*  Even  callous  hearts  were  impressed,  when  the  man 
who  had  hitherto  dealt  at  his  pleasure  with  the  life  and 
property  of  millions,  at  whose  nod  so  many  heads  had 
hilleny  who  had  mortal  enemies  dwelling  in  every  street 
of  Rome  and  in*  every  town  of  Italy,  and  who  without  an 
Ally  of  equa!  standing  and  even,  strictly  speaking,  without 
the  support  of  a  fixed  party  had  brought  to  an  end  hie 
work  of  reorganizing  the  state,  a  work  offending  a  thou- 
sand interests  and  opinions — when  this  man  appeared  in 
the  market-place  of  the  capital,  voluntarily  renounced  his 
plenitude  of  power,  discharged  his  armed  attendants,  dis- 
missed his  lictors,  and  summoned  the  dense  throng  of  bur- 
gesses to  speak,  if  any  one  desired  from  him  a  reckoning. 
AH  were  silent :  Sulla  descended  from  the  rostra,  and  on 
Ibot,  attended  only  by  his  friends,  returned  to  his  dwelling 

Vol.  in.— ao 
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through  the  midst  cf  that  very  populace  which  eight  yean 
before  had  razed  his  house  to  the  ground. 

Posterity  has  not  justly  appreciated  either  Sulla  him- 
ctMnd^  ^^  ^^  ^^  work  of  reorganization,  as  indeed  it 
or  snu*.  |g  wont  to  judge  unfiurly  of  persons  who  op- 
pose themselves  to  the  current  of  the  times.  In  fiict  Sulla 
IS  one  of  the  most  marvellous  characters — we  may  even 
say  a  unique  phenomenon — in  history.  Physically  and 
mentally  of  sanguine  temperament,  blue-eyed,  fair,  of  a 
complexion  singularly  white  but  blushing  with  every  pas- 
sionate emotion — though  otherwise  a  handsome  man  with 
piercing  eyes — ^he  seemed  hardly  destined  to  be  of  more 
moment  to  the  state  than  his  ancestors,  who  since  the  days 
of  his  great-great-grandfather  Publius  Cornelius  Rufinus 
(consul  in  464,  477),  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished generals  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
ostentatious  man  of  the  times  of  Pyrrhus,  had  remained 
in  second-rate  positions.  He  desired  from  life  nothing  but 
serene  enjoyment.  Reared  in  the  refinement  of  such  cul- 
tivated luxury  as  was  at  that  time  naturalized  even  in  the 
less  wealthy  senatoiial  fiimilies  of  Rome,  he  quickly  pos- 
sessed himself  of  all  the  fulness  of  sensuous  and  intellectual 
enjoyments  which  the  combination  of  Hellenic  polish  and 
Roman  wealth  could  secure.  He  was  equally  welcome  as 
a  pleasant  companion  in  the  aristocratic  saloon  and  as  a 
good  comrade  in  the  camp;  his  acquaintances,  high  and 
low,  found  in  him  a  sympathizing  friend  and  a  ready  helper 
in  time  of  need,  who  gave  his  gold  with  far  more  pleasure 
to  his  embarrassed  comrade  than  to  his  wealthy  creditor. 
Passionate  was  his  homage  to  the  wine-cup,  still  more  p«» 
sionate  to  women ;  even  in  his  later  years  he  was  no  longer 
the  regent,  when  af^r  the  business  of  the  day  was  finbhed 
he  took  his  place  at  table.  A  vein  of  irony — we  might 
perhaps  say  of  buffoonery — pervaded  his  whole  nature. 
Even  when  regent  he  gave  orders,  while  coiiducting  the 
public  sale  of  the  property  of  the  proscribed,  that  a  doni^ 
tion  from  the  spoil  should  be  given  to  the  author  of  a 
wretched  panegyric  which  was  hanied  to  him,  on  conditiot 
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Ihat  the  'writer  should  promise  never  to  sing  bis  praises 
sgain.  When  he  justified  before  the  burgesses  the  execu* 
tioD  of  Ofellfty  he  did  so  by  relating  to  the  people  the  {Me 
of  the  oountrynian  and  the  lice.  He  delighted  to  choose 
Us  companions  among  actors,  and  was  fond  of  silting  at 
wine  not  only  wiUi  Quintus  Roscius-~the  Roman  Talma— 
but  also  with  far  inferior  players ;  indeed  he  was  himself 
not  a  bad  singer,  and  even  wrote  farces  for  performance 
within  his  own  circle.  Yet  amidst  these  jovial  Bacchanalia 
he  lost  neither  bodily  nor  mental  vigour;  in  the  rural 
leisure  of  his  last  years,  he  was  still  zealously  devoted  to 
the  chase,  and  the  circumstance  that  he  brought  the  writ* 
ings  of  Aristotle  from  conquered  Athens  to  Rome  testifies 
at  least  to  his  interest  in  more  serious  reading.  The  spe- 
cific peculiarites  of  Roman  character  rather  repelled  him. 
Sulla  had  nothing  of  the  blunt  hauteur  which  the  grandees 
of  Rome  were  fond  of  displaying  in  presence  of  the  Greeks, 
or  of  the  pomposity  of  narrow-minded  great  men  ;  on  the 
contrary  he  freely  indulged  bis  humour,  appeared,  to  the 
scandal  doubtless  of  many  of  his  countrymen,  in  Greek 
towns  in  the  Greek  dress,  or  induced  his  aristocratic  com- 
panions to  drive  their  chariots  personally  at  the  games 
He  retained  still  less  of  those  half-patriotic,  half-selfish 
hopes,  which  in  countries  of  free  constitution  allure  every 
youth  of  talent  into  the  political  arena,  and  which  he  too 
like  all  others  probably  at  one  time  felt.  In  such  a  life  as 
his  was,  oscillating  between  passionate  intoxication  and 
more  than  sober  awaking,  illusions  are  speedily  dissipated. 
Desiring  and  striving  probably  appeared  to  him  folly  in  a 
world  which  withal  was  absolutely  governed  by  chance, 
and  in  which,  if  men  were  to  strive  after  anything  at  all, 
this  chance  could  be  the  only  aim  of  their  efforts.  He 
followed  the  general  tendency  of  the  age  to  bo  addicted  at 
once  to  unbelief  and  to  superstition.  His  whimsical  cre> 
dulity  was  not  the  plebeian  superstition  of  Marius,  who 
got  a  priest  to  prophesy  to  him  for  money  and  determined 
his  actions  accordingly  ;  still  less  was  it  the  sullen  belief 
of  the  ftnatic  in  desticy ;  it  was  that  faith  in  the  absurd, 
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whiflh  neccsaMrUy  makes  i^w  appMrmoe  in  every  nuni  whc 
has  thoroughlj  oeased  to  believe  in  a  ooDneotod  order  of 
tfaings-^lie  superstition  of  the  fartunate  player,  who  deeooi 
himself  privileged  by  &te  to  throw  on  each  and  every 
oocasion  the  right  number.     In  practical  questions  Suils 
nndfirstood  v^y  well  how  U>  satidTy  ironio^Iy  the  demands 
of  religion.     When  he  emptied  the  te>es8uries  of  the  Greek 
temples,  he  declared  that  the  man  oould  never  &il  whose 
diest  was  replenished  by  the  gods  themselves.     When  tiis 
Delphic  priests  reported  to  him  that  they  were  afraid  to 
send  the  treasures  which  he  asked,  because  the  harp  of  tlis 
god  emitted  a  dear  somid  when  they  touched  it,  be  r^ 
turned  the  reply  that  they  might  now  send  them  all  the 
more  readily^  as  the  god  evidently  approved  his  designs. 
Neverthdess  he  fondly  flattered  himself  with  the  idea  that 
he  was  the  chosen  fiivourite  of  the  gods,  and  in  an  alto 
gether  special  manner  of  that  goddess,  to  whom  down  to 
his  latest  years  he  assigned  the  preeminence,  Aphrodite, 
in  his  conversations  as  well  as  in  his  autobiography  he 
often  plumed  himself  on  the  intercourse  which  the  immor- 
tals held  with  him  in  dreams  and  omens.     He  had  more 
right  than  most  men  to  be  proud  of  his  achievements ;  he 
was  not  so,  but  he  was  proud  of  his  uniquely  faithful  for- 
tune.    He  was  wont  to  say  that  every  improvised  enters- 
prise  turned  out  better  with  him  than  those  which  we]*e 
systematically  planned  ;  and  one  of  his  strangest  whims-* 
that  of  repfularly  stating  the  number  of  those  who  had 
fallen  on  his  side  in  battle  as  nil — was  nothing  but  the 
childishness  of  a  child  of  fortune.     It  was  but  the  utterance 
of  his  natural  disposition,  when,  having  reached  the  culmin 
ating  point  of  his  career  and  seeing  all  his  contemporaries 
•^  a  dizzy  depth  beneath  him,  he  assumed  the  designation 
of  the  Fortunate — Sulla  Felix — as  a  formal  surname,  and 
bestowed  corresponding  appellations  on  his  children. 

Nothing  lay  ferther  from  Sulla  than  systematic  ambi- 

tion.     He  had  too  much  sense  to  resrard,  like 
Uttoaioa-        the  average  aristocrats  of  his  time,  the  mscrip- 

tion  of  his  name  'n  the  roil  of  the  consuls  »f 
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the  aim  of  his  liib ;  he  was  too  indifferent  and  too  little  of 
an  ideologue  to  be  disposed  voluntarily  to  eDgage  in  th« 
reform  of  the  rotten  structure  of  the  state.  He  remained 
"^where  birth  and  culture  placed  him — ia  the  eirde  of 
fashionable  society,  and  passed  throi^h  the  usual  routine 
of  office;  ho  had  no  occasion  to  exert  himself  and  lef\  such 
exertion  to  the  political  wc/Hcing  beesiy  of  whom  there  wax 
in  truth  no  want     Thus  in  047,  on  the  distri 
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bution  of  the  quaeetorial  appointmenta^  aeddlBnl 
brought  him  to  Africa  to  the  head^qfiiarteEs  of  Gaiiis  MariuSk 
The  untried  man-of-fashion  fVora.  the  capital  waa  not  very 
well  received  by  the  rough  boorish  general  and  his-  expert 
enced  staff.  Provoked  by  this  reoeption  Snlla^  fearless  and 
skilful  as  he  was,  rapidly  made  himself  master  of  the  pro* 
fession  of  arms,  and  in  his  daring  expedition  to  Manretania 
first  displayed  that  peculiar  combination  of  audacity  and 
cunning  with  reference  to  which  his  contemporaries  said  of 
him  that  he  was  half  lion  half  fox,  and  that  the  fox  in  him 
was  more  dangerous  than  the  lion.  To  the  yonng,  high* 
born,  brilliant  officer,  who  was  confessedly  the  real  means 
of  ending  the  vexatious  Nomidhm  war,  the  moat  splendid 
career  now  lay  open :  he  took  part  also  in  the  Cimbrian 
war,  and  manifested  his  singular  talent  for  organizaUea  in 
the  management  of  the  difficult  task  of  providing  supplies ; 
yet  even  now  the  pleasures  oi  the  ciq)ital  had  &r  more 
attraction  for  him  than  war  or  even  politics.  During  his 
praetorship,  which  ofiKe  he  hdd  in  661  aflef 
having  failed  in  %  previous  candidature,  it  once 
more  chanced  that  in  his  province,  the  least  important  of 
all,  the  first  victory  over  king  MitiiradaAes  and  the  first 
treaty  with  the  rnighty  Arsacids,  as  well  aa  their  fiffsl 
humiliation,  occurred.  The  civil  war  followed.  It  was 
Sulla  munly,  who  decided  the  first  act  of  it — ^the  Italian 
insurrecUon — ^In  fkvour  of  Rome,  and  thus  won  for  himself 
the  consulship  by  his  sword;  it  was  he,  moreover,  who 
when  consul  suppressed  with  energetic  rapidity  the  Sidpi* 
sian  revolt.  Fortune  seemed  to  make  it  her  business  te 
eoUpse  the  old  hero  Marine  by  means  of  this  younger  oiiosr 
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The  capture  of  Jugartha,  the  Tanquishing  of  Mithradate^ 
both  of  which  Marius  had  striven  for  in  vain,  were  aooom 
plished  in  subordinate  positions  by  Sulla:  in  tlie  Social 
war,  in  which  Marius  lost  his  renown  as  a  general  and  wai 
deposed,  Sulla  established  his  military  repute  and  rose  to 
the  consulship;    the  revolution  of  666^  which 
was  at  the  same  time  and  above  all  a  personal 
conflict  between  the  two  generals,  ended  with  the  outlawrj 
and  flight  of  Marius,    Almost  without  desiring  it,  Sulla 
had  become  the  most  fiunous  general  of  his  time  and  tha 
shield  <^  the  oligardiy.    New  and  more  formidable  crisea 
ensued— the  Mithradatio  war,  the  Cinnan  revolution;  the 
star  of  Sulla  continued  always  in  the  ascendant.    Like  tha 
captain  who  seeks  not  to  quendi  the  flames  of  bis  burniog 
ship  but  continues  to  fire  on  the  enemy,  Sulla,  while  the 
revolution  was  raging  in  Italy,  persevered  unshaken  in  Asia 
till  the  public  foe  was  subdued.    So  soon  as  he  had  4one 
with  that  foe,  he  crushed  the  reign  of  anarchy  and  saved 
the  capital  from  the  firebrands  of  the  desperate  Samnites 
and  revolutionists.     The  moment  of  his  return  home  was 
for  Sulla  an  overpowering  one  in  joy  and  in  pain  :  he  him- 
self relates  in  his  memoirs  that  during  his  first  night  in 
Rome  he  had  not  been  able  to  close  an  eye,  and  we  may 
well  believe  it.     But  still  his  task  was  not  at  an  end ;  his 
star  was  destined  to  rise  still  higher.     Absolute  autocrat 
as  was  ever  any  king,  and  yet  constantly  bent  on  abiding 
by  the  ground  of  formal  right,  he  bridled  the  ultra-reaction- 
iiry  party,  annihilated  the  Gracchan  constitution  which  had 
for  forty  years  restrained  the  oligarchy,  and  compelled  first 
the  powers  of  the  capitalists  and  of  the  urban  proletariate 
which  had  entered  into  rivalry  with  the  oligarchy,  And  ultt- 
niately  the  arrogance  of  the  sword  which  had  grown  up  in 
the  bosom  of  his  own  staff,  to  yield  once  more  to  the  law 
which  he  strengthened  afresh.    He  established  the  oligarchy 
on  a  more  independent  footing  than  ever,  placed  the  magia 
terial  power  as  a  ministering  instrument  in  its  hands,  comi 
mitted  to  it  the  legislation,  the  courts,  the  supreme  military 
and  financial  power,  and  furnished  it  with  a  sort  of  boly 
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guard  in  the  liberated  slav^  and  with  a  sort  of  army  in 
the  settled  military  coLinists.  Lastly,  when  the  work  was 
finished,  the  creamer  gave  way  to  his  own  oreation;  Uie 
absolute  autoerat  became  of  his  own  accord  once  more  a 
simple  Asnator.  In  all  this  long  military  and  political  career 
£^lki  nerer  lost  a  battle,  was  never  compelled  to  retrace  a 
^ngle  step,  and,  led  astray  neither  by  friends  nor  by  foes^ 
brought  his  work  to  the  ^oal  which  he  had  himself  pro- 
posed. He  had  reason,  indeed,  to  thank  his  star.  The 
capricious  goddess  of  fortune  seemed  in  his  case  for  once 
to  have  exchanged  caprice  for  steadfastness,  and  to  have 
taken  a  pleasure  in  loading  her  favourite  with  successes  and 
honours — whether  he  desired  them  or  not.  But  history 
must  be  more  just  towards  him  than  he  was  towards  him« 
self,  and  must  place  him  in  a  higher  rank  than  that  of  the 
mere  favourites  of  fortune. 

We  do  not  mean  that  the  Sullan  constitution  was  a 
Suite  sod  work  of  political  genius,  such  as  those  of  Grac- 
hit  woriL  ^}jyg  mj^  Caesar.  There  does  not  occur  in  it— 
as  is,  indeed,  implied  in  its  very  nature  as  a  restoration-— 
a  single  new  idea  in  statesmanship.  All  its  most  essential 
features — admission  to  the  senate  by  the  holding  of  the 
quaestorship,  the  abolition  of  the  censorial  right  to  eject  a 
senator  from  the  senate,  the  initiative  of  the  senate  in  legi»> 
lation,  the  conversion  of  the  tribunician  office  into  an  instru- 
ment of  the  senate  for  fettering  the  imperium,  the  prolong- 
ing of  the  duration  of  office  to  two  years,  the  transference 
of  the  command  from  the  popularly  elected  magistrate  to 
the  senatorial  .proconsul  or  propraetor,  and  even  the  new 
eriminal  and  municipal  arrangements — were  not  created  by 
Sulla,  but  were  institutions  which  had  previously  grown 
out  of  the  oligarchic  government,  and  which  he  merely 
regulated  and  fixed.  And  even  as  to  the  horrors  attaching 
to  his  restoration,  the  proscriptions  and  con6scations-*are 
they,  compared  with  the  doings  of  Nasica,  Popillius,  Opi^ 
mius,  Caepio  and  so  on,  anything  else  than  a  legal  embodi- 
ment of  the  customary  oligarchic  mode  of  geting  rid  of 
opponents  ?     On  the  Roman  oligarchy  of  this  period  no 
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judgiTient  can  be  passed  save  one  of  raexorsble  and  r<y 
morsel  CSS  condemnation ;  and,  like  everything  else  ocm 
nected  with  it,  the  Sullan  constitution  is  involved  in  thai 
condemnation.  But  we  do  not  wrong  the  sacredness  of 
history  through  a  praise  which  the  gifW  character  of  a 
bad  man  bribes  us  into  bestowing  when  we  suggest  that 
Sulla  was  &r  less  answerable  for  the  Sullan  restoration 
than  the  body  of  the  Roman  aristocracy  which  had  ruled 
as  a  clique  for  centuries  and  had  every  year  become  mora 
enervated  and  embittered  by  age,  and  that  all  that  was 
hollow  and  all  that  was  ne&rious  therein  is  ultimately  trace- 
able to  that  aristocracy.  Sulla  reorganized  the  state — ^not, 
however,  as  a  landlord  who  puts  his  shattered  estate  and 
household  in  order  according  to  his  own  discretion,  but  as 
a  temporary  manager  who  faithfully  obeys  his  instructions : 
it  is  superficial  and  false  in  such  a  case  to  roll  the  final  and 
essential  responsibility  over  from  the  master  to  the  man- 
ager. We  estimate  the  importance  of  Sulla  mudi  too 
highly,  or  rather  we  dispose  of  those  terrible  proscriptions, 
ejections,  and  restorations — for  which  there  never  could  be 
and  never  was  any  reparation — on  far  too  easy  terms,  when 
we  regard  them  as  the  work  of  a  bloodthirsty  tyrant  whom 
accident  had  placed  at  the  head  of  the  state.  These  and 
the  terrorism  of  the  restoration  were  the  deeds  of  the  aris- 
tocracy, and  Sulla  was  nothing  more  in  the  matter  than,  t< 
use  the  poet's  expression,  the  executioner's  axe  following 
the  conscious  thought  as  its  unconscious  instrument.  Sulla 
carried  out  that  part  with  rare,  in  fact  superhuman,  perfeo 
tion  ;  but  within  the  limits  which  it  laid  dowc  for  him,  his 
working  was  not  only  grand  but  even  useful.  Never  has 
any  aristocracy  deeply  decayed  and  decaying  still  farther 
from  day  to  day,  such  as  was  the  Roman  aristocracy  of 
that  time,  found  a  guardian  so  willing  and  able  as  Sulla  to 
wield  for  it  the  sword  of  the  general  and  the  pen  of  the 
legislator  without  any  regard  to  the  gain  of  power  for  him* 
•elf.  There  is  no  doubt  a  difference  between  the  case  wf  an 
officer  who  refuses  the  sceptre  from  public  spirit  and  thai 
iftf  one  who  throws  it  away  from  er^ui ;  but,  so  far  as  con 
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eems  the  tolal  absence  of  politacal  selfishnefli — althougk^ 
It  is  true,  in  this  respect  only — SuUa  deserves  to  be  named 
side  by  ade  with  Washington. 

But  the  whole  country — and  not  the  aristocracy  merely 
— ^was  more  indebted  to  him  than  posterity  is 
sidiaii  ma*  Willing  to  oonfcss^  Sulla  definitely  terminated 
"^  ^^  the  Italian  revolution,  in  so  far  as  it  was  based 
on  the  disabilities  of  individual  less  privileged  districts  as 
compared  with  others  of  better  rights,  and,  by  compellii^ 
himself  and  his  party  to  recognize  the  equality  of  the  rights 
of  all  Italians  in  presence  of  the  law,  he  became  the  real 
and  final  author  of  the  full  political  unity  of  Italy*-^  giun 
which  wfts  not  too  deadly  purchased  even  by  so  many  trou- 
bles and  streams  of  blood.  Sulla  however  did  more.  For 
more  than  half  a  century  the  power  of  Borne  had  been 
declining  and  anarchy  had  been  her  permanent  condition : 
for  the  government  of  the  senate  with  the  Gracchan  con- 
stitution was  anarchy,  and  the  government  of  Cinna  and 
Csrbo  was  a  yet  far  worse  illustration  of  the  absence  of  a 
master*hand  (the  sad  image  of  which  is  most  clearly  re- 
flected in  that  equally  confused  and  unnatural  league  with 
the  Samnites),  the  most  uncertain,  most  intolerable,  and 
most  mischievous  of  all  eonceivable  political  conditions— 
in  &ct  the  beginning  of  the  end.  We  do  not  go  too  far 
when  we  assert  that  the  long-undermined  Roman  common- 
wealth must  have  necessarily  fallen  to  pieces,  had  not  Sulla 
by  his  intervention  in  Asia  and  Italy  saved  its  existenoe^ 
It  is  true  that  the  constitution  of  Sulla  had  as  little  endur- 
ance as  that  of  Cromwell,  and  it  was  not  difficult  to  see 
that  his  structure  was  no  solid  one ;  but  it  is  arrant  thought* 
lesaness  to  overlook  the  fact  that  without  Sulla  most  prolv 
ably  the  very  site  of  the  building  would  have  been  swept 
away  by  the  waves ;  and  even  ^e  blame  of  its  want  of 
stability  does  not  Ml  primarily  on  Sulla.  The  statesman 
builds  only  so  much  as  in  the  sphere  assigned  to  him  he 
can  build.  What  a  man  of  conservative  views  could  do 
to  save  the  old  constitution,  Sulla  did ;  and  he  himself  had 
a  foreboding  that,  while  he  might  probably  erect  a  fortress 
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he  would  be  unable  to  create  a  garrison,  and  that  the  utter 
wortjles8ne88  of  the  oligarchs  would  render  any  attempt 
to  save  the  oligarchy  vain.  His  constitution  resembled  a 
temporary  dike  thrown  into  the  raging  breakers;  it  was 
no  reproach  to  the  builder,  if  some  ten  years  afterwards 
the  waves  swallowed  up  a  structure  reared  in  defiance  of 
nature  and  not  defended  even  by  those  whom  it  sheltered 
The  statesman  has  no  need  to  be  referred  to  highly  com* 
mendable  isolated  reforms,  such  as  those  of  the  Asiatic 
revenue-system  and  of  criminal  justice,  that  he  may  no^ 
summarily  dismiss  Sulla's  ephemeral  restoration:  he  will 
admire  it  as  a  reorganization  of  the  Roman  commonwealth 
judiciously  planned  and  on  the  whole  consistently  carried 
out  under  infinite  difficulties,  and  he  will  place  the  deliverer 
of  Rome  and  the  accomplisher  of  Italian  unity  below,  but 
yet  in  the  same  class  with,  Cromwell. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  statesman  alone  who  has  a  voice 
in  judging  the  dead ;  and  with  justice  outraged 
ud  super-  human  feeling  will  never  reconcile  itself  to  what 
orttbe^Siiu*  Sulla  did  or  suffered  others  to  do.  Sulla  not 
tonn«ton-  ^^jy  established  his  despotic  power  by  unscru- 
pulous violence,  but  in  doing  so  called  things 
by  their  right  name  with  a  certain  cynical  frankness, 
through  which  he  has  irreparably  offended  the  great  mass 
of  the  weakhearted  who  are  more  revolted  at  the  name 
than  at  the  thing,  while  the  cool  and  dispassionate  charac- 
ter of  his  crimes  makes  them  certainly  appear  to  the  moral 
judgment  more  revolting  than  the  crimes  that  spring  from 
passion.  Outlawries,  rewards  to  executioners,  confiscations 
of  goods,  summary  procedure  with  insubordinate  officers 
had  occurred  a  hundred  times,  and  the  obtuse  political 
morality  of  ancient  civilization  had  for  such  things  only 
lukewarm  censure ;  but  it  was  unexampled  that  the  names 
of  the  outlaws  should  be  publicly  posted  up  and  their 
heads  publicly  exposed,  that  a  set  sum  should  be  fixed  foi 
the  bandits  who  slew  them  and  that  it  should  be  duly  eiv 
tered  in  the  public  account- books,  that  the  confiscated  prop* 
ert)  should  be  brought  to  the  hammei   like  the  ppoil  of 
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viemy  in  the  public  market,  that  the  general  should  order 
a  refractory  officer  to  be  at  once  cut  down  and  acknowledge 
the  deed  before  all  the  people.  This  public  mockery  of 
humanity  was  also  a  political  error ;  it  contributed  not  a 
little  to  envenom  later  revolutionary  crises  beforehand,  and 
on  that  account  even  now  a  dark  shadow  deservedly  rests 
on  the  memory  of  the  author  of  the  proscriptions. 

Sulla  may  moreover  be  justly  blamed  that,  while  in  all 
important  matters  he  acted  with  remorseless  vigour,  in 
subordinate  and  more  especially  in  personal  questions  he 
very  frequently  yielded  to  his  sanguine  temperament  and 
dealt  according  to  his  likings  or  dislikings.  Wherever  he 
really  felt  hatred,  as  for  instance  against  the  Marians,  he 
allowed  it  to  take  its  course  without  restraint  even  against 
the  innocent,  and  made  it  his  boast  that  no  one  had  better 
requited  friends  and  foes.*  He  scorned  not  to  take  advan« 
tage  of  his  place  and  power  to  accumulate  a  colossal  for- 
tune. The  first  absolute  monarch  of  the  Roman  state,  he 
forthwith  verifiMl  the  maxim  of  absolutism-— that  the  laws 
do  not  bind  the  prince— in  the  case  of  those  laws  which  he 
himself  issued  as  to  adultery  and  extravagance.  But  his 
lenity  towards  his  own  party  and  his  own  circle  was  more 
pernicious  for  the  state  than  his  indulgence  towards  him- 
self.  The  laxity  of  his  military  discipline,  although  it  was 
partly  enjoined  by  his  political  exigencies,  may  be  reckoned 
fts  coming  under  this  category ;  but  &r  more  pernicious 
was  his  indulgence  towards  his  political  adherents.  The 
extent  of  his  forbearance  occasionally  is  lurdly  credible ; 
for  instance  Ludus  Murena  was  not  only  released  from 
punishment  for  defeats  which  he  sustained  through  arrant 
folly  and  insubordination  (p.  416),  but  was  even  allowed  a 
triumph ;  Ghuieus  Pompeius,  who  had  behaved  still  worse, 
was  still  more  extravagantiy  honoured  by  Sulla  (p.  415^ 
4M).    Jlie  extensive  range  and  the  worst  enormities  of 
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the  proscriptions  and  confiscations  probably  arose  not  »> 
much  from  Sulla's  own  wish  as  from  this  spirit  of  indlfiei^ 
ence,  which  in  his  position  indeed  was  hardly  more  pnrdoii* 
able.  That  Sulla  with  his  intrinsically  energetic  and  yet 
withal  indifitirent  temperament  should  conduct  himself  very 
variously,  sometimes  with  incredile  indulgence,  sometime! 
with  inexorable  severity,  may  readily  be  conceived.  Tbe 
saying  repeated  a  thousand  times,  that  he  was  before  his 
regency  a  good-natured,  mild  man,  but  when  regent  a 
blood-thirsty  tyrant,  carries  in  it  its  own  refutation ;  if  he 
as  regent  displayed  the  reverse  of  his  earlier  gentlenessy 
it  must  rather  be  said  that  he  punished  with  the  same 
careless  nonchalance  with  which  he  pardoned.  This  hal^ 
ironical  frivolity  pervades  his  whole  political  action.  It  is 
always  as  if  the  victor,  just  as  it  pleased  hint  to  call  his 
merit  in  gaining  victory  good  fortune,  esteemed  the  victory 
itself  of  no  value ;  as  if  he  had  a  partial  presentiment  of 
the  vanity  and  perishableness  of  his  own  work  ;  as  if  after 
the  manner  of  a  steward  he  preferred  making  repairs  to 
pulling  down  and  rebuilding,  and  allowed  himself  in  the 
end  to  be  content  with  a  sorry  patchwork  to  conceal  the 
flaws. 

But,  such  as  he  was,  this  Don  Juan  of  politics  was  a 

man  of  one  mould.  His  whole  life  attests  the 
hisxetire-        internal  equilibrium  of  his  nature;  in  the  most 

diverse  situations  Sulla  remained  unchangeably 
the  same.  It  was  the  same  temper,  which  after  the  bril- 
liant successes  in  Africa  made  him  seek  once  more  the  idle- 
ness of  the  capital,  and  after  the  full  possession  of  absolute 
power  made  him  find  rest  and  refreshment  in  his  Cuman 
villa.  In  his  mouth  the  saying,  that  public  affairs  were  a 
burden  which  he  threw  off  so  soon  as  he  might  and  could, 
was  no  mere  phrase.  After  his  resignation  he  remained 
entirely  like  himself,  without  peevishness  and  without  aflfeo 
tation,  glad  to  be  rid  of  public  affairs  and  yet  interfering 
now  and  then  when  opportunity  offered.  Hunting  and 
fishing  and  the  composition  of  his  memoirs  occupied  hit 
leisure  hours ;   b}*  way  of  interlude  he  arranged,  at  XX\% 
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request  of  the  discordant  citizens,  the  internal  affairs  of  ths 
neighbouring  oolony  of  Puteoli  as  confidontly  and  speedily 
as  he  had  formerly  arranged  those  of  the  capital.  His  last 
action  on  his  sick-bed  had  reference  to  the  collection  of  i 
contribution  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  Capitoline  temple,  ol 
which  he  was  not  allowed  to  witness  the  completion. 

Little  more  than  a  year  after  his  retirement,  in  the  six* 

Dg^ih  of  ^>®^  y®^  ^^  ^^^  ^i^^y  while  yet  vigorous  in  body 
^"^^  and  mind,  he  was  overtaken  by  death ;  after  a 

brief  confinement  to  a  sick-bed — he  was  writing  at  his  auto- 
biography two  days  even  before  his  death — the  rupture  of 
a  blood-vessel*  carried  him  off  (676).  His 
fitithful  fortune  did  not  desert  him  even  in  death. 
He  could  have  no  wish  to  be  drawn  once  more  into  the 
disagreeable  vortex  of  party  struggles,  and  to  be  obliged 
to  lead  his  old  warriors  once  more  against  a  new  revolu- 
tion ;  yet  such  was  the  state  of  matters  at  his  death  in 
Spain  and  in  Italy,  that  he  could  hardly  have  been  spared 
this  task  had  his  life  been  prolonged.  Already  when  it  was 
suggested  that  he  should  have  a  public  funeral  in  the  capi* 
tal,  numerous  voices  there,  which  had  been  silent  in  his 
lifetime,  were  raised  against  the  last  honour  which  it  wa« 
proposed  to  show  to  the  tyrant.  But  his  memory  was  still 
too  fresh  and  the  dread  of  his  old  soldiers  too  vivid  :  it  was 
resolved  that  the  body  should  be  conveyed  to  the  capital 
and  that  the  obsequies  should  be  celebrated  there. 

Italy  never  witnessed  a  grander  funeral  solemnity.  In 
every  place  through  which  the  deceased  was 
borne  in  regal  attire,  with  his  well-known  stand- 
ards and  fasces  before  him,  the  inhabitants  and  above  all 
his  old  soldiers  joined  the  mourning  train  :  it  seemed  as  if 
Uie  whole  army  would  once  more  meet  round  the  hero  in 
death,  who  had  in  life  led  it  so  often  and  never  except  to 
victory.  So  the  endless  funeral  procession  reached  the 
capital,  where  the  courts  kept  holiday  and  all  business  was 
suspended,  and  two  thousand  golden  chaplets  awaited  the 

*Not  pthfriasis,  as  anotbor  nocoant  8tat«f;  for  tb?  dmple 
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dead — the  last  honorary  gifts  of  the  faithful  legions^  of  the 
eities,  and  of  his  more  intimate  friends.  Sulla,  fidthfiil  to 
the  t:sage  of  the  Cornelian  house,  had  ordered  that  his  bodj 
should  be  buried  without  being  burnt;  but  others  wera 
more  mindful  than  he  was  of  what  past  days  had  done  and 
fbture  days  might  do :  by  command  oi  the  senate  the  corpse 
of  the  man  who  had  disturbed  the  bones  of  Marius  from 
their  rest  in  the  grave  was  committed  to  the  flames.  Headed 
by  all  the  magistrates  and  the  whole  senate,  by  the  priests 
and  priestesses  in  their  official  robes  and  the  band  of  noble 
youths  in  equestrian  armour,  the  processicm  arrived  at  the 
great  market-place ;  at  this  spot,  filled  by  his  achievementa 
and  almost  by  the  sound  as  yet  of  his  dreaded  words,  the 
fhneral  oration  was  delivered  over  the  deceased ;  and  thence 
the  bier  was  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  senators  to  the  Oam« 
pus  Martins,  where  the  funeral  pile  was  erected.  While 
the  flames  were  blazing,  the  equites  and  the  soldiers  held 
their  race  of  honour  round  the  corpse ;  the  ashes  of  the 
regent  were  deposited  in  the  Campus  Martius  beside  the 
tombs  of  the  old  kings,  and  the  Roman  women  mourned 
him  for  a  year. 


CHAPTER  XL 

THE  OOMMOirWBALTH  AHD  ITS  BOOVOXr. 

Wb  have  travened  a  period  of  ninety  years— fortj 
years  of  profound  peace,  fifty  of  an  almost  oon* 
^^^  stant  revolution.  It  is  the  most  inglorious  epoch 
ofthaJcK^  known  in  Roman  history.  It  is  true  that  the 
Alps  were  crossed  both  in  an  easterly  and  west- 
erly direction  (p.  208,  214),  and  the  Roman  arms  reached 
in  the  Spanish  peninsula  as  far  as  the  Atlantic  Ocean  (p. 
81)  and  in  the  Macedono-Grecian  peninsula  as  &r  as  the 
Danube  (p.  213) ;  but  the  laurels  thus  gained  were  as  cheap 
as  they  were  barren.  The  circle  of  the  ^  extraneous  peo* 
pies  undf'r  the  will,  sway,  dominion,  or  friendship  of  the 
Roman  bui^esses,"*  was  not  materially  extended;  men 
were  content  to  realize  the  gains  of  a  better  age  and  to 
bring  the  communities  attached  to  Rome  in  lazer  forms  of 
dependence  more  and  more  into  full  subjection.  Behind 
the  brilliant  screen  of  proyincial  reunions  was  concealed  a 
very  sensible  decline  of  Roman  power.  While  the  whole 
ancient  dvilisation  was  daily  more  and  more  distinctly  em- 
braced  in  the  Roman  state  and  received  in  it  a  more  general 
recognition,  the  nations  excluded  from  it  began  simultane- 
ously .beyond  the  Alps  and  beyond  the  Euphrates  to  pass 
from  defence  to  aggression.  On  the  batde^fields  of  Aquae 
Bexlaae  and  Veroellae,  of  Chaeronea  and  Orchomenns,  were 
beard  the  first  peals  of  that  thunder-etorm,  which  the  Ger- 
manic tribes  and  the  Asiatic  hordes  were  destined  to  bring 

^ExUtom  MotioiMt  Ml  ar6ifrafa  didom/t  potertaU  anaeUime  popiA 
Somani  {Uz  repeL  v.  1),  the  official  derignatioii  of  the  noD-Italian  sub 
Jeets  and  elienta  as  contrasted  with  the  Italian  "*  allies  and  kioamen 
(«oetJ  MMiifMfvf  Xcrfmt). 
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upon  the  Italo-Grecian  world,  and  the  last  dull  rolling  of 
which  has  reached  almost  to  our  own  times.  But  in  inte^ 
Hal  development  also  this  epoch  bears  the  same  character 
The  old  organization  collapses  irretrievably.  The  Re  mac 
commonwealth  was  planned  as  a  civic  community,  whiri 
through  its  free  burgess-body  gave  to  itself  rulers  and  laws; 
which  was  governed  by  these  duly  advised  rulers*  within 
these  legal  limits  with  kingly  freedom ;  and  around  whidi 
the  Italian  confederacy,  as  an  aggregate  of  free  civic  com- 
munities  essentially  homogeneous  and  cognate  with  the 
Roman,  and  the  body  of  extra>Italian  allies,  as  an  aggregate 
of  Greek  free  cities  and  barbaric  peoples  and  prineipalitiee 
-—both  more  superintended,  than  domineered  over,  by  the 
community  of  Rome — formed  a  double  circle.  It  was  the 
final  result  of  the  revolution— and  both  parties,  the  nomi* 
nally  conservative  as  well  as  the  democratic  party,  had  co» 
operated  towards  it  and  concurred  in  it-^that  of  this  vener- 
able structure,  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  epoch, 
though  full  of  chinks  and  tottering,  still  stood  erect,  not  one 
stone  was  at  its  dose  lefl  upon  another.  The  holder  of 
sovereign  power  was  now  either  a  single  man  or  the  close 
oligarchy  of  the  noble  or  of  the  rich.  The  burgesses  bad 
lost  all  real  share  in  the  government.  The  magistrates 
were  instruments  without  independence  in  the  hands  of  the 
holder  of  power  for  the  time  being.  The  civic  community 
of  Rome  had  broken  down  by  its  unnatural  enlargement 
The  Italian  confederacy  had  been  merged  in  the  civic  com- 
munity. The  body  of  extra-Italian  allies  was  in  full  course 
of  being  converted  into  a  body  of  subjects.  The  whole 
organic  classification  of  the  Roman  commonwealth  had 
gone  to  wreck,  and  nothing  was  lefl  but  a  crude  mass  of 
more  or  less  disparate  elements.  The  state  of  matters 
threatened  to  end  in  utter  anarchy  and  in  the  inward  and 
outward  dissolution  of  the  state.  The  political  movement 
tended  thoroughly  towards  the  goal  of  despotism  ;  the  only 
point  still  in  dispute  was  whether  the  close  circle  of  the 
fiuniliei  ol  rank,  or  the  senate  of  capitalists,  or  a  monarch 
was  to  be  the  despot.     The  political  movement  followed 
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thoroughly  the  paths  that  lod  to  despotism  ;  the  fimdair.en 
tal  principle  of  a  free  commonwealth — that  the  contending 
powers  should  reciprocally  confine  themselves  to  indirecl 
coercion — ^had  become  effete  in  the  eyes  of  all  parties  alike, 
and  on  both  sides  the  fight  for  power  began  to  be  carried 
jB  first  by  the  bludgeon,  and  soon  by  the  sword.    The 
evolution,  at  an  end  in  so  far  as  the  old  constitution  was 
tfvsoognized  by  both  sides  as  finally  set  aside  and  the  aim 
and  method  of  the  new  political  development  were  clearly 
settled,  had  yet  up  to  this  time  discovered  nothing  but  pro- 
visional solutions  for  this  problem  of  the  reorganization  of 
the  state ;  neither  the  Gracchan  nor  the  Sullan  constitution 
of  the  community  bore  the  stamp  of  finality.    But  the  bit- 
terest feature  of  this  bitter  time  was  that  even  hope  and 
effort  failed  the  clear-seeing  patriot.    The  sun  of  freedom 
with  all  its  endless  store  of  blessings  was  constantly  draw- 
ing nearer  to  its  setting,  and  the  twilight  was  settling  over 
the  very  world  that  was  still  so  brilliant.     It  was  no  acci- 
dental catastrophe  which  patriotism  and  genius  might  have 
warded  off;  it  was  ancient  social  evils — at  the  bottom  of 
alt,  the  ruin  of  the  middle  class  by  the  slave  proletariate— 
that  brought  destruction  on  the   Roman   commonwealth. 
The  most  sagacious  statesman  was  in  the  plight  of  the  phy^ 
sician  to  whom  it  is  equally  painful  to  prolong  or  to  abridge 
the  agony  of  his  patient.     Beyond  doubt  it  was  the  better 
for  the  interests  of  Rome,  the  more  quickly  and  thoroughly 
a  despot  set  aside  all  remnants  of  the  ancient  free  constitu- 
tion, and  invented  new  forms  and  expressions  for  the  mode- 
rate measure  of  human  prosperity  for  which  absolutism 
leaves,  room :   the  intrinsic  advantage,  which  belonged  to 
monarchy  under  the  given  circumstances  as  compared  with 
any  oligarchy,  lay  mainly  in  the  very  circumstance  that 
loch  a  despotism,  energetic  in  pulling  down  and  energetie 
in  building  up,  oould  never  be  exercised  by  a  collegiate 
boafd.    But  such  calm  considerations  do  not  mould  his- 
tory ;  it  is  not  reason,  it  is  passion  alone,  that  builds  for 
the  future.    The  Romans  had  just  to  wait  and  to  see  how 
kMig  their  commonwealth  would  continue  unable  to  live  and 
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nnable  to  die,  aud  whether  it  would  ultimately  find  itf 
master  and,  so  far  as  might  be  possible,  its  regenerator,  la 
a  man  of  mighty  gifts,  or  would  collapse  in  misery  and 
weakness. 

It  remains  that  we  should  notioe  the  economio.  and 
fianiowof  social  relations  of  the  period  before  us,  so  Am 
iiMitett.        ^  ^^  \vKVQ  not  already  done  so. 

The  finances  of  the  state  were  from  the  commencement 
ffnUAii  of  this  epoch  substantially  dependent  on  the 

refwiiiM.  revenue  from  the  provinces.  In  Italy  the  land- 
tax,  which  had  always  occurred  there  merely  as  an  extram^ 
dinary  impost  by  the  side  of  the  ordinary  domanial  and 
other  revenues,  had  not  been  levied  since  the  battle  itff 
Pydna,  so  that  absolute  freedom  from  land-tax  li^gan  to  be 
regarded  as  a  constitutional  privilege  §£  Roman  landed 
property.  The  royalties  of  the  4tete,  such  as  the  salt 
monopoly  (ii.  889)  and  iiw  -right  of  coinage,  were  not  now 
at  least,  if  ever  itt  all,  treated  as  sources  of  income.  The 
new  tax  on  inheritance  (ii.  454)  was  allowed  to  &11  into 
abeyance  or  was  perhaps  directly  abolished.  Accordingly 
the  Roman  exchequer  drew  from  Italy  including  Cisalpine 
Gaul  nothing  but  the  produce  of  the  domains,  particularly 
of  the  Campanian  territory  aud  of  the  gold  mines  in  the 
land  of  the  Celts,  and  the  revenue  from  manumissions  and 
from  goods  imported  by  sea  into  the  Roman  civic  territory 
not  for  the  personal  consumption  of  the  importer.  Both  of 
thAse  may  be  regarded  essentially  as  taxes  on  luxury,  and 
they  certainly  must  have  been  considerably  augmented  b^ 
the  extension  of  Roman  citizenship  and  at  the  same  time  of 
Roman  customs-dues  to  all  Italy,  probably  including  Cis- 
alpine Gaul. 

In  the  provinces  the  Roman  state  claimed  directly,  as  its 
ftpviiioiia  private  property,  the  whole  domain  of  the  cities 
r«TenuM.  destroyed  by  martial  law  and — in  those  states 
where  the  Roman  government  came  in  room  of  the  former 
rulers — the  landed  property  possessed  by  the  latter.  By 
virtue  of  this  right  the  territories  of  Leontini,  Cai-thage^ 
and  Corinth,  the  domanial  property  of  the  kings  of  Mao» 
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doiiia,  Pergamus,  and  Cyrene,  the  mines  il  Spain  and  Maoe 
donia  were  regarded  as  Roman  domains ;  and,  in  liko  maa 
Her  with  the  territory  of  Capua,  were  leased  by  the  Roman 
censors  to  private  contractors  for  a  certain  proportion  of 
(he  produce  or  a  fixed  sum  of  money.  We  have  already 
•iplained  that  Gaius  Gracchus  went  still  farther,  claimed 
the  whole  land  of  the  provinces  as  domain,  and  in  the  case 
of  the  province  of  Asia  practically  carried  out  this  princi- 
ple ;  inasmuch  as  he  legally  justified  the  decumaey  scrip tura^ 
and  veetigalia  levied  there  on  the  ground  of  the  Roman 
state's  right  of  property  in  the  land,  pasture,  and  coasts  of 
the  province,  whether  these  had  previously  belonged  to  the 
king  or  to  private  persons  (p.  144,  152). 

There  do  not  appear  to  have  been  at  this  period  any 
royalties  from  which  the  state  derived  profit,  as  respected 
the  provinces ;  the  prohibition  of  the  culture  of  the  vine 
and  olive  in  Transalpine  Gaul  did  not  benefit  the  state-chest 
as  such.  On  the  other  hand  direct  and  indirect  taxes  were 
levied  to  a  great  extent.  The  client  states  recognized  as 
fully  sovereign — such  as  the  kingdoms  of  Numidia  and 
Oappadocia,  the  allied  states  (dvitates  foederaUu)  of  Rhodes, 
Messana,  Tauromeninm,  MasBilia,  Gades — ^were  legally  e^« 
empt  from  taxation,  and  merely  bound  by  their  treaties  to 
support  the  Roman  republic  in  time  of  war  by  regularly 
furnishing  a  fixed  number  of  ships  or  men  at  their  own  ex- 
pense, and,  as  a  matter  of  course  in  case  of  need,  by  ren- 
dering extraordinary  aid  of  any  kind. 

The  rest  of  the  provincial  territory  on  the  other  hand, 
even  including  the  free  cities,  was  throughout 
liable  to  taxation  ;  the  only  exceptions  were  the 
eities  invested  with  the  Roman  franchise,  such  as  Narbo, 
and  the  communities  on  which  immunity  from  taxation  was 
■peeially  conferred  {civitates  immunes),  such  as  Centuripa  in 
Sicily*  The  direct  taxes  consisted  partly — as  in  Sicily  and 
Sardinia — of  a  title  to  the  tenth  *  of  the  sheaves  and  other 

^  This  taz-teDth,  which  the  state  levied  from  prirate  landed  propfrtf 
is  to  be  dearly  distingtiighed  from  the  proprietor*!!  tenth,  which  it  im- 
pcsed  on  the  domaiii4and.    The  former  was  let  in  Sicily,  and  was  fixed 
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field  prtiduoe  as  of  grapes  and  oTives,  or,  \f  the  land  \nj  ft 
pasture,  to  a  corresponding  seriptHra  ;  partly— as  in  Maoo> 
donia,  Achaia,  Gyrene,  the  greater  part  of  Afriea,  the  twe  i 
Spains,  and  by  Sulla's  arrangements  also  in  Asia-— of  a  ' 
fixed  sum  of  money  to  be  paid  annually  by  each  eommiinity  \ 
to  Borne  [sHpendium,  (ributwm).  This  amowited,  «.  ^.  ft* 
all  Macedonia,  to  000,000  denarii  (£24,000),  for  the  smaH 
island  of  Gyaros  near  Andros  to  150  denarii  {£d  lO^.),  aiid 
was  apparently  on  the  whole  low  and  less  than  the  tax  paid 
before  the  Roman  rule.  Those  ground-tenths  and  pasture- 
moneys  the  state  farmed  out  to  private  contractors  on  oon- 
dition  of  their  paying  fixed  quantities  of  grain  or  fixed  sums 
of  money  ;  with  respect  to  the  latter  money-paymenta  the 
state  drew  upon  the  respectiye  communities,  and  left  it  to 
these  to  assess  the  amount,  according  to  the  general  princi- 
ples laid  down  by  the  Roman  government,  on  the  persons 
liable,  and  to  collect  it  from  them.* 

oDce  for  all ;  the  latter — which,  however,  io  Sldlj  only  apptted  to  tlie 
land  acquired  by  Rome  afler  the  first  Punic  war,  not  to  the  territory  ci 
Leontini  (comp.  Corpus  Ituer,  Lat,  i.  p.  101)— was  let  by  the  oenaort  in 
Rome,  and  the  proportion  of  produce  payable  and  other  conditions 
were  regulated  at  their  discretion  (Cic.  Vtrr,  lii  6,  18 ;  t.  21,  63 ;  i* 
L^.  AgrA,%^\  il  18,48). 

*  The  mode  of  proceeding  was  apparently  as  follows.  The  Roman 
government  fixed  in  the  first  instance  the  kind  and  the  amount  of  the 
tax.  Thus  in  Asia,  for  instance,  according  to  the  arrangement  ol 
Sulla  and  Caesar  tbe  tenth  sheaf  was  levied  (Appian.  B,  C,  v.  4);  tlie 
Jews  by  Caesar's  edict  contributed  every  second  year  a  fourth  of  the 
seed  (Joseph,  iv.  10,  6 ;  comp.  ii.  5) ;  in  Cilida  and  Syria  subsequently 
there  was  paid  one  per  cent,  on  estate  (Appian.  ^S^.  60),  and  tlitfe 
was  in  Africa  also  an  apparently  similar  tax — in  which  case  the  state 
seems  to  have  been  valued  according  to  certain  presumptive  india*' 
tions,  e.^.,  the  size  of  the  land  occupied,  the  number  of  doorway^ 
the  number  of  head  of  children  and  slaves  (mmmKo  coptlum  eUjpm 
ot^torum,  Cicero,  Ad  Fam,  iil  8,  6,  with  reference  to  Cilicia ;  f>6^ec 
\m  r^  Y^  ncu  roit;  (Tm^omt^v,  Appian.  Pun.  186,  with  reference  to  Africa), 
tn  accordance  with  this  regulation  the  magistrates  of  each  community 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Roman  governor  (Cio.  ad  Q.  Fr.  L  1, 
a ;  SC,  da  A§eUp.  22,  23)  settled  who  were  liable  to  the  tax,  and  whai 
was  vo  hr  paid  by  each  individual  {imperata  l;rM#9cU»a,  Cio.  odAU,  f. 
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The  indirect  taxes  ocmsisted— 4ipart  from  tJie  subordinatt 
moneys  levied  from  roads^  bridges,  and  canals^ 
mainly  of  customs- duties.  The  customs-duties 
Jif  antiquity  were,  if  not  exclusively,  at  any  rate  principally 
purtrdues,  less  frequently  frontier-dues,  on  imports  and  ex* 
Mirts  destined  for  sale,  and  were  levied  by  each  community 
Ua  its  ports  and  its  territory  at  pleasure.  The  Romans 
recognized  this  prmciple  generally,  in  so  far  as  thoir  origi- 
nal customs-domain  did  not  extend  farther  than  the  range 
Df  the  Roman  franchise  and  the  limit  of  the  customs  was 
by  no  means  coincident  with  the  limits  of  the  empire,  so 
that  a  general  imperial  tariff  was  unknown  :  it  was  only  by 
means  of  state-treaty  that  a  total  exemption  from  customs- 
dues  in  the  client  communities  was  secured  for  the  Roman 
state,  and  in  various  cases  also  at  least  favourable  t«rms  for 
the  Roman  burgess.  But  in  those  districts,  which  had  not 
been  admitted  to  alliance  with  Rome  but  were  in  the  condi- 
tion of  subjects  proper  and  had  not  acquired  immunity,  the 
customs  fell  as  a  matter  of  course  to  the  proper  sovereign, 
that  is,  to  the  Roman  community  ;  and  in  consequence  of 
this  several  large  regions  within  the  empire  were  constituted 
as  separate  Roman  customs-districts,  in  which  the  several 
communities  allied  or  privileged  with  immunity  were  iso- 
lated as  exempt  from  Roman  customs.  Thus  Sicily  even 
from  the  Carthaginian  period  formed  a  distinct  customs-dis- 

16) ;  if  any  one  did  not  pay  this  in  proper  time,  bis  tax-debt  was  sold 
just  SB  in  Bome,  t.e.,  it  was  handed  over  to  a  contractor  with  an  aij^ndi- 
cation  to  oollect  it  (venditio  tribiUorunt,  Cic.  Ad  Fam.  iil  8,  6 ;  Mk 
wnnhtm  venfRUu,  Cic.  ad  Att  v.  16).  The  produce  of  these  taxes 
dowed  into  the  coffiNfi  of  the  leading  cororoanities — the  Jew;*,  for 
iiwtance,  had  to  send  their  corn  to  Sidon — and  from  these  coffers  tlie 
fixed  amount  in  money  was  then  conveyed  to  Rome.  These  taxes  also 
were  eonsequentlj  levied  indirectly,  and  the  intermediate  agent  eithef 
retained,  according  to  circumstances,  a  part  of  the  produce  of  the  tuxes 
for  himself,  or  added  to  It  from  his  own  substance ;  the  distinction  be- 
tween this  mode  of  levying  and  the  other  by  means  of  the  publicani 
lay  merely  in  the  eiroumstance,  that  in  the  former  the  public  aathor^ 
ilea  of  the  contributors,  in  the  Utter  Reman  private  speculators,  cor 
the  intermediate  ageiicy. 
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trict|  (fn  the  frontiei  of  which  a  tax  of  5  per  oent.  ou  tbi 
Fslue  was  levied  from  all  imports  or  exports ;  thus  on  thi 
frontiers  of  Asia  there  was  levied  in  consequence  of  the 
Sempronian  law  (p.  144)  a  similar  tax  of  2^  per  c^Dtp ;  m 
•ke  manner  the  province  of  Narbo,  exclusively  the  donoaii 
of  the  Roman  colony,  was  organized  as  a  Roman  custom* 
district.  These  arrangements  may  have  been,  in  addition 
to  their  fiscal  objects,  partly  occasioned  by  the  oomniend* 
able  purpose  of  checking  the  confusion  inevitably  arising 
out  of  a  variety  of  communal  tolls  by  a  uniform  regulation 
of  frontier-dues.  The  levying  of  the  customs-dues,  like 
that  of  the  tenths,  was  without  exception  leased  to  middle- 
men. 

The  ordinary  burdens  of  Roman  taxpayers  were  limited 
(^ogig  of  to  these  imposts ;  but  we  may  not  overlook  the 

ooUeotioo.       fg^ij^  ^Ijj^^  ^|^q  expeuses  of  collection  were  very 

considerable,  and  the  contributors  paid  *an  amount  dispro- 
portionately great  as  compared  with  what  the  Roman  gov- 
ernment received.  For,  while  the  system  of  collecting  taxes 
by  middlemen,  and  especially  by  general  lessees,  is  in  itself 
the  moat  expensive  of  all,  in  Rome  efTective  competition 
was  rendered  extremely  difficult  in  consequence  of  the 
slight  extent  to  which  the  lettings  were  subdivided  and  the 
immense  association  of  capital. 

To  these  ordinary  burdens,  however,  fell  to  be  added  in 
BeqnlBi.  t^®  fi^s^  place  the  requisitions  which  were  made. 

feionB.  The  costs  of  military  administration  were  in  law 

defrayed  by  the  Roman  community.  It  provided  the  cona- 
mander  of  every  province  with  the  means  of  transport  and 
ill  other  requisites ;  it  paid  and  provisioned  the  Roman 
soldiers  in  the  province.  The  provincial  communities  had 
to  furnish  merely  shelter,  wood,  hay,  and  similar*  articles 
free  of  cost  to  the  magistrates  and  soldiers ;  in  fact  the  free 
towns  were  even  ordinarily  exempted  from  the  winter  quar- 
tering of  the  troops  —  permanent  camps  were  not  yet 
known.  If  the  governor  therefore  needed  grain,  ship«| 
slaves  to  man  them,  linen,  leather,  money,  or  aught  else,  he 
was  no  doubt  absolutely  at  liberty  in  time  of  war— nor 
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It  ikr  otherwise  in  time  of  peace — ^to  demand  such  supplies 
according  to  his  discretion  and  exigencies  from  the  subjeot- 
€ommunities  or  the  sovereign  protected  states;  but  thesf. 
supplies  were,  like  the  Roman  land-tax,  treated  legally  ai 
purchases  or  advances,  and  the  value  was  immediately  or 
afterwards  made  good  by  the  Roman  exchequer.  Never* 
theleas  these  requisitions  became,  if  not  in  the  theory  of 
stato-law,  at  any  rate  practically,  one  of  the  most  oppressive 
burdens  of  the  provincials ;  and  the  more  so,  that  the 
amount  of  compensation  was  ordinarily  settled  by  the  gov- 
ernment or  by  the  governor  after  a  one-sided  fashion.  We 
meet  indeed  with  several  legislative  restrictions  on  this  dan- 
gerous right  of  requisition  of  the  Roman  superior  magis- 
trates :  for  instance,  the  rule  already  mentioned,  that  in 
Spain  there  should  not  be  taken  from  the  country  people 
by  requisitions  for  grain  more  than  the  twentieth  shear^  and 
that  the  price  of  this  should  be  equitably  settled  (ii.  252) ; 
the  fixing  of  a  maximum  quantity  of  grain  to  be  demanded 
by  the  governor  for  the  wants  of  himself  and  his  retinue ; 
the  previous  adjustment  of  a  definite  and  high  rate  of  com- 
pensation for  the  grain  vhich  was  frequently  required,  at 
least  from  Sicily,  for  the  wants  of  the  capital.  But,  while 
by  such  rules  the  pressure  of  those  requisitions  on  the 
economy  of  the  Communities  and  of  individuals  in  the  prov- 
ince was  doubtless  mitigated  here  and  there,  it  was  by  no 
means  removed.  In  extraordinary  crises  this  pressure  un- 
avoidably increased  and  oflen  went  beyond  all  bounds,  for 
then  in  fact  the  requisitions  not  unfrequently  assumed  the 
form  of  a  punishment  imposed  or  that  of  voluntary  con- 
tributions enforced,  and  compensation  was  thus  wholly  with- 
held. Thus  Sulla  in  670-671  compelled  tho 
provincials  of  Asia  Minor,  who  certainly  had 
very  gravely  offended  against  Rome,  to  furnish  to  every 
oommon  soldier  quartered  among  them  forty-fold  pay  (per 
day  16  dmarii  =  11«.),  to  every  centurion  seventy-five-fold 
pay,  in  addition  to  clothing  and  meals  along  with  the  right 
to  invite  guests  at  pleasure ;  thus  the  same  Sulla  soon  atler* 
wards  imposed  a  general  contribution  on  the  client  and  sub 
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jeet  coramiuitios  (p.  447),  in  which  case  nothing,  of  ooune^ 
iras  said  of  repayment. 

Further  the  local  public  burdens  are  not  to  be  left  oul 
1,00^  of  view.    Thej  must  have  been,  coroparativelyi 

**'^^*^  very  considerable ;  *  for  the  costs  of  ad  minis 

tration,  the  keeping  of  the  public  buildings  in  repair,  and 
generally  all  civil  expenses  were  borne  by  the  local  budget 
and  the  Roman  government  simply  undertook  to  defray  the 
military  expenses  from  their  coficrs.  But  even  of  this  mili« 
tary  budget  considerable  items  were  devolved  on  the  con)- 
munities — such  as  the  expense  of  making  and  maintaining 
the  non-Italian  military  roads,  the  costs  of  the  fleets  in  the 
non-Italian  seas,  nay  even  in  great  part  the  outlay  for  the 
army,  inasmuch  as  the  forces  of  the  client^tates  as  well  as 
those  of  the  subjects  were  regularly  liable  to  serve  at  the 
expense  of  their  communities  within  their  province,  and 
began  to  be  employed  with  increasing  frequency  even  be- 
yond it — ^Thracians  in  Africa,  Africans  in  Italy,  and  so  on — 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Romans  (p.  243).  If  the  provinces 
only  and  not  Italy  paid  direct  taxes  to  the  government,  this 
was  equitable  in  a  financial,  if  not  in  a  political,  aspect  so 
long  as  Italy  alone  bore  the  burdens  and  expense  of  tha- 
military  system  ;  but  fix)m  the  time  that  this  system  waa 
abandoned,  the  provincials  were,  in  a  financial  point  of  view, 
decidedly  overburdened. 

Lastly  we  must  not  forget  the  great  chapter  of  injustice 
by  which  in  manifold  ways  the  Roman  magis- 
trates  and  farmers  of  the  revenue  augmented 
the  burden  of  taxation  on  the  provinces.  Although  everj 
present  which  the  govenior  took  might  be  treated  legally  aa 
an  exaction,  and  -even  his  right  of  purchase  might  be  i-e- 
•tri('ted  by  law,  yet  the  exercisi  of  his  public  functions 
offered  to  him,  if  he  was  disposed  to  do  wrong,  ample  proi 

•  For  example,  io  Judaea  the  town  of  Joppa  paid  26,076  modii  of 
corn,  the  other  Jews  the  tenth  sheaf  to  the  native  princes;  to  whiob 
fell  to  be  added  the  temple-tribute  and  the  payment  to  Sidon  destined 
for  the  Romans.  In  Sicily  too,  in  addition  to  the  Roman  tmth,  a  veiy 
t«oaiderable  local  tajciition  was  raised  from  prpp^tj. 
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texto  ft>r  doing  so.  The  quartering  of  the  tioops ;  the  free 
lodging  of*  the  magistrates  and  of  the  host  (i(  adjutants  of 
senatorial  or  equestrian  rank,  of  clerks,  lictors,  heralds, 
physiciansy  and  priests ;  tiie  right  which  the  messengers  of 
the  state  had  to  be  forwarded  free  of  cost ;  the  approval  of, 
and  providing  transport  for,  the  supplies  payable  in  kind ; 
above  all  the  forced  sales  and  the  requisitions — gave  all 
magistrates  opportunity  to  bring  home  princely  fortunes 
from  the  provinces.  And  the  plundering  became  daily 
more  general,  the  more  that  the  control  of  the  government 
appeared  to  be  worthless  and  that  of  the  capitalist-courts  to 
be  in  reality  dangerous  to. the  upright  magistrate  alone. 
The  institution  of  a  standing  commission  regarding  the  ex- 
actions of  magistrates  in  the  provinces,  occasioned  by  the 
frequency  of  complaints  as  to  such  cases,  in  605 
(p.  94),  and  the  laws  as  to  extortion  following 
each  other  so  rapidly  and  constantly  augmenting  its  penal- 
ties, show  the  daily  increasing  height  of  the  evil,  as  the 
Niloraeter  shows  the  rise  of  the  flood. 

Under  all  these  circumstances  even  a  taxation  moderate 
in  theory  might  become  extremely  oppressive  in  its  actual 
operation ;  and  that  it  was  so  is  beyond  doubt,  although  the 
financial  oppression,  which  the  Italian  merchants  and  bank- 
ers exercised  over  the  provinces,  was  probably  felt  as  a  far 
heavier  burden  than  the  taxation  with  all  the  abuses  that 
attached  to  it. 

All  things  considered,  the  income  which  Rome  drew 
from  the  provinces  was  not  properly  a  taxation 
•SmS  of  the  subjects  in  the  sense  which  we  now  attach 
^^  to  that  expression,  but  rather  in  the  main  a  reve- 

nue that  may  be  compared  with  the  Attic  tributes,  by 
means  of  which  the  leading  state  defiiiyed  the  expense  of 
the  military  system  which  it  maintained.  This  explains  the 
angularly  small  amount  of  the  gross  as  well  as  of  the  net 
proceeds.  There  exists  a  statement,  according  to  which  the 
income  of  Rome,  exclusive,  it  may  be  presumed,  of  the 
Italian  revenues  and  of  the  grain  delivered  in  kind  to  Italy 
li.  by  the  decutnani^  up  to  691  amounted  to  not 
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more  than  200  millions  of  seeteroes  (£2,000,000) ;  that  ifl| 
but  two4hird8  of  the  mim  which  •  the  king  of  Egypt  drew 
from  hia  country  annually.  The  proportion  can  only 
strange  at  the  first  glance.  The  Ptolemies  turned  to 
eount  the  valley  of  the  Nile  as  great  plantation-owners,  and 
drew  immense  sums  from  their  monopoly  of  the  commer* 
cial  intercourse  with  the  East;  the  Roman  treasury  was 
not  much  more  than  the  joint  military  diest  of  the  oom- 
in  unities  united  under  Rome's  protection.  The  net  produce 
was  probably  still  less  in  proportion.  The  only  provinces 
yielding  a  considerable  surplus  were  perhaps  Sicily,  where 
the  Carthaginian  system  of  taxation  prevailed,  and  more 
especially  Asia  from  the  time  that  Gaius  Gracchus,  in  order 
to  provide  for  his  largesses  of  com,  had  carried  out  the  con- 
fiscation of  the  soil  and  a  general  domanial  taxation  there. 
According  to  manifold  testimonies  the  finances  of  the  Ro- 
man state  were  essentially  dependent  on  the  revenues  of 
Asia.  The  assertion  sounds  quite  credible  that  the  other 
provinces  on  an  average  cost  nearly  as  much  as  they 
brought  in ;  in  fact  those  which  required  a  considerable  gar- 
rison, such  as  the  two  Spains,  Transalpine  Gaul,  and  Mace- 
donia, probably  oflen  cost  more  than  they  yielded.  On  the 
whole  certainly  the  Roman  treasury  in  ordinary  times  pos- 
sessed a  surplus,  which  enabled  them  amply  to  defray  the 
expense  of  the  buildings  of  the  state  and  city,  and  to  ao* 
cumulate  a  reserve-fund  ;  but  even  the  figures  appearing  for 
these  objects,  when  compared  with  the  wide  domain  of  the 
Roman  rule,  attest  the  small  amount  of  the  net  proceeds  of 
the  Roman  taxes.  In  a  certain  sense  therefore  the  old  prin* 
ciple  equally  honourable  and  judicious — that  the  political 
hegemony  should  not  be  treated  as  a  privilege  yielding 
profit — still  governed  Rome's  financial  administration  of 
the  provinces  as  it  hod  governed  that  of  Italy.  What  the 
Roman  community  levied  from  its  transmarine  subjects 
was,  as  a  rule,  re-expended  for  the  military  security  of  the 
transmarine  possessions ;  and  if  these  Roman  imposts  fell 
more  heavily  on  those  who  paid  them  than  the  earlier  taxs 
tion.  in  so  fa?  as  they  were  in  great  part  expended  abroad 
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Ihe  substitution,  on  the  other  hand,  of  a  single  ruler  ano 
a  centralized  military  administration  for  the  many  petty 
rulers  and  armies  involved  a  very  considerable  financial 
saving.     It  is  tme,  however,  that  this  principle  of  a  better 
and  earlier  age  came  from  the  very  first  to  be  infringed  and 
voutilated  by  the  numerous  exceptions  which  were  allowed 
to  prevail.    The  ground-tenth  levied  by  Hiero  and  Car 
thage  in  Sicily  went  far  beyond  the  amount  of  an  annual 
^ar-contribution.     With  justice  moreover  Scipio  Aemili- 
mnDS  says  in  Cicero,  that  it  was  unbecoming  for  the  Roman 
burgess-body  to  be  at  the  same  time  the  ruler  and  the  tax- 
gatherer  of  the  nations.     The  appropriation  of  the  customs* 
dues  was  not  compatible  with  the  principle  of  disinterested 
h^^mony,  and  the  high  rates  of  the  customs  as  well  as  the 
Tezatious  mode  of  levying  them  were  not  fitted  to  allay  the 
aense  of  the  injustice  thereby  inflicted.     Even  as  early  prob- 
ably as  this  period  the  name  of  publican  became  synony- 
mous among  the  Eastern  peoples  with  that  of  rogue  and 
robber :  no  burden  contributed  so  much  as  this  to  make  the 
Roman  name  offensive  and  odious  especially  in  the  East 
Bot  when  Gains  Gracchus  and  those  who  called  themselves 
tile  **  popular  party  ^  in  Rome  came  to  the  helm,  political 
■overeignty  wa**  declared  in  plain  terms  to  be  a  right  which 
«ititled  every  otte  who  shared  in  it  to  a  number  of  bushels 
of  com,  the  hegemony  was  converted  into  a  direct  owner- 
ship of  the  soil,  and  the  most  complete  system  of  making 
the  most  of  that  ownership  was  not  only  introduced  but 
with  shameless  candour  legally  justified  and  proclaimed* 
It  was  certainly  not  a  mere  accident,  that  the  hardest  lot  in 
tills  respect  fell  precisely  to  the  two  least  warlike  provinces^ 
Bicily  and  Asia. 

An  approximate  measure  of  the  condition  of  Roman 
_  finance  at  this  period  is  furnished,  in  the  absence 

AdpaWo  of  definite  statements,- first  of  all  by  the  public 
**■  buildings.  In  the  earlier  portion  of  this  epoch 
tiiese  were  prosecuted  on  the  greatest  scale,  and  the  con- 
struction of  roads  in  particular  had  at  r.o  time  been  so  ener- 
getically pursued.     In  Italy   '^  flrreat  southern  highway  of 
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probably  earlier  origin,  which  as  a  proloDgatkm  of  Um 
Appian  road  ran  from  Rome  by  way  of  Capua,  Beiieve» 
turn,  and  Venusia  to  the  ports  of  Tarentum  and  Bnmdiaiuni. 
had  attached  to  it  a  branch-road  from  Capua  to  the  Sidliaa 
atraits,  a  work  of  Pobliua  Popilliua,  oonsul  in 
622.  On  the  east  coast,  where  hitherto  only  the 
section  from  Fanum  to  Ariminum  had  been  constructed  as 
part  of  the  Flaminian  highway  (ii.  102),  the  coast  road  was 
prolonged  southward  as  fiir  as  Brundisium,  northward  by 
way  of  Hatria  on  the  Po  as  &r  as  Aquileia,  and  the  porUon 
at  least  from  Ariminnm  to  Hatria  was  formed  by  the  Po* 
pillius  just  mentioned  in  the  same  year.  The  two  great 
Etruscan  highways— -the  coast  o£  Aurelian  road  from  Rome 
_  to  Pisa  and  Luna,  which  was  in  course  of  formic 

123. 

tion  in  631,  and  the  Cassian  road  leading  bj* 

way  of  Sutrium  and  Clusium  to  Arretium  and  Florentia, 

which  seems  not  to  have  been  constructed  before 
J** 

583 — were  probably  first  recognized  at  this  time 

as  Roman  public  highways.    About  Rome  itself  new  projects 

were  not  required  ;  but  the  Mulvian  bridge  (Ponte  Molle), 

by  which  the  Fluminian  road  crossed  the  Tiber 

108,  "^ 

not  fur  from  Rome,  was  in  645  reconstructed  of 
stone.  Lastly  in  Northern  Italy,  which  hitherto  had  pos- 
sessed no  other  artificial  road  than  the  Flaminio-Aemilian 
terminating  at  Piacentia,  the  great  Postumian 
road  was  constructed  in  606,  which  led  from 
Genua  by  way  of  Dertona,  where  probably  a  colony  was 
founded  at  the  same  time,  Placentia,  where  it  joined  the 
Flaminio-Aemilian  road,  Cremona  and  Verona  to  Aquileia. 
and  thus  connected  the  Tyrrhenian  and  Adriatic  seas;  to 

which  was  added  the  communication  established 
ios» 

in  645  by  Marcus  Aemilius  Scaurus  between 

Luna  and  Genua,  which  connected  the  Postumian  road  di- 
rectly with  Rome.  Gains  Gracchus  exerted  himself  in 
another  way  for  the  improvement  of  the  Italian  roads.  He 
secured  the  due  repair  of  the  great  rural  roads  by  assign' 
ing,  on  occasion  of  his  distribution  of  lands,  pieces  of 
'ound  alongside  of  the  roads^  to  which  was  attached  tbf 
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oUigaiion  of  keeping  them  in  repair  as  an  lieritable  bur- 
den. To  him,  moreover,  or  at  any  rate  to  the  allotment 
commission,  the  custom  of  erecting  milestones  appears  to 
be  traceable,  as  well  as  that  of  marking  the  limita  of  fieldi 
by  regular  boundary-stones.  Lastly  he  provided  for  good 
tnae  indnalsa^  with  the  view  of  thereby  promoting  agrieol' 
ture.  But  of  still  greater  moment  was  the  construction  of 
he  imperial  highways  in  the  provinces,  which  beyond  doubt 
began  in  this  epoch.  The  Domitian  highway  after  long 
preparations  (ii.  236)  furnished  a  secure  land«route  from 
Italy  to  Spain,  and  was  closely  connected  with  the  founding 
of  Aquae  Seitiae  and  Narbo  (p.  208) ;  the  Gabinian  (p. 
216)  and  the  Egnatian  (p.  60)  led  from  the  principal  places 
on  the  east  coast  of  the  Adriatic  sea— the  former  from 
Salona,  the  latter  from  Apollonia  and  Dyrrhachium — into 
the  interior.  Of  the  origin  of  these  works  no  mention  is 
to  be  found  in  the  fragmentary  tradition  of  this  epoch,  but 
they  were  nevertheless  undoubtedly  connected  with  the 
Gallic^  Dalmatian,  and  Macedonian  wars  of  this  age,  and 
came  to  be  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the  centralization 
of  the  state  and  the  civilizing  of  the  subjugated  barbarian 


In  Italy  at  least  great  works  of  drainage  were  prosecuted 

as  well  as  the  formation  of  roads.    In  594  the 

drying  of  the  Pomptine  marshes — a  vital  matter 

for  Central  Italy — ^was  set  about  with  great  energy  and  at 

least  temporary  success ;  in  645  the  draining  of 

the  low-lying  lands  between  Parma  and  Plaoenr 

da  was  effected  in  connection  with  the  construction  of  the 

north  Italian  highway.     Moreover,  the  government  did 

much  for  the  Roman  aqueducts,  as  indispensable  for  the 

health  and  comfort  of  the  capital  as  they  were  costly.    Not 

only  were  the  two  that  had  been  in  existence  since  the  yean 

n^    f^     442  and  492 — the  Appian  and  the  Anio  aque- 

^^         ducts — thoroughly  repaired  in  610,  but  two  new 

imea  were  formed;  the  Marcian  in  610,  which  remained 

afterwards  unsurpassed  for  the  excellence  and  abundance  of 

Ihe  water,  apd  the  Cal^da  aa  it  was  called,  nineteen  yean 
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later.  The  )Kr«rer  of  the  Roman  exdieqner  to  exeoute  groat 
operations  by  means  of  payments  in  pure  oash  withoMi 
■utlcing  use  of  the  system  of  credit,  is  very  dearly  shown 
by  the  way  in  which  the  Marcian  aqueduct  was  oreateds 
the  sum  required  for  it  of  180,000,000  sesterces  (in  goM 
nearly  £2,000,000)  was  raised  and  applied  within  thrso 
years.  This  leads  us  to  infer  a  very  considerable  reserve 
in  the  treasury :  in  fact  at  the  very  beginning  of  this  period 
It  amounted  to  almost  £800,000  (ii.  890,  468),  and  wm 
doubtless  constantly  on  the  increase. 

All  these  Acts  taken  together  certainly  lead  to  the  ii^ 
ference  that  the  position  of  the  Roman  finances  at  this  epoch 
was  on  the  whole  favourable.  Only  we  may  not  in  a  finan- 
cial point  of  view  overlook  the  fact  that,  while  the  govern* 
ment  during  the  two  earlier  thirds  of  this  period  executed 
splendid  and  magnificent  buildings,  it  neglected  to  make 
other  outlays  at  least  as  necessary.  We  have  already  indi- 
cated how  unsatis&ctory  were  its  military  arrangements ; 
the  frontier  countries  and  even  the  valley  of  the  Po  (pu 
212)  were  pillaged  by  barbarians,  and  Imnds  of  robbm 
made  havoc  in  the  interior  even  of  Asia  Minor,  Sicily,  and 
Italy.  The  fleet  was  totally  neglected ;  there  was  hardly 
any  longer  a  Roman  vessel  of  war ;  and  the  vessels,  which 
the  subject  cities  were  required  to  buUd  and  maintain,  were 
not  sufficient,  so  that  Rome  was  not  only  absolutely  unable 
to  carry  on  a  naval  war,  but  was  not  even  in  a  position  to 
slieck  the  trade  of  piracy.  In  Rome  itself  a  number  of  the 
most  necessary  improvements  were  left  untouched,  and  the 
river-b wildings  in  particular  were  singularly  neglected.  Thit 
capital  still  possessed  no  other  bridge  over  the  l^ber  thar 
the  primitive  wooden  gangway,  which  led  over  the  liber 
island  to  the  Janiculum  ;  the  Tiber  was  still  allowed  to  lay 
the  streets  every  ycdr  under  water,  and  to  demolish  houses 
and  in  fact  no^  unfrequently  whole  districts,  without  any* 
thing  being  done  to  strengthen  the  banks ;  mighty  as  was 
Um  growth  of  transmarine  trade,  the  roadstead  of  Ostii^-* 
a)  eady  by  nature  bad — was  allowed  to  become  more  and 
F  >re  sanded  up.     A  government,  which  under  the  mosl 
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&vourable  di cumstanoes  and  in  ah  epoc^h  of  forty  years  of 
peace  abroad  and  at  home  neglecte^^  such  duties,  might 
eauily  allow  taxes  to  fall  into  abeyance  and  yet  obtain  an 
annual  surplus  of  income  over  expenditure  s'jd  a  conaidei^ 
able  reserve;  but  such  a  financial  administration  by  lui 
means  deserves  commendation  for  its  mere  semblance  ol 
brilliant  results,  but  rather  merits  the  same  censure — ^in  re» 
■pect  of  laxity,  want  of  unity  in  management,  mistaken 
flattery  of  the  people — as  fiiUs  to  be  brought  in  every  other 
sphere  of  political  life  against  the  senatorial  government  of 
thisepodi. 

The  financial  condition  of  Rome  of  course  assumed  a 
fiu*  worse  aspect,  when  the  storms  of  revolution 
litiMTCifD-     set  in.    The  new  and,  even  in  a  mere  financial 
point  of  view,  extremely  oppressive  burden  im« 
posed  upon  the  state  by  the  obligation  under  whidi  6aiu& 
Gracchus  placed  it  to  fiirnish  com  at  nominal  rates  to  the 
bui||;esses  of  the  capital,  was  certainly  counterbalanced  at 
first  by  the  newly-opened  sources  of  income  in  the  province 
of  Asia.    Nevertheless  the  public  buildings  seem  from  that 
time  to  have  almost  come  to  a  stand-still.     While  the  pub- 
lic works  which  can  be  shown  to  have  been  constructed  from 
the  battle  of  Pydna  down  to  the  time  of  Gaius  Gracchus 
were  numerous,  from  the  period  after  632  there 
is  scarcely  mention  of  any  other  than  the  pro- 
jects of  bridges,  roads,  and  drainage  which  Marcus  Aemi- 
lius  Scaurus  organized  as  censor  in  645.     It  must 
remain  a  moot  point  whether  this  was  the  effect 
of  the  largesses  of  grain  or,  as  is  perhaps  more  probablci 
the  consequence  of  the  system  of  increased  savings,  such  as 
befitted  a  government  which  became  daily  more  and  more 
ft  rigid  oligarchy,  and  such  as  is  indicated  by  the  statement 
that  the  Roman  reserve  reached  its  highest  point 
in  663.     The  terrible  storm  of  insurrection  and 
revolution,  in  combination  with  the  five  years'  deficit  of  the 
revenues  of  Asia  Minor,  was  the  first  serious  trial  to  which 
the  Roman  finances  were  subjected  afler  the  Hannibalic 
war :  they  failed  to  sustain  it.     Nothing  perhaps  so  dearly 
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marks  tVie  diflferenoe  of  the  times  as  the  drcmnstaoce  that 
in  the  Hannibalio  war  it  was  not  till  the  tenth  year  of  thf 
struggle,  when  the  burgesses  were  almost  sinking  undcc 
taxation,  that  the  reserve  was  touched  (ii«  307) ;  whersM 
the  Social  war  was  from  the  first  supported  hj  the  balmofi 
in  hand,  and  when  this  was  expended  after  two  oampaigas 
to  the  last  penny,  they  preferred  to  sell  by  auction  the  pob* 
lie  sites  in  the  capital  (p.  308)  and  to  seise  the  treasures  of 
the  temples  (p.  403)  rather  than  levy  a  tax  on  the  biirw 
gesses.  The  storm  however,  severe  as  it  was,  passed  over; 
Sulla,  at  the  expense  doubtless  of  enormous  economio  sacri- 
fices imposed  on  the  subjects  and  Italian  revolutionists  ia 
particular,  restored  order  to  the  finances  and,  by  abolishing 
the  largesses  of  corn  and  retaining  although  in  a  reduoed 
form  the  Asiatic  revenues,  secured  for  the  commonwealth  a 
satisfitctory  economic  condition,  at  least  in  the  sense  of  the 
ordinary  expenditure  remaining  far  below  the  ordinary 
income. 

In  the  private  economics  of  this  period  hardly  any  new 
PriTmte  feature  emerges;  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 

•ooDomioi.  Uiges  formerly  set  forth  as  incident  to  the  social 
circumstances  of  Italy  (ii.  430-464)  were  not  altered,  but 

merely  farther  and  more  distinctly  developed. 

In  agriculture  we  have  already  seen  that  the 
growing  power  of  Roman  capital  was  gradually  absorbing 
the  intermediate  and  small  landed  estates  in  Italy  as  well 
as  in  the  provinces,  as  the  sun  absorbs  the  drops  of  rain. 
The  government  not  only  looked  on  without  preventing, 
but  even  promoted  this  injurious  division  of  the  soil  by 
particular  measures,  especially  by  prohibiting  the  produo 
tion  of  wine  and  oil  beyond  the  Alps  with  a  view  to  fiivoui 
the  great  Italian  landlords  and  merchants.*  It  is  true  that 
Doth  the  opposition  and  the  section  of  the  conservatives 

*  P.  S07.  With  this  may  be  connected  the  remark  of  the  Romms 
•griculturiflt,  Sascrna,  who  lived  after  Cato  and  before  Varro  (op.  Coluia 
i.  1,  B),  that  the  culture  of  the  vine  and  olire  wag  constantly  moving  fitfw 
ther  to  the  north.  The  decree  of  the  senate  as  to  the  translation  of  tb« 
Ireatise  of  Mago  (p.  106)  belongs  also  to  this  class  of  measarsa. 
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that  entered  into  ideas  of  reform  worked  energetically  te 
counteract  the  evil ;  the  two  Gracchi,  by  carrying  out  the 
distribation  of  almost  the  whole  domain  land,  gave  to  the 
state  80,000  new  Italian  farmers ;  Sulla,  by  settling  120,000 
oclonists  in  Italy,  filled  up  at  least  in  part  the  gaps  which 
the  revolution  and  he  himself  had  made  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Italian  yeomen.  But,  when  a  vessel  is  emptying  itself  bj 
ooosfeuit  efflux,  the  evil  is  to  be  remedied  not  by  pouring 
in  even  ooBsiderable  quantities,  but  only  by  the  establish 
ment  of  a  constant  influx — a  remedy  which  was  on  various 
occasions  attempted,  but  was  not  successful.  In  the  prov* 
luces,  not  even  the  smallest  effort  was  made  to  save  the 
fiurmer  dass  there  from  being  bought  out  by  the  Roman 
speculators;  the  provincials,  forsooth,  were  merely  men, 
and  belonged  to  no  party.  The  consequence  was,  that  even 
the  rents  of  the  soil  beyond  Italy  flowed  more  and  more  to 
Rome.  Moreover  the  plantation-system,  which  about  the 
middle  of  this  epoch  had  already  gained  the  ascendant  even 
In  particular  distriets  of  Italy,  such  as  Etruria,  had,  through 
the  oo<operation  of  an  energetic  and  methodical  manage* 
ment  and  abundant  pecuniary  resources,  attained  to  a  state 
of  high  prosperity  after  its  kind.  The  production  of  Italian 
wine  in  particular,  which  was  artificially  promcted  partly 
by  the  opening  of  forced  markets  in  a  portion  of  the  prov- 
inces^ partly  by  the  prohibition  of  foreign  wines  in  Italy  as 
expressed  for  instance  in  the  sumptuary  law  o' 
698,  attained  very  considerable  results:  the 
Aminean  and  Falemian  wine  began  to  be  named  by  the 
side  of  the  Thasian  and  Chian,  and  the  *^  Opi- 
mian  wine "  of  688,  the  mo«t  famous  Roman 
vintage,  was  long  remembered  after  the  last  jar  was  e» 

Of  trades  and  manufactures  there  is  nothing  to  be  saidi 

except  that  the  Italian  nation  in  this  respect  per* 

severed  in  an  inactivity  bordering  on  barbarism. 

They  destroyed  the  Corinthian  &ctories,  the  depositories  of 

to  many  valuable  industrial  traditions — ^not  however  thst 

they  might  establish  similar  factories  for  themselves,  but 
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that  they  might  buy  up  at  extrayagant  prioes  audi  Corintb 
km  vases  of  earthenware  or  copper  acd  similar  ^  antiquo 
works  ^  as  were  preserved  in  Greek  houses.  Hie  trades 
that  were  still  somewhat  prosperous,  such  as  diose  oon* 
nected  with  building,  were  producdve  of  hardly  sny  benetil 
for  the  commonwealth,  beoanse  here  too  the  system  of  enoi* 
ploying  slaves  interposed  in  every  more  considerable  m)dei^ 
taking:  in  the  construction  of  the  Mardan  aqueduofc,  for 
instance,  the  government  concluded  contracts  for  building 
and  materials  simultaneously  with  S,000  master-tradesmen, 
each  of  whom  then  performed  Uie  work  contracted  for  with 
his  band  of  slaves. 

The  most  brilliant,  or  rather  the  only  brilliant,  side  of 

Roman  private  economics  was  money«dealing 

hSsfSiooa^    and  commerce,    first  of  all  stood  the  leasing 


of  the  domains  and  of  the  taxes,  through  whidi 
a  large,  perhaps  the  larger,  part  of  the  income  of  the  Roi 
man  state  flowed  into  the  pocket  of  the  Roman  capitalists^ 
The  money-dealings,  moreover,  throughout  the  range  of 
the  Roman  state  were  monopolised  by  the  Romans ;  every 
penny  circulated  in  Gaul,  it  is  said  in  a  writing  issued  soon 
after  the  end  of  this  period,  passes  through  the  books  of 
the  Roman  merchants,  and  so  it  was  doubtless  everywhere. 
The  co-operation  of  a  rude  economic  condition  and  of  the 
unscrupulous  employment  of  Rome's  political  ascendancy 
for  the  benefit  of  the  private  interests  of  every  wealthy 
Roman  rendered  a  usurious  system  of  interest  universal, 
as  is  shown  for  example  by  the  treatment  of  the  war-tax 
•  imposed  by  Sulla  on  the  province  of  Asia  in 

670,  which  the  Roman  capitalists  advanced ;  it 
swelled  with  paid  and  unpaid  interest  within  fourteen  years 
to  sixfold  its  original  amount.  The  communities  had  to 
sell  their  public  buildings,  their  works  of  art  and  jewels^ 
parents  had  to  sell  their  grown-up  children,  in  order  to 
meet  the  claims  of  the  Roman  creditor:  it  was  no  rare 
occurrence  for  the  debtor  to  be  not  merely  subjected  to 
moral  torture,  but  directly  placed  upon  the  rack.  To  these 
sources  of  gain  fell  to  be  added  the  wholesale  traffic    Thf 
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exports  aud  imports  of  Italy  were  very  considerable.  Ths 
hrmet  consisted  chiefly  of  wine  and  oil,  with  which  Italj 
and  Greece  almost  exclusively — for  the  production  of  wine 
in  the  Massiliot  and  Turdetanian  territories  can  at  that  time 
have  been  but  small — supplied  the  whole  region  of  the 
Mediterranean ;  Italian  wine  was  sent  in  considerable  quan- 
tities to  the  Balearic  islands  and  Celtiberia,  to  Africa,  which 
was  merely  a  com  and  pasture  country,  to  Narbo  and  the 
interior  of  Graul.  Still  more  considerable  was  the  impor- 
tation to  Italy,  where  at  that  time  all  luxury  was  concen* 
tratedy  and  whither  most  articles  of  luxury  for  food,  drink, 
or  dothing,  omam^its,  books,  household  furniture,  works 
of  art  were  imported  by  sea.  The  trafiic  in  slaves,  above 
all,  received  tiurough  the  ever-increasing  demand  of  the  Ro- 
man merchants  an  impetus  to  which  no  parallel  had  been 
known  in  the  region  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  which  was 
very  closely  connected  with  the  flourishing  of  piracy.  All 
lands  and  all  nations  were  laid  under  contribution  for  slaves, 
but  the  places  where  they  were  chiefly  captured  were  Syria 
and  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor  (p.  101). 

In  Italy  the  transmarine  imports  were  chiefly  concen* 

Q,^  Pute-  t™^  i"  t^®  *^^  gi*©*^  emporia  on  the  Tyrrhene 
'^  sea,  Ostia  and  Puteoli.     The  grain  destined  for 

the  capital  was  brought  to  Ostia,  which  was  far  from  having 
a  good  roadstead,  but  which  as  the  nearest  port  to  Rome 
was  the  most  appropriate  mart  for  less  valuable  wares; 
whereas  the  traffic  in  luxuries  with  the  East  was  directed 
mainly  to  Puteoli,  which  recommended  itself  by  its  good 
liarbour  for  ships  with  valuable  cargoes,  and  presented  in 
ito  immediate  neighbourhood  a  market  little  inferior  to 
tliat  of  the  capital — the  district  of  Baiae,  which  came  to 
be  more  and  more  filled  with  villas.  For  a  long  time  this 
latter  traflic  was  conducted  through  Corinth  and  after  its 
iestmction  through  Delos,  and  in  this  sense  accordingly 
Puteoli  is  called  by  Lucilius  the  Italian  ''  Little  Delos ;  ^ 
but  after  the  catastrophe  which  befel  Delos  in  the  Mithrar 
datic  war  (p.  358),  and  from  which  it  never  recovered,  the 
Pvteolana  entered  into  direct  commercial  connectkins  vilk 
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SjTiA  and  Alexandria,  and  their  city  became  more  and  more 
decidedly  the  first  seat  of  transmarine  commerce  in  Italy* 
But  it  was  not  merely  the  gain  which  was  made  by  th« 
Italian  exports  and  imports,  that  fell  mainly  to  the  Italians ; 
at  Narbo  they  competed  in  the  Celtic  trade  with  the  Maa- 
siliots,  and  in  general  it  admits  of  no  doubt  that  the  Bomaa 
merchants  to  be  met  with  everywhere,  floating  or  aettledi 
look  to  themselves  the  best  share  of  all  speculations. 

Putting  together  these  phenomena,  we  recognize  as  the 
Ukpitaiisfc        most  prominent  feature  in  the  private  economy 
^^i^'^^y*       of  this  epoch  the  financial  oligarchy  of  Roman 
capitalbts  standing  alongside  o^  and  on  a  par  with,  tiis 
political  oligarchy.     In  their  hands  were  united  the  rents 
of  the  soil  of  almost  all  Italy  and  of  the  best  portions  of 
the  provincial  territory,  the  proceeds  at  usury  of  the  capi- 
tal monopolized  by  them,  the  commercial  gain  from  the 
whole  empire,  and  lastly,  a  very  considerable  part  of  the 
Roman  state-revenue  in  the  form  of  profits  accruing  from 
the  lease  of  that  revenue.    The  daily  increasing  accumula- 
tion of  capital  is  evident  in  the  rise  of  the  average  rate  of 
wealth  :  3,000,000  sesterces  (£30,000)  was  now  a  moderate 
senatorial,  2,000,000  (£20,000)  was  a  decent  equestrian  for- 
tune ;  the  property  of  the  wealthiest  man  of  the  Gracchan 
age,  Publius  Crassus  consul  in  623,  was  esti- 
mated at   100,000,000  sesterces   (£1,000,000). 
It  is  no  wonder  that  this  capitalist  order  exercised  a  pre- 
ponderant influence  on  external  policy  ;  that  it  destroyed 
out  of  commercial  rivalry  Carthage  and  Corinth  (p.  37, 
70)  as  the  Etruscans  had  formerly  destroyed  Alalia  and 
the  Syracusans  Caere ;  that  it  in  spite  of  the  senate  uphold 
the  colony  of  Narbo  (p.  208).    It  is  likewise  no  wonder^ 
that  this  capitalist  oligarchy  engaged  in  earnest  and  of^eo 
victorious  competition  with  the  oligarchy  of  the  nobles  in 
iutei-nal  politics.     But  it  is  also  no  wonder,  that  ruined 
men  of  wealth  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  bands  of 
revolted  slaves  (p.  172),  and  rudely  reminded  the  public 
that  the  transition  is  easy  from  the  haunts  of  fashionable 
debauchery  to  the  robber's  cave.    It  is  no  wonder^  that 
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that  fiiiaiioial  tower  of  Babel,  with  its  foundation  not  pui*elj 
economio  but  borrowed  from  the  pol'tical  asoendanoy  of 
Rome,  tottered  at  every  serious  political  crisis  nearly  m 
the  same  way  as  our  very  similar  iabrio  of  a  paper  ca^ 
renoy.  The  great  financial  crisis,  which  in  consequence  of 
the  Italo-Asiatic  commotions  of  664  et  seq,  set 
in  upon  the  Roman  capitalist-class,  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  the  state  and  of  private  persons,  the  general  de- 
preciation of  landed  property  and  of  joint  stock  shares,  can 
no  longer  be  traced  out  in  detail ;  but  their  general  nature 
and  tbeir  importance  are  placed  beyond  doubt  by  their 
results — ^the  murder  of  the  praetor  by  a  band  of  creditors 
(p.  313),  the  attempt  to  eject  from  the  senate  all  the  sena- 
tors not  free  of  debt  (p.  313),  the  renewal  of  the  maximum 
of  interest  by  Sulla  (p.  323),  the  annulling  of  75  per  cent, 
of  all  debts  by  the  revolutionary  party  (p.  392). 

The  consequence  of  tliis  system  was  naturally  general 
1(1,^^  impoverishment  and  depopulation  in  the  prov- 
Uke  natkna.  inces,  whereas  the  parasitic  population  of  migra- 
tory or  temporarily  settled  Italians  was  everywhere  on  the 
iteiiaas  increase.  In  Asia  Minor  80,000  men  of  Italian 
•^*9a±  origin  are  said  to  have  perished  in  one  day  (p. 

355).  How  numerous  they  were  in  Delos,  is  evident  from 
the  tombstones  still  extant  on  the  island  and  from  the  state- 
ment that  20,000  foreigners,  mostly  Italian  merchants,  were 
put  to  death  there  by  command  of  Mithradates  (p.  358). 
In  Africa  the  Italians  were  so  many,  that  evei}  the  Numi- 
dian  town  of  Cirta  was  chiefly  defended  by  them  against 
JTugurtha  (p.  180).  Gaul  too,  it  is  said,  was  filled  with 
Roman  merchants;  in  the  case  of  Spain  alone — perhaps 
not  accidentally — no  statements  of  this  sort  are  found*  In 
Italy  itself  on  the  other  hand  the  condition  of  the  free 
population  at  tiiis  epoch  had  on  the  whole  beyond  doubt 
retrograded.  To  this  result  certainly  the  civil  wars  essen* 
tially  contributed,  which  according  to  statements  of  a  gene* 
ral  Vmd  and  but  little  reliable,  are  alleged  to  hai;<3  swept 
away  from  100,000  to  150,000  of  the  Roman  bui^sses 
and  300,000  of  the  I'^aliati  population  generally;  but  still 
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worse  was  the  effect  of  the  eooDomie  ruin  oi  the  middk 
elass  and  of  the  boundless  extent  of  the  mercantile  emigra* 
tion  which  induced  a  great  portion  of  the  Italian  youth  to 
spend  their  most  vigorous  years  abroad. 

A  compensation  of  very  dubious  value  was  afforded  bj 
f^f^i^otfg^  the  free  parasitic  Hellenico-Oriental  populatioDi 
mMjT  which  sojourned  in  the  capital  as  diplomatic 
agents  for  kings  or  communities,  as  physicians^  sdioolmas- 
ters,  priests,  servants,  parasites,  and  in  the  myriad  employ- 
ments of  sharpers  and  swindlers,  6^  as  traders  and  mari- 
ners frequented  especially  Ostia,  Puteoli,  and  Brundisium. 
Still  more  hazardous  was  the  disproportionate  increase  of 
the  multitude  of  slaves  in  the  peninsula.  The 
xtiOiAa  Italian  burgesses  by  the  census  of  684  num- 


bered 910,000  men  capable  of  bearing  arms,  to 
which  number,  in  order  to  obtain  the  amount  of  the  fines 
population  in  the  peninsula,  those  accidentally  passed  over 
in  the  census,  the  Latins  in  the  district  between  the  Alps 
and  the  Po,  and  the  foreigners  domiciled  in  Italy,  have  to 
be  added,  while  the  Roman  burgesses  domiciled  abroad  are 
U*  be  deducted.  It  will  therefore  be  scarcely  possible  to 
';8timate  the  free  population  of  the  peninsula  at  more  than 
from  six  to  seven  millions.  If  its  whole  population  at  this 
time  was  equal  to  that  of  the  present  day,  we  should  have 
to  assume  accordingly  a  ma%  of  slaves  amounting  to  thir- 
teen or  fourteen  millions.  It  needs  however  no  such  fal« 
lacious  calculations  to  render  the  dangerous  character  of 
this  state  of  things  apparent ;  this  is  loudly  enough  attested 
by  the  partial  servile  insurrections,  and  by  the  appeal  which 
from  the  beginning  of  the  revolution  was  at  the  dose  of 
every  outbreak  addressed  to  the  slaves  to  take  up  arms 
•gainst  their  masters  and  to  fight  out  their  liberty.  If  we 
eonceive  of  England  with  its  lords,  its  squires,  and  above 
all  its  City,  but  with  its  freeholders  and  farmers  converted 
into  proletarians,  and  its  labourers  and  sailors  converted 
Into  slaves,  we  shall  gain  an  approximate  image  of  the 
population  of  the  Italian  peninsula  in  those  days. 

The  economic  relations  of  this  epoch  are  clearly  mir 
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rored  to  us  eveai  now  in  the  Iloman  monetary 
system.      Its  treatment  shows  throughout  tbs 
eoid  and        sagacious  merchant.     For  long  gold  and  silve« 
^^'  stood  side  by  side  as  general  means  of  payment 

on  such  a  footing  that,  while  for  the  purpose  of  general 
eash-balances  a  fixed  ratio  of  value  was  legally  laid  down 
between  the  two  metals  (ii.  453),  the  giving  one  metal  for 
the  other  was  not,  as  a  rule,  optional,  but  payment  was  to 
be  in  gold  or  silver  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  bond.  In 
this  way  the  great  evils  were  avoided,  that  are  otherwise 
inevitably  associated  with  the  setting  up  of  two  precious 
metals;  the  severe  gold  crises — as  about  600, 
for  instance,  when  in  consequence  of  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Tauriscan  gold-seams  (p.  212)  gold  as  com- 
pared with  silver  fell  at  once  in  Italy  about  2S^  per  cent. — 
exercised  at  least  no  direct  inBuence  on  the  silver  money 
and  retail  transactions.  The  nature  of  the  case  implied 
that,  the  more  transmarine  traffic  extended,  gold  the  more 
decidedly  rose  from  the  second  place  to  the  fk^t ;  and  that 
it  did  sOy  is  confirmed  by  the  statements  as  to  the  balances 
in  the  treasury  and  as  to  its  transactions ;  but  the  govern- 
ment was  not  thereby  induced  to  introduce  gold  into  the 
eoinage.  The  coining  of  gold  attempted  in  the  exigency 
of  the  Hannibalic  war  (ii.  207)  had  been  long  allowed  to 
fidl  into  abeyance ;  the  few  gold  pieces  which  Sulla  struck 
as  regent  were  scarcely  more  than  pieces  coined  for  the 
eonvenience  of  his  triumphal  presents.  Silver  still  as  b& 
fore  drculated  exclusively  as  actual  money  ;  gold,  whether 
it,  as  was  usual,  circulated  in  bars  or  bore  the  stamp  of  a 
foreign  or  possibly  even  of  an  inland  mint,  was  taken  solely 
by  weight.  Nevertheless  gold  and  silver  were  on  a  par  as 
means  of  exchang^^  and  the  fraudulent  alloying  of  gold  was 
treated  in  law,  like  the  issuing  of  spurious  silver  money, 
as  a  monetary  offence.  They  thus  obtained  the  immense 
advantage  of  precluding,  in  the  case  of  the  most  important 
medium  of  exchange,  even  the  possibility  of  monetary 
fraud  and  adulteration.  Otherwise  the  coiuage  was  at 
eoploua  as  it  was  of  exemplary  purity.     After  the  silvei 
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piece  had  been  reduoed  in  the  Hannibalio  war  from  -i^  (L 
574)  to  ^  of  a  pound  (ii.  207),  it  retained  for  more  than 
three  centuries  quite  the  same  weight  and  the  same  qual 
ity ;  no  alloying  took  place.  The  copper  money  becamt 
about  the  beginning  of  this  period  restricted  to  small 
change,  and  ceased  to  be  employed  as  formwlj  in  large 
transactions ;  for  this  reason  the  09  was  probably  no  longer 
coined  after  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century,  and  the 
copper  coinage  was  confined  to  the  smaller  values  of  a  9tmik% 
(^.)  and  under,  which  could  not  well  be  represented  in 
silver.  The  sorts  of  coins  were  arranged  according  to  % 
simple  principle,  and  in  the  then  smallest  coin  of  the  ordi- 
nary issue — ^the  quadrani  (-l^f.)— -carried  down  to  the  limit 
of  appreciable  value.  It  was  a  monetary  system,  which, 
for  the  judicious  principles  on  which  it  was  based  and  foi 
the  iron  rigour  with  which  they  were  applied,  stands  alone 
in  antiquity  and  has  been  but  rarely  paralleled  even  in 
modem  times. 

Yet  it  had  also  its  weak  point.     According  to  a  custom, 
Token-  common  in  all  antiquity,  but  which  reached  its 

'^^'^^y-  highest  development  at  Carthage  (ii.  29),  the 

Roman  government  issued  along  with  the  good  silver  <ieiMt> 
rii  also  denarii  of  copper  plated  with  silver,  which  had  to 
be  accepted  like  the  former,  and  were  just  a  token-money 
analogous  to  our  paper  currency,  with  compulsory  circu- 
lation and  recourse  on  the  public  chest,  inasmuch  as  it  also 
was  not  entitled  to  reject  the  plated  pieces.  This  was  no 
more  an  official  adulteration  of  the  coinage  than  our  manu« 
facture  of  paper  money,  for  they  practised  the  thing  quite 
openly  ;  Marcus  Drusus  proposed  in  6^,  with 
the  view  of  gaining  the  means  for  his  largesses 
of  grain,  the  sending  forth  of  one  plated  denarius  for  every 
seven  silver  ones  issuing  fresh  from  the  mint ;  nevertheless 
this  measure  not  only  offered  a  dangerous  handle  to  private 
forgery,  but  designedly  lefl  the  public  uncertain  whether  it 
was  receiving  silver  or  token  money,  and  to  what  total 
amount  the  latter  was  in  circulation.  In  the  embarrassed 
period  of  the  civil  war  and  of  the  great  financial  crisis  the} 
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•eem  to  hsTe  so  unduly  availed  themselyes  of  plating,  tliat 
t  monetary  crisis  accompanied  the  financial  one,  and  thf 
quantity  of  spurious  and  really  worthless  pieces  rendered 
dealings  extremely  insecure.  Accordingly  during  the  Oin- 
nac  goveram^it  an  enactment  was  passed  by  the  praetors 
and  tribunes,  primarily  by  Marcus  Marius  Gratidianus  (p. 
424),  for  redeeming  all  the  token-money  by  means  of  silver 
money,  and  for  that  purpose  an  assay-oflice  was  established. 
How  fiur  the  calling-in  was  effected,  tradition  has  not  told 
at ;  the  coining  of  tolcen-money  itself  continued  to  subsist 
As  to  tiie  provinces,  in  accordance  with  the  setting  aside 
Pto^ingii^  of  gold  money  on  principle,  the  coining  of  gold 
■""•y*  was  nowhere  permitted,  not  even  in  the  client* 

states ;  so  that  a  gold  coinage  at  this  period  occurs  only 
where  Rome  had  nothing  at  all  to  say,  especially  among 
the  Celts  to  the  north  of  the  Cevennes  and  among  the  states 
in  revolt  against  Rome ;  the  Italians,  for  instance,  as  well 
as  Mithradates  Eupator  struck  gold  coins.  The  govern- 
ment seems  to  have  made  efforts  to  bring  the  coinage  of 
silver  also  more  and  more  into  its  hands,  particularly  in 
Onmaefot  ^^^  West.  In  Africa  and  Sardinia  the  Cartha* 
Sm  Wart.  ginian  gold  and  silver  money  may  have  remained 
in  circulation  even  afler  the  fall  of  the  Carthaginian  state ; 
but  no  coinage  of  precious  metals  took  place  after  either 
the  Carthaginian  or  the  Roman  standard,  and  certainly  very 
soon  after  the  Romans  took  possession,  the  denarius  intro- 
duced fVom  Italy  acquired  the  predominance  in  the  trans- 
actions of  the  two  countries.  In  Spain  and  Sicily,  which 
oame  earlier  to  the  Romans  and  experienced  altogether  a 
milder  treatment,  silver  was  no  doubt  coined  under  the 
Roman  rule,  and  indeed  in  the  former  country  the  silver 
doinage  was  first  called  into  existence  by  the  Romans  and 
nased  on  the  Roman  standard  (ii.  84,  240,  452)  ;  but  there 
exist  good  grounds  for  the  supposition,  that  in  both  these 
eountries,  at  least  from  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  cen« 
tary,  the  provincial  and  urban  mints  were  under  the  neces* 
sity  of  restricting  their  issues  to  copper  small  money. 
Only  in  Narbonese  Gaul  the  right  of  coining  silver  couM 
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Dot  be  wMidfawii  from  the  old-ellied  and  oonaideraUe  frei 
citjf  of  Messilia ;  and  the  same  was  probably  true  of  thf 
Greek  citiee  in  lUyria,  ApoUonia  and  Djrrhachiuou  But 
the  privilege  of  the:ie  eommunities  to  coin  money  was  re- 
stricted indirectly  by  the  iact,  that  the  three-quarter  dena^ 
riusj  whidi  by  ordinance  of  the  Roman  government  wa^ 
Qoined  both  at  Massilia  and  in  lllyria,  and  which  had  been 
under  the  name  of  vietoriaiun  received  into  the  Roman 
monetary  system  (iL  452),  was  about  the  middle  of  the 
seventh  century  set  aside  in  the  latter ;  the  effect  of  which 
necessarily  was,  that  the  Massiliot  and  lilyrian  currency 
was  driven  out  of  Upper  Italy  and  only  remauied  in  circu- 
lation, over  and  above  its  native  field,  perhaps  in  the  r^^m 
of  the  Alps  and  the  Danube.  Such  progress  had  thus  beoi 
made  already  in  this  epoch,  that  the  standard  of  the  dtjut' 
rius  exclusively  prevailed  in  the  whole  western  division  of 
the  Roman  state ;  for  Italy,  Sicily — of  which  it  is  as  respects 
the  beginning  of  the  next  period  expressly  attested,  that  no 
other  silver  money  circulated  there  but  the  denariu$—Sar 
dinia,  Africa,  used  exclusively  Roman  silver  money,  and 
the  provincial  silver  still  current  in  Spain  as  well  as  the 
silver  money  of  the  Massiliots  and  Ulyrians  were  at  least 
struck  after  the  standard  of  the  (Unarius, 

It  was  otherwise  in  the  East.  Here,  where  the  number 
ounoflifof  ^^  ^^^  states  coining  money  from  olden  tames 
tiMBM^  and  the  quantity  of  native  coin  in  circulation 
were  very  considerable,  the  denarim  did  not  make  its  way 
into  wider  acceptance,  although  it  was  perhaps  declared  a 
legal  tender.  Either  the  previous  monetary  standard  con* 
tinned  in  use,  as  in  Macedonia  for  instance,  which  still  as 
a  province— although  partially  adding  the  names  of  the 
Roman  magistrates  t^  that  of  the  country-^struck  its  Attio 
letradrachmae  and  certainly  employed  in  substance  no  other 
money ;  or  a  peculiar  money-standard  corresponding  to  the 
circumstances  was  introduced  under  Roman  authority,  at 
on  the  institution  of  the  province  of  Asia,  when  a  new 
iiater^  the  cUtophorus  as  it  was  called,  was  prescribed  by 
the  Roman  government  and  was  thenceforth  struck  by  thf 
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4iBtrict<sapitaU  there  under  Roman  superintendiiice.  Thlt 
essential  diversity  between  the  Occidental  and  Oriental 
systems  of  currency  came  to  be  of  the  greatest  historical 
importance:  the  Romanizing  of  the  subject  lands  found 
one  of  its  mightiest  levers  in  the  adoption  of  Romac 
jioney,  and  it  was  not  through  mere  accident  that  wliat  wa 
have  designated  at  this  epoch  as  the  field  of  the  denarivs 
became  afterwards  the  I^atin,  while  the  field  of  the  drachma 
became  afterwards  the  Greek,  division  of  the  empire.  Still 
at  the  present  day  the  former  field  substantially  represents 
the  sum  of  Romanic  culture,  whereas  the  latter  has  severed 
itself  from  European  civilization. 

It  is  easy  to  form  a  general  conception  of  the  aspect 
of  which  under  such  economic  conditions  the  social 

relations  must  have  assumed  ;  but  to  follow  out 
in  detiul  the  increase  of  luxury,  of  prices,  of  fastidiousness 
and  frivolity  is  neither  pleasant  nor  instructive. 
Extravagance  and  sensual  enjoyment  formed  the 
main  object  with  all,  among  the  parvenus  as  well 
as  among  the  Licinii  and  Metelli ;  not  the  polished  luxury 
which  is  the  acme  of  civilization,  but  that  sort  of  luxury 
which  had  developed  itself  amidst  the  decaying  Hellenic 
civilization  of  Asia  Minor  and  Alexandria,  which  degraded 
everything  beautiful  and  significant  to  the  purpose  of  deco- 
ration and  studied  enjoyment  with  a  laborious  pedantry,  a 
precise  punctiliousness,  rendering  it  equally  nauseous  to 
the  man  of  fresh  feeling  as  to  the  man  of  fresh  intellect 
ynyp,,uy  As  to  the  popular  festivals,  the  importation  of 

CMUvftia.         transmarine  wild  beasts  prohibited  in  the  time 
of  Cato  (ii.  489)  was,  apparently  about  the  middle  of  this 
century,  formally  permitted  anew  by  a  decree  of  the  bur- 
gesses proposed  by  Gnacus  Aufidius ;  the  effect  of  which 
was,  that  animal  hunts  came  into  enthusiastic  favour  an^ 
formed  a  chief  feature  of  the  burgess-festivals.    Several 
lions  first  appeared  in  the  Roman  arena  about 
651,  the  first  elephants  about  655 ;  Sulla  when 
praetor  exhibited  a  hundred  lions  in  661.    Th« 
•«me  holds  true  of  gladiatorial  games.    If  the  forftfathen 
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iMd  publicly  exhibited  representations  of  greal  battles,  the»ff 
grandchildren  began  to  do  the  same  with  thdr  gladiatorial 
games,  and  by  means  of  such  leading  or  state  perf  trmaooei 
of  the  age  to  make  themselves  a  laughing-stock  (o  thei* 
descendants.     What  sums  were  spent  on  these  and  ub  tiAf^ 
ral  solemnities  generally,  may  be  inferred  from  the  testis 
1^    ^j^.     ment  of  Marcus  Aemiltus  Lepidns  (eonful  .1 
i^     I     567,  679 ;  +  002)  ;  he  gave  orders  to  his  ehil- 
dren,  forasmuch  as  the  true  last  honours  consisted  noi  in 
empty  pomp  but  In  the  remembrance  of  personal  and  an- 
Rniiiihum.      <^^tral  services,  to  expend  on  his  funeral  not 
^^       more  than  1,000,000  asset  (£4,000).     Luxury 
was  on  the  increase  also  as  respected  houses  and  gardens ; 
the  splendid  town  house  of  the  orator  Crassns 
(+  668),  fiunous  especially  for  the  old  trees  of 
its  garden,  was  valued  with  the  trees  at  6,000,000  sesterces 
(£60,000),  without  them  at  the  half;  while  the  value  of  an 
ordinary  dwelling-house  in  Rome  may  be  estimated  per- 
haps at  60,000  sesterces  (£600).*     How  quickly  the  prices 
of  ornamental  estates  increased,  is  shown  by  the  instance 
of  the  Misenian  villa,  for  which  Cornelia,  the  mother  of  the 
Gracchi,  paid  75,000  sesterces  (£750),  and  Lucius  Lucullus, 
consul  in  680,  thirty-three  times  that  price.   The 
villas  and  the  luxurious  rural  and  sea-bathing  lift 
rendered  Baiae  and  generally  the  district  around  the  Bay 
of  Naples  the  El   Dorado  of  noble  idleness. 
Games  of  hazard,  in  which  the  stake  was  no 
longer  as  in  the  Italian  dice-playing  a  trifle,  became  com- 
mon, and  as  early  as  639  a  censorial  edict  was 
issued  against  them.     Gauze  &brics,  which  di» 
played   rather   than   concealed   the   figure,  and 

*  In  the  hoiue,  which  Sulla  lired  in  when  a  young  man,  be  paid  ftt 
the  gromd  floor  a  rent  of  SOOO  sesterces,  and  the  tenant  of  the  upper 
itory  a  rent  of  2000  sesterces  (Plutarch,  Su/i  1 ) ;  which,  capitalised  at 
two  thirds  of  the  usual  interest  on  capital,  yields  nearly  the  ab)T« 
amount  This  was  a  cheap  house.  That  a  rent  of  6000  sesterces  (£S(^ 
in  the  capital  is  called  a  high  one  in  the  ease  of  the  ye^r  621 
(YeU.  ii.  10)  must  have  l>een  due  to  special  circuoMtaneH. 
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silken  dothing  Legan  to  displace  the  old  wooUeL  dreetei 
among  women  and  even  among  men.  Against  the  inaaiM 
extravaganoe  in  the  employment  of  £>reign  perfumery  the 
munptuary  laws  interfered  in  vain. 

Bat  the  real  focus  in  which  the  brilliance  of  ^his  genteel 
_  .  life  was  concentrated  was  the  table.  Extrav^i 
gant  prices  —  as  much  as  100,000  sesterces 
(Xl^OOO)— were  paid  for  an  exquisite  cook.  Houses  were 
constructed  with  special  reference  to  this  object,  and  the 
villas  In  particular  along  the  coast  were  provided  with  salt* 
water  tanks  of  their  own,  in  order  that  they  might  furnish 
marine  fishes  and  oysters  at  any  time  fi*esh  to  the  table. 
A  dinner  was  already  described  as  poor,  at  which  the  fowls 
were  served  up  to  the  guestf  entire  and  not  merely  the 
choice  portions,  and  at  whioh  the  guests  were  expected  tc 
eat  of  the  several  dishes  and  not  simply  to  taste  them. 
They  procured  at  a  great  expense  foreign  delicacies  and 
Greek  wine,  which  had  to  be  sent  round  at  least  once  at 
every  respectable  repast.  At  banquets  above  all  the  Ro- 
mans displayed  their  hosts  of  slaves  ministering  to  luxury, 
their  bands  of  musicians,  their  dancing-girls,  their  elegant 
furniture,  their  carpets  glittering  with  gold  or  pictorially 
embroidered,  their  purple  hangings,  their  antique  bronzes, 
their  rich  silver  plate.  Against  such  displays  the  sump- 
ist  iifc  I  tuary  laws  were  primarily  directed,  which  were 
•••  •>•  y  issued  more  frequently  (593,  039,  665,  673)  and 
in  greater  detail  than  ever;  a  number  of  delicacies  and 
wines  were  therein  totally  prohibited,  for  others  a  maxi- 
mum in  weight  and  price  was  fixed ;  the  quantity  of  silver 
plate  was  likewise  restricted  by  law,  and  lastly  general 
maximum  rates  were  prescribed  for  the  expenses  of  ordi* 
nary  and  festal  meals ;  these,  for  example,  were 
fixed  in  593  at  10  and  100  sesterces  (2«.  and  £1) 
^'  in  673  at  30  and  300  sesterces  (6«.  and  £3)  re- 

spectively. Unfortunately  truth  requires  us  to  add  that,  of 
all  the  Romans  of  rank,  not  more  than  three— and  these 
aot  including  the  legislators  themselves — are  said  to  havt 
iompli€d  with  these  imposing  laws ;  and  in  the  case  of  these 
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three  it  was  the  law  of  the  Stoa,  and  not  that  of  the  statc^ 
that  curtailed  the  bill  of  &re. 

It  is  worth  while  to  dwell  for  a  moment  on  the  lozurv 
that  went  on  increasing  in  defiance  of  these  law% 
as  respects  silver  plate.    In  the  sixth  ceDtury 
silver  plate  for  the  table  was,  with  the  exception  of  the  tn^ 
ditionary  silver  salt-dish,  a  rarity ;  the  Carthaginian  ami  «»• 
Badoi*s  jested  over  the  circumstance,  that  at  every  house  to 
which  they  were  invited  they  had  encountered  the  same 
silver  plate  (ii.  30).    Scipio  Aemilianus  possessed  not  more 
than  32  pounds  (£120)  in  wrought  silver ;  his 
nephew  Quintus  Fabius   (consul  in  633)  first 
brought  his  plate  up  to  1,000  pounds  (£4,000),  Marcus 
Drusus  (tribune  of  the  people  in  663)  reached 
10,000  pounds  (£40,000)  ;  in  Sulla's  time  there 
were  already  counted  in  the  capital  about  150  silver  state- 
dishes  weighing  100  pounds  each,  several  of  which  brougb* 
their  possessors  into  the  lists  of  proscription.     To  judge  of 
the  sums  expended  on  these,  we  must  recollect  that  the 
workmanship  also  was  paid  for  at  enormous  rates ;  for  in 
stance,  Gaius  Gracchus  paid  for  choice  articles  of  silver 
fifteen  times,  and  Lucius  Crassus,  consul  in  659, 
eighteen  times  the  value  of  the  metal,  and  the 
latter  gave  for  a  pair  of  cups  by  a  noted  silversmith  100,000 
sesterces  (£1,000).     So  it  was  in  proportion  everywhere. 
How  it  fared  with  marriage  and  the  rearing  of  children, 
is  shown  by  the  Gracchan  agrarian  laws,  which 
first  placed  a  premium  thereon  (p.  114).      Di- 
vorce, formerly  in  Rome  almost  unheard  of,  was  now  a 
daily  occurrence ;  while  in  the  oldest  Roman  marriage  the 
husband  had  purchased  his  wife,  it  might  have  been  pro» 
posed  to  the  Romans  of  quality  in  the  present  times  that| 
with  the  view  of  bringing  the  name  into  accordance  with  the 
reality,  they  should  introduce  marriage  for  hire.     Even  a 
man  like  Metellus  Macedonicus,  who  for  his   honourable 
domestic  life  and  his  numerous  host  of  children  was  th9 
admiration  of  his  contemporaries,  when  censcv 
in  623  enforced  the  obligation  of  the  burg< 
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to  live  in  a  state  of  matrimony  by  describing  it  as  an  op- 
pressive public  burden  which  patriot^  ought  nevertheloiw  to 
undertake  from  a  sense  of  duty.* 

There  were,  certainly,  exceptions.  The  society  of  tlw 
rural  towns,  and  particular/y  the  larger  land> 
51""  holders,  had  preserved  more  faithfully  the  old 
honourable  habits  of  the  Latin  nation.  In  th 
capita],  however,  the  Catonian  opposition  had  become  a 
mere  form  of  words  ;  the  modem  tendency  bore  sovereign 
■way,  and  though  individuals  of  firm  and  refined  organiza- 
tion,  such  as  Scipio  Aemilianus,  knew  the  art  of  combining 
Roman  manners  with  Attic  culture,  Hellenism  was  among 
the  great  multitude  synonymous  with  intellectual  and  moral 
corruption.  We  must  never  lose  sight  of  the  reaction  ex- 
ercised by  these  social  evils  on  political  life,  if  we  would 
understand  the  Roman  revolution.  It  was  no  matter  of 
indifference,  that  of  the  two  noblemen,  who  in 
662  served  as  suot  *me  masters  of  morals  to  the 
community,  the  one  publicly  reproached  the  other  with 
having  shed  tears  over  the  death  of  a  muraena  the  pride  of 
his  fishpond,  and  the  latter  retaliated  on  the  former  that  he 
had  buried  three  wives  and  had  shed  tears  over  none  of 
them.  It  was  no  matter  of  indifference,  that  in 
593  an  orator  could  make  sport  in  the  open 
Forum  with  the  following  description  of  a  senatorial  civil 
juryman,  whom  the  time  set  for  the  cause  finds  amidst  the 
drcle  of  his  boon-companions.  "  They  play  at  hazard,  deli- 
cately perfumed,  surrounded  by  their  mistresses.  As  the 
ailemoon  advances,  they  summon  the  servant  and  bid  him 
make  enquiries  on  the  Comitium,  what  has  occurred  in  the 
Forum,  who  has  spoken  in  favour  of  or  against  the  new 
project  of  law,  what  tribes  have  voted  for  and  what  againsi 
it.    At  length  they  go  themselves  to  the  judgment^eat, 

• 

•  "If  we  could,  citisens" — he  said  in  bn  speech — **we  sbonld  In- 
deed all  keep  clear  of  ibis  burden.  But,  ta  nature  bae  so  arranged  it 
that  we  oannot  either  live  comfortably  with  wives  or  live  at  ali  witboat 
them,  it  is  proper  to  have  regard  ratber  to  tbe  permanent  weal  than  u 
our  own  brief  comfort." 


jwt  e«riy  «iioa^  not  to  briiy  the  prooev  down  on  llMif 
own  neok.  On  iiie  waj  there  b  no  opporlnnitjf  In  wdj 
letirdd  eliey  wUoh  they  do  not  nTeil  themeelTee  o^  fcr  dMj 
heve  goiged  theuMelvee  with  wine.  Belnetantly  thej  emne 
to  the  Iribonal  end  giYe  audience  to  the  pertiei.  Thoeewlio 
ere  oonoerned  bring  forward  their  oauaew  The  jmyman 
ofdere  the  witneiMe  to  oome  forward;  he  Idmself  etepe 
aaide.  Wlm  he  retumii  hie  deohrei  that  he  baa  heard 
everyUiinf^  and  aaka  for  the  doenmenta.  He  kxAa  into  the 
writingi;  he  can  liardly  keep  liia  eyee  open  far  winot 
Wlien  lie  tlMreapon  withdrawa  to  eonaider  lua  aenttnee^  he 
aaya  to  liia  boon4X>mpanionfl|  *  Wlmt  oonoem  liave  I  wlA 
theee  tireaome  people  t  why  ahonld  we  not  rather  go  to 
drink  a  eup  of  mulae  mixed  with  Greek  wine^  and  aooom* 
pany  it  with  a  &t  fieldfiyre  and  a  good  fiifa,  a  Teritable  pike 
from  the  Tiber  idandt"*  Tboee  who  heard  die  omtor 
lani^Md ;  but  waa  it  not  n  Tery  eeriooe  mattari  thai 
Mmi  were  anijeola  for  laiMJhtir  t 


CHAPTER  Xn 

VATIONALITT,   RKLIOIOF,    AND    EDUOATIOK 

Iir  the  great  struggle  of  the  nutionalities  throyghoat  thi 
Phnaoimi  ^^^^  range  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  secondary 
MModMioy      nations  seem  at  this  period  on  the  wane  or  dis- 

of  Laununn  ^ 

ttdHeUen-  appearing.  The  most  important  of  them  all, 
the  Phoenician,  received  through  the  destruction 
of  Carthage  a  mortal  wound  from  which  it  slowly  bled  to 
death.  The  districts  of  Italy  which  had  hitherto  preserved 
their  old  language  and  manners,  Etruria  and  Samnium,  were 
not  only  visited  by  the  heaviest  blows  of  the  Sullan  reao 
tion,  but  were  compelled  also  by  the  political  levelling  of 
Italy  to  adopt  the  Ladn  language  and  customs  in  publio 
intercourse,  so  that  the  old  native  languages  were  reduced 
to  popular  dialects  which  soon  decayed.  There  no  longer 
appears  throughout  the  bounds  of  the  Roman  state  any 
^^^  nationality  entitled  even  to  compete  with  the 
Roman  and  the  Greek.  On  the  other  hand  the 
Latin  nationality  was,  as  respected  both  the  extent  of  its 
diffusion  and  the  depth  of  its  hold,  in  the  most  decided 
ascendant.  As  afler  the  Social  war  any  portion  of  Italian 
soil  might  belong  to  any  Italian  in  full  Roman  ownership, 
and  any  god  of  an  Italian  temple  might  receive  Roman 
gifts ;  as  in  all  Italy  with  the  exception  of  the  region  be- 
yond the  Po  the  Roma  i  law  thenceforth  had  exclusive  au- 
thority, superseding  all  other  civic  and  local  laws ;  so  the 
Roman  language  at  that  time  became  the  universal  language 
of  business,  and  soon  likewise  the  universal  language  of 
civilized  intercourse,  in  the  whole  peninsula  from  the  Alps 
to  the  Sicilian  Straits.  But  it  no  longer  restricted  itself  to 
these  natural  limits.  The  mass  of  capital  accumulating  in 
Italy,  its  copiousness  of  production,  the  intelligence  of  its 
You  III.--22 
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igricuIturistSy  the  clevemess  of  its  merchanta,  fojnd  no 
ytdequate  scope  in  the  peninsula;  these  circumstances  and 
the  public  service  carried  the  Italians  in  great  numbers  to 
the  provinces  (p.  498).  Their  privileged  position  thors 
rendered  the  Roman  language  and  the  Roman  law  privi* 
If^ed  also,  even  where  Romans  were  not  merely  transacting 
business  with  each  other  (p.  451).  Everywhere  the  Italians 
kept  together  as  compact  and  organized  masses,  the  soldiers 
in  their  legions,  the  merchants  of  every  larger  town  as  spe- 
cial associations,  the  Roman  burgesses  domidled  or  sojourn* 
iDg  in  the  particular  provincial  assize-district  as  ^  circuits  ** 
{towttntuB  civium  Jiomanamm)  with  their  own  list  of  jury* 
men  and  in  some  measure  with  a  communal  constitution ; 
and,  though  these  provincial  Romans  ordinarily  returned 
sooner  or  later  to  Italy,  they  nevertheless  gradually  laid  the 
foundations  of  a  settled  population  in  the  provinces,  partly 
Roman,  partly  mixed,  attaching  itself  to  the  Roman  set- 
tlers. We  have  already  mentioned  that  it  was  in  Spain, 
where  the  Roman  army  first  acquired  a  permanent  char- 
acter, that  distinct  provincial  towns  with  Italian  constitution 
171.  were  first  organized — Carteia  in  583   (p.  14), 

^^^  Valentia  in  616   (p.  31),  and  at  a  later  date 

Pal  ma  and  Pollentla  (p.  32).  Although  the  interior  was 
still  far  from  civilized, — the  territory  of  the  Vaccaeans,  for 
instance,  being  still  mentioned  long  after  this  time  as  one 
of  the  rudest  and  most  repulsive  places  of  abode  for  the 
cultivated  Italian — authors  and  inscriptions  attest  that  as 
early  as  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  the  Latin  lan- 
guage was  in  common  use  around  New  Carthage  and  else- 
where along  the  coast.  Gracchus  first  distinctly  developed 
the  idea  of  colonizing,  or  in  other  words  of  Romanizing, 
the  provinces  of  the  Roman  state  by  lu&lian  emigration,  and 
endeavoured  to  carry  it  out ;  and,  although  the  conservative 
opposition  resisted  the  bold  project,  destroyed  for  the  most 
part  the  colonies  first  established,  and  prevented  its  con- 
tinuation, yet  the  c<ilony  of  Narbo  was  preserved  intact, 
important  even  of  itself  as  extending  the  range  of  the  Latin 
tongue  and  far  more  important  still  as  the  landmark  of  • 
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great  idea,  the  foundation-etone  of  a  mighty  stracture  to 
oome.  The  ancient  Gallicism,  and  in  fact  the  modem 
French  type  of  character,  sprang  out  of  that  settlement, 
and  are  in  their  ultimate  origin  creations  of  Graius  Ghraiy 
dius.  But  the  Latin  nationality  not  only  filled  the  bounds 
^f  Italy  and  began  to  pass  beyond  them ;  it  came  also  to 
acquire  intrinsically  a  deeper  intellectual  basis.  We  find  it 
in  the  course  of  creating  a  classical  literature,  and  a  higher 
instruction  of  its  own ;  and,  though  in  comparison  wita  the 
Hellenic  classics  and  Hellenic  culture  we  may  feel  ourselves 
tempted  to  attach  little  value  to  the  feeble  hothouse  pro- 
ducts of  Italy,  yet,  so  far  as  its  historical  development  was 
primarily  concerned,  the  quality  of  the  Latin  classical  lite- 
rature and  the  Latin  culture  was  of  far  less  moment  than 
the  fact  that  they  subsisted  side  by  side  with  the  Greek ; 
and,  sunken  as  were  the  contemporary  Hellenes  in  a  literary 
point  of  view,  one  might  doubtless  apply  in  this  case  also 
the  saying  of  the  poet,  that  the  living  day-labourer  is  better 
than  the  dead  Achilles. 

But,  however  rapidly  and  vigorously  the  Latin  language 
and  nationality  gain  ground,  they  at  the  same 
time  recognize  the  Hellenic  nationality  as  hav« 
ing  an  entirely  equal,  indeed  an  earlier  and  better  title,  and 
enter  everywhere  into  the  closest  alliance  with  it  er  become 
intermingled  with  it  in  a  joint  development.    IVd  Italian 
revolution,  which  otherwise  levelled  all  the  non-l-^tin  na- 
tionalities in  the  peninsula,  did  not  disturb  the  Grec^  cities 
of  Tarentum,  Rhegium,  Neapolis,  Locri  (p.  302).    h\  like 
manner  Massilia,  although  now  enclosed  by  Roman  ^rri- 
tory,  remained  a  Greek  city  and  in  that  very  capacity  />*Tn« 
ly  connected  with  Rome.     With  the  complete  Latinizing  ot 
Italy  an  increased  Hellenizing  went  hand  in  hand.     In  tfcp 
higher  circles  of  Italian  society  Greek  training  became  an 
integral  element  of  their  iiAUve  culture.    The 
consul  of  623,  the  ponti/ex  maxtmus  Publius 
Crassus,  excited  the  astonishment  even  of  the  native  Greeks, 
when  as  governor  of  Asia  he  delivered  his  ju-l'cial  decision^ 
■■  the  case  required,  sometimes  in  ordinary  ^-^^esk,  som» 
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times  ID  one  of  Uie  four  dUdeots  which  had  beeome  writteo 
hmguages.    And  if  the  Italian  literature  «id  art  for  long 
looked  steadily  towards  the  East,  Hellenie  literature  and 
art  now  begaa  to  look  towards  the  West.     Not  only  did 
the  Greek  cities  in  Italy  maintun  a  lively  intellectual  inter 
course  with  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  Egypt,  and  confer  on 
the  Greek  poets  and  actors  who  had  acquired  celebrity  thers 
the  like  recognition  and  the  like  honours  among  themselves ; 
in  Rome  also,  after  the  example  set  by  the  destroys  of 
Corinth  at  his  triumph  in  608,  the  gymnastic 
and  aesthetic  recreations  of  the  Greeks-— com  pe> 
titions  in  wrestling  as  well  as  in  music,  acting,  redting,  and 
declaiming— came  into  vogue.*    Greek  men  of  letters  even 
thus  early  struck  root  in  the  noble  society  of  Rome,  esp^ 
cially  in  the  Scipionic  circle,  the  most  prominent  Greek 
members  of  which — the  historian  Poly  bins  and  the  philoso- 
pher Panaetius — belong  to  the  history  of  Roman  raUier 
than  of  Greek  development.     But  even  in  other  less  illus- 
trious circles  similar  relations  occur;    we  may  mention 
another  contemporary   of   Scipio,  the  philosopher  Clito- 
machus  because  his  life  at  ^e  same  time  presents  a  vivid 
view  of  the  great  intermingling  of  nations  at  this  epoch. 
A   native  of  Carthage,   then  a  disciple  of  Cameades  at 
Athens,  and  afterwards  his  successor  in  his  professorship, 
Clitomachus  held  intercourse  from  Athens  with  the  most 
cultivated  men  of  Italy,  the  historian  Aulus  Albinus  and 
the  poet  Lucilius,  and  dedicated  on  the  one  hand  a  scientific 
work  to  Lucius  Censorinus  the  Roman  consul  who  opened 
the  siege  of  Carthage,  and  on  the  other  hand  a  philosophic 
consolatory  treatise  to  his  fellow-citizens  who  were  conveyed 
to  Italy  as  slaves.     While  Greek  literary  men  of  note  had 
hltheito  taken  up  their  abode  temporarily  in  Rome  as  am- 
bassadors, exiles,  or  otherwise,  they  now  began  to  settle 

*  The  statement  that  no  "  Greek  garnet  ^  were  exhibited  in  Rome 
141^  before  608  (Tac.  Ann,  xir.  21)  is  not  accurate :  Greek  ariuts 

186.  (Tf/yrrcu)  and  athletes  npp  eared  as  earlj  as  56S  (LIt.  xxxix 

lir.  22),  and  Greek  flu\e-|»layers,  tragediaofl,  and  pugilisti  in  MT 

(PoL  XXX.  18). 
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there;  for  instance,  the  already  mentioned  Panaetius  lived 
m  the  house  of  Scipio,  and  the  hexameter-maker  Arehias  of 
Antioch  settled  at  Rome  in  652  and  supported 
himself  respectably  by  the  art  of  improvising 
and  by  epic  poems  on  Roman  consulars.  Even  Graios 
MarinSy  who  hardly  understood  a  line  of  his  carmen  and 
was  altogether  as  ill  adapted  as  possible  for  a  MaecenaS| 
eould  not  avoid  patronizing  the  artist  in  verse.  While  in* 
tellectnal  and  literary  life  thus  brought  the  more  distin* 
gnished,  if  not  the  purer,  elements  of  the  two  nations  into 
connection  with  each  other,  on  the  other  hand  the  arrival 
of  troops  of  slaves  from  Asia  Minor  and  Syria  and  the 
mercantile  immigration  from  the  Greek  and  half-Greek  East 
brought  the  coarsest  strata  of  Hellenism— -largely  alloyed 
with  Oriental  and  generally  barbaric  ingredients— into  con* 
tact  with  the  Italian  proletariate,  and  gave  to  that  also  a 
Hellenic  colouring.  The  remark  of  Cicero,  that  new  phrases 
and  new  fashions  first  make  their  appearance  in  maritime 
towns,  probably  had  a  primary  reference  to  the  semi-Hel- 
lenic character  of  Ostia,  Puteoli,  and  Brundisium,  where 
with  foreign  wares  foreign  manners  also  first  found  admi» 
■ion  and  became  thence  more  widely  diffused. 

The  immediate  result  of  this  complete  revolution  in  the 
iQxtQ^^  relations  of  nationality  was  certainly  far  from 
•"**•■•  pleasing.     Italy  swarmed  with  Greeks,  Syrians, 

Phoenicians,  Jews,  Egyptians,  while  the  provinces  swarmed 
with  Romans ;  sharply  defined  national  peculiarities  every- 
where came  into  mutual  contact,  and  were  visibly  worn  off; 
H  seemed  as  if  nothing  was  to  be  left  behind  but  the  gen^ 
ra!  impress  of  utilitarianism.  What  the  Latin  characfeef 
gained  in  diffusion  it  lost  In  freshness ;  especially  in  Roma 
itself,  where  the  middle  class  disappeared  the  soonest  and 
moat  entirely,  and  nothing  was  left  but  the  grandees  and 
Uie  b^gars,  both  in  an  equal  measure  cosmopolitan.  Cicero 
assures  us  that  about  660  the  general  culture  in 
the  Latin  towns  was  higher  than  in  Rome ;  and 
ihis  is  confirmed  by  the  literature  of  this  period,  whost 
pleaaantest,  healthiest^  and  most  characteristic  product*, 
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suoh  as  the  national  comedy  and  the  Ludlian  satire,  an 
with  greater  justice  described  as  Latin,  than  as  Ronum, 
That  the  Italian  Hellenism  of  the  lower  orders  was  in  real* 
ity  nothing  but  a  repulsive  cosmopolitanism  tainted  at  once 
with  all  the  extravagances  of  culture  and  with  a  superi 
ficially  whitewashed  barbarism,  is  self-evident ;  but  eveji  in 
the  case  of  the  better  society  the  fine  taste  of  the  Scipionic 
circle  did  not  remain  the  permanent  standard.  The  more 
the  mass  of  society  b^;an  to  take  interest  in  Greek  life,  the 
more  decidedly  it  resorted  not  to  the  classical  literature,  but 
to  the  most  modem  and  frivolous  productions  of  the  Greek 
mind ;  instead  of  moulding  the  Roman  diaracter  in  the 
Hellenic  spirit,  they  contented  themselves  with  borrowing 
that  sort  of  pastime  which  set  their  own  intellect  to  work 
as  little  as  possible.  In  this  sense  the  Arpinate  landlord 
Marcus  Qcero,  the  father  of  the  orator,  said  that  among  the 
Romans,  just  as  among  Syrian  slaves,  each  was  the  less 
worth,  the  more  he  understood  Greek. 

This  national  decomposition  is,  like  the  whole  age,  fiur 
from  pleasing,  but  also  like  that  age  significant  and  mo- 
mentous. The  circle  of  peoples,  which  we  are  accustomed 
to  call  the  ancient  world,  advances  from  an  outward  union 
under  the  authority  of  Rome  to  an  inward  union  under  the 
sway  of  the  modem  culture  resting  essentially  on  Hdlenio 
elements.  Over  the  ruins  of  peoples  of  the  second  r^nk 
the  great  historical  compromise  between  the  two  ruling 
nations  is  silently  completed ;  the  Greek  and  Latin  na^n- 
alities  conclude  mutual  peace.  The  Greeks  renounce  their 
ezdusiveness  in  the  field  of  culture,  the  Romans  in  the  field 
of  politics ;  in  instruction  Latin  is  allowed  to  stand  on  a 
footing  of  equality^-restricted,  it  is  true,  and  imperfect— 
wiUi  Greek ;  on  the  other  hand  Sulla  first  allows  foreign 
ambassadors  to  speak  Greek  before  the  Roman  senate  with- 
out an  interpreter.  The  time  heralds  its  approach,  when 
the  Roman  commonwealth  will  pass  into  a  bilingual  state 
and  the  tme  heir  of  the  throne  and  the  ideas  of  Alexandei 
the  Great  will  arise  in  the  West,  at  once  a  Roman  and  a 
Oteek. 
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The  suppression  of  the  secondary,  and  the  mutual  inter* 
penetration  of  the  two  primary  nationalities,  which  are  thus 
apparent  on  a  general  survey  of  national  relations,  now  fiiU 
Id  be  more  precisely  exhibited  in  detail  in  the  several  fields 
of  religion,  national  education,  literature,  and  art. 

The  Roman  religion  was  so  intimately  interwoven  witk 
the  Koman  commonwealth  and  the  Roman  house* 
hold— so  thoroughly  in  &ct  the  pious  reflection 
of  the  Roman  burgess-world — that  the  political  and  social 
revolution  necessarily  overturned  also  the  fabric  of  religion. 
The  ancient  Italian  popular  faith  fell  to  the  ground ;  over 
its  ruins  rose — like  oligarchy  and  despotism  rising  over  the 
ruins  of  the  political  commonwealth— on  the  one  side  un- 
belief, state-religion,  Hellenism,  and  on  the  other  side  super- 
stition, sectarianism,  the  religion  of  the  Orientals.  The 
germs  certainly  of  both,  as  indeed  the  germs  of  the  politico- 
social  revolution  also,  may  be  traced  back  to  the  previous 
epoch  (ii.  470-479).  Even  then  the  Hellenic  culture  of  the 
higher  circles  was  secretly  undermining  their  ancestral 
faith ;  Ennius  introduced  the  allegorical  and  historical  theo- 
ries of  the  Hellenic  religion  into  Italy;  the  senate,  which 
subdued  Hannibal,  had  to  sanction  the  transference  of  the 
worship  of  Cybele  from  Asia  Minor  to  Rome,  and  to  take 
the  most  serious  steps  against  other  still  worse  supersti* 
tions,  particularly  the  Bacchanalian  scandal  But,  as  dur- 
ing the  preceding  period  the  revolution  generally  was  rather 
preparing  in  men's  minds  than  assuming  outward  exprea* 
■ion,  so  the  religious  revolution  was  in  substance,  at  any 
rate,  the  work  only  of  the  Gracchan  and  SuUan  age.  ^^ 

Let  us  endeavour  first  to  trace  the  tendencies  associated 
with  Hellenism.  The  Hellenic  nation,  which 
bloomed  and  faded  &r  earlier  than  the  Italian 

0 

kad  long  ago  passed  the  epoch  of  fiiith  and  thenceforth 
moved  exclusively  in  the  sphere  of  speculation  and  rofiec> 
lion ;  for  long  there  had  been  no  religion  there,  and  nothing 
but  philosophy.  But  even  the  philosophic  activity  of  the 
Hellenic  mind  had,  when  it  began  to  exert  influence  on 
Rome,  already  left  the  epoch  of  productive  speculation  fai 
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behind  it,  and  bad  arrived  at  the  stage  at  which  there  is  not 
only  no  origination  of  really  new  systems,  but  even  the 
power  of  apprehending  the  more  perfect  of  tlie  older  sys- 
tems b^ns  to  wane  and  men  restrict  themselTCs  to  the 
repetition,  soon  passing  into  the  scholastic  tradition,  of  the 
less  complete  dogmas  of  their  predecessors ;  at  that  stagey 
accordingly,  when  philosophy,  instead  of  giving  greater 
depth  and  freedom  to  the  mind,  rather  renders  it  shallow 
and  imposes  on  it  the  worst  of  all  chains— chains  of  its 
own  forging.  The  enchanted  draught  of  speculation,  always 
dangerous,  is,  when  diluted  and  stale,  certain  poison.  The 
oonteniporary  Greeks  presented  it  thus  flat  and  diluted  to 
the  Romans,  and  these  had  not  the  judgment  either  to  re- 
fuse it  or  to  go  back  from  the  living  schoolmasters  to  the 
dead  masters.  Plato  and  Aristotle,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
sages  before  St>crates,  remained  without  material  influence 
on  the  Roman  culture,  although  their  illustrious  names  were 
freel]^  employed,  and  their  more  easily  understood  writings 
were  probably  read  and  translated.  Accordingly  the  Ro- 
mans became  in  philosophy  simply  inferior  scholars  of  bad 
teachers.  Besides  the  historico-rationalistic  view  of  reli- 
gion, which  resolved  the  myths  into  biographies  of  various 
benetftctors  of  the  human  race  living  in  the  grey  dawn  of 
early  times  whom  superstition  had  transformed  into  gods, 
or  Euhemerism  as  it  was  called  (ii.  476),  there  were  chiefly 
three  philosophical  schools  that  came  to  be  of  importance 
for  Italy  ;  viz.,  the  two  dogmatic  schools  of  Epi- 
""•  "*•  curus  (+484)  and  Zeno  (+491)  and  the  scepti- 
14L  cal  school  of  Arcesilaus  (+513)  and  Cameadcs 

318-129.  (541-625),  or,  to  use  the  school-names.  Epicu- 

reanism, the  Stoa,  and  the  newer  Academy. 
The  last  of  these  schools,  which  started  from  the  impossi- 
bility of  assured  knowledge  and  in  its  stead  only  conceded 
as  possible  a  provisional  opinion  sufficient  for  practical  re^ 
quirements,  presented  mainly  a  poleniicjil  aspect,  seeing 
that  it  caught  every  proposition  of  positive  faith  or  of  phi- 
losophic dogmatism  in  the  meshes  of  its  dilemmas.  So  fiir 
It  stands  nearly  on  a  parallel  with  the  earlier  method  of  th< 
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tophbts;  except  that,  as  might  be  expected,  the  sophisli 
made  war  more  against  the  popular  faith,  Carneades  and  hit 
disciples  more  against  their  philosophical  colleagues.  On 
the  other  hand  Epicurus  and  Zeno  agreed  both  in  their  aim 
of  rationally  explaining  the  nature  of  things,  and  in  their 
physiologioal  method,  which  set  out  from  the  idea  of  mal* 
ter.  They  diverged,  in  so  &r  as  Epicurus,  following  the 
atomio  theory  of  Democritus,  oonoeived  the  first  principle 
as  rigid  matter,  and  evolved  the  manifoldness  of  things  out 
of  this  matter  merely  by  mechanical  variations ;  whereas 
Zeno,  forming  his  views  after  the  Ephesian  Heraditus,  in* 
troduoes  even  into  his  primordial  matter  a  dynamic  antago* 
nism  and  a  movement  of  fluctuation  up  and  down.  From 
this  are  derived  the  further  distinctions — ^that  in  the  Epicu* 
rean  system  the  gods  as  it  were  did  not  exist  or  were  at  the 
most  a  dream  of  dreams,  while  the  Stoical  gods  formed  the 
ever  active  soul  of  the  world,  and  were  as  spirit,  as  sun,  as 
(jod  powerful  over  the  body,  the  earth,  and  nature ;  that 
Epicurus  did  not,  while  Zeno  did,  recognize  a  government 
of  the  world  and  a  personal  immortality  of  the  soul ;  that 
the  proper  object  of  human  aspiration  was  according  to 
Epicurus  an  absolute  equilibrium  disturbed  neither  by 
bodily  desire  nor  by  mental  conflict,  while  it  was  according 
to  2^no  a  manly  activity  always  increased  by  the  constant 
antagonistic  eflbrts  of  the  mind  and  body,  and  striving  after 
a  harmony  with  nature  perpetually  in  conflict  and  perpetu« 
ally  at  peace.  But  in  one  point  all  these  schools  were 
agreed  with  reference  to  religion,  that  faith  as  such  was 
nothing,  and  had  necessarily  to  be  supplemented  by  refleo- 
tion-— whether  this  reflection  might  consciously  despair  ot 
attaining  any  result,  as  did  the  Academy  ;  or  might  reject 
the  conceptions  of  the  popular  faith,  as  did  the  school  of 
Epicurus ;  or  might  partly  retain  them  with  explanation  of 
the  reasons  for  doing  so,  and  partly  modify  them,  as  did 
the  Stoics. 

It  was  accordingly  only  natural,  that  the  first  contact  of 
Hellenic  philosophy  with  the  Roman  nation  equally  strong 
in  faith  and  adverse  to  speculation  should  be  of  a  tiioroughlj 
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hostile  character.    The  Roman  religion  was  entirely  riglit  ii 
disdaining  alike  the  assaults  and  the  theoretic  support  of 
these  philosophical  systems,  both  of  which  did  away  with  iti 
proper  character.    The  Roman  state,  which  instinctivelj 
felt  itself  assailed  when  religion  was  attacked,  reasonably 
assumed  towards  the  philosophers  the  attitude  which  a  for- 
tress assumes  towards  the  spies  of  the  army  ad 
vancing  to  besiege  it,  and  as  early  as  508  dia- 
missed  the  Greek  philosophers  along  with  the  rhetoridans 
firom  Rome.     In  fact  the  very  first  <Mui  of  philosophy  on  a 
great  scale  in  Rome  was  a  formal  declaration  of  war  against 
faith  and  morals.    It  was  occasioned  by  the  occupation  of 
Oropus  by  the  Athenians,  a  step  which  they  commissioned 
three  of  the  most  esteemed  professors  of  j^ilosophy ,  indud 
ing  Carneades  the  master  of  the  modern  sophistical  school, 
to  justify  before  the  senate  (599).     The  selection 
was  so  far  appropriate,  as  the  utterly  scandalous 
transaction  defied  any  justification  in  common  sense ;  where- 
as it  was  quite  in  keeping  with  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
when  Carneades  proved  by  thesis  and  counter-thesis  that  ex- 
actly as  many  and  as  cogent  reasons  might  be  adduced  in 
praise   of  injustice   as  in   praise  of  justice,  and  when    he 
showed  in  due  logical  form  that  with  equal  propriety  the 
Athenians  might  be  required  to  surrender  Oropus  and  the 
Romans  to  confine  themselves  once  more  to  their  old  straw 
huts  on  the  Palatine.     The  young  men  who  were  masters  of 
the  Greek  language  were  attracted  in  crowds  by  the  scandal 
as  well  as  by  the  lively  and  emphatic  delivery  of  the  cele- 
brated man  ;  but  on  this  occasion  at  least  Cato  could  not  be 
found  fault  with,  when  he  not  only  bluntly  enough  compared 
the  dialectic  arguments  of  the  philosophers  to  the  tedious 
dirges  of  the  wailing-women,  but  also  insisted  on  the  senate 
dismissing  a  man  who  understood  the  art  of  making  right 
wrong  and  wrong  right,  and  whose  defence  was  in  fiict  noth- 
ing but  a  shameless  and  almost  insulting  confession  of  injus- 
tice.    But  such  dismissals  had  no  great  effect,  more  espeo* 
ially  as  the  Roman  youth  could  not  be  prevented  from  heap 
lag  philosophic  discourses  at  Rhodes  and  Athens.     Men  be 
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came  accustomed  first  to  tolerate  philosophy  at  least  as  a 
necessary  evil,  and  ere  long  to  seek  for  the  Roman  religion, 
which  was  no  longer  tenable  in  its  simplicity,  a  support  in 
foreign  philosophy — a  support  which  no  doubt  ruined  it  at 
fiutb|  but  in  return  at  any  rate  allowed  the  man  of  culture 
decorously  to  retain  in  some  measure  the  names  and  forms 
of  the  popular  creed.  But  this  support  could  neither  be  Eu- 
hemerism,  nor  the  system  of  Cameades  or  of  Epicurus.  The 
historical  version  of  the  myths  came  far  too  rudely  into  col- 
lision with  the  popular  faith,  when  it  declarecc  the  gods  di« 
rectly  to  be  men ;  Cameades  called  even  their  existence  in 
question,  and  Epicurus  denied  to  them  at  least  any  influence 
on  the  fortunes  of  men.  Between  these  systems  and  the  Ro 
man  religion  no  alliance  was  possible ;  they  were  proscribed 
and  remained  so.  Even  in  the  writings  of  Cicero  it  is  de- 
clared the  duty  of  a  citizen  to  resist  Euhemerism  as  prejudi- 
cial to  religious  worship ;  and  if  the  Academic  and  the  Epi< 
curean  appear  in  his  dialogues,  the  former  has  to  plead  the 
excuse  that,  while  as  a  philosopher  he  is  a  disciple  of  Car- 
neades  as  a  citizen  and  pontifex  he  is  an  orthodox  confessor 
of  the  Capitoline  Jupiter,  and  the  Epicurean  has  even  ulti- 
mately to  surrender  and  be  converted.  No  one  of  these 
three  systems  was  in  any  proper  sense  popular.  The  plain 
intelligible  chai*acter  of  Euhemerism  exerted  doubtless  a  cer- 
tain power  of  attraction  over  the  Romans,  and  in  particular 
produced  only  too  deep  an  effect  on  the  conventional  history 
of  Rome  with  its  at  once  childish  and  senile  resolution  of 
fable  into  history ;  but  it  remained  without  material  influ- 
ence on  the  Roman  religion,  because  the  latter  from  the  first 
dealt  only  in  allegory  and  not  in  fable,  and  it  was  not  possi* 
ble  in  Rome  as  in  Hellas  to  write  biographies  of  Zeus  the 
Ihrst^  second,  and  third.  The  modem  sophistry  could  only 
•Qcceed  where  clever  volubility  waf)  indigenous,  as  in  Athens, 
and  where,  moreover,  the  long  series  of  philosophical  systems 
that  had  come  and  gone  had  accumulated  huge  piles  of  intel- 
lectual rubbish.  Against  the  Epicurean  quietism,  in  fine, 
everything  revolted  that  was  sound  and  honest  in  the  Roman 
iharacter,  so  thoroughly  devoted  to  action.     Yet  it  found 
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more  partisans  than  Euhemerism  and  the  sophistic  school 
and  this  was  probably  the  reason  why  the  police  continued 
to  wage  war  against  it  longest  and  most  seriously.  But  thii 
Roman  Epicureanism  was  not  so  much  a  philosophic  system 
as  a  sort  of  philosophical  mask,  under  which-^very  mueh 
against  the  design  of  its  strictly  moral  founder — thoughtleM 
sensual  enjoyment  dressed  itself  out  for  good  society ;  one  of 
the  earliest  adherents  of  this  sect,  for  instance,  Titus  Albu- 
oius,  figures  in  the  poems  of  Lncilius  as  the  prototype  of  the 
Roman  Hellenizing  to  bad  purpose. 

Far  different  were  the  position  and  influence  of  theStois 
tt,^^^  philosophy  in  Italy.     In  direct  contrast  to  these 

^^<^  schools  it  attached  itself  to  the  religion  of  the 

land  as  closely  as  science  can  at  all  accommodate  itself  to 
fiiith«  To  the  popular  fiiith  with  its  gods  and  oracles  the 
Stoic  adhered  on  principle,  inasmuch  as  he  recognized  in  it 
an  instinctive  knowledge  to  which  scientific  knowledge  wai 
bound  to  have  regard,  and  even  in  doubtful  cases  to  subor 
dinate  itself.  He  believed  in  a  difierent  way  from  the  peo 
pie  rather  than  in  different  objects ;  the  essentially  true  and 
supreme  God  was  in  his  view  doubtless  the  world-soul,  but 
every  manifestation  of  the  primitive  God  was  in  its  turn  di* 
vine,  the  stars  above  all,  but  also  the  earth,  the  vine,  the  soul 
of  the  illustrious  mortal  whom  the  people  honoured  as  a 
hero,  and  in  fact  every  departed  spirit  of  a  former  man. 
This  philosophy  was  really  better  adapted  for  Rome  than 
for  the  land  where  it  first  arose.  The  objection  of  the  pious 
believer,  that  the  god  of  the  Stoic  had  neither  sex  nor  age 
nor  corporeality  and  was  converted  from  a  person  into  an 
idea,  had  a  meaning  in  Greece,  but  not  in  Rome.  The 
coarse  allegorizing  and  moral  purification,  which  were  cha^ 
acteristic  of  the  Stoical  doctrine  of  the  gods,  destroyed  the 
very  narrow  of  the  Hellenic  mythology  ;  but  the  pl&stic 
power  of  the  Romans,  scanty  even  in  their  epoch  of  simplic- 
ity, had  produced  no  more  than  a  light  veil  enveloping  the 
original  intuition  or  the  original  notion  out  of  which  the  di- 
vinity had  arisen — a  veil  that  might  be  stripped  off  without 
special  damage.    Pallas  Athene  might  be  indignant,  when  aht 
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fband  herself  suddenly  transmuted  into  the  idea  of  memory : 
Minerva  had  hitherto  been  in  reality  not  much  more*  The 
■upematural  Stoic,  and  the  allegoric  Roman,  theology  coin 
eided  on  the  whole  in  their  result.  But,  even  if  the  philo» 
opher  was  obliged  to  designate  individual  propositions  of  the 
priestly  lore  as  doubtful  or  as  erroneous — as  when  the  Stoios^ 
for  example,  rejecting  the  doctrine  of  apotheosis,  saw  in  Her- 
wlesy  Castor  and  Pollux  nothing  but  the  spirits  of  distm* 
guished  men,  or  as  when  they  oould  not  allow  the  images  of 
the  gods  to  be  regarded  as  representations  of  divinity—  it 
was  at  least  not  the  habit  of  the  adherents  of  Zeno  to  maRe 
war  on  these  erroneous  doctrines  and  to  overthrow  ^e  false 
gods;  on  the  contrary,  they  everywhere  evinced  respi^tand 
reverence  for  the  religion  of  the  land  even  in  its  weaicnesses. 
The  inclination  also  of  the  Stoa  towards  a  casuistic  morality 
and  towards  a  systematic  treatment  of  the  professional  scien- 
ces was  quite  to  the  mind  of  the  Romans,  especially  of  the 
Romans  of  this  period,  who  no  longer  like  their  fathers  prac- 
tised in  unsophisticated  fashion  selfgovemment  and  good 
morals,  but  resolved  the  simple  morality  of  their  ancestors 
into  a  catechism  of  allowable  and  non-allowable  actions; 
whose  grammar  and  jurisprudence,  moreover,  urgently  re- 
quired a  methodical  treatment,  without  possessing  the  ability 
to  develop  such  a  treatment  of  themselves.  So  this  philos- 
ophy thoroughly  incorporated  itself,  as  a  plant  borrowed  no 
doubt  from  abroad  but  acclimatized  in  Italian  soil,  with  the 
Roman  national  economy,  and  we  meet  its  traces  in  the 
most  diversified  spheres  of  action.  Its  earliest  appearance 
beyond  doubt  goes  further  back ;  but  the  Stoa  was  first 
raised  to  full  influence  in  the  higher  ranks  of  Roman  society 
by  means  of  the  group  which  gathered  round  Scipio  Aemit 
ia&iaa.  Panaetius  of  Rhodes,  the  instructor  of  Scipio  and 
of  ail  Scipio's  intimate  friends  in  the  Stoical  philosophy, 
who  was  constantly  in  his  train  and  usually  attended  him 
^ven  on  journeys,  knew  how  to  adapt  the  system  to  clever 
men  of  the  world,  to  keep  its  speculative  side  in  the  back- 
ground, and  to  modify  in  some  measure  the  dryness  of  the 
lumiiiiology  and  the  insipidity  of  its  moi\l  catechism,  more 
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partioalarly  by  the  aid  of  the  earlier  philosophers,  among 
whomr  Scipio  himself  had  an  especial  predilection  for  tiM 
Socrates  of  Xenophon.  Thenceforth  the  most  noted  states 
men  and  scholars  professed  the  Stoic  philosophy — among 
others  Stilo  and  Qulntus  Scaevola,  the  founders  of  scientifio 
philology  and  of  scientific  jurisprudence.  The  scholastic 
ft>rroality  of  system,  which  thenceforth  prevails  at  least 
externally  in  these  professional  sciences  and  is  especially 
associated  with  a  fanciful,  charade-like,  insipid  method  of 
etymologizing,  descends  from  the  Stoa.  But  in6nitely  more 
important  was  the  new  state-philosophy  and  state-religion, 
which  emanated  from  the  blending  of  the  Stoic  philosophy 
and  the  Roman  religion.  The  speculative  element^  from 
the  first  impressed  with  but  little  energy  on  the  system  of 
Zeno,  and  still  further  weakened  when  that  system  found 
admission  to  Rome — after  the  Greek  schoolmasters  had 
already  for  a  century  been  busied  in  driving  this  philosophy 
into  boys'  heads  and  thereby  driving  the  spirit  out  of  it 
—fell  completely  into  the  shade  in  Rome,  where  nobody 
speculated  but  the  money-changers ;  little  more  was  said 
as  to  the  ideal  development  of  the  God  ruling  in  the  soul 
of  man,  or  of  the  divine  law  of  the  world.  The  Stoical 
philosophers  showed  themselves  not  insensible  to  the  very 
lucrative  distinction  of  seeing  their  system  raised  into  the 
semi-official  R<^man  state-philosophy,  and  proved  altogether 
more  pliant  than  from  their  rigorous  principles  we  should 
have  expected.  Their  doctrine  as  to  the  gods  and  the  stats 
soon  exhibited  a  singular  family  resemblance  Xa>  the  actua. 
institutions  of  those  who  nourished  them  ;  instead  of  illus- 
trating the  cosmopolitan  state  of  the  philosopher,  they  made 
their  meditations  turn  on  the  wise  arrangement  of  the 
Bomaii  magistracies ;  and  while  the  more  refined  Stoics 
■uch  as  Panaetius  had  lefl  the  question  of  divine  revelation 
by  woi;ders  and  signs  open  as  a  thing  conceivable  but  un- 
certain and  had  decidedly  rejected  astrology,  his  immediate 
successors  contended  for  that  doctrine  of  revelation  or,  is 
pther  words,  for  the  Roman  augural  discipline  as  rigidlj 
and  firmly  as  for  any  other  maxim  of  the  school  and  madi 
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eitremely  unphilosophical  concessions  even  to  astrologjl  -w  / 
The  leading  feature  >f  the  system  came  more  and  more  t« 
be  its  oasuistio  doctrine  of  duty.  It  suited  itself  to  the 
hollow  pride  of  virtue,  in  which  the  Romans  of  this  period 
•ought  their  compensation  amidst  the  various  humbling  olr* 
omnatanoes  of  their  contact  with  the  Greeks ;  and  it  put  into 
fcroial  shape  a  befitting  doctrine  of  morality,  which,  like 
every  well-bred  system  of  morals,  combined  with  the  most 
rigid  precision  as  a  whole  the  most  complaisant  indulgence 
in  the  details.*  Its  practical  results  can  hardly  be  esti- 
mated AS  much  more  than  that,  as  we  have  said,  two  or 
three  families  of  rank  ate  poor  fare  to  please  the  Stoa.  . 

Closely  allied  to  this  new  state-philosophy— or,  strictly 
speaking,  its  other  side — was  the  new  state*reli« 
gion;  the  essential  characteristic  of  which  was 
the  conscious  retention  of  the  principles  of  the  popular  faith, 
which  were  recognized  as  irrational,  for  reasons  of  outward 
eonvenience.  One  of  the  most  prominent  men  of  the  Sci- 
pionio  circle,  the  Greek  Polybius,  candidly  declares  that  the 
strange  and  ponderous  ceremonial  of  Roman  religion  was 
invented  solely  on  account  of  the  multitude,  which,  as  reason 
bad  no  power  over  it,  required  to  be  ruled  by  signs  and 
wonders,  while  people  of  intelligence  had  certainly  no  need 
of  religion.  Beyond  doubt  Polybius'  Roman  friends  sub- 
stantiidly  shared  these  sentiments,  although  they  did  not 
appose  science  and  religion  to  each  other  in  so  gross  and 
downright  a  fashion.  Neither  Laelius  nor  Scipio  Aemilianus 
ean  have  looked  on  the  augural  discipline,  which  Polybius 
has  primarily  in  view,  as  anything  else  than  a  political  insti- 
tution ;  yet  the  national  spirit  in  them  was  too  strong  and 
their  sense  of  decorum  too  delicate  to  have  permitted  their 
eoming  forward  in  public  with  such  dangerous  explanations. 
But  even  in  the  following  generation  the  pontifex  mazimui 
Quintus  Scaevola  (consul  in  659 ;  pp.  280, 405) 
set  forth  at  least  in  his  oral  instructions  in  law 
without  hesitation  the  propositions,  that  there  were  two  sorti 

*  AdiU^tfii]  ipeeimeii  may  be  found  id  Cioero  de  OficiU,  01. 12,  IS 
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of  religion^-oue  philosophic,  adapted  to  the  intellect^  and  on« 
traditional,  not  so  adapted ;  that  the  former  was  not  fitted 
for  the  religion  of  the  state,  as  it  contained  various  thing* 
which  it  was  useless  or  even  injurious  for  the  people  to 
know ;  and  that  accordingly  the  traditional  religion  of  tlM 
state  ought  to  remain  as  it  stood.    The  theology  of  Varro^ 
in  which  the  Roman  religion  is  treated  throughout  as  a  state 
institution,  is  merely  a  further  development  of  the  same  prin« 
ciple.    Tlie  state,  according  to  his  teaching,  was  older  than 
the  gods  of  the   state  as  the  painter  is   older  than   the 
picture ;  if  the  question  related  to  making  the  gods  anew, 
it  would  certainly  be  well  to  make  and  to  name  them  after 
a  manner  more  befitting  and  more  in  theoretic  accordance 
with  the  parts  of  the  world-soul,  and  to  lay  aside  the  images 
of  the  gods  which  only  excited  erroneous  ideas,*  and  the 
mistaken  system  of  sacrifice;  but,  since  these  institutions 
had  been  once  established,  every  good  dtizen  ought  to  own 
and  follow  them  and  do  his  part,  that  the  ^  common  man  ** 
might  learn  rather  to  set  a  higher  value  on,  than  to  contemn, 
the  gods.     That  the  common  man,  for  whose  benefit  the 
grandees  thus  surrendered  their  judgment,  now  despised  this 
faith  and  sought  his  remedy  elsewhere,  was  a  matter  of  coui*se 
and  will  be  seen   in  the  sequel.     Thus  then  the  Roman 
"high  church"  was  ready,  a  sanctimonious  body  of  priests 
and  Levites,  and  an  unbelieving  people.     The  more  openly 
the  religion  of  the  land  was  declared  a  political  institution, 
the  more  decidedly  the  political  parties  regarded  the  field  of 
the  state-church  as  an  arena  for  attack  and  defence ;  which 
was  especially,  in  a  daily  increasing  measure,  the  case  with 
augural  science  and  with  the  elections  to  the  pnestly  col- 
leges.    The  old  and  natural  practice  of  dismissing  the  bui^ 
gess-assembly,  when  a  thunder-storm  came  on,  had  in  the 
hands  of  the  Roman  augurs  grown  Into  a  prolix  system  of 
various  celestial  omens  and  rules  of  conduct  associated  there* 
with;    in  the  earlier  portion  of  this  period  it  was  evec 

•  In  Varro's  satire,  **  The  Aborigines,*'  he  sarcastically  set  fortl 
how  the  primitive  men  had  noi  been  content  with  the  God  who  aloni 
^  recognized  by  thought,  but  had  longed  after  puppeta  and  eflSgiM. 
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directly  enacted  b}  the  Aelian  and  Fufian  law,  that  every 
popular  assembly  should  be  compelled  to  dHperse  if  i' 
should  occur  to  any  of  the  higher  magistrates  to  look  tot 
signs  of  a  thunderstorm  in  the  sky ;  and  the  Roman  oli* 
garchy  was  proud  of  the  cunning  device  which  enabled  them 
thenceforth  by  a  single  pious  fraud  to  impress  the  stamp  of 
invalidity  on  any  decree  of  the  people.  Conversely,  thr 
Roman  opposition  rebelled  against  the  ancient  practice  un* 
der  which  the  four  principal  colleges  of  priests  filled  up  their 
own  ranks  when  vacancies  arose,  and  demanded  the  exten- 
sion of  popular  election  to  the  stalls  themselves,  as  it  had 
been  previously  introduced  with  reference  to  the  presidents 
of  these  colleges  (ii.  424).  This  was  certainly  inconsistent 
with  the  spirit  of  these  corporations ;  but  they  had  no  right  to 
complain  of  it,  after  they  had  become  themselves  untrue  to 
their  spirit,  and  had  played  into  the  hands  of  the  government 
at  its  request  by  furnishing  religious  pretexts  for  the  annulling 
of  political  proceedings.  This  affair  became  an  apple  of 
contention  between  the  parties :  the  senate  beat  off  the  first 
attack  in  609,  on  which  occasion  the  Scipionic  cir- 
cle  especially  turned  the  scale  for  the  rejection  of 
the  proposal ;  on  the  other  hand  the  project  passed  in  650  with 
the  proviso  already  made  in  reference  to  the  eleo^ 
tion  of  the  presidents  for  the  benefit  of  scrupulous 
consciences,  that  not  the  whole  burgesses  but  only  the  lesser 
half  of  the  tribes  should  make  the  election  (p.  248) ;  finally 
Sulla  restored  the  right  of  cooptation  in  its  full  extent 
(p.  4d6).  With  this  care  on  the  part  of  the  conservatives 
for  the  pure  national  religion,  it  was  of  course  quite  com* 
patible  that  the  circles  of  the  highest  rank  should  openly 
make  a  jest  of  it.  ^^The  practical  side  of  the  Roman  priest* 
hood  was  the  priestly  cuisine ;  the  augural  and  pontifical 
banquets  were  as  it  were  the  official  gala^ys  in  the  life  of 
a  Roman  epicure,  and  several  of  them  formed  epochs  in  the 
bistory  of  gastronomy  :  the  banquet  on  the  accession  of  th€ 
augur  Quintus  Hortensius  for  instance  brought  roast  pea> 
cocks  into  vogue.  Religion  was  also  found  very  useful  in 
giving  greater  zest  to  scandal.     It  was  a  favourite  recreation 
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of  the  youth  of  quality  to  disfigure  or  mutilate  the  imagei 
of  the  gods  in  the  streets  by  night  (p.  264).  Ordinary  love 
affairs  had  for  long  been  common,  and  intrigues  with  married 
women  began  to  become  so ;  but  an  amour  with  a  Vestal 
▼irgin  was  as  piquant  as  the  intrigues  with  nuns  and  the 
doister-adventures  in  the  world  of  the  Decarae^ 
rone.  The  scandalous  affidr  of  640  9eq.  is  well 
known,  in  which  three  Vestals,  daughters  of  the  noblest 
fiimilies,  and  their  paramours,  young  men  likewise  of  the 
best  houses,  were  brought  to  trial  for  unchastity  first  before 
the  pontifical  college,  and  then,  when  it  sought  to  hush  up 
the  matter,  before  an  extraordinary  court  instituted  by 
special  decree  of  the  people,  and  were  all  condemned  to 
death.  Such  scandals,  it  is  true,  sedate  people  could  not 
approve ;  but  there  was  no  objection  to  men  discussing  the 
folly  of  positive  religion  in  their  familiar  circle ;  the  augurs 
might,  when  one  saw  another  performing  his  functions, 
smile  in  each  other's  face  without  detriment  to  their  re- 
ligious duties.  We  learn  to  look  favourably  on  the  modest 
hypocrisy  of  kindred  tendencies,  when  we  compare  with  it 
the  cuarso  shamelessness  of  the  Roman  priests  and  Levites. 
llie  official  religion  was  quite  candidly  treated  as  a  hollow 
framework,  now  serviceable  only  for  political  machinista; 
in  this  respect  with  its  numerous  recesses  and  trap-doors  it 
might  and  did  serve  either  party,  as  it  happened.  Most  of 
all  certainly  the  oligarchy  recognized  its  palladium  in  the 
state-religion,  and  particularly  in  the  augural  discipline ;  but 
the  opposite  party  also  made  no  resistance  in  point  of  prin- 
ciple to  an  institute  which  had  now  merely  a  semblance  of 
life ;  they  regarded  it,  on  the  contrary,  as  a  bulwark  which 
might  pass  from  the  possession  of  the  enemy  into  their  own. 
In  sharp  contrast  to  this  ghost  of  religion  which  we 
have  just  described  stand  the  dilTerent  foreign 
Ugiunciii  '  worships,  which  this  epoch  cherished  and  fos- 
^"  tered,  and  which  were  at  least  undeniably  po* 

sensed  of  a  very  decided  vitality.  Xhey  meet  us  every* 
where,  among  fashionable  ladies  and  lords  as  well  as  among 
the  circles  of  the  slaves,  in  the  general  as  in  the  troopei,  ir 
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Italy  as  in  the  provinces.  It  is  incredible  to  what  a  height 
this  superstition  already  reached.  When  in  the  Cimbriau 
war  a  Syrian  prophetess,  Martha,  offered  to  furnish  the 
senate  with  ways  and  means  for  the  vanquishing  of  the 
Germans,  the  senate  dismissed  her  with  contempt ;  never- 
theless the  Roman  ladies  and  Marius'  own  wife  in  particu- 
Lar  despatched  her  to  his  head-quarters,  where  the  general 
readily  received  her  and  carried  her  about  with  him  till 
the  Teutones  were  defeated.  The  leaders  of  very  different 
parties  in  the  civil  war,  Marius,  Octavius,  Sulla,  coincided 
in  believing  omens  and  oracles.  During  its  course  even 
the  senate  was  under  the  necessity,  in  the  trou- 
bles of  667,  of  consenting  to  issue  directions  in 
accordance  with  the  &ncies  of  a  crazy  prophetess.  It  is 
significant  of  the  ossification  of  the  Romano-Hellenic  reli- 
gion as  well  as  of  the  increasing  craving  of  the  multitude 
afler  stronger  religious  stimulants,  that  superstition  no 
longer,  as  in  the  Bacchic  mysteries,  associates  itself  with 
the  national  religion ;  even  the  Etruscan  mysticism  is 
already  left  behind ;  the  worships  matured  in  the  sultry 
regions  of  the  East  appear  throughout  in  the  foremost 
rank.  The  copious  introduction  of  elements  from  Asia 
Minor  and  Syria  into  the  population,  partly  by  the  impor- 
tation of  slaves,  partly  by  the  augmented  traffic  of  Italy 
with  the  East,  contributed  very  greatly  to  this  result.  The 
power  of  these  foreign  religions  is  very  distinctly  apparent 
in  the  revolts  of  the  Sicilian  slaves,  who  for  the  most  part 
were  natives  of  Syria.  Eunus  vomited  fire,  Athenion  read 
the  stars ;  the  plummets  thrown  by  the  slaves  in  these  wars 
bear  in  great  part  the  names  of  gods,  those  of  Zeus  and 
Artemis,  and  especially  that  of  the  mysterious  Mother  who 
had  migrated  from  Crete  to  Sicily  and  was  zealously  wor- 
shipped there.  A  similar  effect  was  produced  by  commer- 
cial  intercourse,  particularly  afler  the  wai*es  of  Berytus  and 
Alexandria  were  conveyed  directly  to  the  Italian  ports  j 
Ostia  and  Puteoli  became  the  great  marts  not  only  foi 
Syrian  unguents  and  Egyptian  linen,  but  also  for  the  faith 
of  the  East.     Everywhere  the  mingling  of  religions  wai 
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eoiistanUy  on  the  increase  along  with  the  mingling  of  na^ 
tions.  Of  all  aU:>wed  Nvorsbips  the  most  popular  was  that 
of  the  Pessinuntine  Mother  of  the  Gods,  which  made  a 
jeep  impression  on  the  multitude  by  its  eucudi-celibacj, 
its  banquets,  its  music,  its  begging  prooessions,  and  all  its 
sensuous  pomp ;  the  collections  from  house  to  house  were 
already  felt  as  an  economic  burden.  In  the  most  danger- 
ous time  }f  the  Qmbrian  war  Battaces  the  high-priest  of 
Pessinus  appeared  in  person  at  Rome,  in  order  to  defend 
:he  interests  of  the  temple  of  his  goddess  there  which  was 
alleged  to  have  been  pro&ned,  addressed  the  Roman  people 
by  the  special  orders  of  the  Mother  of  the  Gods,  and  per- 
formed also  various  miracles.  Men  of  sense  were  scandal- 
ized, but  the  women  and  the  great  multitude  were  not  to 
be  debarred  from  escorting  the  prophet  at  his  departure 
in  great  crowds.  Vows  of  pilgrimage  to  the  East  were 
already  no  longer  uncommon  ;  Marius  himself,  for  instance, 
thus  undertook  a  pilgrimage  to  Pessinus ;  in  fact  even  thus 
early  (first  in  653)  Roman  burgesses  devoted 
themselves  to  the  eunuch-priesthood.  But  the 
unallowed  and  secret  worships  were  naturally  still  more 
popular.  As  early  as  Cato's  time  the  Chaldean  horoscope- 
caster  had  begun  to  come  into  competition  with  the  Etrus- 
can haruspex  and  the  Marsian  bird-seer  (ii.  479) ;  star- 
gazing and  astrology  were  soon  as  much  at  home  in  Italy 
as  in  their  dreamy  native  land.  In  615  the 
Roman  praetor  pereprinus  directed  all  the  Chal- 
deans to  evacuate  Rome  and  Italy  within  ten  days.  The 
same  fate  at  the  same  time  befel  the  Jews,  who  had  admit- 
ted  Italian  proselytes  to  their  sabbath.  In  like  manner 
Scipio  had  to  clear  the  camp  before  Numantia  fixim  sootk 
sayers  and  pious  impostors  of  every  sort.  Some  forty 
years  afterwards  (657)  it  was  even  found  neces- 
sary to  prohibit  human  sacrifices.  The  wild 
worship  of  the  Cappadocian  Ma,  or,  as  the  Romans  called 
her,  Bellona,  to  whom  the  priests  in  their  festal  processions 
shed  their  own  blood  as  a  sacrifice,  and  the  gloomy  Egyj^ 
tian  worships  began  to  make  their  appearance ;  the  former 
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Cappadocian  goddess  appeared  in  a  dream  to  Salla,  and  of 
the  later  Roman  communities  of  Isis  and  Osiris  the  oldest 
traced  their  origin  to  the  Sullan  period.  Men  had  become 
perplexed  not  merely  as  to  the  old  faith,  but  as  to  then 
very  selves ;  the  fearful  crises  of  a  fifty  years'  revolution, 
^  instinctive  feeling  that  the  civil  war  was  still  far  from 
being  at  an  end,  increased  the  anxious  suspense,  the  gloomy 
perplexity  of  the  multitude.  Restlessly  the  wandering  im- 
agination climbed  every  height  and  fathomed  every  abyss, 
where  it  fancied  that  it  might  discover  new  prospects  or 
new  light  amidst  the  fatalities  impending,  might  gain  fresh 
hopes  in  the  desperate  struggle  against  destiny,  or  perhaps 
might  find  merely  fresh  alarms.  A  portentous  mysticism 
found  in  the  general  distraction — political,  economic,  moral, 
religious — the  soil  which  was  adapted  for  il,  and  grew  with 
alarming  rapidity ;  it  was  as  if  gigantic  trees  had  grown  by 
night  out  of  the  earth,  none  knew  whence  or  whither,  and 
this  very  marvellous  rapidity  of  growth  worked  new  won- 
ders and  seized  like  an  epidemic  on  all  minds  not  thoroughly 
fortified. 

Just  as  in  the  sphere  of  religion,  the  revolution  begun 
^^^  in  the  previous  epoch  was  now  completed  also 

in  the  sphere  of  education  and  culture.  We 
have  already  shown  how  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  Ro- 
man system— Kdvil  equality — had  already  during  the  sixth 
century  begun  to  be  undermined  in  this  field  also.  Even 
in  the  time  of  Pictor  and  Cato  Greek  culture  was  widely 
diffused  in  Rome,  and  there  was  a  native  Roman  culture ; 
but  neither  of  them  had  then  got  beyond  the  initial  stage. 
Gato's  encyclopaedia  shows  tolerably  what  was  understood 
at  this  period  by  a  Romano-Greek  model  training  (ii.  556) ; 
It  was  little  more  than  an  embodiment  of  the  old  Roman 
household  knowledge,  and  truly,  when  compared  with  the 
Hellenic  culture  of  the  period,  scanty  enough.  At  how 
low  a  stage  the  average  instruction  of  youth  in  Rome  still 
stooii  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century,  may  be  in* 
ferred  from  the  expressions  of  Polybius,  who  in  this  one 
respect  prominently  censures  the  criminal  indiffeience  of 
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• 

the  Romans  as  compared  with  the  intelligent  priyttto  and 
public  care  of  his  countrymen  ;  no  Hellene,  not  even  Poly* 
bius  himself,  could  rightly  understand  the  deeper  idea  of 
dvil  equality  that  lay  at  the  root  of  this  indifference. 

Now  the  case  was  altered.  Just  as  the  naive  popular 
fiiith  was  superseded  by  an  enlightened  Stoical  supematu 
ralism,  so  in  education  alongside  of  the  simple  populas 
Instruction  a  special  training,  an  exclusive  humanitoM^  de- 
veloped itself  and  eradicated  the  last  remnants  of  the  old 
aocial  equality.  It  will  not  be  superfluous  to  cast  a  glance 
at  the  aspect  assumed  by  the  new  instruction  of  the  young, 
both  the  Greek  and  the  higher  Latin. 

It  was  a  singular  circumstance  that  the  csame  man,  who 
oraekin-  ^"  *  political  point  of  view  definitively  van- 
■trootioiL  quished  the  Hellenic  nation,  Lucius  Aemiliua 
Paullus,  was  at  the  same  time  the  first  or  one  of  the  first 
who  fully  recognized  the  Hellenic  civilization  as — what  it 
has  thenceforth  continued  to  be  beyond  dispute — the  civil- 
ization of  the  ancient  world.  He  was  himself  indeed  an 
old  man  before  it  was  granted  to  him,  with  the  Homeric 
poems  in  his  mind,  to  stand  before  the  Zeus  of  Phidias ; 
but  his  heart  was  young  enough  to  carry  home  the  full 
sunshine  of  Hellenic  beauty  and  the  unconquerable  longing 
after  the  golden  apples  of  the  Hesperides  in  his  soul ;  poets 
and  artists  had  found  in  the  foreigner  a  more  earnest  and 
cordial  devotee  than  was  any  of  the  wise  men  of  the  Greece 
of  those  days.  He  made  no  epigram  on  Homer  or  Phidias, 
but  he  had  his  children  introduced  into  the  realms  of  in- 
tellect. Without  neglecting  their  national  education,  so  far 
as  there  was  such,  he  made  provision  like  the  Greeks  for  the 
physical  development  of  his  boys,  not  indeed  by  gymnastic 
exercises  which  were  according  to  Roman  notions  inadmi^ 
iible,  but  by  instruction  iu  the  chase,  which  was  among  the 
Greeks  developed  almost  like  an  art ;  and  he  elevated  their 
Greek  instruc'ior.  in  such  a  way  that  the  l;jiguage  was  no 
longer  merely  learned  and  practised  for  the  sake  of  speak- 
ing,  but  atler  the  Greek  fashion  the  whole  subjeiit-matter 
cf  gen'^ral  higher  culture  was  associated  with  the  language 
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and  developed  oat  of  it — embracing,  first  of  all,  the  know- 
ledge of  Greek  literature  with  the  mythological  and  histori- 
cal information  necessary  for  understanding  it,  and  then 
rhetoric  and  philosophy.  The  library  of  king  Perseus  wm 
the  only  portion  of  the  Macedonian  spoil  that  Paullus  took 
for  himself,  with  the  view  of  presenting  it  to  his  sons.  Even 
Greek  painters  and  sculptors  were  found  in  his  train  and 
completed  the  aesthetic  training  of  his  children.  That  the 
time  was  past  when  men  could  in  this  field  preserve  a  merely 
n^ative  attitude  as  regarded  Hellenism,  had  been  felt  even 
by  Cato ;  the  better  classes  had  probably  now  a  presenti- 
ment that  the  noble  substance  of  Roman  character  was  less 
endangered  by  ITellenism  as  a  whole,  than  by  Hellenism 
mutilated  and  misshapen :  the  mass  of  the  upper  society 
of  Rome  and  Italy  went  along  with  the  new  mode.  There 
had  been  for  long  no  want  of  Gre-ek  schoolmasters  in  Rome ; 
now  they  arrived  in  troops — and  as  teachers  not  merely  of 
the  language  but  of  literature  and  culture  in  general — at 
the  newly-opened  lucrative  market  for  the  sale  of  their  wis- 
dom. Greek  tutors  and  teachers  of  philosophy,  who,  even 
if  they  were  not  slaves,  were  as  a  rule  accounted  as  ser- 
vants,* were  now  permanent  inmates  in  the  palaces  of 
Rome;  people  speculated  in  them,  and  there  is  a  state- 
ment that  200,000  sesterces  (£2,000)  were  paid  for  a  Greek 
literary  slave  of  the  first  rank.  As  early  as 
593  there  existed  in  the  capital  a  number  of 
special  establishments  for  the  practice  of  Greek  declama- 
tion. Several  distinguished  names  already  occur  among 
these  Roman  teachers ;  the  philosopher  Panaetius  has  been 
already  mentioned  (p.  518) ;  the  esteemed  grammarian 
Crates  of  Mallus  in  Cilicia,  the  contemporary  and  equal 
rival  of  Aristarchus,  found  about  585  at  Rome 
an  audience  for  the  recitation  and  philological 

^  Ciotro  lays  that  he  treated  his  learned  slave  Dionysius  mort 
inpectfhlly  than  Scipio  treated  Panaetius,  and  in  the  aiunf  senae  H  li 
Mid  in  Lncilius^ 

PinulOf  «t  quaeiitf  earUeriu*,  9frvu\  Mgeutt-^ 
UHHor  mihif  fuam  tapient. 
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and  practical  illustration  of  the  Homeric  poerai.  It  is  lru« 
that  this  new  mode  of  juvenile  instruction,  revolutionary 
and  anti-national  as  it  was,  encountered  partially  the  resist- 
ance of  the  government ;  but  the  edict  of  dismissal,  which 
the  authorities  in  593  fulminated  against  rheto 
ricians  and  philosophers,  remained  (chiefly  owin^ 
lo  the  con.^tant  change  of  the  Roman  chief  magistrates)  like 
all  similar  commands  without  any  result  worth  mentioning, 
and  afler  the  death  of  old  Cato  there  were  still  doubtless 
frequent  complaints  in  accordance  with  his  views,  but  there 
was  no  further  action.  The  higher  instruction  m  Greek 
and  m  the  sciences  of  Greek  culture  remained  thenceforth 
recognized  as  an  essential  part  of  Italian  training. 

But  by  its  side  there  sprang  up  also  a  higher  Latin 
utiiiiD-  instruction.  We  have  shown  in  the  previous 
itraotion.  epoch  how  Latin  elementary  instruction  raised 
its  character ;  how  the  place  of  the  Twelve  Tables  was 
taken  by  the  Latin  Odyssey  as  a  sort  of  improved  primer, 
and  the  Roman  boy  was  now  trained  to  the  knowledge  and 
delivery  of  his  mother-tongue  by  means  of  this  translation, 
as  the  Greek  by  means  of  the  original :  how  noted  teachers 
of  the  Greek  language  and  literature,  Andronicus,  Enn/us, 
and  others,  who  already  probably  taught  not  children 
properly  so  called,  but  boys  growing  up  to  maturity  and 
young  men,  did  not  disdain  to  give  instruction  in  the 
mother-tongue  along  with  the  Greek.  These  were  the  first 
steps  towards  a  higher  Latin  instruction,  but  they  did  not 
as  yet  form  such  an  instruction  itself.  Instruction  in  a  lan- 
guage cannot  go  beyond  the  elementary  stage,  so  long  as  it 
wants  a  literature.  It  was  not  until  there  were  not  merely 
Latin  schoolbooks  but  a  Latin  literature,  and  this  literature 
subsisted  with  a  certain  C/Ompleteness  in  the  works  of  the 
dassics  of  the  sixth  century,  that  the  mother- tongue  and 
ih3  native  literature  truly  entered  the  circles  of  the  ele- 
ments of  higher  culture ;  and  the  emancipation 
iwLiinfnof  from  the  Greek  schoolmasters  was  now  not 
2^^^  slow  to  follow.     Stirred   up  by   the    Homeric 

prelections  of  Crates,  cultivated  Romans  begaB 
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tci  read  the  recitative  works  of  their  ( wn  literatiue,  the 
Punic  War  of  Naevius,  the  Annals  of  Ennius,  and  subse- 
quently also  the  Poems  of  Lucilius  first  to  a  select  circle, 
and  then  in  public  on  set  days  and  in  presence  of  a  great 
concourse,  and  occasionally  also  to  treat  them  critically 
after  the  precedent  of  the  Homeric  grammarians.  These 
literary  prelections,  which  cultivated  dilettanti  {litterati) 
held  gratuitously,  were  not  formally  a  part  of  juvenile  in- 
struction, but  were  yet  an  essential  means  of  introducing 
the  youth  to  the  understanding  and  the  delivery  of  the 
classic  Latin  literature. 

The  formation  of  Latin  oratory  took  place  in  a  similar 
Bhetorioai  ^^J'  ^^  Roman  youth  of  rank,  who  were 
•****'****  even  at  an  early  age  instigated  to  come  forward 
in  public  with  panegyrics  and  forensic  speeches,  can  never 
have  wanted  exercises  in  oratory  ;  but  it  was  only  at  this 
epoch,  and  in  consequence  of  the  new  exclusive  culture, 
that  there  arose  a  rhetoric  properly  so  called.  Marcus 
Lepidus  Porcina  (consul  in  (J17)  is  mentioned 
as  the  first  Roman  advocate  who  technically 
handled  the  language  and  subject-matter ;  the  two  famous 
advocates  of  the  Marian  age,  the  masculine  and  vigorous 
14»-S7.  Marcus  Antonius  (611-667)  and  the  polished 

l4(H»i.  and   chaste  orator   Lucius   Crassus   (614-663) 

were  already  complete  rhetoricians.  The  exercises  of  the 
young  men  in  speaking  increased  naturally  in  extent  and 
importance,  but  still  remained,  just  like  the  exercises  in 
Latin  literature,  essentially  limited  to  the  personal  attend- 
ance of  the  beginner  on  the  master  of  the  art  so  as  to  be 
trained  by  his  example  and  his  instructions. 

Formal  instruction  both  in  Latin  literature  and  in  Latin 
rhetoric  was  given  first  about  650  by  Lucius 
Aelius  Praeconinus  of  Lanuvium,  called  the 
"  penman  **  (Stilo),  a  distinguished  Roman  knight  of  strict 
conservative  views,  who  read  Plautus  and  similar  works 
with  a  select  circle  of  younger  men — including  Varro  and 
Cicero— and  sometimes  also  went  over  outlines  of  speechefr 
with  the  authors,  or  put  similar  outlines  into  the  hands  of 
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As  the  aggregate  result  of  this  modem  Roman  educfr 
tioQ  there  sprang  up  the  new  idea  of  ^  humanity ,''  as  it 
was  called,  which  consisted  partly  of  a  more  or  less  super- 
fidal  appropriation  of  the  aesthetic  culture  of  the  Hellenes, 
partly  of  a  privil€^;ed  Latin  culture  as  an  imitation  or 
mutilated  copy  of  the  Greek.  This  new  humanity,  as  the 
very  name  indicates,  renounced  the  specific  peculiarities  of 
Roman  life,  nay  even  came  forward  in  oppomtion  to  them, 
and  combined  in  itself,  just  lilce  our  closely  kindred  '*  gene- 
ral culture,"  a  nationally  cosmopolitan  and  sodally  exdu- 
sive  diaracter.  Her<)  too  we  trace  the  revolution,  which 
iip«nited  classes  and  levelled  natioiis. 


CHAPTER  Xm. 

UTXEATURK    AND   ABT. 

Thi  sixth  century  was,  both  in  a  political  and  a  litersry 
point  of  view,  a  vigorous  and  great  age.  It  ii 
true  that  we  do  not  find  in  the  field  of  author- 
ship any  more  than  in  that  of  politics  a  man  of  the  first 
rank;  Naevius,  Ennius,  Plautus,  Cato,  gifled  and  lively 
authors  of  distinctly-marked  individuality,  were  not  in  the 
highest  sense  men  of  creative  talent ;  nevertheless  we  per- 
ceive in  the  soaring,  stirring,  bold  strain  of  their  dramatiC| 
epic,  and  historic  attempts,  that  these  are  based  on  the 
gigantic  struggles  of  the  Punic  wars.  Much  is  only  arti- 
ficially transplanted,  there  are  various  faults  in  delineation 
and  colouring,  the  form  of  art  and  the  language  are  deficient 
In  purity  of  treatment,  Greek  and  national  elements  are 
quaintly  conjoined ;  the  whole  performance  betrays  the 
stamp  of  its  scholastic  origin  and  wants  independence  and 
completeness ;  yet  there  exists  in  the  poets  and  authors  of 
^at  age,  if  not  the  full  power  to  reach  their  high  aim,  at 
any  rate  the  courage  to  compete  with  and  the  hope  of 
rivalling  the  Greeks.  It  is  otherwise  in  the  epoch  before 
us.  The  morning  mists  fell ;  what  had  been  begun  in  the 
fresh  feeling  of  the  national  strength  hardened  in  war,  with 
youthful  want  of  insight  into  the  difficulty  of  the  underi 
taking  and  into  the  measure  of  their  own  talent,  but  also 
with  youthful  delight  in  and  love  to  the  work,  could  no< 
be  carried  farther  now,  when  on  the  one  hand  the  dull  suV 
triness  of  the  approaching  revolutionary  storm  began  to 
fill  the  air,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  eyes  of  the  more  in- 
telligent  were  gradually  opened  to  the  incomparable  glory 
of  Greek  poetry  and  art  and  to  the  very  moderate  artistic 
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endowments  of  their  own  nation.  The  literature  of  \ht 
sixth  century  had  arisen  from  the  influence  of  Greek  art  on 
half  cultivated,  but  excited  and  susceptible  minds.  The 
increased  Hellenic  culture  of  the  seventh  called  forth  a 
literary  reaction,  which  destroyed  the  germs  of  promise 
contained  in  those  simple  Imitative  attempts  by  the  winterp 
frost  of  reflection,  and  rooted  up  the  wheat  and  the  tares 
of  the  older  type  of  literature  together. 

This  reaction  proceeded  primarily  and  chiefly  from  the 
miiyimiie  circle  which  assembled  around  Scipio  Aemilia- 
"■^^  nus,  and  whose  most  prominent  members  among 

the  Roman  world  of  quality  were,  in  addition  to  Scipio 
himself,  his  elder  friend  and  counsellor  Guus  Ladius  (con- 
,^  sul  in  614)  and  Scipio's  younger  companions, 

**••  Lucius  Furius  Philus  (consul  in  618)  and  Spu- 

rius  Mummius,  the  brother  of  the  destroyer  of  Corinth, 
among  the  Roman  and  Greek  literati  the  comedian  Terence, 
the  satirist  Lucilius,  the  historian  Polybius,  and  the  phi« 
losopher  Panaetius.  Those  who  were  familiar  with  the  Iliad, 
with  Xenophon,  and  with  Menander,  could  not  be  greatly 
impressed  by  the  Roman  Homer,  and  still  less  by  the  bad 
translations  of  the  tragedies  of  Euripides  which  Ennius 
had  furnished  and  Pacuvius  continued  to  furnish.  While 
patriotic  considerations  might  set  bounds  to  criticism  in 
reference  to  the  native  chronicles,  Lucilius  at  any  rate  di- 
rected very  pointed  shafts  against  "  the  dismal  figures  from 
the  complicated  expositions  of  Pacuvius ; "  and  similar 
severe,  but  not  unjust  criticisms  of  Ennius,  Plautus,  Pa* 
cuvius — all  those  poets  **  who  appeared  to  have  a  licence  to 
talk  pompously  and  to  reason  i  I  logically  *' — are  found  in 
the  polished  author  of  the  Rhetoric  dedicated  to  Herennius, 
written  at  the  close  of  this  period.  People  shrugged  their 
shoulders  at  the  interpolations,  with  which  the  homely 
popular  wit  of  Rome  had  garnished  the  elegant  comedies 
of  Philemon  and  Diphilus.  Half  smiling,  half  envious, 
they  turned  away  from  the  inadequate  attempts  of  a  dull 
ago,  which  that  circle  probably  regarded  somewhat  as  a 
mature  man  regards  the  poetical  effusions  of  his  youth ; 
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despairing  of  the  transplantation  of  the  mai  vellous  tree^ 
they  allowed  the  higher  species  of  art  in  poetry  and  prose 
substantially  to  fall  into  abeyance,  and  restricted  them 
selves  in  these  departments  to  an  intelligent  enjoyment  of 
foreign  master-pieces.  The  productiveness  of  this  epoch 
displayed  itself  chiefly  in  the  subordinate  fields  of  the  lighter 
€omedyy  the  poetical  miscellany,  the  political  pamphlet,  and 
the  professional  sciences.  The  literary  cue  was  oorrectnessi 
in  the  style  of  art  and  especially  in  the  language,  which,  as 
A  more  limited  circle  of  persons  of  culture  became  sepa- 
rated from  the  body  of  the  people,  was  in  its  turn  divided 
into  the  classical  Latin  of  higher  society  and  the  vulgar 
Latin  of  the  common  people.  The  prologues  of  Terence 
promise  ^  pure  Latin  ;  "  warfare  against  faults  of  language 
forms  a  chief  element  of  the  Lucilian  satire  ;  and  with  this 
circumstance  is  connected  the  fact,  that  composition  in  Greek 
among  the  Romans  now  &lls  decidedly  into  the  shade.  In 
so  far  certainly  there  is  an  improvement ;  inadequate  efforts 
occur  in  this  epoch  far  less  frequently  ;  performances  in 
their  kind  complete  and  thoroughly  pleasing  occur  far 
oftener  than  before  or  afterwards ;  in  a  linguistic  point  of 
view  Cicero  calls  the  age  of  Laelius  and  Scipio  the  golden 
age  of  pure  unadulterated  Latin.  In  like  manner  literary 
activity  gradually  rises  in  public  opinion  from  a  trade  to 
an  art.  At  the  beginning  of  this  period  the  preparation  of 
theatrical  pieces  at  any  rate,  if  not  the  publication  of  reci- 
tative  poems,  was  still  regarded  as  not  becoming  for  the 
Romto  of  quality ;  Pacuvius  and  Terence  lived  by  their 
pieces ;  the  writing  of  dramas  was  entirely  a  trade,  and 
not  one  of  golden  produce.  About  the  time  of  Sulla  the 
atate  of  matters  had  entirely  changed.  The  remuneration 
fpven  to  actors  at  this  time  proves  that  Bven  the  fiivourite 
dramatic  poet  could  then  claim  a  payment,  the  high  amount 
of  which  removed  its  stigma.  By  this  means  composing 
for  the  stage  was  raised  into  a  liberal  art ;  and  we  accord  • 
ingiy  find  men  of  the  highest  aristocratic  circles,  such  as 
Lucius  Caesar  (aedile  in  664,  +  667),  engaged 
in  writing  for  the  Roman  stage  and  proud  of 
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Bitting  in  the  Roman  *^poet^s  club"  by  the  side  of  the 
ancestorless  Accius*  Art  finds  increased  sympathy  and 
tionour;  but  the  enthusiasm  has  departed  in  life  and  in 
literature  The  fearless  self-confidence,  which  n.akes  th« 
poet  a  poet,  and  which  is  very  decidedly  apparent  in  Plan- 
tus  especially,  is  found  in  none  of  those  that  follow ;  the 
Epigoni  of  the  men  that  fought  with  Hannibal  are  oorrect| 
but  feeble. 

Let  us  first  glance  at  the  Roman  dramatic  literature  and 
,^^  the  stage  itself.    Tragedy  has  now  for  the  first 

time  her  special  representatives ;  the  tragic  poets 
of  this  epoch  do  not,  like  those  of  the  preceding,  cultivate 
comedy  and  epos  also.  The  appreciation  of  this  branch  of 
art  among  the  writing  and  reading  circles  was  evidently  on 
the  increase,  but  tragic  poetry  itself  hardly  improved.  We 
now  meet  with  the  national  tragedy  (praeiexia\  the  crea- 
tion of  Naevius,  only  in  the  hands  of  Pacuvius  to  be  men- 
tioned immediately — an  after-growth  of  the  Ekmian  epoch. 
Among  the  probably  numerous  poets  who  imitated  Greek 
Pacuviui.  tragedies  two  alone  acquired  distinction.  Mar- 
219-129,  ^.yg  Pacuvius  from   Brundisium   (535 — c.  625) 

who  in  his  earlier  years  earned  his  livelihood  in  Rome  by 
painting  and  only  composed  tragedies  when  advanced  in 
life,  belongs  as  respects  both  his  years  and  his  style  to  the 
sixth  rather  than  the  seventh  century,  although  his  poetical 
activity  falls  within  the  latter.  He  composed  on  the  whole 
after  the  manner  of  his  countryman,  uncle,  and  master 
Ennius.  Polishing  more  carefully  and  aspiring  to  a  higher 
strain  than  his  predecessor,  he  was  regarded  by  favourable 
critics  of  art  a  tier  wards  as  a  model  of  artistic  poetry  and 
of  rich  style  :  in  the  fragments,  however,  that  have  reached 
us  proofs  are  not  wanting  to  justify  Cicero's  censure  of  the 
poet's  language  and  Lucilius'  censure  of  his  taste ;  his  lan- 
guage appears  more  rugged  than  that  of  his  predecessor, 
his  style  of  co  mposition  pompous  and  punctilious.*     There 

*  Thus  in  the  Paulus,  an  origiDal  piece,  the  following  line  occmred, 
probably  in   he  description  of  the  pass  of  Pjthium  (Li.  319): — 
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are  traces  that  he  like  Ennius  attached  more  v&iue  to  ph*- 
loaophy  than  to  religion  *  but  he  did  not  at  any  rate,  like 
the  latter,  prefer  dramas  chiming  in  with  neological  views 
and  preaching  sensual  passion  or  modem  eolighteumenti 
and  drew  without  distinction  from  Sophocles  or  from  Eo* 
ripides ;  of  that  poetry  with  a  decided  special  aim,  which 
almost  s^iunps  Ennius  with  genius,  there  can  have  been  no 
vein  in  the  younger  poet. 

More  readable  md  adroit  imitations  of  Greek  tragedy 
AodiuL  were  furnished  by  Pacuvius'  younger  contempo> 

rary,  Lucius  Acoius,  son  of  a  fi*eedman  of 
no-ios.  Pisaurum  (584— after  651),  with  the  exception 

of  Pacuvius  the  only  notable  tragic  poet  of  the  seventh 
century.  An  active  author  also  in  the  field  of  literary  his- 
tory and  grammar,  he  doubtless  laboured  to  introduce  io> 
stead  of  the  crude  manner  of  his  predecessors  greater  purity 
of  language  and  style  into  Latin  tragedy  ;  yet  his  inequality 
and  incorrectness  were  emphatically  censured  by  men  of 
strict  observance  like  Lucilius. 

Far  greater  activity  and  &lt  more  important  results  are 
0,^1^  apparent  in  the  field  of  comedy.     At  the  very 

oomfidy.  commencement  of  this  period  a  remarkable 
reaction  set  in  against  the  sort  of  comedy  hitherto  prevap 
'i^reDoe  ^^^^  ^^^  popular.  Its  representative  Terentius 
M^^M.  (558-696)  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  phe- 

Qua  vix  caprigano  gineri  ffrtuUlia  griuio  euL 

And  fai  another  piece  the  hearers  are  expected  to  understand  the  foDow* 
ing  deseripUon — 

Quadrwpet  tardigrada  agrmtU  kumUU  atp^ra^ 
Capite  brevi^  eervie^  on^utno,  aspeetu  truei^ 
Sviao^rata  inanima  eum  animali  9ono, 

To  which  they  naturally  reply — 

Ila  $a«ptuoia  dicHone  abt  tedahtr^ 
Quod  eonj$etura  aapUm  aegr§  eanit§ii ; 
Non  inielUffimut^  niai  ti  aperie  dixtri». 

Then  follows  the  confession  that  the  tortoise  is  referred  to.  SiieSi 
snigmaa,  moreover,  were  not  wanting  even  among  the  Attic  traf  ^diam^ 
who  00  that  aoooiuil  were  often  and  sharply  taken  to  taak  bj  llif 
Middle  Comedy. 
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nomena,  in  a  historical  point  of  view,  in  Roman  literatura. 
Bom  in  Phoenician  Africa,  brought  in  early  youth  as  i 
elave  to  Rome  and  there  initiated  into  the  Greek  culture  of 
the  day,  he  seemed  from  the  very  first  destined  for  the  yoc» 
tion  of  restoring  to  the  new  Attic  comedy  that  cosmopoli- 
Un  character,  which  in  its  adaptation  to  the  Roman  publie 
vnder  the  rough  hands  of  Naevius,  Plautus,  and  their  asso* 
dates  it  had  in  some  measure  lost.  Even  in  the  selection 
and  employment  of  models  the  contrast  is  apparent  be^^ 
tween  him  and  that  predecessor  whom  alone  we  can  no^ 
compare  with  him.  Plautus  chooses  his  pieces  from  th« 
whole  range  of  the  newer  Attic  comedy,  and  by  no  means 
disdains  the  livelier  and  more  popular  comedians,  such  as 
Philemon ;  Terence  keeps  almost  exclusively  to  Menander, 
the  most  elegant,  polished,  and  -chaste  of  all  the  poets  of  the 
newer  comedy.  The  method  of  working  up  several  Greek 
pieces  into  one  Latin  is  retained  by  Terence,  because  in  &ct 
from  the  state  of  the  case  it  could  not  be  avoided  by  the 
Roman  editors ;  but  it  is  handled  with  incomparably  more 
skill  and  carefulness.  The  Plautine  dialogue  beyond  doubt 
departed  very  frequently  from  its  models ;  Terence  boasts 
of  the  verbal  adherence  of  his  imitations  to  the  originals, 
by  which  however  we  are  not  to  understand  a  verbal  trans- 
lation in  our  sense.  The  not  unfrequently  coarse,  lut 
always  effective  laying  on  of  Roman  local  tints  over  the 
Greek  ground-work,  which  Plautus  was  fond  of,  is  com- 
pletely and  designedly  banished  from  Terence ;  not  an  illu- 
eion  puts  one  in  mind  of  Rome,  not  a  proverb,  hardly  a 
reminiscence ;  *  even  the  Latin  titles  are  replaced  by  Greek. 

*  PerhapR  the  only  exception  is  in  the  Andria  (ir.  6)  the  tuswer  It 
tb«  question  how  matters  go : — 

Ut  fuimtu^^*  aiufU^  **  quando  ut  volumiu  non  liceL^ 

In  allusion  to  the  line  of  Gaecilius,  which  is,  indeed,  also  imitated  froii 
«  Greek  proverb  :— 

VivoB  ut  pomsj  quando  uon  quit  ut  velis, 

fbe  comedy  is  the  oldest  of  Tet-ence's,  and  was  exhibited  by  the  thiM 
rieal  authorities  on  the  recommendatioD  of  Caecilius.  The  gentle  ev 
prese^^D  of  gratitude  is  chamcteristic. 
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The  same  distinction  shows  itself  in  the  artistic  treatment. 
First  of  all  the  players  receive  back  their  appropriate 
masks,  and  greater  care  is  observed  as  to  the  scenic  arrange 
ments,  so  that  it  is  no  longer  the  case,  as  with  Plautus,  thuit 
everything  requires  to  be  done  on  the  street,  whether  be 
longing  to  it  or  not.  Plautus  ties  and  unties  the  dramatic 
knot  carelessly  and  loosely,  but  his  plot  is  droll  and  often 
striking ;  Terence,  far  less  effective,  keeps  everywhere  ao* 
count  of  probability,  not  unfrequently  at  the  cost  of  sus- 
pense, and  wages  emphatic  war  against  the  certainly  some- 
what flat  and  insipid  standing  expedients  of  his  predeces- 
sors, e.  ^.,  against  allegoric  dreams.*  Plautus  paints  his 
characters  with  broad  strokes,  often  after  a  stock-model 
always  with  a  view  to  the  more  distant  and  gross  general 
effect ;  Terence  handles  the  psychological  development  with 
a  careful  and  often  excellent  miniature-painting,  as  in  the 
Adelphi  for  instance,  where  the  two  old  men — the  easy 
bachelor  enjoying  life  in  town,  and  the  sadly  harassed  not 
at  all  refined  country-landlord — form  a  masterly  contrast. 
The  springs  of  action  and  the  language  of  Plautus  are 
drawn  from  the  tavern,  those  of  Terence  from  the  house- 
hold of  the  good  citizen.  The  lazy  Plautine  hostelry,  the 
very  unconstrained  but  very  charming  damsels  with  the 
hosts  duly  corresponding,  the  sabre-rattling  troopei*s,  the 
slave-world  painted  with  an  altogether  peculiar  humour, 
whose  heaven  is  the  cellar,  and  whose  fate  is  the  lash,  have 
disappeared  in  Terence  or  at  any  rate  undergone  improve 
ment.  In  Plautus  we  find  ourselves,  on  the  whole,  among 
incipient  or  thorough  rogues,  in  Terence  again,  as  a  rule, 
unong  none  but  honest  men  ;  if  occasionally  a  leno  is  plun^ 
oered  or  a  young  man  taken  to  the  brothel,  it  is  done  with 
t  moral  intent,  possibly  out  of  brotherly  love  or  to  deter 
lihe  boy  from  frequenting  improper  haunts.     The  Plautine 

*  A  oonnterpart  to  the  hind  chased  by  dogs  and  with  tears  oaOing 
m  a  young  man  for  help,  which  Terence  lidiculee  {Phorm.  prd.  4),  may 
bo  recognized  in  the  far  from  ingenious  Plautine  allegory  of  the  goat 
and  the  ape  (Mere.  li.  1).  Such  ezcreeceoces  are  nil  mately  tnaeabli 
•o  tlie  rhetoric  of  Euripides  (e.  g,  Eurip  Fee.  00). 
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pieces  are  pervaded  by  the  significant  antaguiism  of  th# 
t»ivern  to  the  house;  everywhere  wives  are  visited  with 
abuse,  to  the  delight  of  all  husbands  temporarily  ernand* 
pated  and  not  quite  sure  of  an  amiable  salutation  at  home. 
The  comedies  of  Terence  are  pervaded  not  by  a  mora 
moral,  but  by  a  more  becoming  conception  of  the  feminine 
nature  and  of  married  life.  As  a  rule,  they  end  with  a  viP* 
tuous  marriage  or  if  possible  with  two— just  as  it  was  the 
glory  of  Menander  that  he  compensated  for  every  seduotion 
by  a  marriage.  The  eulogies  of  a  bachelor  life,  which  are 
so  frequent  in  Menander,  are  repeated  by  his  Roman  re- 
modeller  only  with  characteristic  shyness,*  whereas  the 
lover  in  his  agony,  the  tender  husband  at  the  accouchemeni^ 
the  loving  sister  by  the  death-bed  in  the  Eunuchu9  and  the 
Andria  are  very  gracefully  delineated ;  in  the  Hecyra  there 
even  appears  at  the  close  as  a  delivering  angel  a  virtuous 
courtesan,  likewise  a  genuine  Menandrian  figure,  which  the 
Roman  public,  it  is  true,  very  properly  hissed.  In  Plautus 
the  fathers  throughout  only  exist  for  the  purpose  of  being 
jeered  and  swindled  by  their  sons ;  with  Terence  in  the 
Seautontimorumenos  the  lost  son  is  reformed  by  his  father's 
wisdom,  and,  as  in  general  he  is  full  of  excellent  instruo- 
tions  as  to  education,  so  the  point  of  the  best  of  his  pieces, 
the  Adelphi^  turns  on  finding  the  right  mean  between  the 
too  liberal  training  of  the  uncle  and  the  too  rigid  training 
of  the  father,  Plautus  writes  for  the  great  multitude  and 
gives  utterance  to  profane  and  sarcastic  speeches,  so  far  aa 
the  censorship  of  the  stage  at  all  allowed ;  Terence  on  the 
contrary  describes  it  as  his  aim  to  please  the  good  and,  like 
Menander,  to  offend  nobody.  Plautus  is  fond  of  vigorous, 
of\en  noisy  dialogue,  and  his  pieces  require  the  liveliest 
play  of  gesture  in  the  actors ;  Terence  confines  himself  to 
"  quiet  conversation.*'  The  language  of  Plautus  abounds 
in  burlesque  turns  and  verbal  witticisms,  in  alliterations,  ift 
comic  coinages  of  new  terms,  Aristophanic  combinations  of 

*  Micio  in  the  Adelphi  (i.  1)  praises  bis  good  fortuDe  in  Kfe,  more 
particularly  because  he  has  never  bad  a  wife,  "  which  thone  (the  Orccka) 
reckon  a  piece  of  good  fortune.*^ 
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words,  pithy  expressions  of  the  day  jestingly  borrowed 
from  the  Greek.  Terence  knows  nothing  of  such  caprices  \ 
his  dialogue  moves  on  with  the  purest  symmetry,  and  its 
points  are  elegant  epigrammatic  and  sententious  turns.  The 
oomedy  of  Terence  is  not  to  be  called  an  improvement,  as 
compared  with  that  of  Plautus,  either  in  a  poetical  or  in  a 
moral  point  of  view.  Originality  cannot  be  affirmed  of 
either,  but^  if  possible,  still  less  of  Terence ;  and  the  du- 
"bious  praise  of  more  correct  copying  is  at  least  out- 
weighed by  the  circumstance  that,  while  the  younger  poet 
reproduced  the  agreeableness,  he  knew  not  how  to  repro- 
duce the  merriment  of  Menander,  so  that  the  comedies  of 
Plautus  imitated  from  Menander,  such  as  the  Sttchus,  the 
Cistellariay  the  Bacchides,  probably  preserve  far  more  of 
the  flowing  charm  of  the  original  than  the  comedies  of  the 
*^  dimidiatus  Menander, ^^  And,  while  the  aesthetic  critic 
cannot  recognize  an  improvement  in  the  transition  from  the 
coarse  to  the  dull,  as  little  can  the  moralist  in  the  transition 
from  the  obscenity  and  indifference  of  Plautus  to  the  ac- 
commodating morality  of  Terence.  But  in  point  of  lan- 
guage an  improvement  certainly  took  place.  Elegance  of 
language  was  the  pride  of  the  poet,  and  it  was  owing  abovi 
all  to  its  inimitable  charm  that  the  most  refined  judges  of 
art  in  aflertimes,  such  as  Cicero,  Caesar,  and  Quinctilian, 
assigned  the  palm  to  him  among  all  the  Roman  poets  of  the 
republican  age.  In  so  far  it  is  perhaps  justifiable  to  dat«> 
a  new  era  in  Roman  literature — the  real  essence  ot  whicn 
lay  not  in  the  development  of  Latin  poetry,  but  in  the 
development  of  the  Latin  language — from  the  comedies  of 
Terence  as  the  first  artistically  pure  imitation  of  Ilellenio 
works  of  art.  The  modem  comedy  made  its  way  amidst 
ihf.  most  determined  literary  warfare.  The  Plautine  style 
'A  composing  had  taken  root  among  the  Roman  hourgeoine; 
whe  comedies  of  Terence  encountered  the  liveliest  opposi- 
tion from  the  public,  which  found  their  '^  insipid  language,** 
rheir  *' feeble  style,"  intolerable.  The  apparently  somewhat 
sensitive  poet  replied  in  his  prologues — which  properlj 
irere  not  intended  for  any  such  purpose — with  counter-oriti 
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cisms  full  of  defensive  and  offensive  polemics ,  and  appealed 
frDm  the  multitude,  which  had  twice  run  off  from  his  ffeeyru 
to  witness  a  band  of  gladiators  and  rope-dancers,  to  the 
cultivated  circles  of  the  genteel  world.  He  declared  that 
he  only  aspired  to  the  approval  of  the  **  good ;  *'  in  whidi 
doubtless  there  was  not  wanting  a  hint,  that  it  was  not  at 
all  seemly  to  undervalue  works  of  art  which  had  obtained 
ta3  approval  of  the  '*  few.''  He  acquiesced  ui  or  even 
favoured  the  report,  that  persons  of  distinction  aided  him 
in  composing  with  their  counsel  or  even  with  their  co- 
operation.*   In  reality  he  carried  his  point ;  even  in  litera- 

*  In  the  prologue  of  the  ffeautontimorwnenoi  be  puts  the  objectioa 
Into  the  mouth  of  his  censors : — 

HepenU  ad  Btudiwn  hune  m  appUeoMu  muricum 
Amiettm^  itiffinio /nttan,  haud  natmra  «ya. 

ML  And  in  the  later  prologue  (694)  to  the  Adelpki  be  ia^*-  - 

J^am  qwniitH  dieunt  malevoli^  AowtfiM  nobilm 
Ewm  udjutarey  asiidmtqut  una  weribere  ; 
Quod  illi  maledieium  ve/temeru  ctse  cAUiimtmi 
Ecan  laudem  hie  ducit  mojwikim,  gwtm  illit  placti 
Qui  vobU  universtM  et  populo  placent ; 
Quorum  opera  in  bdlo^  in  oHoy  in  negoUOy 
Suo  quisque  tempore  utus  ett  iine  superbia. 

As  early  as  the  time  of  Cicero  it  was  the  general  supposition  that 
Laelius  and  Scipio  Aemilianus  were  here  meant :  the  scenes  were  design 
nated  which  were  alleged  to  proceed  from  them ;  stones  were  told  of 
the  journeys  of  the  poor  poet  with  his  genteel  patrons  to  their  estates 
near  Rome;  and  it  was  reckoned  unpardonable  that  they  had  done 
nothing  at  all  for  the  improvement  of  his  finnncial  circumstances.  But 
the  power  which  creates  legend  is,  as  is  well  known,  nowhere  more  po- 
tent than  in  the  history  of  literature.  Tt  is  clear,  and  eren  judicious 
Roman  critics  acknowledged,  that  these  Unes  could  oot  possibly  apply 
10  Sdpii  who  was  then  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  to  his  friend  Laelius 
whd  was  not  much  older.     Othei^  with  at  least  more  judgment  thought 

of  the  poets  of  quality  Quintus  Labeo  (consul  in  571)  and 

{75.  Marcus  Popillius  (consul  in  581),  and  of  the  learned  patron 

^  of  art  and  mathematician,  Lucius  Sulpicius  Gallus  (consol 

to  688);  but  this  too  is  evidently  mere  conjecture.  Thai 
Terence  was  in  close  relations  with  the  Ssipionic  house  cannot,  how 
erer,  be  doubted :  it  is  a  significant  fact,  that  the  first  exhibition  of  the 
Adelpfd  and  the  second  of  the  Uecyra  took  place  at  the  funci'ml  gamef 
of  Lucius  Paullus,  which  v  ere  provided  by  his  sons  Scipio  and  Fabtui. 
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tare  the  oligardiy  prevailed,  and  the  artistic  comedy  of  the 
exdusiyes  supplanted  the  comedy  of  the  people : 
we  find  that  about  620  the  pieces  of  Plautui 
disappeared  from  the  set  of  stock  plays.    This  is  the  mare 
significant,  because  after  the  early  death  of  Terence  no  mao 
of  conspicuous  talent  at  all  further  occupied  this  field.     Re- 
specting the  comedies  of  Turpilius  (-f  651  at  an 
advanced  age)  and   other  stop-gaps  wholly  or 
almost  wholly  forgotten,  a  connoisseur  already  at  the  dose 
of  this  period  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  new  comedies 
were  even  much  worse  than  the  bad  new  pennies  (p.  496). 
We  have  formerly  shown  (p.  583)  that  in  all  probabil 
Kstionai        ^^Y  already  in  the  course  of  the  sixth  century  a 
•*****y'         national  Roman  comedy  (togata)  was  added  to 
the  Graeco-Roman  (palliata)^  as  a  portraiture  not  of  the 
distinctive  life  of  the  capital,  but  of  the  ways  and  doings  of 
the  Latin  land.     Of  course  the  Terentian  school  rapidly 
took  possession  of  this  species  of  comedy  also ;  it  was  quite 
in  accordance  with  its  spirit  to  naturalize  Greek  comedy  in 
Italy  on  the  one  hand  by  faithful  translation,  and  on  the 
uther  hand  by  pure   Roman  imitation.    The  chief  repre- 
A«HiBfat.        sentative  of  this  school  was   Lucius  Afranius 
•^  (flourished  about  660).     The  fragments  of  his 

comedies  remaining  give  no  distinct  impression,  but  they 
are  not  inconsistent  with  what  the  Roman  critics  of  art  re- 
mark regarding  him.  His  numerous  national  comedies 
were  in  their  construction  thoroughly  formed  on  the  model 
of  the  Greek  intrigue-piece ;  only,  as  was  natural  in  imita- 
tion, they  were  simpler  and  shorter.  In  the  details  also  he 
borrowed  what  pleased  him  partly  from  Menander,  partlj 
from  the  older  national  literature.  But  of  the  Latin  local 
colouring,  which  is  so  distinctly  marked  in  Titinius  the 
creator  of  this  species  of  art,  we  find  not  much  in  Afranius ; 
his  subjects  retain  a  very  general  character,  and  may  have 
been  throughout  imitations  of  particular  Greek  comedies 
with  merely  an  alteration  of  costume.  A  polishod  eclecti 
oism  and  adroitness  in  composition — literary  allusions  not 
unfrequently  occur — ^are  characteristic  of  him  as  of  Terence 
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the  moral  tendency  too,  in  which  his  pieces  i^proximated  li 
the  drama,  their  inoffensive  tenor  in  a  police  point  of  view, 
their  purity  of  language  are  common  to  him  with  the  hitter. 
Afranius  is  sufficiently  indicated  as  of  a  kindred  spirit  with 
Menander  and  Terence  by  the  judgment  of  posterity  that 
he  wore  the  toga  as  Menander  would  have  worn  it  had  he 
been  an  Italian,  and  by  his  own  expression  that  to  his  mind 
Terence  surpassed  all  other  poets. 

The  &rce  appeared  afresh  at  this  period  in  Roman  litei^ 
ature.  It  was  in  itself  very  old  (i.  295) :  long  be- 
fore Rome  arose,  the  merry  youths  of  Lacium 
may  have  improvised  on  festal  occasions  in  the  masks  once 
for  all  established  for  particular  characters.  These  pastimes 
obtained  a  fixed  local  background  in  the  Latin  ^*  asylum  of 
fools/'  for  which  they  selected  the  formerly  Oscan  town  of 
Atella,  which  was  destroyed  in  the  Hannibalio  war  and  was 
thereby  handed  over  to  comic  use ;  thenceforth  the  name  of 
^'  Oscan  plays"  or  '*  plays  of  Atella"  was  commonly  used  for 
these  exhibitions.*     But  these  pleasantries  had  nothing  to  do 

*  With  these  names  there  has  been  assochtted  from  ancient  times  a 
series  of  errors.  The  utter  mistake  of  Greek  reporters,  that  these 
farces  were  played  at  Rome  in  the  Oscan  language,  is  now  with  justice 
universally  rejected;  but  it  is,  on  a  closer  consideration,  little  short  of 
impossible  to  bring  these  pieces,  which  are  laid  in  the  midst  of  Latin  town 
and  country  life,  into  relation  with  the  national  Oscan  character  at  all. 
The  appellation  of  *'  Atellan  play  "  is  (o  be  explained  in  another  way. 
The  Latin  farce  with  its  fixed  characters  and  standing  jests  needed  a 
permanent  scenery :  the  fool-world  everjrwhere  seeks  for  itself  a  looal 
habitation.  Of  course  under  the  Romnn  stage-police  none  of  the  Roman 
communities,  or  of  the  Latin  communities  allied  with  Rome,  could  be 
taken  for  this  purpose  although  it  was  allowable  to  transfer  the  togcUai 
to  these.  But  Attella,  which,  although  destroyed  de  jurt 
along*with  Capua  in  643  (ii.  204,  227),  continued  practical- 
^  to  subsist  as  a  Tillage  inhabited  by  Roman  farmers  was  adapted  in  erery 
/espect  for  the  purpose.  This  conjecture  is  changed  intc  certainty  by 
our  observing  that  several  of  these  farces  are  laid  in  other  communitief 
within  the  domain  of  the  I^tin  tongue,  which  existed  no  longer  at  all, 
or  no  longer  at  any  rate  in  the  eye  of  the  law — such  as  the  Campam 
of  Pomponius  and  perhaps  also  his  Adelphi  and  his  Quinq;tMtria  ii 
Oapua,  and  the  MUUcm  Pometinerues  of  Novius  in  Suessa  Pometia— 
while  no  existing  community  was  subjected  to  a  similar  abuse.    TIm 
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with  the  stage  ^  and  with  literature ;  they  \v  ore  performed 
by  amateurs  where  and  when  they  pleased,  and  the  text  was 
not  written  or  at  any  rate  was  not  published.  It  was  not 
until  the  present  period  that  the  Atellan  piece  was  handed 
over  'o  actors  properly  so  called,f  and  was  employed,  liks 

ml  home  of  these  pieces  was  therefore  Latium,  their  poetical  ttage  mm 
Ihe  Latinised  Oscan  land ;  with  the  Oscan  nation  they  hare  no  oonneo 
tSon.  The  statement  that  a  piece  of  NaeTiu8(H- after  550)  was  for 
want  of  proper  aotors  performed  by  **  Atellan  pUyers  **  and 
was  therefore  called ^'tonofti  (Festns,  t.  v.),  proves  nothing 
against  this  yiew :  the  appellation  **  Atellan  players  **  is  here  employed 
proleptically,  and  we  might  even  coiy'ectnre  from  this  passage  that  they 
were  fbrroerly  termed  '*  masked  players  "  (fiermmaii). 

An  explanation  quite  similar  may  be  given  of  the  *Mfty8  of  Fesoen- 
Diam,''  whidi  likewise  belong  to  the  burlesque  poetry  of  the  Romans 
•ad  were  localized  in  the  South  Etmscan  village  of  Fescenniuro ;  it  is 
not  necessary  on  that  account  to  class  them  with  Etruscan  poetry  any 
more  than  the  Atcllanae  with  Oscan.  That  Fescennium  was  in  hiatori- 
oal  times  not  a  town  but  a  village,  cannot  certainly  be  directly  proved, 
but  id  in  the  highest  degree  probable  from  the  way  in  which  authors 
mention  the  place  and  fW>m  the  silence  of  inscriptions. 

*  The  cloae  and  original  connection,  which  Livy  in  particular  repre- 
sents as  subsisting  between  the  Atellan  farce  and  the  toiura  with  the 
drama  thence  developed,  is  not  at  all  tenable.  The  difference  between 
the  hidrio  and  the  Atellan  player  was  Just  about  as  great  as  is  at 
present  the  difference  between  a  professional  actor  and  a  man  who  goes 
to  a  masked  ball ;  between  the  dramatic  piece,  which  down  to  Terence's 
time  had  no  masks,  and  the  Atellan,  which  was  essentially  bused  on  the 
character-mask,  there  subsisted  an  original  distinction  in  no  way  to  be 
elfiu^ed.  The  drama  arose  out  of  the  flute-piece,  which  at  first  without 
any  recitation  was  confined  merely  to  song  and  dance,  then  acquired  a 
text  ($atura),  and  lastly  obtained  through  Andronicus  a  libretto  borrowed 
firom  the  Greek  stage,  in  which  the  old  fiute-lays  occupied  nearly  the 
place  of  the  Greek  chorus.  This  oonrae  of  development  nowhere  in  its 
earlier  stages  came  into  contact  with  the  farce,  which  was  performed  by 
amateari. 

f  In  the  time  of  the  empire  the  Atellana  was  represented  by  profes* 
rional  aotors  (FriedUnder  in  Becker's  Handbuch^  iv.  546).  The  time  at 
which  these  began  to  engage  in  it  Is  not  reported,  but  it  can  hardly 
have  been  other  than  the  time  at  which  the  Atellan  was  admitted  among 
ibe  regular  stage-plays,  L  «.,  the  epoch  before  Cicero  (Oio.  ad  Fam.  iz. 
16).  This  view  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  circumstance  that  stiu  ia 
Llvy*t  time  (vU.  2)  the  Atellan  players  retained  their  honorary  rights  af 
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the  Greek  satyric  drama,  as  an  afterpiece  particularly  after 
tragedies ;  a  change  which  naturally  suggested  the  extensioii 
of  literary  activity  to  that  field.  Whether  this  authorship 
developed  itself  altogether  independently,  or  whether  po»- 
■ibly  the  art-farce  of  Lower  Italy,  in  various  respects  of 
kindred  character,  gave  the  impulse  to  this  Roman  fiirce,^ 
can  no  longer  be  determined ;  that  the  several  pieces  were 
uniformly  original  works,  is  certain.  The  founder  of  this 
new  species  of  literature,  Lucius  Pomponius  from  the  Latin 
colony  of  Bononia,  appeared  in  the  first  half  of  the  sevaith 
century ;  f  and  along  with  his  pieces  those  of  another  poet 
Novius  soon  became  favorites.  So  far  as  the  few  remains 
and  the  reports  of  the  old  litteratores  allow  us  to  form  an 
opinion,  they  were  short  farces,  ordinarily  perhaps  of  one 
act,  the  charm  of  which  depended  less  on  the  preposterous 
and  loosely  constructed  plot  than  on  the  drastic  portraiture 
of  particular  classes  and  situations.  Festal  days  and  public 
acts  were  favorite  subjects  of  comic  delineation,  such  as  the 
"  Marriage,"  the  "  First  of  March,"  "  Harlequin  Candidate ; " 
so  were  also  foreign  nationalities — the  Transalpine  Grauls, 

contrasted  with  other  actors ;  for  the  statement  that  professional  acton 
began  to  take  part  in  performing  the  Atellana  for  pay  does  not  imply  that 
the  Atellana  was  no  longer  performed,  in  the  country  towns  for  instance, 
by  unpaid  amateurs,  and  the  privilege  therefore  still  remained  applicable. 

*  It  deserres  attention  that  the  Greek  farce  was  not  only  especially 
at  home  in  Lower  Italy,  but  that  several  of  its  pieces  (e.^.,  among  those 
of  Sopater,  the  " Lentile-Porridge,"  the  "Wooers  of  Bacchia,**  the 
•*  Valet  of  Mystakos,"  the  "Book-worms,"  the  "Physiologist")  strik- 
ingly  remind  us  of  the  Atellanae.  Thii  composition  of  farces  must 
bare  reached  down  to  the  time  at  which  the  Greeks  in  and  around 
Neapolis  formed  a  distinct  enclosure  within  the  Latin-speaking  Campa- 
nia ;  for  one  of  these  writers  of  farces,  Blaesus  of  Cupreae,  bears  even 
a  Roman  name  and  wrote  a  farce  *'  Satumus.** 

f  According  to  Euseblus,  Pomponius  flourished  about  664 ;  Velldus 

{•^  calls  him  a  contemporary  of  Lucius  Crassus  (614-668)  and 

Marcus   Antonius  (611-667).      The   former  statement  if 

148-87  probably  about  a  generation  too  late;  the  reckoning  bjvie- 

torioH  (p.  498)  which  was  discontinued  about  660  still  occun 

Wk  in  his  Pietores^  and  about  the  end  of  this  period  we  already 

meet  the  mimes  which  displaced  the  Atellanae  from  tbi 

itege. 
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tho  Syrians;  above  all,  the  various  trades  frequcn  ly  appear 
on  the  boards.  The  sacristan,  the  soothsayer,  the  bird'scer, 
the  physician,  the  publican,  the  painter,  fisherman,  baker, 
pass  across  the  stage ;  the  criers  were  severely  assailed  and 
still  more  the  fullers,  who  seem  to  have  played  in  the 
Roman  fooWorid  the  part  of  our  tailors.  W  hile  the  varied 
Ufa  of  the  dty  thus  received  its  due  attention,  the  farmer 
with  his  joys  and  sorrows  was  also  represented  in  all  as- 
pects. The  copiousness  of  this  rural  repertory  may  be 
guessed  from  the  numerous  titles  of  that  nature,  such  as 
•'the  Cow,"  "the  Ass,"  "the  Kid,"  "the Sow,"  "the Swine," 
"the  Sick  Boar,"  "the  Farmer,"  **  the  Countryman,"  **  Har- 
lequin  Countryman,"  "  the  Cattle-herd,"  "the  Vinedresser," 
•*  the  Figgatherer,"  •*  Woodcutting,"  "  Pruning,"  "  the  Poul- 
try-yard."  In  these  pieces  it  was  always  the  standing 
figures  of  the  stupid  and  the  artful  servant,  the  good 
old  man,  the  wise  man,  that  delighted  the  public ;  the  first 
in  particular  might  never  be  wanting — the  Puleinello  of 
this  farce — ^the  gluttonous  filthy  Maccus^  hideously  ugly 
and  yet  eternally  in  love,  always  on  the  point  of  stumbling 
across  his  own  path,  set  upon  by  all  with  jeers  and  with 
blows  and  eventually  at  the  close  the  regular  scape-goat. 
The  titles  "  Maceus  Miles^'*  "  Maceus  Copo^'*^  "  Maccus  Ftr- 
^0,"  ^Maceus  Exul^^  ^^ Maeci  Oemin^^^  may  furnish  the 
good-humourexl  reader  with  some  conception  of  the  variety 
of  entertainment  in  the  Roman  masquerade.  Although 
these  farces,  at  least  after  they  came  to  be  written,  accom- 
modated themselves  to  the  general  laws  of  literature,  and 
in  their  metres  for  instance  followed  the  Greek  stage,  they 
yet  naturally  retained  a  far  more  Latin  and  more  popular 
stamp  than  even  the  na'ional  comedy.  The  farce  resorted 
to  the  Greek  world  only  under  the  form  of  travestied  tra- 
gedy ;  *  and  this  style  appears  to  have  been  oohivated  fini 

*  It  was  probably  meny  enough  in  this  form.    Iq  the  PhomiiM^  il 
Koviim,  for  tDstauce,  there  was  the  line : — 

Btant  armOy  jam  te  oeeidam  cfavatdrpiOf 
jMi  as  Menander'B  Wmd/i^anX^q  makes  his  appearuoflk 
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by  Novius,  and  not  very  frequently  in  any  case.  The  farot 
of  this  poet  moreover  ventured,  if  not  to  trespass  on  01ym< 
pus,  at  least  to  touch  the  most  human  of  the  gods,  Hercules; 
he  wrote  a  JSeretUes  AuctUmator.  The  tone,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  was  not  the  most  refined ;  very  unambiguous  ambig^ 
ties,  coarse  rustic  obscenities,  ghosts  frightening  and  occasion 
ally  devouring  children,  formed  part  of  the  entertainraent»  and 
offensive  personalities,  even  wiUi  the  mention  of  names,  not 
unfrequently  crept  in.  But  there  was  no  want  also  of  vivid 
delineation,  of  grotesque  incidents,  of  telling  jokes,  and  of 
pithy  sayings ;  and  the  harlequinade  rapidly  won  for  its^ 
no  inconsiderable  position  in  the  theatrical  life  of  the  capital 
and  even  in  literature. 

Lastly  as  regards  the  development  of  dramatic  arrange 
^^^  ments,  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  set  forth  in 

arrange-  detail — ^what  is  dear  on  the  whole — that  the 
general  interest  in  dramatic  performances  was 
constantly  on  the  increase,  and  that  they  became  more  and 
more  frequent  and  magnificent.  Not  only  was  there  hardly 
any  ordinary  or  extraordinary  popular  festival  that  was  now 
celebrated  without  dramatic  exhibitions;  even  in  the  coun- 
try-towns and  in  private  houses  representations  by  compa- 
nies of  hired  actors  were  common.  It  is  true  that,  while 
probably  various  municipal  towns  at  this  time  possessed 
theatres  built  of  stone,  the  capital  was  still  without  one ; 
the  building  of  a  theatre,  already  contracted  for,  had  been 
again  prohibited  by  the  senate  in  699  on  the  sug- 
gestion of  Publius  Scipio  Nasica.  It  was  quite 
in  the  spirit  of  the  sanctimonious  policy  of  this  age,  that 
the  building  of  a  permanent  theatre  was  prohibited  out  of 
respect  for  the  customs  of  their  ancestors,  but  nevertheless 
^iheatrical  entertainments  were  allowed  rapidly  to  increase, 
And  enormous  sums  were  expended  annually  in  erecting  and 
decorating  structures  of  boards  for  the  purpose.  The  ar- 
rangements of  the  stage  became  visibly  better.  The  improved 
scenic  arrangements  and  the  reintroduction  of  masks  about  the 
time  of  Terence  are  doubtless  connected  with  the  fact,  that 
the  erection  and  maintenance  of  the  stage  and  stage-appar» 
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tus  were  oharged  in  580  on  the  public  chest.* 
The  plays   which   Lucius  Mummius  produced 
after  the  capture  of  Corinth   (609)  formed  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  theatre.     It  was  probably  then 
that   a  theatre  acoustically  constructed   after   the   Greek 
fashion   and   provided   with   seats  was   first   erected,  and 
more  eare  generally  was   expended  on  the  exhibitions  f 
Now  also  there   is   frequent  mention  of  the  bestowal  of 
a  prize  of  victory — which    implies   the    competition   of 
several    pieces — of   the    audience    taking    a    lively    part 
for  or  against  the  leading  actors,  of  cliques  and  claqueurs. 
The  decorations  and  machinery  were  improved ;  moveable 
scenery  artfully  painted  and  audible  theatrical  thunder  made 
their  appearance  under  the  aedileship  of  Gains 
Claudius  Pulcher  in  645;  J  and  twenty   yeare 
later  (675)  under  the  aedileship  of  the  brothers 
Lucius  and  Marcus  Lucullus  came  the  changing  of  the  deco- 
rations by  shifting  the  scenes.     To  the  close  of  this  epoch 
belongs  the  greatest  of  Roman  actors,  the  freedman  Quintus 
Roscius  (+  about  692  at  a  great  age),  through- 
out several  generations  the  ornament  and  pride 

*  Hitherto  the  person  proriding  the  plaj  had  been  obliged  to  fit  up 
the  stage  and  scenic  apparatus  out  of  the  round  sum  assigned  to  him  or 
at  his  own  expense,  and  probably  much  money  would  not  often  be  ex- 
pended  on  these.  But  in  680  the  censors  made  the  erec- 
*^  tion  of  the  stage  for  the  games  of  the  praetors  and  aediles 

a  matter  of  special  contract  (Liv.  xli.  27):  the  circumstance  that  the 
stage-apparatus  was  now  no  longer  erected  merely  for  a  single  per- 
Airmanoe  must  have  led  to  a  perceptble  improvement  in  it. 

f  The  attention  given  to  the  acoustic  arrangements  of  the  Greeks 
may  be  inferred  from  Vitruv.  v.  6,  8.  Ritschl  (Parerg.  L  227,  xz.)  has 
discussed  the  question  of  the  seats ;  but  it  is  probable  (according  to 
Plautus,  Copt,  jtrol,  11)  that  those  only  who  were  not  oapUe  eenti  had  a 
daim  to  a  seat  It  is  probable,  moreover,  that  the  words  of  Horace 
tiut  '*  captive  Oreece  led  captive  her  conqueror  *'  primarily  refer  to 
these  epoch-making  theatrical  games  of  Mummius  (Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  21). 

X  The  scenery  of  Pulcher  must  have  been  regularly  painted,  since 
tho  birds  are  paid  to  have  attempted  to  perch  on  the  tiles  (Plin.  H.  N. 
XXXV.  4,  88;  Val.  Max.  ii.  4,  6).  Hitherto  the  machinery  fcr  thunder 
^•d  oonsisted  in  the  shaking  of  nails  and  stones  in  a  copper  kettle; 
Pntober  first  produced  a  better  thunder  by  rolling  stones,  w)  ich  wai 
Ibeaceforth  named  "  Gaudian  thunder  "  (Fcstua,  v.  Clamdian^t  p  57). 
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of  the  Roman  stage  *  the  friend  and  welcome  boDn-compan 
ion  of  Sulla — ^to  whom  we  shall  have  to  recur  in  the  sequel 
In  recitative  poetry  the  most  surprising  circumstance  if 
the  insignificance  of  the  Epos,  which  during  the 
sixth  century  had  occupied  decidedly  the  first 
place  in  the  literature  destined  for  reading ;  it  had  numerooi 
representatives  in  the  seventh,  but  not  a  single  od€  who  had 
even  temporary  success.     From  the  present  epoch  there  is 
hardly  anything  to  be  reported  save  a  number  of  rude  at- 
lempts  to  translate  Homer,  and  some  continuations  of  the 
Ennian  Annals,  such  as  the  '*  Istnan  War "  of  Hostius  and 
the  ^Annals  (perhaps)   of  the  Grallic   War**   oy   Aulus 
Furius  (about  650),which  to  all  appearance  took 
up  the  narrative  at  the  very  point  where  Enniua 
had  broken  off — the  description  of  the  Istrian  war  of  576  and 
577.     In  didactic  and  elegiac  poetry  no  promi- 
nent name  appears.     The  only  successes,  which 
the  recitative  poetry  of  this  period  has  to  show, 
belong  to  the  domain  of  what  was  called  Satfira — a  species 
of  art,  which  like  the  letter  or  the  pamphlet  allowed  any 
form  and  admitted  any  sort  of  contents,  and  accordingly  in 
default  of  all  proper  generic  characters  derived  its  individual 
shape  wholly  from  the  individuality  of  each  poet,  and  occu- 
pied a  position  not  merely  on  the  boundary  between  poetry 
and  prose,  but  even  more  than  half  beyond  the  b  )unds  of 
literature  proper.    The  humorous  poetical  epistles,  which  one 
of  the  younger  men  of  the  Scipionic  circle,  Spurius  Mum- 
mius,  the  brother  of  the  destroyer  of  Corinth,  sent  home 
from  the  camp  of  Corinth  to  his  friends,  were  still  read  with 

*  Among  the  few  minor  poems  preserved  from  this  epoch  tbin 
occurs  the  following  epigram  on  this  illustrious  actor : — 

Cofistiferam^  exorieiUem  Auroram  forte  sa^tUantf 
Cum  xubito  a  laeva  Ro9cius  exoritur. 
Pace  mihi  liceat^  coelextes^  dicere  vettra; 
Mortaiis  viffunt  piUchrior  etse  deo. 

The  author  of  this  epigram,  Greek  in  its  tono  and  inspired  by  Greek 
enthusiasm  for  art,  was  no  less  a  man  than  the  oonqneror 
of  th«  Cixnbri,  Quintoa  Lutatius  Calolas,  eonaol  in  ft52. 
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pleasure  a  oentury  afterwards;  and  numerous  poetical 
pleasantries  of  that  sort  not  destined  for  publication  probiv 
bl  J  proceeded  at  that  time  from  the  rich  social  and  inulleo" 
tual  life  of  the  better  circles  of  Rome. 

Its  representative  in  literature  is  Gains  Lucilius  (606« 
ladUnc  ^^)  spi'ui^g  ^^^  respectable  family  in  the  Latin 
lis-ios.  colony  of  Suessa,  and  likewise  a  member  of  the 

8cipionic  circle.  His  poems  are,  as  it  were,  open  letters  to 
the  public  Their  contents,  as  a  gifted  successor  gracefully 
says,  embrace  the  whole  life  of  a  cultivated  man  of  inde- 
pendence, who  looks  upon  the  events  passing  on  the  politi- 
cal stage  from  the  pit  and  occasionally  from  the  side-scenes ; 
who  converses  with  the  best  of  his  epoch  as  his  equals ;  who 
prosecutes  literature  and  science  with  sympathy  and  intelli- 
gence without  wishing  personally  to  pass  for  a  poet  or 
scholar;  and  who,  in  fine,  makes  his  pocket-book  the  confi- 
dential receptacle  for  everything  good  and  bad  that  he  meets 
with,  for  his  political  experiences  and  expectations,  for  gram« 
matical  remarks  and  criticisms  on  art,  for  the  incidents  of 
his  own  life,  visits,  dinners,  journeys,  as  well  as  for  the  anec- 
dotes which  he  has  heard.  Caustic,  capricious,  thoroughly 
individual,  the  Lucilian  poetry  has  yet  a  distinctly  impressed 
controversial  and,  so  far,  didactic  aim  in  literature  as  well  as 
in  morals  and  politics  ;  there  is  in  it  something  of  the  pro- 
test of  the  country  against  the  capital ;  the  Suessan's  sense 
of  his  own  purity  of  speech  and  honesty  of  life  asserts  itself 
in  antagonism  to  the  great  Babel  of  mingled  tongues  and 
corrupt  morals.  The  aspiration  of  the  Scipionic  circle  after 
literary  correctness,  especially  in  point  of  language,  finds 
critically  its  most  finished  and  most  gifted  representative 
in  Lucilius.  He  dedicated  his  very  first  book  to  Lucius 
Stllo  the  founder  of  Roman  philology  (p.  530),  and  designa- 
ted as  the  public  for  which  he  wrote  not  the  cultivated  ci^ 
des  of  pure  and  classical  speech,  but  the  Tarentines,  the 
Bruttians,  the  Siculi,  or  in  other  words  the  half-Greeks  of  It- 
aly, whose  Latin  certainly  might  well  require  a  corrective. 
Whole  books  of  his  poems  are  occupied  with  the  settlement 
of  Ladn  orthography  and  prosody,  with  the  combating  ol 
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Praonestine,  Sabine,  Etruscan  provincialisms,  with  the  expo» 
ure  of  current  solecisms ;    along  with  which,  however,  tha 
poet  by  no  means  forgets  to  ridicule  the  insipidly  systemat- 
ic Isocratean  purism  of  words  and  phrases,*  and  even  to  re- 
proach his  friend  Scipio  in  serious  jest  with  the  exclusive 
fineness  of  his  language.f      But  the  poet  inculcates  purity 
of  morals  in  public  and  private  life  fiir  more  earnestly  than 
he  preaches  pure  and  simple  Latin ity.     For  this  his  position 
gave  him  peculiar  advantages.     Although  by  descent,  estate, 
and  culture  on  a  level  with  the  genteel  Romans  of  his  time 
and  possessor  of  a  handsome  house  in  the  capital,  he  was  yet 
not  a  Roman  burgess,  but  a  Latin  ;  even  his  position  towards 
Scipio,  under  whom  he  had  served  in  his  early  youth  during  the 
Numantine  war,  and  in  whose  house  he  was  a  frequent  vis- 
itor, may  be  connected  with  the  fact,  that  Scipio  stood  in 
varied  relations   to  the   Latins   and   was   their  patron  in 
the  political  feuds  of  the  time  (p.  130).     He  was  thus  pre- 
cluded from  a  public  life,  and  he  disdained  the  career  of  a 
speculator — ^he  had  no  desire,  as  he  once  said,  to  ^  cease  to  be 
Lucilius  in  order  to  become  an  Asiatic  revenue-farmer."   So 
he  lived  in  the  sultry  age  of  the  Gracchan  reforms  and  the 
agitations  preceding  the  social  war,  frequenting  the  palaces 
and  villas  of  the  Roman  grandees  and  yet  not  exactly  their 
client,  at  once  immersed  in  the  strife  of  political  coteries  and 
parties  and  yet  not  directly  taking  part  with  one  or  another; 
in  a  way  similar  to  B6ranger,  of  whom  there  is  much  that 
reminds  us  in  the  political  and  poetical  position  of  Lucilius. 
From  this  position  he  uttered  his  comments  on  public  life 
with  a  sound  common  sense  that  was  not  to  be  shaken,  with 
a  good  humour  that  was  inexhaustible,  and  with  a  wit  p€i^ 
petually  flowing : 

yu7u;  tero  a  mane  ad  noctem^  festo  atque  profmt^ 
Toto  itidem  pariterque  die  popultuque  patre$jue 


*  Quam  Upide  JU'^fK  ewnpodae  u(  temertdae 

Arte  pavimento  atque  emblemcUe  vermiadttto  ! 
f  The  poet  advises  him — 

Quo  facetior  videare  et  scire  plw  quam 
%0  ny  noiperta  n*:m  but  pertiaum. 
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Jadart  muh  foro  H  amneB,  deeedere  muqumm, 
Uni  m  atque  tidem  studio  cmnu  dedsre  €l  arU  ; 
Verba  dare  tU  eauie  pogsint,  pugnare  dolom^ 
Blanditia  eertare^  bonum  simulare  virum  «e, 
Jnndiai  faeere  ut  «i  hostes  dnt  omnilmM  omne». 

The  illustrations  of  this  inexhaustible  text  remorsele8^J5r, 
idthout  omitting  his  friends  or  even  the  poet  himself,  a»- 
sailed  the  evils  of  the  age,  the  coterie-system,  the  endless 
Spanish  war-service,  and  the  like.     At  the  very  commence- 
ment of  his  satires  was  a  great  debate  in  the  senate  of  the 
Olympian  gods  on  the  question,  whether  Rome  deserved  to 
enjoy    the    continued  protection  of   the   celestials.      Cor- 
porations, classes,  individuals,  were  everywhere   severally 
mentioned  by  name ;  the  poetry  of  political  polemics,  shut 
out  from  the  Roman  stage,  was  the  true  element  and  life- 
breath  of  the  Lucilian  poems,  which  by  the  power  of  the 
most  pungent  wit  illustrated  with  the  richest  imagery — a 
power  which  still  entrances  us  even  in  the  remains  that  sur- 
vive— pierce  and  crush  their  adversary    "as  by  a  drawn 
sword."    In  this — ^in  the  moral  ascendancy  and  the  proud  oon 
sciousness  of  freedom  of  the  poet  of  Suessa — lies  the  reason 
why  the  refined  Venusian,  who  in  the  Alexandrian  age  of 
Roman  poetry  revived  the  Lucilian  satire,  in  spite  of  all  his 
superiority  in  formal  skill  with  true  modesty  yields  to  th«> 
earlier  poet  as  "  his  better."     The  language  is  that  of  a  man 
of  thorough  culture,  Greek  and  Latin,  who  freely  indulges 
his  humour;  a  poet  like  Lucilius,  who  is  alleged  to   have 
made  two  hundred  hexameters  before  dinner  and  as  many 
after  it,  is  in  far  too  great  a  hurry  to  be  nice ;  useless  pro- 
lixity   slovenly  repetition  of  the  same  turn,   culpable  in- 
stances of  carelessness  frequently  occur :    the  fir«t  word 
Latin  or  Greek,  is  always  the  best.     The  metres  are  simi- 
larly treated,  particularly  the  very  predominant  hexameter : 
if  we  transpose  the  words — his  acute  imitator  says — ^no  man 
would  observe  that  he  had  anything  else  before  him  than 
simple  prose ;  in  point  of  effect  they  can  only  be  compared 
to  our  doggerel  verses.*    The  poems  of  Terence  and  those 

*  The  following  longer  fragment  is  a  characteristic  specimen  of  the 
Vol  IIL— 24 
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of  Luciliu0  stand  on  the  same  level  of  culture^  and  have  th< 
same  relation  to  each  other  as  a  carefidly  prepared  and 
polished  literary  work  has  to  a  letter  written  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment  But  the  incomparably  higher  intellectual  gifts 
and  the  freer  view  of  life,  which  mark  the  knight  of  Suessa 
as  compared  with  the  African  slave,  rendered  his  success  as 
rapid  and  brilliant  as  that  of  Terence  had  been  laborious  and 
doubtful ;  Lucilius  became  immediately  the  favourite  of  the 
nation,  and  he  like  B^ranger  could  say  of  his  poems  that 
"  they  alone  of  all  were  rea*i  by  the  people."  The  uncom- 
mon popularity  of  the  Lucilian  poems  is,  in  a  historical 
point  of  view,  a  remarkable  event ;  we  see  from  it  that 
literature  was  already  a  power,  and  beyond  doubt  we  should 
fall  in  with  various  traces  of  its  influence,  if  a  thorough  his- 
tory of  this  period  had  been  preserved.  Posterity  has  only 
confirmed  the  judgment  of  contemporaries;  the  Roman 
judges  of  art  who  were  opposed  to  the  Alexandrian  school 
assigned  to  Lucilius  the  first  rank  among  all  the  Latin  poets. 
So  far  as  satire  can  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  form  of  art  at 
all,  Lucilius  created  it;  and  in  it  created  the  only  species  of 
art  which  was  peculiar  to  the  Romans  and  was  transmitted 
by  them  to  posterity. 

Of  poetry  based  on  the  Alexandrian  school  nothing  oc- 
curs  in  Rome  at  this  epoch  except  minor  poems  translated 
from  or  modelled  on  Alexandrian  epigrams,  which  deserve 

■tyle  and  metrical  treatmcDt,  the  loose  structure  of  which  caicot  ps» 
■Ibly  be  reproduced  in  German  hexameters : — 

Virtus^  Albine,  est  preHum  persolvere  verum 

Quels  in  versamiir^  qxteis  vivimu^  rcbu*  potesse  ; 

Virtus  est  homini  scire  id  quod  qnaeque  habeat  ret ; 

Virtus  scire  homini  rectum^  lUiJe  quid  sit,  honestvm, 

Quee  bona^  quce  mala  itewy  quid  inutile^  tfirpe^  inhofustum  ; 

Virtus  quaerendae  retjinem  scire  modumque  ; 

Virtus  divitiis  pretium  persolvere  posse  ; 

Firtef  id  dare  quod  re  ipsa  debetur  honoris 

ffostem  esse  atque  inimicum  hominum  morumque  malofWi\ 

Contra  defensorem  hominum  morumque  bonontm^ 

ffo$  magnifaeere^  his  bene  velle^  his  vitfere  am^cum; 

C&mmoda  praef^rea  patriae  sibi  pnma  putart^ 

Deinde  parentum,  tertia  iam  postremfiqu£  nostra^ 
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notioe  not  on  their  own  account,  but  ag  the  first  harbingen 
of  the  later  epoch  of  Roman  literature.  Leaving  out  of 
•ooouut  some  poets  little  known  and  whose  dates  cannot  be 
fixed  with  certainty,  there  belong  to  this  category  Quintua 
101  Catulus,  consul  in  652  (p.  550)  and  Lucius  Man- 

^*  lius,  an  eminent  senator,  who  wrote  in  657.  Th« 

latter  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  circulate  among  the 
Romans  various  geographical  tales  current  among  the 
Greeks,  such  as  the  Delian  legend  of  Latona,  the  fables  of 
Europa  and  of  the  marvellous  bird  Phoenix ;  as  it  waa 
likewise  reserved  for  him  on  his  travels  to  discover  at 
Dodona  and  to  copy  that  remarkable  tripod,  on  which 
might  be  read  the  oracle  imparted  to  the  Pelasgians  before 
their  migration  into  the  land  of  the  Siceli  and  Aborigines 
— a  discovery  which  the  Roman  annals  did  not  neglect  de- 
voutly to  register. 

In  historical  composition  this  epoch  is  especially  signal- 
ized by  an  author  who  did  not  belong  to  Italy 
eorapofli-         either  by  birth  or  in  respect  of  his  intellectual 
p^biu.        *^^  literary  stand-point,  but  who  first  or  rather 
alone  as  an  author  appreciated  and  described  the 
position  of  Rome  in  the  world,  and  to  whom  all  subsequent 
generations,  and  we  too,  owe  the  best  part  of  our  know- 
ledge  of  the  Roman   development.      Polybius 
(c.  546— c.  627)  of  Megalopolis  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, son  of  the  Achaean  statesman  Lycortas,  took  part 
apparently  as  early  as  565  in  the  expedition  of 
the  Romans  against  the  Celts  of  Asia  Minorg 
and  was  aflerwards  on  various  occasions,  more  especially 
during  the  third  Macedonian  war,  employed  by  his  couU' 
trymen  in  military  and  diplomatic  affairs.     Afler  the  crisis 
occasioned  by  that  war  in  Hellas  he  was  carried  off  along 
with  the  other  Achaean  hostages  to  Italy  (ii.  366),  where 
he  lived  in  exile  for  seventeen  years  (587-604) 
and  was  introduced  by  the  sons  of  Paullus  to 
the  leading  circles  of  the  capital.     By  the  sending  back  of 
the  Achaean  hostages  (p.  61)  he  was  restored  to  his  home 
where  he  thenceforth  acted  as  permanent  mediator  betweeo 
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his  confederacy  and  the  Romans.  He  was  preset  t  at  tin 
destruction  of  Carthage  and  of  Corinth.  He  seemed  9du> 
cated,  as  it  were,  bj  destiny  to  comprehend  die  historioal 
position  of  Rome  more  dearlj  than  the  Romans  of  thgl 
day  could  themselves.  From  the  position  in  which  hi 
■tood  as  a  Greek  statesman  and  a  Roman  prisoner,  e» 
teemed  and  occasionally  envied  for  his  Hellenic  culture  by 
Scipio  Aemilianus  and  the  first  men  of  Rome  generally,  ha 
saw  the  streams  which  had  so  long  flowed  separately  meeV 
ing  together  in  the  same  channel  and  the  history  of  the 
states  of  the  Mediterranean  resolving  itself  into  the  hege- 
mony of  Roman  power  and  Greek  culture.  Thus  Poly- 
bius  became  the  first  Greek  of  note,  who  embraced  with 
serious  conviction  the  comprehensive  view  of  the  Sdpionio 
circle,  and  recognized  the  ascendancy  of  Hellas  in  the  sphere 
of  intellect  and  that  of  Rome  in  the  sphere  of  politics  as 
facts,  regarding  which  history  had  given  her  final  decision, 
and  to  which  people  on  both  sides  were  entitled  and  bound 
to  submit.  In  this  spirit  he  acted  as  a  practical  statesman, 
and  wrote  his  history.  If  in  his  youth  he  had  done  homage 
to  the  honourable  but  impracticable  local  patriotism  of  the 
Achaeans,  during  his  later  years,  with  a  clear  discernment 
of  inevitable  necessity,  he  advocated  in  the  community  to 
which  he  belonged  the  policy  of  the  closest  adherence  to 
Rome.  It  was  a  policy  in  the  highest  degree  judicious  and 
beyond  doubt  well-intentioned,  but  it  was  far  from  being 
high-spirited  or  proud.  Nor  was  Polybius  able  wholly  to 
disengage  himself  from  the  vanity  and  paltriness  of  the 
Hellenic  statesmanship  of  the  time.  He  was  haixlly  re- 
leased from  exile,  when  he  proposed  to  the  senate  that  it 
should  formally  secure  to  the  released  their  former  rank  in 
their  several  homes ;  whereupon  Cato  aptly  remarked,  that 
this  looked  to  him  as  if  Ulysses  were  to  return  to  the  cave 
of  Polyphemus  to  request  from  the  giant  his  hat  and  girdle. 
He  often  made  use  of  his  relations  with  the  great  men  in 
Rome  to  benefit  his  countrymen  ;  but  the  way  in  which  h« 
Bubmitted  to,  and  boasted  c^^  the  illustrious  protection  some^ 
ivhat  approaches  fawning  servility.     His  literary  activitj 
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breathes  throughout  the  same  spirit  as  his  practical  aotion. 
It  was  the  task  of  his  life  to  write  the  history  of  the  union 
of  the  Mediterranean  states  under  the  hegemony  of  Rome. 
From  the  first  Punio  war  down  to  the  destruction  of  Car- 
thage and  Corinth  his  work  embraces  the  fortunes  of  all 
the  civilized  states — namely  Greece,  Macedonia,  Asia  Mini»r, 
Syria,  Egypt,  Carthage,  and  Italy — and  exhibits  in  cauMal 
connection  the  mode  in  which  they  came  under  the  Roman 
protectorate;  in  so  far  he  describes  it  as  his  object  to 
demonstrate  the  fitness  and  reasonableness  of  the  Roman 
iiegemony.  In  design  as  in  execution,  this  history  stands 
in  clear  and  distinct  contrast  with  the  contemporary  Roman 
as  well  as  with  the  contemporary  Greek  historiography.  In 
Rome  history  still  remained  wholly  at  the  stage  of  chroni- 
cle ;  there  existed  doubtless  important  historical  materials, 
but  what  was  called  historical  composition  was  restricted—* 
with  the  exception  of  the  very  respectable  but  purely  indi- 
vidual writings  of  Cato,  which  at  any  rate  did  not  reach 
beyond  the  rudiments  of  research  and  narration — partly  to 
nursery  tales,  partly  to  collections  of  notices.  The  Greeks 
had  certainly  exhibited  historical  research  and  had  written 
history  ;  but  the  ideas  of  nation  and  state  had  been  so  com- 
pletely lost  amidst  the  distracted  times  of  the  Diadochi, 
that  none  of  the  numerous  historians  succeeded  in  following 
the  steps  of  the  great  Attic  masters  in  spirit  and  in  truth, 
or  in  treating  firom  a  broad  point  of  view  the  matter  of 
world-wide  interest  in  the  history  of  the  times.  Their  his^ 
tories  were  either  purely  outward  records,  or  they  were 
pervaded  by  the  verbiage  and  sophistries  of  Attic  rhetorio 
and  only  too  oflen  by  the  venality  and  vulgarity,  the  syco 
phancy  and  the  exasperation  of  the  age.  Among  the  R<^ 
mans  as  among  the  Greeks  nothing  existed  but  histories  of 
dties  or  of  tribes.  Polybius,  a  Peloponnesian,  as  has  been 
justly  remarked,  and  holding  intellectually  a  position  at 
least  as  &r  aloof  from  the  Attics  as  from  the  Romans,  first 
stepped  beyond  these  miserable  limits,  treated  the  Roman 
materials  with  manure  Hellenic  criticism,  and  furnished  a 
history,  which  was  not  indeed  universal,  but  which  was  al 
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any  raid  dissociated  from  the  nfere  local  states  hnd  aocom 
modated  to  the  Romano-Greek  state  m  the  course  of  formap 
tion.  Never  perhaps  has  any  historian  united  within  him* 
self  all  the  advantages  of  an  author  drawing  from  original 
sources  so  completely  as  Polybius.  The  compass  of  hii 
task  is  completely  clear  and  present  to  him  at  every  mo- 
ment ;  and  his  eye  is  fixed  throughout  on  the  real  historical 
connection  of  events.  The  legend,  the  anecdote,  the  masr 
of  worthless  chronicle-notices  are  thrown  aside ;  the  do- 
•scription  of  countries  and  peoples,  the  representation  of 
political  and  mercantile  relations — all  the  facts  of  so  infinite 
importance,  which  escape  the  annalist  because  they  do  not 
admit  of  being  nailed  to  a  particular  year — are  put  into 
possession  of  their  long-suspended  right&  In  the  procur- 
ing of  historic  materials  Polybius  shows  a  caution  and  per« 
severance  such  as  are  not  perhaps  paralleled  in  antiquity ; 
he  avails  himself  of  documents,  gives  comprehensive  atten- 
tion to  the  literature  of  different  nations,  makes  the  most 
extensive  use  of  his  favourable  position  for  collecting  the 
accounts  of  actors  and  eye-witnesses,  and,  in  fine,  methodi 
cally  travels  over  the  whole  domain  of  the  Mediterranean 
states  and  part  of  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.*  Truth- 
fulness is  his  nature.  In  all  great  matters  he  has  no  interest 
for  one  state  or  against  another,  for  this  man  or  against 
that,  but  is  singly  and  solely  interested  in  the  essential 
connection  of  events,  to  present  which  in  their  true  relation 
of  causea  and  effects  seems  to  him  not  merely  the  first  but 
the  sole  task  of  the  historian.  Lastly,  the  narrative  is  a 
model  of  completeness,  simplicity,  and  clearness.  Still  all 
these  uncommon  advantages  by  no  means  constitute  a  his- 
torian of  the  first  rank.  Polybius  grasps  his  literary  taak^ 
as  he  grasped  his  practical,  with  grandeur  of  intellect,  but 
with  the  intellect  alone.     History,  the  struggle  of  necessity 

*  Such  scientific  travels  were,  however,  nothing  uncommon  amoof 
Ibe  Oreeks  of  this  period.  Thus  in  Plantus  {Men,  248,  comp.  289 
ooe  who  hu  nayigated  the  whole  Mediterranean  asks — 

Quin  no8  hinc  domitm 
Redunugj  m»i  n  historium  ncripturi  wmm  f 
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and  liberty,  is  a  moral  problem ;  Polybius  treats  it  as  if 
it  were  a  mechanical  one.  The  whole  alone  has  value  foi 
him,  in  nature  as  in  the  state ;  the  particular  event,  the 
individual  man,  however  wonderful  they  may  appear,  arc 
yet  properly  mere  single  elements,  insignificant  wheels  ic 
the  highly  artificial  mechanism  which  receives  tbe  name  of 
the  state.  So  far  Polybius  was  certainly  qualified  as  no 
other  was  to  narrate  the  history  of  the  Roman  people, 
which  actually  solved  the  marvellous  problem  of  raising 
itself  to  unparalleled  interaal  and  external  greatness  with- 
out producing  a  single  statesman  of  genius  in  the  highest 
sense,  and  which  resting  on  its  simple  foundations  devel* 
oped  itself  with  wonderful  almost  mathematical  consistency. 
But  the  element  of  moral  freedom  is  active  in  the  history 
of  every  people,  and  it  was  not  neglected  by  Polybius  in 
the  history  of  Rome  with  impunity.  His  treatment  of  all 
questions,  in  which  right,  honour,  religion  are  involved,  is 
not  merely  shallow,  but  radically  false.  The  same  holds 
true  wherever  a  genetic  construction  is  required ;  the  purely 
mechanical  attempts  at  explanation,  which  Polybius  substi« 
tutes,  are  sometimes  altogether  desperate ;  there  is  hardly, 
for  instance,  a  more  foolish  political  speculation  than  that 
which  derives  the  excellent  constitution  of  Rome  from  a 
judicious  mixture  of  monarchical,  aristocratic,  and  demo- 
cratic elements,  and  deduces  the  successes  of  Rome  from 
the  excellence  of  her  constitution.  His  conception  of  re- 
lations is  everywhere  dreadfully  jejune  and  destitute  of 
imagination :  his  contemptuous  and  pert  mode  of  treating 
religious  matters  is  altogether  offensive.  The  narrative^ 
preserving  throughout  an  intentional  contrast  to  the  usual 
Greek  historiography  with  its  artistic  style,  is  correct  and 
dear,  but  flat  and  languid,  digressing  with  undue  frequency 
into  polemical  discussions  or  into  biographical,  not  seldom 
very  sel^ufficient,  description  of  his  own  experiences.  A 
controversial  vein  pervades  the  whole  work ;  the  author 
destined  his  treatise  primarily  for  the  Romans,  and  yet 
found  among  them  only  a  very  small  circle  that  understood 
him ;  he  felt  that  he  remained  in  the  eyes  of  the  Romani 
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a  foieigner,  lu  the  eyes  of  his  oountrymen  a  renegade,  and 
that  with  his  grand  conception  of  his  subject  he  belonged 
more  to  the  future  than  to  the  present.  Accordingly  he 
was  not  exempt  from  a  certain  ill-humour  and  personal 
oittemess,  which  frequently  appear  afler  a  quarrelsome  and 
paltry  fashion  in  his  attacks  upon  the  superficial  or  e^en 
venal  Greek  and  the  uncritical  Roman  historians,  so  that  he 
degenerates  from  the  tone  of  the  historian  to  that  of  tht 
reviewer.  Polybius  is  not  an  attractive  author ;  but'  as 
truth  and  truthfulness  are  of  more  value  than  all  ornament 
and  elegance,  no  other  author  of  antiquity  perhaps  can  be 
named  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  so  much  real  instruc- 
tion. His  books  are  like  the  sun  in  the  field  of  Roman 
history ;  at  the  point  where  they  begin  the  veil  of  mist 
which  still  envelops  the  Samnite  and  Pyrrhic  wars  is  raised, 
and  at  the  point  where  they  end  a  new  and,  if  possible,  still 
more  vexatious  twilight  begins. 

In  singular  contrast  to  this  grand  conception  and  treat- 
ment of  Roman  history  by  a  foreigner  stands 
Chronieiem     the  Contemporary  historical  literature  of  native 
growth.     At   the   beginning  of  this  period  wo 
still    find    some    chronicles    written    in    Greek     such   as 
that   already   mentioned     (ii.   546)   of    Aulus   Postumins 
(consul  in  G03),  full  of  wretched  rationalizing, 
and  that  of  Gaius  Acilius  (who  closed  it  at  an 
142.  advanced  age  about  612).     Yet   under  the  in- 

fluence  partly  of  Catonian  patriotism,  partly  of 
the  more  refined  culture  of  the  Scipionic  circle,  the  Latin 
language  gained  so  decided  an  ascendancy  in  this  field,  that 
of  the  later  historical  works  not  more  than  one  or  two  occur 
written  in  Greek;*  and  not  only  so,  but  the  older  Greek 
chronicles  were  translated  into  Latin  and  were  probably 
read  mainly  in  these  translations.  Unhappily  beyond  the 
employment  of  the  mother-tongue  there  is  hardly  anything 

•  The  only  real  exception,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  the  Greek  history 
of  Ooaeus  Aufidius,  who  flourished  in  Cicero*8  boyhood  (7W<«.  t.  S8, 
90.  112),  that  is,  about  660.     The  Greek  memoirs  of  Pabliuf 

10&  Rutilius  Rufus  (consul  in  649)  are  hardly  to  be  regardei 

B8  an  exceDtion,  since  their  author  wrote  them  in  exile  at  Smyrna. 
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else  deserving  of  commendation  in  the  chr  snides  of  thii 
epoch  composed  in  Latin.  They  "were  numerous  and  am- 
ple enough — there  are  mentioned,  for  example,  those  of  Lu* 
^^  cius  Cassius  Hemina  (about  608),  of  Lucius  Cal> 

UM*  purnius  Piso  (consul  in  621),  of  Gaius  Sempro> 

m*  luus  Tuditanua  (consul  it.  625),  of  Gaius  Fail- 

le nius  (consul  in  632).     To  these  falls  to  be  added 

the  digest  of  the  official  annals  of  the  oitj  in 
eighty  books,  which  Publius  Mucius  Scaevola  (consul  in 
621),  a  man  esteemed  also  as  a  jurist^  prepared 
and  published  as  pontifex  maximus^  thereby 
closing  the  city-chronicle  in  so  far  as  thenceforth  the  pon- 
tifical records,  although  not  exactly  discontinued,  were  no 
longer  at  any  rate,  amidst  the  increasing  diligence  of  pri- 
vato  chroniclers,  taken  account  of  in  literature.  All  these 
annals,  whether  they  gave  themselves  forth  as  private  or 
as  official  works,  were  substantially  similar  compilations 
of  the  extant  historical  and  quasi-historical  materials ;  and 
the  value  of  their  authorities  as  well  as  their  formal  value 
declined  beyond  doubt  in  the  same  proportion  as  their 
amplitude  increased.  Chronicle  certainly  nowhere  pre- 
sents truth  without  fiction,  and  it  would  be  very  foolish  to 
quarrel  with  Naevius  and  Pictor  because  they  have  not 
acted  otherwise  than  Uecataeus  and  Saxo  Grammaticus , 
but  the  later  attempts  to  build  houses  out  of  such  castles 
in  the  air  severely  test  even  the  most  tried  patience.  No 
blank  in  tradition  presents  so  wide  a  chasm,  but  that  this 
system  of  smooth  and  downright  invention  will  fill  it  up 
with  playful  facility.  The  eclipses  of  the  sun,  the  nu.*n- 
bers  of  the  census,  family-registers,  triumphs  are  without 
hesitation  carried  back  from  the  current  year  up  to  the 
year  1 ;  it  stands  duly  recorded,  in  what  year,  month,  and 
day  king  Romulus  went  up  to  heaven,  and  how  king  Scr- 
vius  Tullius  triumphed  over  the  Etruscans  first  on  the  25th 
m.  November   183,  and  again  on  the  25th  May 

^^'  187.     In  entire  harmony  with  such  detaiia  ai> 

oordingly  the  vessel  in  which  Aeneas  had  voyaged  from 
llion  to  I^atium  was  shown  in  the  Roman  docks,  and  evfi 
VcL   III.— 24* 
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the  identical  sow,  which  had  served  as  a  guide  to  Aeiieaa 
was  preserved  well  pickled  in  the  Roman  temple  of  Vesta, 
With  the  talent  of  a  poet  for  inventirg  lies  these  chroni- 
clers of  rank  combine  all  the  tiresome  exactness  of  a  no- 
tary, and  treat  their  great  subject  throughout  with  the 
dulness  which  necessarily  results  from  the  elimination  at 
ocoe  of  all  poetical  and  all  historical  elements.  When  we 
[read,  for  instance,  in  Piso  that  Romulus  avoided  indulging 
hi  his  cups  when  he  had  a  sitting  of  the  senate  next  day  ; 
or  that  Tarpeia  betrayed  the  Gapitol  to  the  Sabines  out  of 
patriotism,  with  a  view  to  deprive  the  enemy  of  th^r 
shields ;  we  cannot  be  surprised  at  the  judgment  of  intel- 
ligent contemporaries  as  to  all  this  sort  of  scribbling,  ^  that 
it  was  not  writing  history,  but  telling  stories  to  children." 
Of  far  greater  excellence  were  isolated  works  on  the  his- 
tory of  the  recent  past  and  of  the  present,  particularly  the 
history  of  the  Hannibalic  war  by  Lucius  Caelius  Antipater 
(about  633)  and  the  history  of  his  own  time  by 
Publius  Sempronius  Asellio,  who  was  a  little 
younger.  These  exhibited  at  least  valuable  materials  and 
an  earnest  spirit  of  truth,  in  the  case  of  Antipater  also  a 
vigorous,  although  somewhat  homely,  style  of  narrative ; 
yet,  judging  from  all  testimonies  and  fragments,  none  of 
these  books  came  up  either  in  pithy  form  or  in  originality 
to  the  "  Origines  "  of  Cato,  who  unhappily  created  as  little 
of  a  school  in  the  field  of  history  as  in  that  of  politics. 
The  subordinate,  more  individual  and  ephemeral,  species 
of  historical  literature — memoirs,  letters,   and 

Memoin  .  ' 

and  Speeches — were   strongly   represented    also,   at 

"^^  least  as  respects  quantity.     The  first  statesmen 

of  Rome  already  recorded  in  person  their  experiences  :  such 

as  Marcus  Scaurus  (consul  in  639),  Publius  Ru- 

fus  (consul  in  649),  Quintus  Catulus  (consul  in 

652),  and  even  the  regent  Sulla ;    but  none  of 

fchese  productions  seem  to  have  been  of  importance  for  liter 

ature  otherwise   than  by  the  substance  of  their  contents 

The  collection  of  letters  of  Cornelia,  the  mother  of  theOrao 

chi,  was  remarkable  partly  fi  »r  the  classical  purity  of  the  lar 
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guage  and  the  high  spirit  of  the  writer,  partly  as  the  firs^ 
oorrespondeDce  published  in  Rome,  and  as  the  first  literarj 
production  of  a  Roman  lady.  The  literature  of  speeches 
preserved  at  this  period  the  stamp  impressed  on  it  by  Cato ; 
advocates'  pleadings  were  not  yet  looked  on  as  literary  pro- 
ductions, and  such  speeches  as  were  published  were  political 
pamphlets.  During  the  revolutionary  commotions  this 
pamphlet-literature  increased  in  extent  and  importance,  and 
among  the  mass  of  ephemeral  productions  there  were  some 
which,  like  the  Philippics  of  Demosthenes  and  the  brochures 
of  Courier,  acquired  a  permanent  place  in  literature  from  the 
important  position  of  their  authors  or  from  their  own  weight. 
Such  were  the  political  speeches  of  Gains  Laclius  and  of  Sci- 
pio  Aemilianus,  masterpieces  of  excellent  Latin  as  of  the  no- 
blest patriotbm ;  such  were  the  fluent  speeches  of  Gains  Ti- 
tius,  from  whose  pungent  pictures  of  the  place  and  the  time 
— his  description  of  the  senatorial  iudex  has  been  given  al- 
ready (p. -608) — the  national  comedy  borrowed  various 
points ;  such  above  all  were  the  numerous  orations  of  Gaius 
Gracchus,  whose  fiery  words  preserved  in  a  faithful  mirror 
the  impassioned  earnestness,  the  noble  bearing,  and  the  trag- 
ic  destiny  of  that  highly  gifted  nature. 

In  scientific  literature  the  collection  ofjuristic  opinions  by 
Marcus  Brutus,  which  was  published  about  the 

Bcl6BCe8.  .  lit 

year  600,  presents  a  remarkable  attempt  to 
transplant  the  Greek  method  of  handling  profes- 
sional subjects  by  means  of  dialogue  to  Rome,  and  to  give 
to  his  treatise  an  artistic  semi-dramatic  form  by  a  machinery 
of  conversation  in  which  the  persons,  time,  and  place  were 
distinctly  specified.  But  the  later  men  of  science,  such  as 
Stilo  the  philologist  and  Scaevola  the  jurist,  laid  aside  this 
method,  more  poetical  than  practical,  both  in  the  sciences  of 
general  culture  and  in  the  special  professional  sciences.  Ihe 
mcreasing  value  of  science  as  such,  and  the  preponderance 
of  the  practical  interest  in  i  at  Rome,  are  clearly  reflected 
in  this  rapid  rejection  of  the  fetters  of  artistic  form.  W  e 
have  already  spoken  (p.  503  8eq.)  in  detail  of  the  soiencef 
of  general  liberal  culture,  grammar  or  rather  philology,  rh* 
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korio  anc  philosophy,  in  so  fiir  as  these  now  became  essenUal 
elements  of  the  usual  Roman  training  and  thereby  first  b» 
gan  to  be  dissociated  from  the  professional  sciences  properly 
60  called. 

In  the  field  of  letters  Latin  philology  flourished  vigor* 
ously,  in  close  association  with  the  philological 
treatment — long  ago  firmly  established  —  of 
Greek  literature.  It  was  already  mentioned  that  about  the 
beginning  of  this  century  the  Latin  epie  poets  found  their 
diaskeuaitae  and  revisers  of  their  text  (p.  529)  ;  it  was  also 
noticed,  that  not  only  did  the  Scipionic  circle  generally  in- 
sist on  correctness  above  everything  else,  but  several  also 
of  the  most  noted  poets,  such  as  Accius  and  Ludlius,  busiod 
themselves  with  the  regulation  of  orthography  and  of  gram- 
mar. At  the  same  period  we  find  isolated  attempts  to  de- 
velop  archaeology  from  the  historical  side;  although  th« 
dissertations  of  the  unwieldy  annalists  of  this  age,  such  as 
those  of  Hemina  ^  on  the  Censors  "  and  of  Tuditanus  "  on 
the  Magistrates,"  can  hardly  have  been  better  than  their 
chronicles.  Of  more  interest  were  the  treatise  on  the 
Magistracies  by  Marcus  Junius  the  friend  of  Gaius  Grac- 
chus, as  the  first  attempt  to  make  the  investigation  of  anti- 
quity serviceable  for  political  objects,*  and  the  metrically 
composed  Didascaliae  of  the  tragedian  Accius,  an  essay 
towards  a  literary  history  of  the  Latin  drama.  But  those 
early  attempts  at  a  scientific  treatment  of  the  mother-tongue 
still  bear  very  much  a  dilettante  stamp,  and  strikingly  re- 
mind us  of  our  orthographic  literature  in  the  Bodmer-Klop- 
stock  period  ;  and  we  may  likewise  without  injustice  assign 
but  a  modest  place  to  the  antiquarian  researches  of  this 
epoch. 

The  Roman,  who  established  the  investigation  of  the 

Latin  language  and  antiquities  in  the  spirit  of 

the  Alexandrian  masters  on  a  scientific  basis, 

^^'  was  Lucius  Aelius  Stilo  about  650  (p.  527). 

*  The  assercioD,  for  instance,  that  the  quaestors  were  nomiuate^ 
in  the  regal  period  by  the  burgesses,  not  bj  the  king,  is  as  certain] j 
fidse  R«  ii  obviously  bears  the  impress  of  a  partisan  character. 
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He  first  went  back  to  the  oldest  monuments  of  the  Ian* 
guage,  and  commented  on  the  Saliai  litanies  and  the  Twelve 
Tables.  He  devoted  his  special  attention  to  the  comedj  of 
the  sixth  century,  and  first  formed  a  list  of  the  pieces  of 
Plautus  which  in  his  opinion  were  genuine.  He  sought| 
after  the  Greek  fashion,  to  determine  historically  the  origin 
of  every  single  phenomenon  in  the  Roman  life  and  dealings 
and  to  ascertain  in  each  case  the  "  inventor,**  and  at  the 
same  time  brought  the  whole  annalistic  tradition  within  the 
range  of  his  research.  The  success,  which  he  had  among 
his  contemporaries,  is  attested  by  the  dedication  to  him  of 
the  most  important  poetical,  and  the  most  important  his- 
torical, works  of  his  time,  the  Satires  of  Lucilius  and  the 
Annals  of  Autipater ;  and  this  first  Roman  philologist  in* 
fluenced  the  studies  of  his  nation  also  in  future  times  by 
transmitting  his  spirit  of  investigation  both  into  words  and 
into  things  to  his  disciple  Varro. 

The  literary  activity  in  the  field  of  Latin  rhetoric  was, 
_.  ^  _,  as  might  be  expected,  of  a  more  subordinate 

kind.  There  was  nothing  here  to  be  done  but 
to  write  manuals  and  exercise-books  after  the  model  of  the 
Greek  compendia  of  Hermagoras  and  others ;  and  these 
accordingly  the  schoolmasters  did  not  fail  to  supply,  partly 
on  account  of  the  need  for  them,  partly  on  account  of  van- 
ity and  money.  Such  a  manual  of  rhetoric  has  been  pre- 
served to  us,  composed  under  Sulla's  dictatorship  by  an 
unknown  author,  who  according  to  the  fashion  then  prevail- 
ing (p.  530)  taught  simultaneously  Latin  literature  and 
Latin  rhetoric,  and  wrote  on  both ;  a  treatise  remarkably 
not  merely  for  its  close,  clear,  and  firm  handling  of  the  sub- 
ject, but  above  all  for  its  comparative  independence  as  re* 
ipects  Greek  models.  Although  in  method  entirely  depend- 
ent on  the  Greeks,  the  Roman  yet  distinctly  and  even 
abruptly  rejects  all  "  the  useless  matter  which  the  Greeks 
had  gathered  together,  solely  in  order  that  the  science 
might  appear  more  difficult  to  learn."  The  bitterest  cen- 
sure is  bestowed  on  the  hair-splitting  dialectic  —  that 
^  loquacious  science  of  inability  to  speak  " — who<M)  finished 
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master^  for  sheer  fear  of  expressing  himself  amt'^ousljr 
at  last  no  longer  ventures  to  pronounce  liis  own  name.  Tht 
Greek  school-terminology  is  throughout  and  intentionally 
avoided  Very  earnestly  the  author  points  out  the  danger 
of  many  teachers,  and  inculcates  the  golden  rule  that  the 
idiolar  ought  above  all  to  be  trained  by  the  teacher  to  help 
Umself ;  with  equal  earnestness  he  recognizes  the  truth  that 
the  school  is  a  secondary,  and  life  the  main,  matter,  and 
gives  in  his  examples  chosen  with  thorough  independence 
an  echo  of  those  forensic  speeches  which  during  the  last  de- 
cades had  excited  notice  in  the  Roman  advocate-world.  It 
deserves  attention,  that  the  opposition  to  the  extravagances 
of  Hellepjsm,  which  had  formerly  sought  to  prevent  the 
rise  of  a  native  Latin  rhetoric  (p.  ^^0),  continued  to  influ- 
ence  it  ifler  it  arose,  and  thereby  secured  to  Roman  elo- 
quence, as  compared  with  the  contemporary  eloquence  of 
the  Greelcs,  theoretically  and  practically  a  higher  dignity 
and  a  greater  usefulness. 

Philosophy,  in  fine,  was  not  yet  represented  in  litera- 
ture, since  neither  did  an  inward  need  develop  a 
national  Roman  philosophy  nor  did  outward 
circumstances  call  forth  a  Latin  philosophical  authorship. 
It  cannot  even  be  shown  with  certainty  that  there  were 
Latin  translations  of  popular  summaries  of  philosophy  b^ 
longing  to  this  period  ;  those  who  pursued  philosophy  read 
and  disputed  in  Greek. 

In  the  professional  sciences  there  was  but  little  activity, 
Protoarionai  Well  as  the  Romans  understood  how  to  farm 
Mienoea  ^^^  ^  calculate,  physical  and  mathematical  re- 
search gained  no  hold  among  them.  The  consequences  of 
neglecting  theory  appeared  practically  in  the  low  state  of 
medical  knowledge  and  of  a  portion  of  the  military  sci« 
Jurispru-  encos.  Of  all  the  professional  sciences  jurispru- 
ienoe.  dencc  alone  was  flourishing.     We  cannot  tiace 

its  internal  development  with  chronological  accuracy.  On 
Ac  whole  the  pontifical  law  fell  more  and  more  into  th€ 
•hade,  and  at  the  end  of  this  period  stood  nearly  in  the 
fame  position  as  the  canon  law  at  the  present  day.     Thf 
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finer  and  more  profound  conception  of  law,  on  the  otbet 
hand,  which  substitutes  for  outward  criteria  the  motive 
springs  of  action  within — such  as  the  development  of  tht 
ideas  of  oflTenoes  arising  from  intention  and  from  careless 
ness  respectively,  and  of  possession  entitled  to  temporary 
protection — was  not  yet  in  existence  at  the  time  of  the 
Twelve  Tables,  but  was  so  in  the  age  of  Cicero,  and  prob- 
ably owed  its  elaboration  substantially  to  the  present 
epoch. 

The  reaction  of  political  relations  on  the  development  of 
law  has  been  already  indicated  on  several  occasions ;  it  was 
not  always  advantageous.  By  the  institution  of  the  tribu- 
nal of  the  Centumviri  to  deal  with  inheritance  (p.  448),  for 
instance,  there  was  introduced  in  the  law  of  property  a  col- 
lege of  jurymen,  which,  like  the  criminal  authorities,  in- 
stead of  simply  applying  the  law  placed  itself  above  it  and 
with  its  so-called  equity  undermined  the  legal  institutions ; 
one  consequence  of  which  among  others  was  the  irrational 
principle,  that  any  one  whom  a  relative  had  passed  over  in 
his  testament  was  at  liberty  to  propose  that  the  testament 
should  be  annulled  by  the  court,  and  the  court  decided  ac- 
cording to  its  discretion. 

The  development  of  juristic  literature  admits  of  being 
more  distinctly  recognized.  It  had  hitherto  been  restricted 
to  collections  of  formularies  and  explanations  of  terms  in 
the  laws ;  at  this  period  there  was  first  formed  a  literature 
of  opinions  {re9ponsa\  which  answers  nearly  to  our  modem 
ooUections  of  precedents.  These  opinions — which  were  d^ 
livered  no  longer  merely  by  members  of  the  pontifical  col- 
lege, but  by  every  one  who  found  persons  to  consult  him, 
at  home  or  in  the  open  market-place,  and  with  which  were 
already  associated  rational  and  polemical  illustrations  and 
the  standing  controversies  peculiar  to  jurisprudence — began 
to  be  noted  down  and  to  be  promulgated  in  collections 
abo.it  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century.  This  was 
done  first  by  the  younger  Cato  (-|-  about  GOO) 
and  by  Marcus  Brutus  (nearly  contemporary)  | 
iod  these  collections  were,  as  it  would  appear,  arranged  is 
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the  order  of  matters.*    A  strictly  systematic  treatniftnt  of 
the  law  of  the  land  soon  followed.    Its  founder  was  th« 
ponti/ex  maximua  Quint  us  Mucius  Scaevola  (oon* 
sul  in  059,  +  672,  (p.  265,  405,  519),  in  whoM 
ihiuily  jurisprudence   was,   like  the    supreme  priesthood 
hereditary.     His  eighteen  books  on  the  /m  CiviU^  whi«li 
embraced  the  positive  materials  of  jurisprudenoe— legisla 
tive  enactments,  judicial  precedents,  and  authorities— ^partl) 
from  the  older  6ollections,  partly  from  oral  tradition  in  ai 
great  completeness  as  possible,  formed  the  starting-point 
and  the  model  of  the  complete  systems  of  Roman  law  ;  in 
like  manner  his  compendious   treatise  of  *^  Definitions  ^ 
(pQOi)  became  the  basis  of  juristic  summaries  and  particu« 
larly  of  the  books  of  Rules.     Although  this  development 
of  law  proceeded  of  course  in  the  main  independently  of 
Hellenism,  yet  an  acquaintance  with  the  philosophico-prao> 
tical  systematizing  of  the  Greeks  beyond  doubt  gave  a  gen- 
eral impulse  to  the  more  systematic  treatment  of  jurispru- 
dence, as  in  fact  the  Greek  influence  is  in  the  case  of  the 
^ast-mentioned  treatise  apparent  in  the  very  title.     We  have 
already  remarked   that  in  several   more  external  matters 
Roman  jurisprudence  was  influenced  by  the  Stoa  (p.  517), 
Art  exhibits  still  less  pleasing  results.     In  aichitecture, 
sculpture,  and  painting  there  was,  no  doubt,  a 
more  and  more  general  diffusion  of  a  dilettante 
interest,  but  the  exercise  of  native  art  retrograded  rather 
than  advanced.     It  became  more  and  more  customary  for 
those  sojourning  in  Grecian  lands  personally  to  inspect  the 
works  of  art ;  for  which  in  particular  the  winter-quarters 
of    Sulla's   army   in    Asia    Minor   in   670-671 
formed  an   epoch.      Connoisseurship  developed 
itself  also  in  Italy.     They  had  commenced  with  articles  in 
silver  and  bronze  ;  about  the  commencement  of  th.s  epoch 
they  began  to  esteem  not  merly  Greek  statues,  but  also 

•  Cato*8  book  probably  bore  the  title  De  lurU  Disciplina  (Gell 
liii.  20),  that  of  Brutus  the  title  De  hire  Civili  (Cic.  pro  Gluent,  51f 
141 ;  D«  Orat.  ii.  66,  223) ;  that  they  were  essentiaUy  collection  of  opio 
»)OS,  ifl  shown  by  Cicero  {D€  Orat,  ii  33,  142). 
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Greek   pictures.     The  first  picture  publicly  exhibited   in 
Rome  was  the  Bacchus  of  Aristides,  which  Lucius  Muin« 
mius  withdrew  from  the  sa]e  of  the  Corinthian  spoil,  be* 
cause  king  Attalus  offered  as  much  as  6,000  de^iarii  (£260) 
for  it.     The  buildings  became  more  splendid ;  and  in  par* 
k'ular  transmarine,  especially  Hymettian,  marble  (Ci poll  in) 
iiui\e  into  use  for  that  purpose — the  Italian  marble  quarries 
\iiere  not  yet  in  operation.     A  magnificent  colonnade  still 
admired  in  the  time  of  the  empire,  which  Quin* 
tus  Metellus  (consul  in  611)  the  conqueror  of 
Macedonia  constructed  in  the  Campus  Marti  us,  enclosed  the 
first  marble  temple  which  the  capital  had  seen  ;  it  was  soon 
followed  by  similar  structures  built  on  the  Capitol  by  Scipio 
iM^  Nasica  (consul  in  616),  and  on  the  Circus  by 

^^*  Gnaeus   Octavius   (consul   in   626).     The  first 

private  house  adorn^'d  with  marble  columns  was  that  of  the 
orator  Lucius  Crassus  (-f-  663)  on  the  Palatine 
(p.  500).     But  where   they   could   plunder  or 
purchase,  instead  of  creating  for  themselves,  they  did  so ; 
it  was  a  wretched   indication  of  the  poverty  of  Eoman 
architecture,  that  it  already  began  to  employ  the  columns 
of  the  old  Greek  temples ;  the  Koman  Capitol,  for  instance, 
was  embellished  by  Sulla  with  those  of  the  temple  of  Zeus 
at  Athens.    The  works,  that  were  produced  in  Rome,  pro- 
ceeded from  the  hands  of  foreigners  ;  the  few  Roman  artists 
of  this  period,  who  are  particularly  mentioned,  are  without 
exception  Italian  or  transmarine  Greeks  who  had  migrated 
thither.    Such  was  the  case  with  the  architect  Hermodorus 
from  the  Cyprian  Salamis,  who  among  other  works  restored 
the  Roman  docks  and  built  for  Quintus  Metellus 
(consul  in  611)  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Stator  in 
the  basilica  constructed  by  him,  and  for  Decimus  Brutus 
^^  (consul   in  616)   the  temple  of  Mars  in  the 

Flaminian  circus;  with  the  sculptor  Pasitelea 
^'  (about  665)  from  Magna  Graecia,  wh  t  furnished 

images  of  the  gods  in  ivory  for  Roman  temples  ;  and  witfc 
the  painter  and  philosopher  Metrodorus  of  Athens,  who 
was  written  for  to  paint  the  pictures  for  the  triu^nph  of 
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Lucius  Paullus  (587).     It  is  significant  that  the 

coins  of  this  epoch  exhibit  in  comparison  witb 

those  of  the  previous  period  a  greater  variety  of  types,  but 

a  retrogression  rather  than  an  improvement  in  the  cutting 

of  the  dies. 

Finally,  music  and  dancing  passed  over  in  like  manner 
from  Hellas  to  Rome,  solely  in  order  to  be  there  applied 
to  the  enhancement  of  decorative  luxury.  Such  foreign  arta 
were  certainly  not  new  in  Rome ;  the  state  had  from  olden 
time  allowed  Etruscan  flute-players  and  dancers  to  appear 
at  its  festivals,  and  the  freedmen  and  the  lowest  class  of  the 
Roman  people  had  previously  followed  this  trade.  But  it 
was  a  novelty  that  Greek  dances  and  musical  performances 
should  form  the  regular  accompaniment  of  a  ^hionable 
banquet.  Another  novelty  was  a  dancing-school,  such  as 
Scipio  Aemilianus  full  of  indignation  describes  in  one  of 
his  speeches,  in  which  upwards  of  five  hundred  boys  and 
girls — the  dregs  of  the  people  and  the  children  of  magis- 
trates and  of  dignitaries  mixed  up  together — received  in- 
struction from  a  balletrmaster  in  far  from  decorous  castanet- 
danee^s,  in  corresponding  songs,  and  in  the  use  of  the  pro- 
scribed Greek  stringed  instruments.  It  was  a  novelty  t<x) 
— not  so  much  that  a  consular  and  jyontifex  maximus  like 
Publius  Scaevola  (consul  in  621)  should  catch 
the  balls  in  the  circus  as  nimblv  as  he  solved 
tho  most  ci>mplicjited  questions  of  law  at  home — as  that 
noble  yountj  Romans  should  display  their  jockey -arts  before 
all  the  pei^ple  at  the  festal  games  of  Sulla.  The  govem- 
n^ent  ixvasionally  attempted  to  check  such  practices ;  as  for 
instance  in  639,  when  all  musical  instruments, 
with  the  exception  of  the  simple  flute  indigenous 
in  Latium,  were  pn^hibitod  by  the  censors.  But  Rome  was 
fio  Sparta ;  the  lax  government  by  such  prohibitions  rather 
drew  attention  to  the  evils  than  attempted  to  remedy  them 
by  a  sharp  and  oi^isistent  application  of  the  laws. 

If,  in  c^^nolusion,  wo  glance  back  at  the  picture  as  s 
whi>lo  wliich  the  literature  and  art  of  Italy  unfold  to  ow 
tWw  frvMu  tht*  death   of  Ennius  to  the  beginning  of  tiM 
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Ciceronian  tge.  we  6nd  in  these  respects  as  com  {.a  red  with 
«he  preceding  epoch  a  most  decided  decline  of  productive^ 
ness.  The  higher  kinds  of  literature— such  as  epos,  tragedy, 
history — have  died  out  or  have  been  arrested  in  their  de« 
yelopment.  The  subordinate  kinds — the  translation  and 
imitation  of  the  intrigue-piece,  the  farce,  the  poetical  aii«i 
prose  brochure — alone  prosper ;  in  this  last  field  of  litera 
ture  swept  by  the  full  hurricane  of  revolution  we  meet  witl! 
the  two  men  of  greatest  literary  talent  in  this  epoch,  Gaiuf 
Gracchus  and  Gains  Lucilius,  who  stand  out  amidst  a  num- 
ber of  more  or  less  mediocre  writers  just  as  in  a  similar 
epoch  of  French  literature  Courier  and  B^ranger  stand  out 
amidst  a  multitude  of  pretentious  nullities.  In  the  plastic 
and  dclineative  arts  likewise  the  production,  always  weak, 
is  now  utterly  null.  On  the  other  hand  the  receptive  en- 
joyment of  art  and  literature  flourished ;  as  the  Epigoni  of 
this  period  in  the  political  fleld  gathered  in  and  used  up  tho 
inheritance  that  fell  to  their  fathers,  we  find  them  in  this 
field  also  as  diligent  frequenters  of  plays,  as  patrons  of 
literature,  as  connoisseurs  and  still  more  as  collectors  in  art. 
The  most  honourable  aspect  of  this  activity  was  its  learned 
research,  which  put  forth  a  native  intellectual  energy,  more 
especially  in  jurisprudence  and  in  linguistic  and  antiquarian 
investigation.  The  foundation  of  these  sciences  which  prop* 
erly  fidls  within  the  present  epoch,  and  the  flrst  smidl  be* 
ginnings  of  an  imitation  of  the  Alexandrian  hothouse  poetry, 
already  herald  the  approaching  epoch  of  Roman  Alexandrin- 
ism.  All  the  productions  of  the  present  epoch  are  smooth- 
er, more  free  from  faults,  more  systematic  than  the  creatioof 
of  the  sixth  century.  The  literati  and  the  friends  of  litera> 
ture  of  this  period  not  altogether  unjustly  looked  down  on 
their  predecessors  as  bungling  novices :  but  while  they  ridi- 
ouldd  or  censured  the  defective  labours  of  these  novices,  the 
moal  gifbed  of  them  probably  confessed  to  themselves  that 
the  leason  of  the  nation's  youth  was  past,  and  ever  and 
anon  perhaps  felt  in  the  still  depths  of  the  heart  a  senret 
longing  to  wander  onoe  more  in  the  delightful  pathi  ci 
f  outhful  error. 

END   OF  TBI  THIRD  YOLUMB. 
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